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PREFACE 

In  the  selection  of  subject  matter  as  well  as  in  s^Ie  and 
diction,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  die  author  to  make  this 
book  sufficiently  simple  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  first ' 
year  students  in  andent  history.  A  great  deal  of  labor  has 
been  devoted  to  the  mere  task  of  clear  and  simple  state- 
ment and  arrangement.  While  simple  enough  for  first-year 
work,  it  nevertheless  is  planned  to  interest  and  stimulate  all 
students  of  history.  In  dealing  with  each  civilization  a  sufB- 
<xn\  framework  of  political  organization  and  of  historical 
wents  has  been  laid'd6wn;'l>ut  (Ae  bulk  of  the  space  has  been 
dtr-'ottd  to  ike  life  of  man  in  all  its  manifestations — society, 
industry,  coromerce,  religion,  art,  literature.  These  things  are 
so  presented  as  to  make  it  clear  bow  one  age  grows  out  of 
another,  ai>d  how  each  civilization  profits  by  that  which  has 
preceded  it 

The  story  of  each  great  race  or  nation  is  thus  clearly  disen* 
gaged  and  presented  in  period  after  period ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  book  purposes  to  present  the  career  of  man  as  a  whole,  in 
a  connected  story  of  expanding  life  and  .civilizadon  from  the 
days  of  the  rudest  stone  hatchet  to  the  Christian  cathedrals  of 
Europe,  without  a  serious  gap.  A  symmetrical  presentation 
of  the  career  of  man  requires  adequate  space  for  the  origins  of 
civilization  and  the  history  of  the  Orient,  as  these  two  subjects 
have  been  revealed  by  the  excavations  and  discoveries  of  the 
last  two  generations,  especially  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
reasons  for  devoting  more  than  the  customary  space  to  these 
subjects  in  this  book  may  therefore  be  briefly  noted. 

The  length  of  the  career  of  man  discernible  by  us  has  been 
enormously  increased  at  the  present  day  hy  ardueological 
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discovery,  carrying  back  the  development  of  human  arts  at 
teast  fifty,  and  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand,  years.  Even  as 
recorded  in  written  documents,  modem  discovery  in  the  Orient 
has  placed  behind  the  period  of  human  history  as  formerly 
known  to  us  another  period  equally  long,  thus  doubling  the 
length  of  the  historic  age.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  this  vast 
new  outlook  has  as  yet  been  surveyed  and  briefly  presented  in 
a  form  intelligible  to  younger  students  as  an  imposing  pano- 
rama of  the  expandii^  human  career.  The  attainment  of  such 
a  point  of  view  of  the  career  of  man  has  been  a  slow  process. 
The  ancient  history  written  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  about  400  a.d., 
survived  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  became  a  respected  text- 
book, which  was  in  use  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  history  of  Rome,  A  mention 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  its  only  rt/erence  to  Greek  history. 
The  Roman  colossus  bulked  so  large  that  nothing  earlier  could 
be  seen  behind  it 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  marvelous  genius 
of  the  Greeks  has  finally  found  full  recognition  in  our  histori- 
cal textbooks.  There  is  another  ^nular  step  yet  to  be  taken, 
and  that  is  to  discern  behind  Greece  and  Kome  an  additional 
great  and  important  chapter  of  the  human  story  and  to  give  it 
adequate  and  interesting  presentation  to  young  readers.  Prob- 
ably no  one  outside  the  arcanum  of  the  traditional  classicists 
would  question  the  assertion  that  conquests  which  we  owe  to 
the  Orient,  Uke  the  discovery  of  metal  and  the  invention  of 
alphabetic  writing,  were  achievements  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  details  of  the  Peloponnesian  Wars,  whether 
estimated  by  their  consequences  to  the  human  race  or  by  their 
value  as  information  in  the  mind  of  the  modem  student. 
Whether  such  achievements  are  regarded  as  falling  within 
die  historic  epoch  or  not  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  They 
belong  to  the  human  career,  and  as  such  they  should  find  their 
place  in  the  picture  of  that  career  which  is  presented  to  the 
younger  generation. 
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TTie  intelligent  person  of  to-day  desires  to  be  so  familiar  with 
such  facts  as  these  in  the  rise  of  civilization  as  to  possess  some 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  early  chapters  in  the  human 
career.  Civilization  arose  in  the  Orient,  and  early  Europe  ob- 
tained it  there.  But  the  languages  of  the  early  Orient  perished, 
and  the  abih^  to  read  them  was  lost  many  centuries  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  never 
lost,  like  those  of  the  andent  Orient.  In  modem  educational 
hbtory  Greek  and  Latin  have  not  been  suddenly  recovered, 
and  we  have  not  had  to  grow  accustomed  to  their  abrupt  intro- 
duction into  science  and  education.  The  sudden  and  dramatic 
recovery  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  human  career,  lying 
behind  Greece  and  Rome,  has  created  a  situation  to  which  our 
histories  of  the  ancient  world,  as  they  are  found  in  our  public 
schools,  have  not  yet  adjusted  themselves.  The  habit  of  regard- 
ing ancient  history  as  beginning  with  Greece  has  become  so 
fixed  that  it  is  not  easily  to  be  changed.  Furthermore,  the 
monuments  and  documents  left  us  by  the  andent  Orient  are 
far  larger  in  extent  than  those  which  we  have  inherited  from 
Greece  and  Rome  together,  and  their  enormous  volume,  to- 
gether with  their  difficult  systems  of  writing,  have  made  it  very 
laborious  to  recover  and  arrange  the  history  of  the  Orient  in 
form  and  language  suitable  for  the  first-year  student. 

In  1884  Eduard  Meyer,  the  leading  andent  historian  of  this 
generation,  in  his  Hiitory  of  Aniiquily  devoted  six  hundred 
and  nineteen  pages  to  the  Orient  In  the  third  edition,  still 
unfinished,  which  began  to  appear  in  1913,  the  portion  of 
the  Orient  thus  far  issued  (less  than  half)  occupies  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  remainder,  still  unpublished, 
win  easily  bring  the  treatment  of  the  Orient  up  to  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  huttdred  pages,  that  is,  about  four  times  its 
fonner  bulk,  A  textbook  which  devotes  a  brief  fifty-  or  sbity- 
page  introduction  to  the  Orient  and  begins  "  real  history  "  with 
the  Greeks  is  not  proportioned  in  accordance  with  modem 
imowledge  of  the  ancient  workl. 
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Furthennore,  the  value  of  the  early  oriental  monuments  as 
teachii^  material  has  as  yet  hardly  been  discerned.  The  highly 
graphic  pictorial  monuments  and  records  of  the  East,  when 
accompanied  by  proper  explanations,  may  be  made  to  convey 
to  the  young  student  the  meaning  and  character  of  a  contem- 
porary historical  source  more  vividly  than  any  body  of  andent 
records  surviving  elsewhere.  When  adequately  explained,  such 
records  also  serve  to  dispel  that  sense  of  complete  unreality 
which  besets  the  young  person  in  studying  the  career  of  andent 
man.  These  materials  have  not  been  employed  in  our  schools, 
because  they  have  not  been  available  to  the  teacher  in  the 
current  textbooks. 

Finally,  when  we  recall  that  the  leading  religion  of  the  world — 
the  one  which  still  dominates  Western  dvilization  to-day  —  came 
to  us  out  of  the  Orient ;  when  we  further  remember  that  before 
it  fell  the  Roman  Empire  was  completely  orientalized,  it  would 
appear  to  be  only  fair  to  our  schools  to  give  them  books  furnish- 
ing an  adequate  treatment  of  pre-Greelc  civilization.  This  does 
not  mean  to  question  for  a  moment  the  undeniable  supremacy 
of  Greek  culture,  or  to  give  it  any  less  space  than  before.  The 
author  believes  that  no  one  who  reads  the  chapters  on  Greece 
in  this  survey  will  gain  the  impression  that  Hellas  has  been  sac- 
rificed to  Moloch  —  in  other  words,  to  her  oriental  predecessors. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  the  surviving  monuments  of 
the  entire  ancient  world  can  be  so  visualized  as  to  render  ancient 
history  a  very  real  story  even  to  young  students,  and  that  these 
monuments  may  be  made  to  tell  their  own  story  with  great 
vividness.  This  method  he  has  already  introduced  into  the 
ancient-history  chapters  of  Outlines  of  European  History,  Pari  T, 
where  it  has  demonstrated  its  availability.  The  same  method 
has  been  employed  in  illustrating  this  ancient  history.  The 
result  has  been  a  book  somewhat  larger  than  the  current  text- 
books on  andent  history ;  but  the  excess  b  due  to  the  series  of 
illustrations.  The  book  actually  contains  a  text  of  about  five 
hundred  pages,  with  a  "picture  book"  of  about  two  hundred 
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and  fifteen  pages.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  make  the  illustra- 
tions and  accompanying  descriptive  matter  part  of  each  lesson. 
The  references  in  the  text  to  the  illustrations,  and  the  refer- 
ences to  the  text  in  the  descriptive  matter  under  the  illustrations, 
if  noted  and  used,  will  be  found  to  meige  text  and  illustrations 
into  3  unified  whole.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  references  to  the 
text  are  by  paragraph  {§ )  except  a  few  references  by  "  Section." 

An  elaborate  system  of  maps  has  been  arranged  by  the 
author  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  successive  epochs  of 
histoiy  before  the  student  in  terms  of  geography.  The  under- 
lying principle  is  the  arrangement  on  the  same  plate  of  from . 
two  to  four  maps  representing  successive  historical  epochs. 
It  is  believed  that  these  composite  maps,  called  by  the  author 
sequence  maps,  will  prove  a  powerful  aid  to  the  teacher. 

The  author  has  not  found  it  an  easy  task  to  turn  from 
twenty-five  years  of  research  in  a  laboratory  of  ancient  history, 
extending  from  a  university  post  in  America  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  oriental  lands,  and  endeavor  to  summarize  for  youthful 
readers  the  facts  now  discernible  in  the  career  of  ancient 
man.  Under  these  circumstances  the  experience  of  my  friend 
Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  study  of  history  in  the  schools  of  America,  has  been 
invaluable.  The  book  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  inspiration  of 
his  unflagging  interest  and  the  helpfulness  of  his  long  experi- 
ence in  the  art  of  simplification.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  Professor  Robinson's  Medieval  and  Modem  Times  forms 
the  continuation  of  tliis  volume  on  ancient  history.  To  my 
ccJIeague  Professor  C.  F.  Huth  also  I  am  indebted  for  careful 
reading  of  the  proofs,  accompanied  by  unfailingly  valuable 
oounseL  To  him,  furthermore,  I  owe  the  excellent  bibliography 
of  Greece  and  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Robert  I. 
Adriance,  head  of  the  histoiy  department  of  the  East  Orange 
h^h  sdiools,  has  kindly  read  all  the  proofs.  His  discerning 
criticisms  and  wide  knowledge  have  proved  very  valuable  to  the 
bo(^,  and  his  luifailing  interest  has  been  a  great  encouragement. 
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It  win  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
andent  worjd  in  Outlines  of  Muropean  History,  Part  I,  has 
been  retained  here.  These  portions  had  abeady  been  looked 
over  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barnard  of  the  University  High  School 
of  Chicago,  and  he  has  also  very  kindly  read  the  proofs  of  the 
remainder  of  the  volume.  The  chapters  on  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  have  been  read  by  Professor  D.  D.  Luckenbill,  and 
that  on  the  Hebrews  by  Professor  J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  and  to  their 
kindness  I  am  indebted  for  several  suggestions.  The  sections 
on  early  Christianity  and  the  Church  have  likewise  been  looked 
over  by  my  colleague  Professor  S.  J.  Case.  To  all  these  friends 
and  colleagues  the  author  would  here  express  his  sincere  thanks. 

It  has  been  very  gradfying  to  the  author  to  be  able  to 
include  in  a  book  of  this  character  the  six  charming  etch'mgs 
made  expressly  for  the  volume  by  Mr.  George  T.  Plowman. 
To  Mrs.  William  T.  Brewster  he  is  also  indebted  for  the 
beautiful  water  coktr  of  the  Plain  of  Ai^os  (Plate  III).  Besides 
photographs  furnished  by  the  Egyptian  Expedition  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  many  illustrations  have  been  contributed 
by  foreign  scholars,  to  whom  the  author  would  here  express 
his  thanks,  especially  to  Bissing  (Munich),  Borchardt  (Cairo), 
D^chelette  now  alas  I  a  sacrifice  of  the  great  war  (Roanne), 
Dorpfeld  (Athens  and  Berlin),  Hoemes  (Vienna),  Koldewey 
(Babylon),  Montelius  (Stodchohn),  Schaefer  (Beriin),  Schubart 
(Berlin),  Stdndoiff  (Leipzig),  and  some  others,  who  have  kindly 
furnished  photographs  and  fetches.  The  author  is  also  espe- 
cially indebted  to  Messrs.  Undenvood  &  Underwood  for  per- 
mission to  use  their  unrivaled  series  of  Egyptian,  oriental,  and 
Mediterranean  photographs  as  the  bass  for  a  number  of 
sketches:  F^.  23,  iia,  118,  153,  159,  163,  171,  174,  175, 
176.  '77-  178,  179,  189,  190,  203,  221,  260.  No  more  vivid 
impres^ons  of  the  places  and  scenes  where  the  men  of  the 
early  world  lived  and  wrought  can  be  obtained  than  by  the  use 
of  these  photographs  in  stereoscopic  form.  Teachers  who  make 
the  Underwood  stereographs  a  part  of  their  equipment  will 
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find  that  their  teaching  gains  enormously  in  effectiveness.  The 
author  desires  to  thank  also  Mr.  E.  K.  Robinson  of  Ginn  and 
Company,  without  whose  experienced  assistance  and  unfailing 
patience  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  complete  the  unusual 
and  elaborate  illustrative  scheme  of  this  book.  To  the  pub- 
lishers, who  have  unhesitatingly  supported  this  expensive  and 
laborious  illustrative  equipment  and  to  the  remarkably  skillful 
and  efficient  proofreaders  and  printers  who  have  solved  the 
numerous  and  extraordinary  typographical  difficulties  involved 
in  so  large  an  illustrative  scheme,  the  author  would  also  offer 
his  hearty  thanks. 

JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED 
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PART  I.   THE  EARLIEST  EUROPEANS 

CHAPTER  I 

early  hakeind  iit  busope 

Section  i.  Earliest  Man's  Ignorance  and  Progress 

We  all  know  that  our  fathers  and  mothers  never  saw  an  i.  Man's 
aeioplane  when  they  were  children,  and  veiy  few  of  them  had  Mention  uU 

ever  seen  an  automobile.    Thar  fathers  lived  during  most  of  ""luifenient 
°  of  the  potse» 

th^  lives  without  electric  lights  or  telephones  in  their  houses.  <ioni  of  Ufe 
Thar  grandfathers,  our  great-grandfathers,  were  obliged  to 
make  all  long  journeys  in  stagecoaches  drawn  by  horses,  and 
some  of  them  died  without  ever  having  seen  a  locomotive. 
One  after  another,  as  they  have  been  invented,  such  things 
have  come  and  continue  to  come  into  the  lives  of  men. 

Each  device  grew  out  of  earlier  inventions,  and  each  would  a.  Ancient 
have  been  impossible  without  the  inventions  which  came  in  si^'^f' 
before  it.  Thus,  if  we  went  back  far  enough,  wc  would  reach  a  ^"ilri^emenu 
point  where  no  one  could  build  a  stagecoach  or  a  wagon,  because  followed  by 
no  one  had  invented  a  wheel  or  tamed  a  wild  horse.    Earlier  rivainei 
still  there  were  no  ships  and  no  travel  or  commerce  by  sea. 
There  were  no  metal  tools,  for  no  one  had  ever  seeri  any 
metal    Without  metal  tools  for  cutting  the  stone  therg  could 
be  no  fine  buildings  or  stone  structures.    It  was  impossible  to 
write,  for  no  one  had  invented  writing,  and  so  there  were  no 
books  nor  any  knowledge  of  science.    At  the  same  time  there 
were  no  schools  or  hospitals  or  churches,  and  no  laws  or 
govcnunent.    This  book  is  intended  to  tell  the  stoiy  of  how 
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mankirid  gained  all  these  things  and  built  up  great  nations  whidi 
struggled  among  themselves  for  leadership,  and  then  weakened 
and  felt.    This  stoiy  forms  what  we  call  ancient  history. 

3.  Hu  be-  If  we  go  back  far  enough  in  the  stoiy  of  man,  we  reach  a 
f^^gaod  time  when  he  possessed  nothing  whatever  but  his  hands  with 
to'te^htoi    ^^^'^  to  protect  himself,  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  meet  all  his 

other  needs.  He  must  have  been  without  speech  and  unable 
even  to  buiid  a  fire.  There  was  no  one  to  teach  him  anything. 
The  earliest  men  who  began  in  this  situation  had  to  learn 
everything  for  themselves  by  slow  experience  and  long  effort, 
and  every  tool,  however  simple,  had  to  be  invented. 

4.  Savage*  People  so  completely  uncivilized  as  the  earliest  men  must 
show  lu'the  l>^ve  been,  no  longer  exist  on  earth.  Nevertheless,  the  lowesit 
Ji^"'^''^  savage  tribes  found  by  explorers  at  the  present  day  are  still 
Taunsnian*  leading  a  life  very  much  like  that  of  our  early  ancestors. 
the^hid  For  example,  the  Tasmanians,  the  people  whom  the  English 
{^^^^  *"        found  on  the  island  of  Tasmania  a  century  or  so  ago,  wore 

no  clothing ;  they  had  not  learned  how  to  build  a  roofed  hut ; 
they  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  bow  and  arrows,  nor  even 
to  fish.  They  had  no  goats,  sheep,  or  cows ;  no  horses,  not 
even  a  dog.  They  had  never  heard  of  sowing  seed  nor  rai» 
ing  a  crop  of  any  kind.  They  did  not  know  that  clay  would 
harden  in  the  fire,  and  so  they  had  no  pottery  jars,  jugs,  or 
dishes  for  food. 

5.  The  Naked  and  houseless,  the  Tasmanians  had  learaed  lo  satisfy 
and  what  orily  a  very  few  of  man's  needs.  Yet  that  which  they  had 
^^*j''         learned   had   carried  them  a  long  way  beyond   the  earliest 

men.  They  could  kindle  a  fire,  which  kept  them  wami  in 
cold  weather,  and  over  it  they  cooked  their  meat.  They  had 
learned  to  construct  very  good  wooden  spears,  though  without 
metal  tips,  for  they  had  never  heard  of  metal.  These  spears, 
tipped  with  stone,  they  could  throw  with  great  accuracy,  and 
thus  bring  down  the  game  they  needed  for  food,  or  drive  away 
their  human  enemies.  They  would  take  a  flat  stone  and,  by 
chipping  off  the  edges  to  thin  them,  they  could  make  a  rude 
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bufe  with  which  to  skin  and  cut  up  the  game  they  killed. 
They  were  also  veiy  deft  in  weaving  cups,  vessels,  and  baskets 
of  baric  fiber.  Above  all,  they  had  a  simple  language,  with 
words  for  all  the  ordinary  things  they  used  and  did  every  day. 

It  was  only  after  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand 
years  of  savage  life  and 
sk>w  progress  that  the 
earliest  prehistoric  men 
of  Europe  reached  and 
passed  beyond  a  stage 
of  savagery  like  that 
of  the  Tasmanians  just 
described.  The  Eu- 
rope which  formed  the 
home  of  these  eariiest 
Tien  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  to- 
day. In  the  shadow 
of  the  k)fty  primeval 
forests  which  fringed 
the  streams  and  clothed 
the  wide  plains,  the 
ponderous  hippopota- 
mus wallowed  along 
the  shores  of  the  Euro- 
pcan  rivers.  The  fierce 
rhinoceros,  with  a  horn 
three  feet  in  length, 
charged  through  the 
heavy  tropical  growth  on  their  banks,  and  vast  elephants,  with 
shaggy  hair  two  feet  long  (Fig.  lo,  7).  wandered  through  the 
jungles  behind.  Myriads  of  bison  and  wild  horses  grazed  on  the 
uplands,  and  the  broken  glades  sheltered  numerous  herds  of 
deer.    A  moist  atmosphere,  warm  and  enervating,  vibrant  with 


Fig.    I.      FlRE-MAKlNG    WITHOUT 

Matches,  by  Modern  Natives 
OF  Australia 
The  outfit  ia  very  simple,  consisting  merely 
of  a  round,  dry  stick  placed  upright  with 
the  lower  end  in  a  hole  in  a  dry  tree-trunk 
lying  on  the  ground.  By  turning  the  stick 
rapidly  between  both  hands  the  friction 
finally  generates  sufficient  heat  to  produce 
flame  (g  8) 
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the  notes  of  many  tropical  birds,  pervaded  this  prehiatMic 
European  wildemcss  stretching  far  across  Europe. 

With  nothing  to 
!  cover    his    naked- 

ness, the  early  sav- 
age of  Europe 
roamed  stealthily 
through  these  trop- 
ical forests,  seek- 
ing his  daily  food 
among  the  roots, 
seeds,  and  wild 
fruits  wherever  he 
could  find  them, 
and  listening  with 
keen  and  eager  ear 
for  the  sound  of 
Fig.  2.  A  Group  of  North  American  small  gune  which 
Indians  making  Flint  Weapons.  (After    he  might  be  able 


Holmes) 


lay  low  with  his 
rough  wooden  club. 
Doubtless  he  often 
fled  in  teiTor  as  he 
felt  the  thunderous 
tread  of  the  giant 


The  farthest  Indiin  U  piying  looae  ■  Urge 
fliDt  itone.  This  ii  the  raw  material,  which  it 
then  taken  by  the  middle  Indian,  who  crashei 
it  down  upon  a  rock  and  ihatten  it  into  frag- 
ments. One  of  these  fragments  is  then  taken 
by  the  neareit  Indian,  who  hold*  it  in  hii  left 
band  while  he  strikes  it  with  a  stone  in  his  •      i       *    l     * 

right  hand.  These  blows  flake  off  pieces  of  animals  Of  the  for- 
Bint,  and  the  Indian  is  so  skillful  that  he  can  est  or  caught  dim 
thus  (hape  a  flint  hatchet.  This  process  of  shap-  g^^masea  of  colossal 
ing  the  flint  by  blows  (that  is,  by  fiercmtion)        ,     T  ,        . 

was  the  earliest  and  nidett  method  and  pro-  elephants  plungmg 
duced  the  roughest  stone  tools.  In  the  course  through  the  deep 
of  thousands  of  years  two  improvements  fol-  ^^^  ^f  jhe  jungle, 
lowed  —  chipping  the  edge  by  ^rrjjarr  (Fig.  5)  ■  l     t    l 

andsharpeningtheedgeby^W,>i^(Fig.  i6,j)      At  night  the  hunter 
slept  wherever  the 
game  had  led  him,  after  cutting  up  the  flesh  of  his  prey  with 
a.  wooden  luiife  and  devouring  it  raw.    Not  knowing  how  to 
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make  a  fire  to  ward  off  the  savage  beasts,  he  lay  trembling  in 
the  darkness  at  the  roar  of  the  mighty  saber-tooth  tiger. 

At  length,  however,  he  learned  to  know  fire,  perhaps  finding  S.  Hia 
it  in  his  jungle  haunts  when  the  lightning  kindled  a  forest  fire,  kindle  tin 
or  fearing  it  from  afar  as  he  viewed  the  terrible  volcanoes  "■  """o"* 
along  the  Mediterranean.   It  was  a  great  step  forward  when  he 
at  last  learned  to  produce  it  himself  with  his  whirl-stick  (F^.  i). 
He  could  then  cook  tus  food,  warm  his  body,  and  harden  the 
tip  of  his  wooden  spear  in  the  lire.   But  his  dull  wooden  knife 
he  oould  not  harden,  and  he  sometimes  found  a  broken  stone 
and  used  its  n^iged  edge.   When  he  learned  to  shape  the  stone 
to  suit  his  needs  (Fig.  i),  and  thus  to  produce  a  rude  tool  or 
weapon,  he  entered  what  we  now  call  the  Stone  Age,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  years  ago. 

From  this  point  on  we  can  hold  in  our  hands  the  very  stone  9.  Cireer  of 
tools  and  implements  with  which  early  men  maintained  them-  ^^^ein 
selves  in  their  long  struggle  to  survive.    By  the  long  trail  ''f  -  If^j";—! e. 
stone  implements  which  they  left  behind  them  we  can  follow  mentaMid 
titem  and  tell  just  how  far  they  had  advanced  in  the  succes-  of  hu  handa 
sive  stages  of  thdr  upward  career;   for  these  stages  are  re- 
vealed to  us  by  their  increasing  skill  in  working  stone  and  in 
other  industries  which   they  gradually  learned.    We  can  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  examples  of  their  handiwork  which  still  survive, 
three  successive  ages,  which  we  may  call  the  Early  Stone  Age, 
Sie  Middle  Stone  Age,  and  the  Late  Stone  Age.   Let  us  now 
observe  man's  progress  through  these  three  ages,  one  after 
the  other. 

Section  2,   The  Early  Stone  Age 
Until  a  short  time  ago  it  was  supposed  that  human  history  10.  Modem 
was  comparatively  brief.     Moreover,    everyone   took   it   for  ^^t^° 
granttd  that  the  earlier  period  of  man's  past  had  left  no  siir-  JJ*  ""^ 
viving  traces.    An  old  letter  written  in  London  two  hundred  «go 
pears  ago  (1714)  tells  how  a  certain  apothecary  discovered 
the  bones  of  an  elephant  in  a  gravel-pit  near  London,  and,  near 
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by,  the  flint  head  of  a  spear.  Al- 
though this  letter  was  soon  after- 
ward published,  with  a  drawing  of 
the  spearhead,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it  and  it  was  quickly  forgotten. 
For  over  a  century  similar  discov- 
eries, both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  met  with  the  same  fate. 
It  was  not  until  some  fifty  years 
ago,  after  the  evidence  had  been 
available  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
that  the  eyes  of  scientific  men  were 
at  last  opened  to  the  fact  of  the 
enormously  long  sojourn  of  man 
upon  the  earth. 

Long-continued   excavations,    es> 
Fig,  3.    A  Flint  Fist-     pecially  in  France,  have  furnished 
HATCHET  OF  THE  Early     thousands  of  stone  tools  which  re- 
Stone  Age  veal  to  us  the  progress  of  the  Early 

Rough  flint  flakes  older  than  Stone  Age  hunter  after  he  had  found 
the  list-hatchet  still  survive  that  he  could  chip  stones.  By  study- 
to  show  us  man's  earliest  .,,,.,.  . 
efforts  at  shaping  stone,  mg  the  coUecUons  of  such  Stone  tools 
But  the  fist-hatchet  ia  the  now  in  the  museums  of  Europe  we 
earliest  well-finished  type  can  see  how  the  early  man  graduaUy 
of  tool  produced  by  man.  ^  ■  ..  r  j  1  u-  j 
The  original  is  about  9  ""^grew  a  vancty  of  rudely  chipped 
inches  long,  and  the  draw-  Stones  and  finally  produced  a  suc- 
ing  reduces  it  to  less  than  ^essful  stone  implement  (Fig.  3). 
Onethird.  Either  end  might  _,  .  ,  j  r  1  .  ^l- 
b«  used  as  the  cutting  edge,  ^ha  he  used  for  almost  everything, 
but  it  was  usually  grasped  It  was  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long, 
in  the  fist  by  the  narrower  narrow  above  and  wider  below,  and 
hal^le'!"  Ha"nd7es  of^wood  sufficiently  sharp  to  enable  him  tO 
or  horn  do  not  appear  until  cut  the  roots  and  branches  which  he 
much  later  (cf.  Fig.  16,^-/).  used  for  food,  to  shape  his  wooden 
Traces  of  use  and  wear  are  -  ,  ■  „-  .r-^  /-r-  \  j  . 
les  found  on  such  fire-kmdhng  outfit  (Fig.  i),  and  to 
fitt-hatchcts               hew  out   his  heavy  wooden  club. 
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This  stone  implement  we  call  a  "  fist-hatchet,"  because  it  was 
grasped  in  the  fist,  usually  by  the  narrow  end,  for  the  hunter 
had  not  yet  discovered  how  to  attach  a  handle.  These  fist- 
hatchets  have  been  found  in  many  places  in  Europe  as  weH 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  earliest  widely  made 
and  used  human  device  which  has  survived  to  our  day. 

Perishing  probably  in  great  niunbers,  as  his  hazardous  life  n.  Limio- 
went  on,  this  savage  hunter  of  prehistoric  Europe  continued  E«riyStooe 
for  thousands  of  years  the  uncertain  struggle  for  survival.  He  ^'  ""^ 
slowly  improved  his  rough  stone  fist-hatchet,  and  he  probably 
teamed  to  make  additional  implements  of  wood,  but  these  have 
of  course  rotted  and  perished,  so  that  we  know  nothing  of 
diem.  Of  all  the  later  possessions  of  man  he  had '  not  yet  one. 
The  wide  giainfields  and  the  populous  and  prosperous  com* 
munities  of  later  Europe  were  still  many  thousands  of  years 
distant,  in  a  future  which  it  was  even  more  impossible  for 
him  to  foresee  than  our  own  now  is  for  us.  Single-handed  he 
waged  war  upon  all  animals.  There  was  not  a  beast  which 
was  not  his  foe.  There  was  as  yet  no  dt^,  no  sheep  or  fowl, 
to  which  he  might  stretch  out  a  kindly  hand.  The  ancestor  of 
the  modem  dog  was  then  either  the  jackal  or  the  fierce  wolf  of 
the  forest,  leaping  upon  the  primitive  hunter  unawares,  and 
ibose  beasts  which  were  the  ancestors  of  our  modem  domestic 
animaTs  werc  either  not  yet  in  existence  in  Europe  or,  like  the 
horse,  still  wandered  the  forests  in  a  wild  -state  (cf.  Fig.  12). 

At  length  the  Early  Stone  Age  hunter  began  to  notice  that  13.  Coming 
tbe  air  of  his  forest  home  was  losing  its  tropical  warmth. 
Geologists  have  not  yet  found  out  why,  but  the  dimate  grew 
colder,  and,  as  the  ages  passed,  the  ice,  which  all  the  year  round 
still  overlies  the  region  of  the  North  Pole  and  the  summits  of 
the  Alps,  be|;an  to  descend.  The  northern  ice  crept  farther  and 
farther  southward  until  it  covered  England  as  far  south  as  the 
Thames.  The  ^ciers  of  the  Alps  moved  down  the  Rhone 
valley  as  far  as  the  spot  where  now  the  dty  of  Lyons  stands 
(see  map,  p.  8).    On  our  own  continent  of  North  America 
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During  the  Ice  Age  the  ice  advanced  and  retreated  four  times ;  that 
is,  there  were  four  periods  of  cold,  each  followed  by  a  long  interval  of 
warmth.  These  periods  of  cold  and  warmlh  arc  indicated  by  the  fall- 
ing (cold)  and  the  rising  (warmth)  of  the  wavy  line  in  the  diagram.  We 
are  now  living  in  the  fourth  warm  interval.  It  is  clear  that  prehistoric 
men  began  to  make  fiat-hatchcls  in  one  of  the  warm  intervals ;  but  it 
has  been  very  difficult  for  geologisls  and  archjeologisis  to  find  out  wAi'ck 
warm  interval.  Some  think  that  it  was  the  srcond,  and  if  so,  then  men 
began  making  stone  tools  at  least  (wo  hundred  thousand  years  ago- 
Most  investigators,  however,  now  believe  that  stone  toolmaking  be- 
gan early  in  the  third  warm  interval;  that  is,  the  warm  interval  pre- 
ceding the  last  advance  of  the  ice.  In  this  case  stone  toolmaking  may 
have  begun  as  late  as  fifty  thousand  years  before  Christ.  But  Professor 
Henry  Fairfield  Osbom.  in  his  valuable  volume  Men  of  lit  Old  Stont  Agt, 
accepts  a  date  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  years  ago  for 
the  earliest  stone  tools,  which  he  also  places  in  the  illird  warm  interval 
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the  soutliem  edge  of  the  ke  is  marked  by  lines  of  bowlders  car- 
lictl  and  left  there  by  the  ice.  Such  lines  of  bowlders  are  found, 
for  example,  as  far  south  as  Long  Island,  and  westward  abng 
the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri. 


abode  and  crushing  down  vast  trees  in  many  a  sheltered  glen  or 
favorite  hunting-ground.  Many  of  the  animals  familiar  to  him  re- 
treated to  the  wanner  South,  and  he  was  forced  gradually  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  a  cold  dimate.  This  change  ended  the  Early 
Stone  Age,  but  the  rude  iist-hatchet  of  its  hunters,  and  the  bones 
of  the  huge  animals  they  slew,  were  sometimes  left  lying  side 
V  ^  in  the  sand  and  gravel  far  up  on  the  valley  slopes  where 
in  these  prehistoric  ages  the  rivers  of  France  once  flowed, 
before  their  deep  modem  beds  had  been  eroded.  And  as  these 
long-buried  relics  are  brought  forth  to-day,  they  tell  us  the  fas- 
cmating  story  of  man's  earliest  progress  in  gaining  control  of 
the  world  about  him.  The  coming  of  the  ice,  strange  as  it  may 
>eem,  brought  with  it  a  new  period  of  progress,  which  we  call 
the  Middle  Stone  Age. 

Section  3.    The  Middle  Stone  Age 

Unable  to  buQd  himself  a  shelter  from  the  cold,  the  hunter  15.  The  in 
took  refuge  in  the  limestone  caves  (Fig.  4),  where  he  and  his   Middle  Stone 
(tescendants  continued  to  live  for  thousands  of  years.    We  can  owp™i»i^ 
iniagine  him  at  the  door  of  his  cave,  carefully  chipping  off  the  chipped 
edge  of  his  flint  tools.   He  has  left  the  rude  old  fist-hatchet  far  troduction  of 
behind,  for  the  hunter  has  finally  discovered  that  hy  pressure  with  ivo"™  kopto- 
a  hard  piece  of  bone  he  can  chip  off  a  line  of  fine  flakes  along  "*""» 
the  edge  of  his  Hint  tool  and  thus  produce  a  much  finer  cutting 
e>%e  (Fig,  5)  than  by  chipping  with  blows  {or  percussion),  as 
be  fonnerfy  did.   This  discovery  enabled  him  to  produce  a  coa- 
adcrable  variety  of  flint  tools — chisels,  drills  and  hammers, 
poltsbers  and  scrapers  (Fig.  5).  The  new/fw«wra-chippcd  edges 
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were  sharp  enough  to  cut  and  shape  even  bone,  ivoty,  and 
especiaJly  reindeer  horn.  The  mamtnotb  (Fig,  lo,  7)  furnished 
the  hunter  with  ivory,  and  when  he  needed  horn  he  found 
great  herds  of  reindeer,^  driven  southward  by  the  ice,  grazing 
before  the  entrance  of  his  cavern  (Fig.  10,  j-j). 


This  district  is  filled  with  remains  of  Middle  Stone  Age  man.  The 
dark  opening  at  <4  b  the  entrance  to  a  famous  cavern  (called  Fenl-dt- 
Caume)  containing  the  finest  wall  paintings  (§  18)  of  the  Middle  Stone 
Age  surviving  in  France,  They  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  Altamira, 
Spain.  On  the  floor  are  layers  of  rubbish  containing  human  remains, 
as  in  Fig.  g.    (Drawn  from  a  photograph  by  Professor  Osbom) 

18.  The  Mid-  Equipped  with  his  new  and  keener  tools,  the  hunter  worked 
Age  hunter's  out  barbed  ivory  spear-points,  which  he  mounted  with  long 
andskin''""  '''<>o<^*"'  shafts.  He  also  discovered  the  bow  and  arrows,  and 
clothing  lie  carried  at  his  girdle  a  sharp  flint  dagger.  For  straightening 
his  wooden  spear-shafts  and  arrows  he  invented  an  ingenious 
shaft-straightener  of  reindeer  horn.     Another  clever  device  of 
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bom  or  ivoiy  was  his  new  throwing-stick,  by  which  he  could 
hull  his  long  spear  much  farther  and  with  greater  power 
(Figs.  6  and  7) 
than  he  could  be- 
fore. Fine  ivoiy 
needles  (Fig.  8) 
"Jiow  that  the 
hunter  now  pro- 
tected himself  f  run 
cold,  and  from  the 
brambles  of  the 
forest  wilderness 
vith  cbtfaing  made 
by  sevnng  together 
the  skins  of  the 
animals  he  slew. 
Thus  equipped, 
dte  hunter  of  the 
Uiddle  Stone  Age 
was  a  much  more 
dangerous  foe  of 
the  wild  creatures  f^.^fJl! 
ban  were  his  a 
cestors  of  the  Early 


17.  Life  of 
the  Middle 
Stone  Ag9 


Fig.  s- 


0  left  they  include  knives,  spear- 
and  arrow-points,  scrapers,  drills,  and  various 
edged  tools.  They  show  great  skill  and  preci- 
sion in  flailing.  The  fine  edges  have  all  been 
Stone  Am  In  a  P^°*'"=«<^  ^'3  chipping  off  a  line  of  flakes  along 
.     ,  ,       the  margin,  seen  especially  in  the  long  piece  at 

sngic    cavern    m     the  right.    This  chipping  is  done  by  pnisun. 
Sidly  modem  ar-     The  brittleness  of  flint  is  such  that  if  a  hard 
ttejbgijB    have    Pl=="' 1»~  if  P""«J  «™ly  wi«»  >  «i« 
"  edge,  a  tlake  of  flint,  often  reaching  tar  back 

dug  out  the  bones  hom  the  edge,  will  snap  off  in  response  to 
of  DO  less  than  two  increasing  pressure.  This  was  a  great  im- 
tbousand      hippo.     Pro^«»'e°t  "ver  the  earliest  method  by  striking 

'^'^  {ptrcuiiioH,  Figs.  3  and  3) 

potamuses   which 

these  Middle  Stone  Age  hunters  killed.  In  France  one  group 
of  sudi  men  slew  so  many  wild  horses  (F^,  ro,  (5)  for  food  that 
tlie  booes  which  tb^  tossed  about  their  camp  fires  gathered 
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in  masses  forming  a  layer  in  some  places  six  feet  thick  and 
covering  a  space  about  equal  to  four  modem  dty  lots  of 
fifty  by  two  hundred  feet.  Among  such  depos:t3  excavators 
have  found  even  the  bone  whistle  with  which  the  returning 
hunter  announced  his  coming  to  the  hungry  family  waiting 
in  the  cave  (Fig.  4).  On  his  arrival  there  he  found  his  home 
surrounded  by  revolting  piles  of  garbage.    Amid  foul  odors 


Fig.  6.    Modern  Eskimo  Native  hurli.vg  a  Spear  with  a 
Th  rowing-Stick 

The  speai  lies  in  3  channel  in  the  throwing-stick  (a),  which  the  hunter 
grasps  at  one  end.  At  the  outer  end  (4)  of  the  throwing-stick  is  a  hook 
(cf.  Fig.  7,  B)  against  which  the  butt  of  the  spear  lies,  and  as  the  hunter 
throws  forward  his  arm,  retaining  the  throwing-stick  in  his  hand  and 
allowing  the  spear  to  go,  the  throwing-stick  acts  like  an  elongation  of 
his  arm,  giving  great  sweep  and  propelling  power  as  the  spear  is  dis- 
charged. Modern  schoolboys  would  not  find  it  hard  to  make  and  use 
such  a  throwing-stick  (see  §  16) 

of  decaying  flesh  this  savage  European  crept  into  his  cave- 
dwelling  at  night,  litde  realizing  that,  many  feet  beneath  the 
cavern  floor  on  which  he  slept,  lay  the  remains  of  his  ancestors 
in  layer  upon  layer,  the  accumulations  of  thousands  of  years 
(Fig.  9)- 
18,  Discov.  It  is  not  a  little  astonishing  to  find  that  these  Middle  Stone' 

SioneAge  *   Age  hunters  could  already  carve  (Fig.  7),  draw  (Fig.  10),  and 
in»"ton^      even  paint  with  considerable  skill.   A  Spanish  nobleman,  in- 
ings.and        vestigating  a  cavern  on  his  estate  in  Northern  Spain,  was  at 
one  time  digging  among  the  accumulations  on  the  floor  of  the 
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am,  where  he  found  flint  and  bone  im- 
plements, when  his  little  daughter,  who 
»as  playing  about  in  the  gloom  of 
the  cavern,  suddenly  shouted,  "  Toros  I 
ton»  I"  ("Bulls  I  bulls  I").  Atthesame 
time  she  pointed  to  the  ceiling.  The 
startled  father,  looking  up,  beheld  a 
never-to4>c-forgotten  sight  which  at  once 
intemipted  his  flint-digging.  In  a  long 
line  stretiiung  far  across  the  ceiling  of 
the  cavern  was  a  vast  procession  of 
bison  bulls  painted  in  well-preserved  col- 
ore on  the  rock.  For  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand years  no  Human  eye  had  beheld 
these  cave  paindi^  of  a  vanished  race 
of  prehistoric  men,  till  the  ^e  of  a  child 
rediscovered  them. 

Other  evidences  of  higher  life  among 
ihese  eariy  men  are  few  indeed.  Never- 
theless, even  these  ancient  men  of  the 
Middle  Stone  Age  believed  in  divine 
beings;  th^  already  had  a  crude  idea 
of  the  life  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  de- 
parted person  after  death.  Dressed  in 
his  customary  ornaments,  equipped  at 
least  with  a  few  flint  Implements,  and 
protected  by  a  rough  circle  of  stones, 
die  departed  hunter  was  buried  in  the 
cave  beneath  the  hearth  where  he  had 
so  often  shared  the  results  of  the  hunt 
'with  his  family.  Here  the  bodies  of 
these  primitive  men  are  found  at  the 
present  day,  tying  in  successive  strata 
of  refuse  which  continued  to  collect  for 
ages,  the  lowest  bodies  sometimes  far 


Middle  Slone 


Fig,  7.  A  Throwing-   . 

Stick  once  used  by 
A  Hunter  of  the 
Middle  Stoke  Age 
Two  viewa  of  the  same 
slick,  seen  from  front 
[A)  and  side  (£).  It  is 
carved  of  reindeer  tiom 
to  represent  the  head 
and  forelegs  of  an  ibex. 
Observe  hookat  the  top 
offfforholdingthebutt 
of  the  spear-shaft,  as  in 
Fig.  6.  The  throwing- 
stick  and  the  how  were 
man's  earliest  devices 
for  propelling  his  weap- 
ons with  speed 
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of  Ihe  ice ; 
lUnm  of  the 
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down  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  accumulations  which  gatiiered 
over  them  (Fig.  9), 

The  signs  left  by  the  ice,  and  still  observable  in  Europe,  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  it  slowly  withdrew  northward  to  its  present 
latitude  probably  not  less  than  some  ten  thousand  years  ago. 
The  retreat  of  the  ice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  climate 
again  grew  warmer  and  became  what  it  is  to-day.    At  this 
point,  therefore,  the  men  of  the  Middle  Stone  Age,  whose  stoiy 
we  have  been  follow- 
ing in  France,  entered 
■     ■  -   '■■■-  ^      upon  natural  conditions 

in  Europe  like  those 
of  to-day.  They  had, 
meantime,  maintained 
steady  progress  in  the 
production  of  tools  and 
implements  with  which 
to  carry  on  their  strug- 
gle for  existence  and 
to    wring    sub^tence 


Such  needles  are  found  still  survivinK  in 
the  nibbish  in  the  French  cavenu,  where 
the  wive*  of  the  prehistoric  huntera  lost 
them  and  failed  to  find  them  again  twenty 
thousand  years  ago.  They  show  that  these 
women  were  already  sewing  together  the 
sicina  of  wild  animab  as  clothing 


from  the  world  around  them.  That  pn^jess  now  carried  man 
into  the  third  great  period  of  the  Stone  Age,  which  we  may 
call  the  Late  Stone  Age.' 


Section  4.  The  Late  Stone  Age 


of  Lue  5l( 

Age  man  i„ 

Europe  and  not  confine  ourselves 


Diiuibu-       The  Late  Stone  Age  remains  of  man's  life  are  discovered 
widely  distributed  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe.   In  our 
study  of  such  remains  we  must  regard  Europe  as  a  whole, 
France  and  its  vicinity,  as  here- 
tofore.  Especially  beside  watercourses,  lakes,  and  inlets  of  the 

1  The  Slone  Age  period*  are  u  follows : 
Earir  Stone  Ate  (none  edge  made  by  nrUdni,  or /ifrcwuin)  1  ChIIrI  Puleoliihic  A(a 
Uiddle  Stone  A^  (chipped  itooe  edge  made  by  /rtUMrt)  1      by  irchieoki^atL 
U..S««A,.(«™«ipn»deb,„*«ii^  i  tilled  N«tiU^A,eb, 
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Fig,  9.   A  Cross  Section  showing  the  Layers  of  Rubbish 

AND  THE  Human  Remains  in  a  Middle  Stone  Ace  Cavern 

(After  DfiCHELETTE) 

This  cavem  ia  at  Grimaldi  on  the  Italian  coa»t  of  the  Mediterranean, 
just  outside  of  France.  The  entrance  is  at  the  left  and  the  back  wall 
at  the  right.  We  see  the  original  rock  floor  at  the  bottom,  and  above 
it  the  layers  of  accumulations,  30  feet  deep  (S  17).  The  black  lines  A 
to  /  represent  layers  of  ashes,  etc.,  the  remains  of  nine  successive 
hearth-firet,  each  of  which  roust  have  been  kept  going  by  the  natives 
for  many  years.  The  thicker  (lightly  shaded)  layers  consisted  of  bones 
of  animals,  rubbish,  and  rocks  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the 
cavern  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  lowennost  layers  (below  /)  con- 
tained bones  of  the  rhinoceros  (representing  a  warm  climate),  while  the 
nppennost  layers  contained  bones  of  the  reindeer  (indicating  a  cold 
climate).  Two  periods,  the  Early  and  the  Middle  Stone  Age,  are  thus 
represented!  the  Early  Stone  Age  below,  the  Middle  Stone  Age  (or 
Reindeer  Age,  \  15)  above.  Five  burials  were  found  by  the  excavators 
in  the  layers  B,  C,  H,  and  /;  layer  C  contained  the  bodies  of  two 
children.  The  lowermost  burial  (in  /)  was  15  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  accumulations  ia  the  cave.  Such  prehistoric  skulls  and  bones  show 
that  several  different  taces  followed  each  other  in  Europe  during  the 
Stme  Age.  The  space  required  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  their 
-,  compelled  their  omission  in  this  volume.  Hence  the 
re  culture  «■£«  have  been  presented  without  reference  to  race 
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down  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  accumulations  wluch  gadiered 
over  them  (Fig.  9). 

The  signs  left  by  the  ice,  and  still  observabk  in  Europe,  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  it  slowly  withdrew  northward  to  its  present 
latitude  probably  not  less  than  some  ten  thousand  years  ago. 
The  retreat  of  the  ice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  climate 
again  grew  wanner  and  became  what  it  is  to-da.y.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  the  men  of  the  Middle  Stone  Age,  whose  story 
we  have  been  foUow- 
ing  in  France,  entered 
•^^=^=  -^  ■s>     upon  natural  conditions 

in  Europe  like  those 
of  to-day.  They  had, 
meantime,  maintained 
Such  needle*  are  found  stiU  surviving  in  steady  progress  in  the 
the  rubbish  in  the  French  caverns,  where  j   _^         r  .     1         j 

the  wives  of  the  prehistoric  hunter,  lost  P™d"Ctlon  of  toob  and 
them  and  failed  to  find  them  again  twenty  implements  with  which 
thousand  years  ago.  They  show  that  these  to  cany  on  their  Strug- 
women  were  already  sewine  together  the  ,  r  .  • 
.Uu  oi  .M  lilmd.  t.  Xftrnj  «'=  '"  exutence  und 
to  wring  subsistence 
from  the  world  around  them.  That  progress  now  carried  man 
into  the  third  great  period  of  the  Stone  Age,  which  we  may 
call  the  Late  Stone  Age,' 

Section  4.  The  Late  Stone  Age 

31.  Disiribu-  The  Late  Stone  Age  remains  of  man's  life  are  discovered 
ing'reTn^r  Widely  distributed  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe.  In  our 
ofLaieSione  gtudy  of  Such  remains  we  must  regard  Europe  as  a  whole, 
Europe  and  not  confine  ourselves  to  France  and  its  vicinity,  as  here- 

tofore.  Especially  beside  watercourses,  lakes,  and  inlets  of  the 


1  The  SCoDc  Age  periods  tn  u  (ollowa 
me  edse  nude  by  KrUdnCp 
(chipped  suae  edfc  made 
M  edge  mule  byxilWt^j 


bydrUdnc,  oT/frounn)  1  CUIed  PsleolitUc  A(* 
edge  nude  t^  framrt)  I      bj  udueokiciUl. 

I  Called  Neglithic  Age  by 
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Fig.  9.   A  Cross  Section  showing  the  Layers  of  Rubbish 
4JJD  THE  Human  Remains  in  a  Middle  Stone  Age  Caverk 

(After  DSchelette) 
This  cavern  U  at  Giimaldi  on  the  Italian  coaat  of  the  Mediterranean, 
juit  outside  of  France.  The  entrance  is  at  the  left  and  the  back  wall 
11  the  right.  We  see  the  original  rock  floor  at  the  bottom,  and  above 
it  the  layen  of  accumulations,  30  feet  deep  (S  17).  The  black  lines  A 
to  /  represent  layers  of  ashes,  etc.,  the  remains  of  nine  successive 
hearth-fires,  each  of  which  must  have  been  kept  going  by  the  natives 
for  many  yean.  The  thicker  [lightly  shaded)  layers  consisted  of  bones 
of  animals,  rubbish,  and  rocks  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the 
cavern  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  lowermost  layers  (below  /)  con- 
tained bones  of  the  rhinoceros  (representing  a  warm  climate),  while  the 
uppermost  layers  contained  bones  of  the  reindeer  (indicating  a  cold 
climate).  Two  periods,  the  Early  and  the  Middle  Stone  Age,  are  thus 
represented ;  the  Early  Stone  Age  below,  the  Middle  Stone  Age  (or 
Reindeer  Age,  %  15)  above.  Five  burials  were  found  by  the  eicavators 
in  the  layers  B,  C,  H,  and  /;  layer  C  contained  the  bodies  of  two 
children.  The  lowermost  burial  (in  /)  was  25  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  accumulations  in  the  cave.  Such  prehistoric  skulls  and  bones  show 
diat  several  different  races  followed  each  other  in  Europe  during  the 
Stose  Age.  The  space  required  and  the  difBculties  involved  in  their 
discussion  have  compelled  their  omission  in  this  volume.  Hence  the 
'  le  culture  stages  have  been  presented  without  reference  to  race 
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down  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  accumulations  whidi  gathered 
over  them  (Fig,  9). 
ao.  Retreat  The  signs  left  by  the  ice,  and  still  observable  in  Europe,  would 

d„TO  of  the     Is^  US  to  think  that  it  slowly  withdrew  northward  to  its  present 
Law  Stone      latitude  probably  not  less  than  some  ten  thousand  years  ago. 
The  retreat  of  the  ice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  climate 
again  grew  warmer  and  became  what  it  is  to-day.    At  this 
point,  therefore,  the  men  of  the  Middle  Stone  Age,  whose  stoiy 
we  have  been  follow- 
ing in  France,  entered 

°'      upon  natural  conditions 

in   Europe  like  those 
of  to^y.    They  had, 
meantime,  maintained 
Such  needle*  arc  found  BtiU  surviving  in      steady  progress  in  the 
the  rubbish  in  the  French  caverns,  where  ,       .         c        ,         . 

the  wives  of  the  prehistoric  hunter,  lost  production  of  tools  and 
them  and  failed  to  find  them  again  twenty  implements  with  which 
thousand  years  ago.  They  show  that-thesc  (q  carry  on  their  Strug- 
women  were  already  sewine  together  the  ,  ,  < 
skins  of  wUd  animals  L  clothing  g'*  ^°^  existence  and 
to  wring  subsistence 
from  the  world  around  them,  lliat  progress  now  carried  man 
into  the  third  great  period  of  the  Stone  Age,  which  we  may 
call  the  Late  Stone  Age.* 


Section  4.  The  Late  Stone  Age 

II.  Diitribu-  The  Late  Stone  Age  remains  of  man's  life  are  discovered 
big'remiLiQii*  widely  distributed  throughout  a  laige  part  of  Europe.  In  our 
of  ute  Stone  study  of  Such  remains  we  must  r^ard  Europe  as  a  whole, 
Europe  and  not  confine  ourselves  to  France  and  its  vicinity,  as  here- 

tofore.  Especially  beside  watercourses,  lakes,  and  inlets  of  the 

1  The  Stone  Age  periods  are  ss  follows : 

Euiy  Slone  Aft  (ilone  edge  ttude  by  itiildng,  oi  ^aaniK)  )  CaDed  PaleoUtliic  A(C 


J  J- 1_      -  ji._i  I  C»11b<1  Neolithic  Ase  bi 

KedcemidebT/nMtav)  J     »„hKilo,l«i 

U.g,l:«lov  Google 


Fig.  9.   A  Cross  Section  showing  the  Layers  of  Rubbish 
AND  THE  Human  Remains  in  a  Middle  Stone  Age  Cavern 

(After  DSchelette) 
This  cavem  is  at  Grimaldi  on  the  Italian  coast  of  the  MediterraDean, 
just  outside  of  Fiance.  The  entrance  is  at  the  left  and  the  back  wall 
at  the  right.  We  see  the  original  rock  floor  at  the  bottom,  and  above 
it  the  layers  of  accumulations,  30  feet  deep  {%  17).  The  black  lines  A 
to  y  represent  laycis  of  ashes,  etc.,  the  remains  of  nine  successive 
beanh-firet,  each  of  which  must  have  been  kept  going  by  the  natives 
for  many  years.  The  thicker  (lightly  ahsded)  layers  consisted  of  bones 
of  animals,  rubbish,  and  rocks  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the 
cavern  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  lowermost  layers  {below  /)  con- 
tained bones  of  the  rhinoceros  (representing  a  warm  climate),  while  the 
tippermost  layers  contained  bones  of  the  reindeer  (indicating  a  cold 
climate).  Two  periods,  the  Early  and  the  Middle  Stone  Age,  are  thus 
reptesenied ;  the  Early  Stone  Age  below,  the  Middle  Stone  Age  (or 
Reindeer  Age,  j  15)  above.  Five  burials  were  found  by  the  excavators 
in  the  layers  B,  C,  M,  and  /;  layer  C  contained  the  bodies  of  two 
children.  The  lowennott  burial  (in  /)  was  25  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  acetuniilalions  10  the  cave.  Such  prehistoric  skulls  and  bones  show 
that  several  different  races  followed  each  other  in  Europe  during  the 
Stone  Age.  The  space  required  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  their 
diacniaion  have  comprcllcd  their  omission  in  this  volume.  Hence  the 
tnccearive  culture  stages  have  been  presented  without  reference  to  race 
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Fio.  10.   Carvings  in  Ivory  (i  and  3-7)  and  in  Stone  of 
Cavern  Walls  (2),  made  by  the  Hunters  of  the  Middle 

Stone  Ace 
The  oldest  works  of  art  by  man,  made  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  yean  ago. 
/,  reindeer  and  salmon  —  hunter's  and  Gshennan's  talisman;  t,  bison 
bull  at  bay ;  J,  grazing  reindeer ;  if,  running  reindeer;  5,  head  of  woman, 
front  view  and  profile ;  6,  head  of  wild  horse  whinnying ;  7,  mammoth, 
showing  huge  tusks  and  long  hair  —  an  animal  long  since  extinct 


16 
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sea  these  early  communities  throughout  most  of  Europe  located 
their  settlements.  It  is,  however,  impassible  to  detennine  the 
different  races  and  peoples  in  various  parts  of  Europe  in  the 
Late  Stone  Age. 

The  earliest  of  such  Late  Stone 
Age  settlements  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  Denmark,  where  the 
wattle  huts  (Fig.  1 1)  of  the  prehis- 
toric Norsemen  stretched  in  strag- 
^ng  lines  far  along  the  sea  beach. 
We  do  not  know  the  race  of  these 
earliest  Norsemen,  but  we  can  sec 
that  they  were  both  fishermen  and 
hunters.  They  already  possessed 
mde  boats  from  which  they  were 
aWe  to  secure  myriads  of  oysters 
near  the  shore,  or  even  to  push 
timid^  out  into  deep  water  for 
other  shellfish.  On  shore  the 
hunter  followed  the  wild  boar  and 
the  wild  bull  (Fig.  1 2)  in  the  neigh- 
boring forests,  and  brought  down 
the  waterfowl  in  the  marshes.  The 
air  was  keen  —  possibly  a  little 
colder  than  now.  On  their  return 
at  twilight  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, crouching  about  the  fire,  de- 
voured their  prey,  tossmg  aside 
the  oyster  shells  and  the  bones  of 
deer  and  wild  boar,  which  formed 
a  circle  of  very  fll-smelling  food 
refuse  about  the  fire. 

This  refuse  gathered  in  ridges  parallel  with  the  shore-line 
and  hundreds  of  feet  long  (Fig.  13),  marking  the  line  of 
firei   which  once  {Reamed  along  the  shores  of  prehistoric 
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Fig.  1 1 .  Plan  of  Remains 

OP   A    Late    Stone   Age 

Hut 

The  circle  of  itones  suf 
rounded  the  base  of  the  walls. 
Beside  the  door  (at  the  left) 
is  a  rough  stone  hearth,  placed 
there  in  order  to  allow  (he 
smoke  to  escape  through  the 
door,  chimneys  having  not 
yet  been  devised.  The  walla 
were  of  wattle  (intcrwovea 
reeds),  made  tight  by  daub- 
ing with  clay.  The  nibbish 
found  in  Che  circle  sometimes 
contains  patches  of  bumed 
clay,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
indented  pattern  of  the  basket- 
like wattle  and  on  the  other 
tbe  impression  of  the  human 
fingers  which  pressed  the  clay 
on  (he  walls  thousands  of 
yean  ago.  The  lire  which 
destroyed  the  hut  baked  the 
clay  plaster  to  po(tery 


Fig.  12.   Skeleton  of  a  Wild  Bull  ttEARiNG  the  Marks  op 
THE  Late  Stone  Age  Hunters'  Arrows  which  killed  him  in 

THE  Danish  Forests  some  Ten  Thousand  Years  ago 
A  Late  Stone  Age  hunter  (§  zz)  shot  him  in  the  back  near  the  spine 
(see  upper  white  ring  on  skeleton).  The  wound  healed,  leaving  a  star 
on  the  rib  {A,  above).  Another  hunter  later  shot  him,  and  this  time  sev- 
eral arrows  pierced  his  vitals.  One  of  them,  however,  struck  a  rib  (see 
lower  white  ring  on  skeleton)  and  brake  off.  Both  sides  of  this  wound, 
still  unhealed,  with  the  broken  flint  arrowhead  still  filling  it,  are  shown 
above  in  B  and  C.  While  the  wounded  hull  was  trying  to  swim  across 
a  neighboring  lake  he  died  and  his  body  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
pursuing  hunter,  on  reaching  the  lake,  found  no  trace  of  him.  In  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years  the  lake  slowly  lilled  up,  and  water  lo  feet 
deep  was  followed  by  dry  peat  of  the  same  depth,  covering  the  skeleton 
of  the  bull,  Heie  he  was  found  some  years  ago  (1905),  and  with  hira 
were  the  flint  arrowheads  that  had  killed  him.  His  skeleton,  still  bear 
tog  the  niaiks  of  the  flint  arrowheads  (A,  B,  C),  was  removed  and  ■« 
up  in  the  Museum  at  Copeahagen 
iS 
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Demnaik.   Eadi  of  these  shell-heaps  is  today  a  stordvnise  of  ^.  Theaheu 
remains  from  the  life  of  these  earliest  Norsemen.   The  shells  Detrniackind 
»nd  bones  reveal  how  extensive  was  their  control  over  the  wild  J^^™  revel* 
He  about  them.    The  marlcs  of  animal  teetfi  on  many  a  bone 
ibow  us  how  the  jackals  of  the  neighboring  forest  crept  up  to 
fiHw  the  bones  along  the  margin  of  the  heap;   and,  slowly 
growing  more  and  more  familiar  with  their  human  ndghbors, 


Fi<i.  13.    Ridge  composed  of  the  Food  Refuse  of  Late 

Stone  Age  Man  on  the  Coast  op  Denmark 
The  ridge  on  the  top  ot  the  hill  at  the  right  stretches  along  the  margin 
o(  a  depreisioD  (at  the  left),  which  was  once  a  shallow  inlet  of  the  sea 
but  ii  now  GUed  up  and  has  become  a  lip.yfield  (notice  the  hay  wagon). 
Such  a  ridge  niade  up  chiefly  of  oyster  shells  is  sometimes  over  half  a 
mile  long  and  over  thirty  paces  wide  and  ma;  contain  a  hundred  thousand 
stone  tools,  weapons,  and  fragments  of  pottery 

these  wild  beasts  at  last  remained  by  the  fireside,  to  become 
the  loyal  companions  of  man,  the  earliest  domestic  animal,  which 
to-day  we  call  the  dog. 

Bits  of  burned  clay  and  broken  pots,  still  lying  in  these  3^.  Indus- 
sheltheaps,  show  us  that  these  early  Norsemen  had  already  by  the  shei 
gained  knowledge,  probably  from  the  South,  of  the  hardening  ^jn^^. 
quality  of  day  when  exposed  to  fire,  and  they  were  now  able  earlieit/oi 
lo  make  rude  kettles  of  burned  clay,  which  we  call  pottery,  Europe; 
the  earliest  in  Europe.'    This  is  one  of  the  most  important  f^^^'"™ 

'  Pottery  ms  probably  invented  independently  in  many  different  regions  of 
<he  worid.  The  endeavor  to  make  a  ntei^Cight,  fireproof  kettle  by  smearing  a 
iBsket  with  day  would  recult  in  pottei;  when  the  attempt  wu  made  to  heat 
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innovations  of  the  Late  Stone  Age.  Another  important  adiicve- 
ment  maiked  the  b^inning  of  this  age.  This  was  the  discovery 
that  the  edge  of  a  stone  tool  might  be  ground  upon  a  whetstone, 
precisely  as  we  grind  a  steel  tool  at  the  present  day.    In  the 
shell-he^is  we  find  the  earliest  heavy  stone  axes  with  a  ground 
edge  (Fig.  i6, /)-  They  made  the  man  of  the  Late  Stone  Age 
vastly  more  successful  in  his  control  of  the  worid  about  hira. 
K.  Tool*  of        His  list  of  tools  as  he  went  about  his  work  was  now  almost 
Stone  Age       ^  complete  as  that  of  the  modem  carpenter.     It  included, 
"^^  besides  the  ax,  likewise  chisels,  knives,  drills,  saws,  and  whet- 

stones, made  mostly  of  flint  but  sometimes  of  other  hard 
stones.  Our  andent  craftsman  had  now  learned  also  to  at- 
tach a  wooden  handle  by  lashings  around  the  ax-head,  or 
even  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  ax-head  and  insert  the  handle 
(Fig.  i6,  j).  These  tools  as  found  to-day  often  display  a  polish 
due  to  the  wear  which  they  have  undergone  in  the  hands  of 
die  user. 
16.  ECTective-  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  stone  tools  were  wholly 
U^  "™*  crude  and  ineffective.  A  recent  experiment  in  Denmark  has 
shown  that  a  modem  mechanic  with  a  stone  ax,  although  un- 
accustomed to  the  use  of  stone  tools,  was  able,  in  ten  work- 
ing hours,  to  cut  down  and  convert  into  logs  twenty-six  pine 
trees  eight  inches  in  thickness.  Indeed,  the  entire  work  of 
getting  out  the  timber  and  building  a  house  was  done  by  one 
mechanie  with  stone  tools  in  eighty-one  days.  It  was  therefore 
quite  possible  for  the  men  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  to  build 
comfortable  dwellings  and  to  attain  a  degree  of  dvilization  far 
above  that  of  savages. 
J7.  SwUi  This  step,  however,  we  are  not  able  to  foltow  among  the 

ofuieLjur  shell-heaps  of  Denmark.  The  most  plentiful  traces  of  the 
Stone  Age  earliest  wooden  houses  are  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  whither 
we  must  now  go.  Here  the  house-building  communities  of  the 
Late  Stone  Age,  desiring  to  make  themselves  safer  from  attack 
by  man  and  beast,  built  their  villages  out  over  the  Swiss  takes. 
They  erected  their  dwellings  upon  platforms  supponed  over 
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dM  water  by  piles  which  they  drove  into  the  lake  bottom.  In 
long  lines  such  lake-villages,  or  groups  of  fitUniwellings,  as  they 
ire  called,  fringed  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  (Fig.  14).  In 
a  few  cases  they  grew  to  a  considerable  size.   At  Wangen  not 


Fig.  14.  Restoration  of  a  Swiss  Lake-Dwellers' 
Settlement 
The  bke-dwellera  felled  trees  with  their  (tone  axes  (Fig.  16,  <)  and  cut 
ttiem  into  piles  *ome  10  feet  long,  sharpened  M  the  lower  era.  These 
ihtj  drove  severil  feet  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  in  water  S  or  10  feet 
■leep.  On  a  platfoiin  supported  by  these  piles  they  then  built  their 
IxHues.  The  platform  was  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  bridge,  which 
nuy  be  seen  here  on  the  rlghL  A  section  of  it  could  be  removed  at 
night  for  protection.  The  fish  nets  seen  drying  at  the  lait,  the  "  dug- 
out "  boat  of  the  hunters  who  bring  in  the  deer,  and  many  other  things 
have  been  found  on  the  lake  bottom  in  recent  times 

less  than  fifty  thousand  piles  wpre  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
tlie  lake  for  the  support  of  the  village  (see  remains  of  such 
pfles  in  Fig.  15). 

In  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  these  lak&dwellers  lived  a  life  as.  Life  of 
of  enviable  peace  and  prosperity.  Their  houses  were  comfort-  iiite.dweiien 
iUe  shelters,  and  they  were  furnished  with  plentiful  wooden 
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furniture  and  implements,  wooden  pitchers  and  spoons,  besides 
pottery  dishes,  bowls,  and  jars  (Fig.  i6,  i,  2,3).  Although 
roughly  made  without  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel  (§  83),  and 
unevenly  burned  without  an  oven  (Fig.  48),  pottery  vessels 
added  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  house.  The  waters 
under  the  settlement    teemed  with  fish,  which   were  caught 


Fig.  15.   Surviving  Remains  of  a  Swiss  Lake-Village 

After  an  unusually  dry  season  Ihe  Swiss  lakes  fell  to  a  very  low  level 
in  1S54,  exposing  the  lake  boltom  with  the  remains  of  the  piles  which 
once  supported  the  lake  villages  along  the  shores.  They  were  thus  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time.  On  the  old  lake  bottom,  among  the  projecting 
piles,  were  found  great  quSntities  of  implements,  tools,  and  furniture, 
like  those  in  Fig.  16,  including  the  dugouts  and  nets  of  Fig.  14,  wheat, 
barley,  ^nes  of  domestic  animals,  woven  flax,  etc.  (§  29).  There  they 
had  been  lying  some  five  thousand  years.  Sometimes  the  objects  were 
found  in  two  distinct  layers,  the  lower  (earlier)  containing  only  ilei' 
tools,  and  the  upper  (later)  containing  ironcc  tools,  which  came  into  the 
lake-village  at  a  later  age  and  fell  into  the  water  on  top  of  Ihe  layer 
of  old  stone  tools  already  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake  (see  §  y)) 

with  a  bone  hook  through  a  trapdoor  in  the  floor  of  the 
house,  or  snared  in  nets  which  the  possession  of  flax,  as  we 
shall  see,  enabled  the  lake- villagers  to  make. 

While  he  had  thus  not  ceased  to  be  a  fisherman  and  hunter, 
the  lake^weller  now  discovered  other  sources  of  food.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  women  of  these  early  ages  had  gath' 
ered  the  seeds  of  wild  grasses  to  be  crushed  between  two 
stones  and  made  into  rude  cakes.    They  now  gradually  learned 
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that  the  growth  of  such  wild  grasses  on  the  mai^^  of  the 
forest  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  might  be  artificially  aided. 

From  such  b^innings  it  was  but  a  step  to  drop  the  seed  3f-  Cuits™- 
inlo  the  soil  at  the  proper  season,  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  harvest  toriey,  ^'d' 

wheat  in  tbe 
Late  Stone 
Age 


F^G.  16.    Fast  of  the  EQUtPMENT  op  a  Late  Stone  Age 
Lake-Dweller 

This  group  contains  the  evidence  for  three  important  inventions  made 
or  received  by  the  men  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  :  fint,  pottery  jara,  like 
>  and  J,  with  rude  decorations,  the  oldest  baked  clay  in  Europe,  and  /, 
1  large  kettle  in  which  the  lake-dwellcr$'  food  was  cooked  j  seiond, 
gTound-edged  tools  like  4,  a  stone  chisel  with  ground  edge  (§  24), 
mounted  in  a  deerhom  handle  tike  a  hatchet,  or  ^,  stone  ai  with  a 
ground  edge,  and  pierced  with  a  hole  for  the  ax  handle  (the  houses  of 
Fig.  14  were  built  with  such  tools) ;  and  third,  weaving,  as  shown  by  d.  2 
spinning  "whorl"  of  baked  clay,  the  earliest  spinning  wheel.  When 
Mjpended  by  a  rough  thread  of  ilax  18  to  20  Inches  long,  it  was  given 
9whirl  which  made  it  spin  in  the  air  like  a  top,  thus  rapidly  twisting  the 
thread  by  which  it  was  hanging.  The  thread  when  sufficiently  twisted 
vas  wound  up,  and  another  length  of  iS  to  zo  inches  was  drawn  out 
fmic  the  unspun  flax  to  be  similarly  twisted.  One  of  these  earliest  spin- 
ning wheels  has  been  found  in  the  Swiss  lakes  with  a  spool  of  l!axen 
■itread  still  attached.  {From  photograph  loaned  by  Professor  Hoemes) 

the  yield.    When  they  had  learned  to  do  this,  the  women  of 

these  lake-dwellers  were  already  agriculturists.     The  grains 

which  they  planted  were  barley,  wheat,  and  some  millet'  This 

1  Oats  and  lye,  however,  were  still  unknown,  and  came  in  much  later. 
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down  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  accumulationa  whidi  ga&ered 
over  them  (Fig,  9), 
M.  Retreu  The  signs  left  by  the  ice,  and  still  observable  in  Europe,  would 

dawn  oi  t^e     l^^  "^  ^  think  that  it  slowly  withdrew  northward  to  its  present 
L^  Stone      latitude  probably  not  less  than  some  ten  thousand  years  ago. 
The  retreat  of  the  ice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  climate 
again  grew  warmer  and  became  what  it  is  tcnlay.    At  this 
point,  therefore,  the  men  of  the  Middle  Stone  Age,  whose  stoiy 
we  have  been  follow- 
ing in  France,  entered 

'°*      upon  natural  conditions 

in   Europe  like  those 
of  to^iay.    They  had, 
meantime,    maintained 
Such  needles  are  found  still  surviving  in      steady  progress  in  the 
the  rubbish  in  the  French  caverns,  where  ,       .         r ,     ,        j 

the  wives  of  the  prehistoric  hunter,  lost  producoon  of  toob  and 
thero  and  failed  to  find  them  again  twenty  implements  with  which 
thousand  years  ago.  They  show  that  these  to  cany  on  their  strug- 
women  were  already  sewing  together  the         ,      ,  .  ,  , 

skins  of  wild  animals  ^  clothing  g'«   ^°^   existence   and 

to  wring  subsistence 
from  the  world  around  them.  That  progress  now  carried  man 
into  the  third  great  period  of  the  Stone  Age,  which  we  may 
caD  the  Late  Stone  Age.' 


Section  4.  The  Late  Stone  Age 

at.  Distribu-  The  Late  Stone  Age  remains  of  man's  life  are  discovered 
ing'remaiQi''  widely  distributed  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe.  In  our 
of  Late  Stone  study  of  Such  remains  we  must  regard  Europe  as  a  whole, 
Europe  and  not  confine  ourselves  to  France  and  its  vicinity,  as  here- 

tofore.  Especially  beside  watercourses,  lakes,  and  inlets  of  the 

1  The  Stone  Age  periods  are  as  follows : 

Euljr  Stone  Age  (•tone  edge  muk  bjr  ittikiiig,  or/rrcwn'm)  1  CUM  PiJetilltliic  Aft 
Middle  Stooe  Age  (chipped  none  edge  raiide  by  frtuttn)  I      by  uchieDlociHL 
L«eS«™Ar!(«o««ige,™tobT,™Ji«)  1  *^'SS^^  ***  " 

U.g,l:«lovGOOgl< 


Fig.  g.   A  Cross  Section  showing  the  Layers  of  Rubbish 

AM>  THE  HUHAN  REMAINS  IN  A  MIDDLE  StONE  Age  CAVERN 

(After  D^chelette) 
This  cavem  ia  at  GrimaJdi  on  the  Italian  coast  of  the  Mediieiranean. 
jiitt  ouutde  of  France.  The  entrance  is  at  the  left  and  the  back  wall 
It  [he  right.  We  aee  the  original  rock  floor  at  the  bottom,  and  above 
ilthe  layers  of  accumulations,  30  feet  deep  (§  17).  The  black  lines  A 
to  /  represent  layers  of  ashes,  etc.,  the  remains  of  nine  successive 
Iieanh-fires,  each  of  which  must  have  been  kept  going  by  the  native* 
for  many  yeaii.  The  thicker  (tightly  shaded)  layers  consisted  of  bones 
of  animals,  rubbish,  and  rocks  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the 
avem  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  lowermost  layers  (below  /)  con- 
Uined  bones  of  the  rhinoceros  (representing  a  warm  climate),  while  the 
uppermost  layer?  contained  bones  of  the  reindeer  (indicating  a  cold 
climate).  Two  periods,  the  Early  and  the  Middle  Stone  Age,  are  thus 
represented;  the  Early  Stone  Age  below,  the  Middle  Stone  Age  (or 
Reindeer  Age,  j  15)  above.  Five  burials  were  found  by  the  excavators 
in  the  layers  B,  C,  H,  and  /;  layer  C  conUined  the  bodies  of  two 
ciiildren.  The  lowermost  burial  (in  /)  was  25  feet  below  the  surface  of 
tbe  accumulations  in  the  cave.  Such  prehistoric  skulls  and  bones  show 
that  several  different  races  followed  each  other  in  Europe  during  the 
Stoae  Age.  The  apace  required  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  their 
discaasion  have  compelled  their  omission  in  this  volume.  Hence  the 
neceutve  culture  stage*  have  been  presented  without  reference  to  rmce 
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Thus  deveteped  siAt  by  side  two  methods  of  life — the  settled, 
agricultural  life  and  the  wandering,  nomad  life.  The  impor- 
tance of  understanding  these  will  be  evident  when  we  realize 
that  the  grasslands  became  the  home  of  a  numerous  unsettled 
population.  Thus  such  grasslands  have  become  like  overfilled 
reservoirs  of  nomad  peoples,  who  have  periodically  overflowed 
and  overwhelmed  the  towns  and  the  agricultural  settlements. 
Many  epochs  of  human  history  can  be  understood  only  as  we 
bear  these  facts  in  mind,  especially  as  we  shall  see  later  Europe 
invaded  over  and  over  again  by  the  hordes  of  intruding  nomads 
from  the  eastern  grasslands  (S§  370-373  and  Section  99). 

1  The  settled  communities  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  at  last  b^;an 
to  leave  behind  them  more  impressive  monuments  than  pottery 
and  stone  tools.  In  all  Europe  before  this  there  had  existed 
only  fragile  houses  and  huts.  But  toward  the  dose  of  the  Late 
Stone  Age  the  more  powerful  chiefs  in  the  large  setdements 
learned  tD  erect  great  tombs,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone. 
They  fringe  the  western  coast  of  Europe  from  Spain  to  the 
southern  Scandinavian  shores.  There  are  at  the  present  day  no 
less  than  thirty-four  hundred  stone  tombs  of  this  age,  some 
of  considerable  size,  on  the  Danish  island  of  Seeland  alone. 
In  France  (Fig.  17)  they  exist  in  vast  numbers  and  imposing 
size,  and  likewise  in  England.  The  often  enormous  blocks  in 
these  structures  (Figs.  j8,  20,  and  21)  were  mostly  left  in  the 
rough,  but  if  cut  at  all,  it  was  done  with  stone  chisels.  Such 
structures  are  not  of  masonry,  that  is,  of  smoothly  cut  stone 
laid  with  mortar.  They  can  hardly  be  called  works  of  great 
architecture,  —  a  thing  which  did  not  as  yet  exist  in  Europe. 
We  shall  first  meet  it  in  the  Orient  (S  95). 
When  we  look  at  such  buildings  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  still 

'  surviving,  they  prove  to  us  the  existence  of  the  earliest  towns  in 
Europe.  For  near  every  great  group  of  stone  tombs  there  must 
have  been  a  town  where  the  people  lived  who  built  the  tombs. 
The  remains  of  some  of  these  towns  have  been  discovered,  and 
they  have  been  dug  out  from  the  earth  covering  them.   Almost 
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al  traces  of  them  had  disappeared,  but  enough  remained  to  show 
that  they  had  been  suiroundcd  by  walls  of  earth,  with  a  ditch 
on  the  outside  and  probably  with  a  wooden  stockade  along  the 
top  of  the  earth  walL  They  show  us  that  men  were  learning  to 
iive  tc^ether  in  considerable  numbers  and  to  work  together  on 


Fig.  17.  Late  Stoke  Age  Toub  in  France 
II  wai  in  luch  tombs  that  dead  chiefs  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  were  buried. 
The  (tones,  wcighEng  even  as  much  as  40  tons  apiece,  were  sometimes 
dragged  many  miles  from  the  nearest  quarry ;  but  much  heavier  one* 
were  also  used  (see  Fig.  iS).  These  blocks  were  not  smoothed  but  left 
rough  M  they  came  from  the  mountain  side 

a  large  scale.  It  required  oi^anization  and  successful  manage- 
ment of  men  to  raise  the  earth  walls  of  such  a  town,  to 
drive  the  fifty  thousand  piles  supporting  the  lake  settlement  at 
Wangen  (Switzerland),  or  to  move  the  enonnous  blocks  of  stone 
for  building  the  chieftain's  tomb  (I^.  17,  iS,  zo,  and  21). 
In  such  achievements  we  sec  the  beginnings  of  government. 
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organized  under  a  leader.    Many  little  states,  each  conasdng 

of  a  fortified  town  with  its  surrounding  fields,  and  each  under 

a  diieftain,  must  have  grown  up  in  Late  Stone  Age  Europe. 

Out  of  such  beginnings  nations  were  yet  to  grow. 

3p.  FeniniB        Furthermore,  these  stone  buildings  furnish  us  very  interesting 

mnt^'*^     glimpses  into  the  life  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  towns.   Some  of 

n™ebu?ii *  them  suggest  to  us  pictures  of  whole  communities  issuing  from 

ingiofLiie    the  towns  on  feast  days  and  marching  to  such  places  as  the 


This  vast  block  once  stood  upright,  having;  been  erected  by  the  men 

of  the  Late  Stone  Age  as  a  tombstone.    It  is  almost  65  feet  long  and 

weighs  some  300  ions.   The  fall  haa  broken  it  into  thiee  pieces 

huge  Stone  circles  at  Stonehenge  (Fig,  zo).  Here  they  held 
memorial  contests,  chariot  races,  and  athletic  games  in  honor  of 
the  dead  chief  buried  within  the  stone  circJes.  The  domestic 
horse  had  now  reached  western  Europe,  and  the  straight  chariot 
course,  nearly  two  miles  long,  still  to  be  seen  at  Stonehenge, 
must  have  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the  multitudes  as  the 
competing  chariots  thundered  down  the  course.'  The  long 
processional  avenues,  marked  out  by  mighty  stones,  in  north- 
west France  (Fig.  21)  must  have  been  alive  with  festival  proces- 
sions and  happy  multitudes  every  season  for  centuries.  To-day, 
silent  and  solitary,  they  stretch  for  miles  across  the  fields  of 
■  One  of  the  durioti  luer  nied  on  nicb  ■  count  nay  be  >eca  in  Ttf.  133. 
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the  Frcndt  peasants,  a  kind  of  voiceless  echo  of  forgotten 
human  joys,  of  ancient  customs  and  beliefs  long  revered  by 
tbe  vanished  races  of  prehistoric  Europe. 

While  such  monuments  show  us  the  Late  Stone  Age  com-  40.  Riwof 
^unities  at  play,  other  remains  reveal  them  at  their  woric.  Each  ouigoing 
town  was  largely  a  home  manufacturer  and  produced  what  it  J[te-^i!an» 
needed  for  itself.    Men  were  beginning  to  adopt  trades;  for  n»aiAe 
example,    some    men 
were  probably  wood- 
workers, others  were 
potters,  and  still  others 
were  already  miners. 
These    early    miners 
buiTDwed  far  into  the 
earth  in  order  to  reach 
•iie  finest  deposits  of 
flint  for   their  stone 
tools.    In  the  under- 
ground tunnels  of  the 
ancient     flint 
at  Brandon,  England, 
eighty  worn  picks  of 
dcerhom  were  found 
in  recent  times. 
one    place    the    roof 
had  caved  in,  cutting 

c^  an  ancient  gallery  of  the  mine.  In  this  gallery,  behind  the 
fallen  rocks,  modem  archsEologists  found  two  more  deerhora 
pidis.  These  picks  bore  a  coat  of  chalk  dust  in  which  were 
still  visible  the  marks  of  the  workmen's  fingers,  left  there  as 
they  last  laid  down  the  implements,  many  thousands  of  years 
ago.  In  Belgium  even  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  ancient 
mmcTS,  who  had  been  crushed  by  falling  rocks,  was  found  in 
the  mine  with  his  deerhom  pick  stiU  lying  between  hJs  hands 
(Fig.  32). 


The  arrowhead  {A)  struck  the  victim  full  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It  muat  have  been 
driven  by  a  heavy  bow,  for  it  passed  clear 
through  to  the  vertebra,  producing  perito- 
nitis and  death.  (Photograph  furnished  by 
the  great  French  archaeologist  D^cheletie, 
who  himself  fell  in  battle  not  long  after 
lending  this  photograph  to  the  author) 
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;e  and  tr^c  between  the  communities  already  existed.  41.  Com- 
This  primitive  commerce  carried  far  and  wide  an  esftecially  fine  bt^wune 
variety  of  French  flint,  recognizable  bwlay  by  its  color.    The  SI?'"  f^** 
amber  gathered  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  was  already  passing 
from  band  to  hand  and  thus  found  its  way  southward.    Stone 
Bnpkments  found  on  the  islands  around  Europe  show  that 
men  of  this  age  lived  oa  such  islands,  and  they  must  have  had 
boats  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  them  thither.    Several  of  the 


Fro,  21.    Avenues  of  the   Late  Stone  Age  in  Northerk 

France  (Carnac,  Brittany) 

The  till  (tones  mark  out  avenue*  nearly  z\  milea  long,  containing  nearly 

three  thousand  stones.   These  avenues  were  used  for  festival  proces- 

lians  or  lax  races,  as  on  the  course  at  Stonehenge  (Fig.  :o  and  {  39), 

at  the  religious  celebration*  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  communities 

dngouts  (Fig.  14)  of  the  lake-dwellers  have  been  found  lying 
00  the  lake  bottom  among  the  piles,  but  vessels  with  satis  had 
not  yet  been  devised  in  Europe. 

The  business  of  such  an  age  was  of  course  very  primitive.  41.  Primi 
There  were  no  metals  and  no  money.  Buying  and  selling  were  me^odTl 
only  exchange 
Europe  there  v 

ever  devise  a  system  of  writing.  If  credit  was  given,  tlie  trans- 
action might  be  recorded  in  a  few  strokes  scratched  in  the  mud 
fdaster  of  the  watde  house  wall  (FJg.  11)  to  aid  the  memory 
as  to  the  number  of  fish  or  jars  of  grain  to  be  paid  for  later. 
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But  the  intercourse  between  these  prehistoric  communities 
was  not  always  peacefuL  The  earthen  walls  and  wooden  stock- 
ades with  which  such  towns  were  protected  (S  38)  show  us 
that  the  chieftain's  war-horn  must  often  have  summoned  these 
people  from  feasts  and  athletic  games,  or  from  the  fields  and 
mines,  to  expel  the  invader.  Grim  evidence  of  these  earliest 
wars  of  Europe  still  survives.  A  skull  taken  out  of  a  tomb  of 
this  age  in  Sweden  contains  a  flint  arrowhead  still  sticking  in 


Fig.  22.    Skeleton  op  a  Miner  of  the  Late  Stone  Age 

The  skeleton  of  thia  ancient  miner  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  of  a 

fiint  mine  in  Belgium,  under  the  rocks  which  had  caved  in  and  crushed 
him.  Before  him,  just  as  it  dropped  from  his  hands  at  the  instant 
of  the  cave-in,  lies  the  double -pointed  pick  of  decrhorn  (§  40)  with 
which  he  was  loosening  the  lumps  of  flint  from  their  challc  bed,  whea 
the  rock  ceiling  fell  upon  him  and  he  was  killed 


one  eyehole,  while  in  France  more  than  one  human  vertebra 
has  been  found  with  a  flint  arrowhead  driven  deep  into  it 
(Fig.  19).  A  stone  coffin  found  in  a  Scotdsh  cairn  contained 
the  body  of  a  man  of  huge  size,  with  one  arm  almost  severed 
from  the  shoulder  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone  ax.  A  fragment  of 
stone  broken  out  of  the  az  blade  still  remained  in  the  gashed 
arm  bone. 

After  fif^  thousand  years  of  progress  carried  on  by  their 
own  efforts,  the  men  of  Stone  Age  Europe  seemed  now  (about 
3000  B.c)  to  have  reached  a  point  where  they  could  advance' 
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DO  farther.  They  were  still  without  writing,  for  making  the 
records  of  business,  govenunent,  and  tradition ;  they  were  still 
without  ma'a/f  >  with  which  to  make  tools  and  to  develop  indus> 
ties  and  manufactures ;  and  they  had  no  sailing  ships  in  whidi 
to  cany  on  commerce.  Without  these  things  they  could  go  no 
brther.  All  these  and  many  other  possessions  of  dvilizadon 
tame  to  early  Eiu'ope  from  the  nearer  Orient,*  the  lands  around 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  (see  map,  p.  103).  In 
order  to  understand  the  further  course  of  European  history, 
we  must  therefore  turn  to  the  Orient,  whence  came  these 
indispensable  things  which  made  it  possible  for  our  European 
ancestors  to  gain  the  civilization  we  have  inherited. 

As  we  go  to  the  Orient  let  us  remember  that  we  have  been  45-  Hiitori- 
foDowing  man's /rrfw/iw  progress  as  it  went  on  for  some  fifty  "^ 

thousand  years  after  he  b^an  makuig  stone  implements.  In 
the  Orient,  during  the  thousand  years  from  4000  to  3000  b.c 
(see  diagram.  Fig.  38),  men  slowly  built  up  a  high  civilization, 
fanning  the  beginning  of  the  Historic  Epoch.*  Civilization  thus 
b^an  in  the  Orient,  and  it  is  between  five  and  six  thousand 
years  okL    There  it  tong  flourished  and  produced  great  and 

'  Hctil  mi  tctioduced  in  souihtaitem  Europe  about  3000  B.  c.  and  paned 
lib  I  tl«r  wave,  minnnj;  gnduilly  weRward  and  nonhward  acroa  Eun^.  It 
potablf  did  not  reach  Briodn  until  about  1000  B.  c.  Hence  we  have  included 
Ok  grat  itone  nionumeDta  of  weitem  Europe  (like  Stonebenge)  in  our  aucvey 

of  Stone  Age  Europe.  They  were  erected  long  after  nmtAiaitem  Europe  bad 
mxived  metal,  but  beforE  metal  came  into  common  uie  in  wiiUm  Europe. 

*  TbemTd"  Orient  "iiuied  to-day  to  Include  Japan,  China,aDd  India.  Theae 
hadi  make  up  a  farihir  Orient.  There  ii  also  a  tuartr  Orient,  contuling  of  the 
laMb  around  the  eaitem  end  of  tiie  Meditetianean,  that  is,  Egypt  and  Weiteni 
A^  including  Aiia  Mmor.  We  ituU  use  the  word  "  Orient "  in  tliia  hook  (a 
deugnaie  the  ntartr  Orient 

*  We  may  be>t  describe  the  Kiitork  Epoch  by  saying  that  it  is  the  epoch 
li^inning  when  written  documents  were  first  produced  hy  man  —  document* 
rtich  tell  us  in  written  words  BOmething  of  man's  life  and  career.  All  that  we 
Ww  of  man  in  the  age  previous  10  the  appearance  of  writing  has  to  be  learned 
frtHaweapcns,tooli,iniplemenU,  buildings,  and  other  things  (bearing  no  writing) 
■iiidi  he  has  left  behind.  Theae  are  the  thhiga  from  which  we  have  been  learn- 
ing laneihing  of  the  story  of  prehistoric  Europe  in  Chapter  I.  The  transition 
from  the  Prehiitorjc  to  the  Historic  Epoch  was  eveiywhere  a  slow  and  gradual 
"tc.   Id  the  Orient  thii  transition  took  place  in  Ibe  thousand  yean  between 
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powerful  nations,  while  the  men  of  Late  Stone  Age  Europe 
continued  to  live  without  metals  or  writing.  As  they  gradually 
acquired  these  things,  civilized  leadership  both  in  peace  and 
war  shifted  slowly  from  the  Orient  to  Europe.  As  we  turn  to 
watch  civilization  emerging  in  the  East,  with  metals,  govern- 
ment, writing,  great  ships,  and  many  other  creations  of  dviliza- 
tion,  let  us  realize  that  its  later  movement  will  steadily  cany  us 
from  cast  to  west  as  we  follow  it  from  the  Orient  to  Europe. 

QUBSTIOlfS 

Section  i .  What  progress  in  invention  have  you  noticed  in  your 
own  lifetime?  Has  every  device  or  convenieace  man  now  possesses 
had  to  be  invented  in  the  same  way  ?  Was  there  a  time  when  man 
possessed  none  of  these  things?  Did  he  have  anyone  to  teach  him? 
Describe  the  life  of  the  Tasmanians  in  recent  times.  Describe  pre- 
hisloric  Europe  and  the  life  of  the  earliest  men  there.  What  three 
t^es  ensued? 

Section  2.  Give  examples  of  the  discovery  of  man's  great  age 
on  the  earth.  Describe  the  earliest  stone  weapon.  About  when  did 
the  Early  Stone  Age  begin?  (See  map,  p.  8,  and  read  descripdon.) 
What  age  did  it  introduce?  Describe  the  life  of  the  Eariy  Stone 
Age  hunter.    What  great  change  ended  this  age?    Describe  it. 

Section  3.  Where  did  the  Middle  Stone  Age  hunters  take 
refuge  ?  What  improvement  did  they  make  in  their  stone  tools 
(Fig.  5)?  What  new  materials  came  in?  What  new  inventions? 
Describe  the  results.  Discuss  Middle  Stone  Age  art.  Draw  cross 
section  of  a  cave  with  contents  and  describe  (Fig.  9).  What  great 
change  ended  the  Middle  Stone  Age,  and  when? 

Section  4.  Where  were  the  earliest  setdements  of  the  Late 
Stone  Age  known  to  us?  Describe  them  and  their  remains.  What 
new  inventions  came  in?  Discuss  carpentry  with  ^raunt/ stone  tools. 
Describe  the  lake-villages  and  lifein  them.  Describe  the  domestication 
of  grain  and  its  social  results.  Describe  the  domestication  of  animals 
and  the  two  resulting  methods  of  life.  Discuss  stone  structures  and 
the  life  they  reveal — industries,  traffic,  and  war.  What  important 
things  did  the  Late  Stone  Age  in  Europe  still  lack?  Is  civilization 
possible  without  these  things  ?  Where  did  these  things  first  appear  ? 
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CHAPTER  II 

tel  stobt  op  egypt:  the  earlibst  hllb-dwbixbes 
aiid  the  ftkahid  ags 

Section  5.   Egypt  and  its  Earliest  Inhabitants 

Wc  are  to  b^n  our  study  of  the  early  Orient  in  Egypt  46.  Egypt  of 
The  traveler  who  visits  Egypt  at  the  present  day  lands  in  a  ^ 
wry  modem-looking  harbor  at  Alexandria  (see  map,  p.  36). 
He  is  presently  seated  in  a  comfortable  railway  car  in  which 
we  may  accompany  him  as  he  is  carried  rapidly  across  a  low, 
flat  country  stretching  far  away  to  the  sunlit  horizon.  The 
Bide  expanse  is  dotted  with  little  villages  of  dark  mud-brick 
huts,  and  here  and  there  rise  groves  of  graceful  date  palms. 
The  landscape  b  carpeted  with  stretches  of  bright  and  vivid 
green  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  wandering  through  this 
verdure  is  a  networit  of  irrigation  canals  (Fig.  23).  Brown- 
skinned  men  of  slender  build,  with  dark  hair,  are  seen  at  inter- 
vals along  the  banks  of  these  canals,  swaying  up  and  down  as 
they  rfiythmically  lift  an  irrigation  bucket  attached  to  a  simple 

Non.  The  tiaia,  or  diadem,  at  Che  top  of  this  p*ge  was  found  reniag  on  the 
bead  of  an  Egyptian  princes*  of  the  Feudal  Age  at  she  lay  in  her  coffin.  The 
iliidem  t»d  been  placed  there  nearly  four  ihouiajid  years  ago.  It  ia  in  the  form 
of  1  duplet,  or  wreath,  of  liar  floweis  wrought  of  gold  and  act  with  bright-colored 
pieckxH  itonet,  and  ii  one  of  the  beat  examplei  of  the  work  of  the  Egyptian  gold- 
nUw  md  jewelen  <I1g.  47  and  {  it).   It  is  shown  here  lying  on  a  cushion. 
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Fig.  23.  An  Egyt^iah  Sff A  DOOF,  THE, 
Oldest  op  Well  Sweeps,  irrigat- 
ing THE  Fields 
The  man  below  standi  in  the  water,  hold- 
ing hit  leather  bucket  {A).  The  pole  (fff 
of  the  sweep  ia  above  hina,  with  targe  ball 
of  dried  Nile  mud  on  its  lower  end  (C) 
Bi  a  lifting  weight,  or  counterpoise,  seen 
just  behind  the  supporting  post  {D).  This 
man  lifts  the  water  into  a  mud  basin  {£). 
A  second  man  (in  the  middle)  lifts  it 
from  this  first  basin  (£)  to  a  second 
basin  (F)  into  which  he  is  just  empty- 
ing his  bucket;  while  a  third  man  {(7} 
lifu  the  water  from  the  middle  basin  (/") 
to  the  uppermost  basin  {ff)  on  the  top  of 
tlie  bank,  where  it  runs  off  to  the  left  into 
trenches  spreading  over  the  fields.  The 
low  water  makes  necessary  three  succes- 
sive lifts  (to  E.  to  F.  to  ff)  without  ceas- 
ing night  and  day  for  one  hundred  days 


device  (Rg-  33)  exactly 
like  the  well  sweep  of 
our  grandfathers  in  New 
England.  The  irrigation 
trenches  arc  thus  kept 
full  of  water  until  the 
grain  ripens.  This  shows 
us  that  Egypt  enjoys 
no  rain. 

The  black  soil  we  see 
from  the  train  is  unex- 
celled in  fertility,  and  it 
is  enriched  each  year  by 
the  overflow  of  the  river, 
whose  turbid  waters  rise 
above  its  banks  every 
summer,  spread  far  over 
the  flats  (Fig.  14),  and 
stand  there  long  enough 
to  deposit  a  very  thin 
layer  of  rich  earthy 
sediment  This  sedi- 
ment has  built  up  the 
Nile  Delta  which  we 
are  now  crossing.  The 
Delta  and  the  valley 
above,  as  far  as  the 
First  Cataract,  contain 
together  over  ten  thou- 
sand square  miles  of 
cultivable  soil,  or  some- 
what more  than  the 
state  of  Vermont 

As  our  train  ap- 
proaches  the    southern 
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point  of  the  Delta  we  begin  to  see  the  heights  on  cither  side  48.  The  low 
of  the  valley  into  which  the  narrow  end  of  the  Delta  merges,   h^h^Seit  " 
These  hd^ts(Figs.  24and  69)are  the  plateau  of  the  Sahara  Des-  ?'»'=»" 
ert,  through  which  the  Nile  has  cut  a  vast,  deep  trench  as  it  winds 
its  way  northward  from  inner  Africa.    This  trench,  or  valley,  is 
seldom  more  than  thirty  miles  wide,  while  the  strip  of  soil  on  each 


On  the  right  is  the  road  leading  to  the  pyramids ;  at  the  left  the  waters 
of  the  inundation  cover  the  level  floor  of  the  Nile  valley.  In  the  distance 
is  ihe  desert  plateau  on  which  the  pyramids  stand.  The  trees  and  the 
■mall  iDodem  village  just  in  front  of  the  pyramids  occupy  part  of  the 
ground  wticre  once  the  royal  ci^  of  the  pyramid-builders  (tood  (£  75) 


side  of  the  river  rarely  exceeds  ten  miles  in  width.  On  either 
ed^  of  the  soil  strip  one  steps  out  of  the  green  fields  into  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  which  has  drifted  down  into  the  trench; 
or  if  one  climbs  the  cliffs,  forming  the  walls  of  the  trench,  he 
stands  looking  out  over  a  vast  waste  of  rocky  hills  and  stretches 
of  sand  trembling  in  the  heat  of  the  blazing  sunshine. 
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As  we  journey  on  let  us  realize  that  this  vaB^  can  tell  us 
an  unbroken  story  of  human  prc^ess  such  as  we  can  find  no- 
where else.   We  look  out  upon  the  sandy  margin  of  the  desert, 
where  there  are  thousands  of  low,  undulating  mounds  covering 
_  the  graves  of  the  earliest  ancestors 

of  the  brown  men  we  see  in  the 
Delta  fields.  When  we  have  dug  out 
such  a  grave  to  the  bottom,  we  find 
lying  there  the  ancient  Nile  peas- 
ant, surrounded  by  pottety  jars  and 
stone  implements  (Fig.  25).  There 
he  has  been  lying  for  over  six  thou- 
sand years,  and  these  ttone  tools, 
which  he  used  so  long  ago,  tetl  us 
of  generations  of  Nile-dwellers  who, 
like  the  Late  Stone  Age  men  of 
Europe,  lived  without  the  use  of  metaL 
Barley  and  split  wheat  ^  are  some- 
times found  in  the  jars  around  the 
body  (Fig.  25),  for  the  dead  were 
supplied  with  food  by  those  who 
buried  them.  These  and  fragments 
of  linen  found  in  such  graves  show 
us  from  what  country  the  first  grain 


Fig,  25.  Looking  down 
INTO  THE  Grave  op 
A    Late     Stone    Age 

Egyptian 
An  oval  pit  4  or  5  feet  deep 
(cf.  Fig.38, /).  The  body  ia 
surrounded  by  pottery  jars 
once  containing  food  and 
drink.  A  few  small  objects 
of  copper  have  been  found 
earliest  of  such 


Egyptian    graves,    which  .         —  —, 

therefore  belong  to  ihe  end     and  Hax  came  mto  Europe.    These 
of  the  Late  Stone  Age        ancient  Nile  peasants  were  therefore 
watering  their  fields  of  flax  and  grain 
over  six  thousand  years  ago,  just  as  the  brown  men  whom  the 
traveler  sees  from  the  car  windows  to-day  are  still  doing. 

1  This  split  wheat  is  a  variety  which  diffcn  from  our  common  wheat.  The 
kernel  is  split  into  halves.  When  threshed,  the  two  halves  are  still  held  logedier 
by  the  hull,  and  a  second  threshing  or  hard  rubbing  is  necessary  lo  break  off 
this  hull  and  get  out  the  two  half  kernels.  Split  wheat  a  still  raised  in  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  for  use  in  making  starch,  and  is  often  called  starch  wheat. 
This  was  the  earliest  variety  of  wheat  cultivated  by  man.  It  has  recently  beea 
rediscovered  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  Palestioe,  Barley  and  split  wheat  wete 
the  two  leading  grains  used  by  early  man  in  the  oriental  world. 
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Tlie  villages  of  low,  mud-brick  huts  which  flash  by  the  car  50.  EBrii«t 
windows  furnish  us  also  with  an  exact  picture  of  those  vanished  Sd*MH™ 
prehistoric  villages,  the  homes  of  the  early  Nileniwellers  who 
aie  sdll  lying  in  yonder  cemeteries  on  the  desert  margin.  In 
each  such  village,  six  to  seven  thousand  years  ago,  lived  a  local 
chieftain  who  controlled  the  irrigation  trenches  of  the  district. 
To  him  the  peasants  were  obliged  to  carry  every  season  a  share 
of  the  grain  and  flax  which  they  gathered  from  their  fields; 
,  otherwise  the  supply  of  water  for 
4hetr  crops  would  be  stopped, 
and  they  would  receive  an  un- 
pleasant visit  from  the  chief- 
tain, dpianding  instant  payment. 
TTicse  were  the  eariiest  taxes. 

Such    transactions     led     to 


1:  tA 

Fig.  26.  Pictorial  Message 

SCilATCHED     ON     WOOD      BY 

Alaskan  Indians  , 

tcratching  '>    rude    picture    of      A  ligurewi^  empty  hands  hang- 


ing down  helplessly,  palms  down, 
as  an  Indian  gesture  for  uncer- 
tainty, ignorance,  emptiness,  or 
nothing,  means  "no."  A  figure 
with  one  hand  on  its  mouth 
means  "eating"  or  "food."  It 
points  toward  the  tent,  and  this 
means  "  in  the  tent."  The  whole 
is  a  message  stating,  "  (There  is) 
no  food  in  the  tent"  (S  51) 


Ae  ba^et  '§;kn-measure  and 
number  of  strokes  on  the  mud 
wall  of  the  peasant's  hut,  in- 
dicating the  number  of  measures 
of  grain  he  had  paid  (cf.  S  42). 
TTie  use  of  these  purely  pictorial 
signs  fonned  the  earliest  Stage 
in  the  process  of  learning  to 
write.  Such  pictorial  writing  is  still  in  use  among  the  un- 
dviltzed  peoples  m  our  own  land.  Thus,  the  Alaskan  natives 
send  messages  in  pictorial  form,  scratched  on  a  piece  of 
wood  (Fig.  26).  The  exact  words  of  the  message  are  not 
represented.  Fig.  26  might  be  read  by  one  man,  "  No  food 
in  the  tent,"  while  another  might  read,  "  Lack  of  meat  in  the 
wigwam."  Such  pictorial  signs  thus  conveyed  ideas  without 
expressing  the  exact  words.  Among  our  own  Indians  the 
desire  of  a  brave  to  record  his  personal  exploits  also  led  to 
pictorial  records  of  them  (Fig.  27).  It  should  be  noticed 
again  that  the  exact  luords  are  not  indicated  by  this  record 
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(Fig.  27),  but  the  exploit  is  merely  so  suggested  that  it  might 
be  put  into  words  in  a  number  of  different  ways.    The  early 
Egyptian  kings  of  six  thousand  years  ago  prepared  strikingly 
sinular  picture  records 
(Fig.  28). 
I.  First  «ep  But  ^is  pictorial  stage, 

adingfrom  bcyond     which    nadve 

i  the  pho-  American  records  never 

^^  passed,    was    not    real 

writing.   Two  steps  had 
to  be  taken  before  the 
picture    records     could 
J  become   phonetic   writ- 

FiG.  27.  Pictorial  Record  of  the     ing.    J'irst,  each  object 
ViCTORV  OP  A  Dakota  Chief  named     drawn   had   to  gain   a 
Running  Antelope  f^^  ^rm,  always  the 

This  Dakota  Indian  prepared  his  autobi-      same  and  always  recog- 
ography  in  a  «rie,  of  eleven  drav^ing^  of        j^         ^     ^        ^ 
which  Fig.  27  IS  but  one.   It  records  how  _     _  ^_    . 

he  tiew  five  hostile  braves  in  a  single  day. 
The  hero,  Running  Antelope,  with  rifle  in 
hand,  is  mounted  upon  a  horse.  His  shield 
bears  a  falcon,  the  animal  emblem  of  his 
family,  while  beneath  the  horse  is  a  running 
antelope,  which  is  of  course  intended  to  in- 
form you  of  the  hero's  name.  We  see  the 
trail  of  his  horse  as  he  swept  round  the 
copse  al  the  left,  in  which  were  concealed 
the  five  hostile  braves  whom  he  slew.  Of 
these,  one  figure  bearing  a  rifle  represents 


II  five,  while  four  other  rifles 
of  being  discharged  indicate  the  number 
of  hraves  in  the  copse 


particular  word  denot- 
ing that  object.  Thus, 
it  would  become  a  hatnt 
that  the  drawing  of  a 
loaf  should  always  be 
read  "loaf,"  not "  bread" 
or  "  food  " ;  the  sign  for 
a  leaf  would  always  be 
read  "  leaf,"  not  "  foli- 


age." 


The  second  step  then 

naturally  followed ;  that 

is,  the  leaf  %(,  for  example,  became  the  sign  for  the  syllable 

"leaf"  wherever  it  might  occur.     By  the  same  process  \^ 
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might  become  the  sign  for  the  syllable 
"bee"  wherever  found.  Having  thus  a 
means  of  writing  the  syllables  "  bee  "  and 
"leaf,"  die  next  step  was  to  put  them 
together,  thus,  y^  ^,  and  they  would 
then  represent  Ae  word  "  belief."  No- 
tice, however,  that  in  the  word  "belief" 
^  sis'!  t^  h^  ceased  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  an  insect  It  now  represents  only 
the  syllabU  "be."  That  is  to  say,  y^  has 
become  a  phonetU  ^gn. 

If  the  writing  of  the  Egyptian  had 
remained  merely  a  series  of  pictures, 
such  words  as  "  belief,"  "  hate,"  "  love," 
"beauty,"  and  the  like  could  never  have 
been  written.'  But  when  a  large  number 
of  his  pictures  had  become  phonetic  signs, 
each  representing  a  syllable,  it  was  possi- 
Ue  for  the  ^ypdan  to  write  any  word 


Fig.  28.    Example 

or  Egyptian  Writ-  54,  Adnn- 

ING   IN  THE    PlCTO-    Wgeofpbo- 

RiAL  Stack         ""     "*" 


Inteipretatioa :  Above 
is  the  falcon,  lymbol 
of  a  king  {cf.  the  fal- 
con on  the  shield  of 
Running  Antelope  in 
Fig.  i7j,  leading  a  hu- 
man head  by  a  cord) 

he  knew,  whether  the  word  meant  a  thing     behind  thehead  are  six 

of  which  he  could  draw  a  picture  or  not     '"«™  '""'*  (="'^*'  '*'« 

This  possession   of  phonetU    signs   was 

what  made  real  writing  for  the  first  time. 

It  arose  among  these  Nile^wellers  earlier 

dian  anywhere  else  in  the  ancient  world. 
£gyptiaQ  writing  contained  at  last  over 

six  htmdred  signs,  many  of  them  repre- 
senting whole  syllables,  like  ^.  The 
£^^tian  scribe  gradually  leamcMl  many 
groups  of  such  syllable  signs.  Each  group, 
like  1^  ^,  represented  a  word.  Writing 
thus  became  to  him  a  lai^  number  of  sign-groups,  each  group 
bciog  a  word ;  and  a  series  of  such  groups  formed  a  sentence. 

:r  the  ihip 
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»ign  for  1000)  grow- 
ing out  of  the  ground 
to  which  the  head  is 
attached;  below  is  a 
single-barbed  harpoon 
head  and  a  litde  rec- 
tangle (the  sign  of  a   ^  SytlBble 
Uke).  The  whole  tells   "igi»«nd 
the  picture  stoiy  that  ''«'*«™"P« 
the   falcon   king   led 
captive  six  thousand 
men  of  the  land  of  the 
Harpoon  Lake  (S  51) 
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Nevertheless,  the  Egyptian  went  Still  farther,  for  he  finally 
possessed  a  series  of  signs,  each  representing  only  a  letter; 
that  is,  alphabetic  signs,  or,  as  we  say,  real  letters.  There  were 
twenty-four  letters  in  this  alphabet,  which  was  known  in  Egypt 


1   -  eh  Oike  eh  In  Geimin 
^      -     "'ich") 
B  -  kh  (like  ch  hi  Scotch 
•           "U"  ^or  Ge™«. 

J- 

□  -p 

thepreodiDB) 

^-"■ss'i^r"^ 

O-l 

n 

er—th 

ru-s 

•i-i-dhot  drtOi>«  1  to 

Fig.  29.  The  Egyptian  Alphabet 

Each  of  these  letters  represents  a  consonant.  The  Egyptian 
frennuncid  their  words  with  vowels  u  we  do,  but  they  did  ni 
vowels.  This  will  be  clear  by  a  study  of  Pig.  30.  Just  as  the 
m  aod^are  sometinies  used  as  vowels  in  English,  so  three  of  the  Egyp. 
tian  consonants  came  to  be  employed  as  vowels  in  Greek  times.  The 
first  letter  (smooth  breathing)  was  thus  used  x&aott;  the  second  letter 
(y)  as  i%  and  the  fourth  (m)  as  »  or  e  (cf.  Fig.  76) 


long  before  3000  s.c  It  was  thus  the  earliest  alphabet  known. 
The  Egyptian  might  then  have  written  his  lai^uage  with  twenty- 
four  alphabetic  letters  (Fig.  29)  if  the  ji^-group  habit  had  not 
been  too  strong  for  the  scribe,  just  as  the  lOter^aap  habit  is 
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strong  cnou^  with  us  to-day  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a 
simplified  phonetic  system  of  spelling  English.  If  we  smile  at 
the  Egyptian's  cumbrous  »gn-groups,  future  generations  may 
as  justly  smile  at  our  often  absurd  letter-groups. 

The  Egyptian  soon  devised  a  convenient  equipment  for  writ-  $7-  laven- 
ing.    He  found  out  that  he  could  make  an  excellent  paint  or  ingmateiiaU 
ink  by  thickening  water  with  a  little  vegetable  gum  and  then  i^"  »"''  P™ 


Fig.  30.  Ak  Egyptian  Word  {A)  and  Two  English 
WoiUJs  (£)  AND  (C)  WRITTEN  IN  Hieroglyphic 
The  fint  three  aipis  in  word  A  are  eA-q-r  {ict  Fig.  tg) ;  we  do  not  know 
the  voweli.  The  word  means  "pauper"  (literally,  "hungry") ;  as  it  de- 
notes a  person,  the  Egyptian  adds  a  little  kneeling  man  at  the  end.  Before 
him  ii  another  man  with  hand  on  mouth,  an  indication  of  hunger,  thirst, 
OT  speech.  These  two  are  old  picloiial  signs  surviving  from  the  pictorial 
stage.  Such  pictorial  signs  at  the  end  of  a  word  have  no  phonetic  value 
and  are  caUed  diterminalivii.  B  is  an  English  word  spelled  for  illus- 
tration in  hieroglyphic  The  first  three  signs  indicate  the  letters ^n-,/ 
(see  Fig.ZQ),  while  the  three  wavy  lines  form  the  determinative  for 
"  water  "  j  hence  p-n-d  spells  "  pond."  C  is  another  English  word  in 
hier<^1)^hic  The  Erst  three  signs  indicate  the  lettersy^n-4>  (see  Fig.79), 
and  the  last  sign  is  the  determinative  for  "hunger"  (see  Fig.  30,  A); 
hence  f-m-H  spells  "famine."  With  the  alphabet  <Fig.  19)  and  the 
above  detenninatives  the  student  can  put  a  number  of  English  words 
mto  hieroglyphic;  for  example,  "man"  [m-n  and  determinative  of 
koeeUns  man.  Fig.  30,^),  "drink"  \d-r-n-k  and  determinative  of 
kneeling  man  with  hand  on  mouth.  Fig.  30,  C),  "speak"  (j-^~.i  and 
•ame  determinative),  or  "  brook  "  {Jh^r-i  and  determinative  for  "  water," 
as  in  "  pond,"  Fig.  30,  B^ 

mixitig  in  soot  from  the  blackened  pots  over  his  fire.  Dipping 
a  pointed  reed  into  this  mixture,  he  found  he  could  write 
Tcry  welL 

He  also  learned  diat  he  could  split  a  kind  of  river  reed,  ^.  inmf^ 
called  papyrus,  into  thin  strips,  and  that  he  could  write  on  11,^,^1,^5,: 
tfoem  mudi  better  than  on  bits  of  pottery,  bone,  and  wood.  P*P*^ 
Denring  a  larger  sheet,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  pasting  his 
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papyrus  strips  b>gether  with  overiapping  edges.  This  gave  \m. 
a  very  thin  sheet,  but  by  pasting  'two  such  sheets  together,  back 
to  back  with  the  grain  crossing  at  right  angles,  he  produced  a 
smooth,  toug^,  pale-yeUow  paper  (Fig.  58).  The  Egyptian  had 
thus  made  the  discovery  that  a  thin  vegetable  membrane  offers 
the  most  practical  surface  on  which  to  write,  and  the  world  has 

Fig.  31.  An  Example  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic  (Upper 
Line)  and  its  Equivalent  in  the  Rapid  Running  Hand 
(Lower  Line)  written  with  Pen  and  Ink  on  Papyrus  and 
CALLED  Hieratic,  the  Writing  of  All  Ordinary  Business 
The  daily  business  of  an  Egyptian  community  of  course  required  much 
writing  and  thousands  of  records.  Such  writing,  after  it  began  to  be 
done  with  pen  and  ink  on  papyrus  (Fig.  40),  soon  became  veiy  lapid- 
In  course  of  tiir.c  therefore  there  arose  a  rapid  or  running  hand  in  which 
each  hieroglyphic  sign  was  much  abbreviated.  This  running  hand  i> 
called  hitratic.  It  corresponds  to  Our  handwriting,  while  hieroglyphic 
corresponds  to  our  print.  In  the  above  example  the  dgns  in  the  lower 
row  show  clearly  that  they  are  the  result  of  an  effort  to  make  quickly 
the  signs  in  the  hieroglyphic  row  above  (compare  sign  for  sign).  We 
must  notice  also  that  the  Egyptian  wrote  from  right  to  left  for  this  line 
begins  at  the  right  and  reads  (o  the  left.  Vertical  lines,  that  is,  down- 
ward reading,  was  also  employed  (Fig.  58),  A  third  siill  more  rapid  and 
abbreviated  hand,  corresponding  in  some  ways  to  our  shorthand,  arose 
■till  later  (eighth  century  B.C.).  It  was  called  demetu,  and  one  of  the 
versions  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  (Fig.  107)  is  written  in  demotic 

Mnce  discovered  nothing  better.  In  this  way  arose  pen,  ink. 
and  paper  (see  Fig.  40).  All  three  of  these  devices  have 
descended  to  us  from  the  Egyptians,  and  paper  still  bears  its 
ancient  name,  "papyros,"^  but  slightly  changed. 

1  The  change  from  "papyros"  to  "wper"  i»  re»l1y  a  very  slight  one.  For 
ei  a  merely  the  Greek  grammatical  ending,  which  must  be  omitted  in  English.  , 
This  leaves  us  fafyr  as  the  ancestor  of  our  word  "  paper,"  from  whidi  it  diflen  i 
by  only  one  letter.  On  the  other  Greek  word  for  "  papyrus,"  from  which  cams 
our  word  "  Bible,"  see  j  405.  On  the  lapid  or  ninning  hmdwritrng  whidi  icmhed 
from  uiiDg  a  pen  on  p^er,  see  Vi%.  31. 
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The  Invention  of  writing  and  of  a  convenient  system  of  59.  Mxt- 
leconis  on  paper  has  had  a  greater  influence  in  uplifting  the  ^^mm  of 
human  race  than  any  other  intellectual  achievement  in  the  "•"^uctton 

'  of  wnOng 

career  of  man.    It  was  more  important  than  all  the  battles 
ever  fought  and  all  the  constitutions  ever  devised 

The  Egyptians  early  found  it  necessary  to  measure  time,  60.  Begin- 
LAe  all  other  early  peoples,  they  used  the  time  from  new  ^radw' 
moon  to  new  moon  as  a  very  convenient  rough  measure.  If  a 
man  bad  agreed  to  pay  back  some  borrowed  grain  at  the  end 
of  mne  moons,  and  eight  of  them  had  passed,  he  knew  that  he 
had  one  more  moon  in  which  to  make  the  payment  But  the 
moon-month  varies  in  length  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty  days, 
and  it  does  not  evenly  divide  the  year.  The  Egyptian  soon 
showed  himself  much  more  practical  in  removing  this  incon- 
venience than  his  neighbors  in  other  lands. 

He  decided  to  use  the  moon  no  longer  for  dividing  his  year.  Oi.  E^Tptian 
Re  would  have  twelve  months,  and  he  would  make  his  months  ounaiendu, 
an  of  the  same  length,  that  is,  thirty  days  each ;  then  he  woukl  J^j^t^'' 
celebrate  five  feast  days,  a  kind  of  holiday  week  five  days  long,  ^^,  <i«te 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  gave  him  a  year  of  three  hundred 
and  axty-five  days.   He  was  not  yet  enough  of  an  astronomer 
to  know  that  every  four  years  he  ought  to  have  a  leap  year  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-^  days,  although  he  discovered  this 
fact  later  (§  741).     This  convenient  Egyptian  calendar  was 
devised  in  4341  b.c,  and  its  introduction  is  the  earliest  dated 
event  in  history.     Furthermore,  this  calendar  is  the  very  one 
iriiidi  has  descended  to  us,  after  more  than  six  thousand  years 
—  unfortunately  with  awkward  alterations  in  the  lengths  of  the 
months,  but   for  these  alterations  the  Egyptians  were  not 
responsible  (see  1 968). 

At  the  same  time,  as  documents  dated  by  this  convenient  ta.  Lack  of 
calendar  accumulated  ttirou^  many  years,  it  was  found  that  identifying 
a  document  like  a  lease  or  a  note,  signed  in  a  certain  mcnth,  "^,fj^^' 
was  not  sufficiently  dated,  unless  the  year  was  also  induded  ] 
Hk  system  of  numberii^;  years  from  some  great  event,  like 
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our  method  of  numbering  them  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  wai 
still  unknown,  {n  order  to  have  some  means  of  identifying  a 
year  when  it  was  long  past,  each  year  was  given  a  name  after 
some  prominent  event  which  had  happened  in  it.  This  method 
is  still  in  use  among  our  own  North  American  Indians  (Fig.  32), 
and  even  among  our- 
selves, as  people  in 
Chicago  say  "  the  year 
of  the  great  fire."  We 
find  the  earliest  written 

„  „  „        .       monuments    of    Egypt 

Fig,  32.   Part  of  a  Dakota  Chief's       ,      ,     ,  c 

List  OF  Seventvk)ne  Named  Years  ^"^  ^y  "*=®™  ^ 
Lone  Dcg.  .  D.kou  ehi.f,  h.d  a  buffalo  ™"^  ^^f  ^^«-  33)- 
robe  with  «even^^>ne  named  year,  re-  Liats  of  year-names 

corded  on  it,  beginning  in  tSoo,  when  he  then  began  to  be  kept. 
wa<  a  child  of  four.  A  year  when  whoop-  ^^  ^^^  year-name  USU- 
ing  cough  was  very  bad  w»«  called  the  '   . 

"  WhoopingK:ough  Year";  iu  sign  ihow»  ally  menOoned  some 
a  human  head  violently  coughing!  (/)  great  event  (cf.  Fig. 
Another  year,  very  plentiful  in  meteors, 
wa«  called  the  Meteor  Year,  and  it* 
■ign  was  a  rude  drawing  of  a  falling 
meteor  {*).  A  third  year  saw  the  arrange- 
ment of  peace  between  the  Dakotas  and 
the  Crows;  its  sign  was  therefore  two 
Indians,  with  differing  style  of  hair,  indi- 
cating the  two  different  tribes,  exchanging 
pipes  of  peace  (j).  Thus,  instead  of  say. 
E  do,  that  a  thing  happened 


33),  such  lists  of  year- 
names  were  thus  lists 
of   great   events,    like 
historic  chronicles.  The 
eariiest    such   year-list 
in  human  tustoty  now 
surviving,  called  the  Fa- 
the'year  1813,  the  Indian  said  it  happened      1=""°    Stone    (because 
in  the  Whooping-cough  Year,  and  by     it  is  preserved  in  the 
namining  his  table  of  years  he  could  tell      jj^^^sexxm    at    Palermo, 
how  far  bact  that  year  was  „..,,..  ■ 

Sidly),    b^ins    about 

3400  B.a,  and  contained  when  complete  the  names  of  some 
seven  hundred  years,  ending  about  2700  B.C.  Later  the  Egyp- 
tians foimd  it  more  convenient  to  number  ihe  years  of  each 
king's  rrign,  and  then  to  date  events  in  the  first  year  of  King 
So-and-so  or  the  tenth  year  of  King  So-and-so.  They  finally 
had  lists  of  past  kings,  covering  many  centuries. 
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Meantime  the  Egyptians  were  making  great  progress  in  otlier  64.  dimov- 
matters.   It  was  probably  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (see  map,  (mIum' 
p. 36)  that  some  Egyptian,  wan-  4oo«»-c.> 

dering  thither,  once  happened  to 
bank  his  camp  fire  with  pieces  of 
o^per  ore  lying  on  the  ground 
about  the  camp.  The  charcoal 
of  his  wood  fire  mingled  with  the 
hot  fragments  of  ore  pikd  around 
to  shield  the  fire,  and  thus  the 
ore  was  "  reduced,"  as  the  miner 
says ;  that  is,  the  copper  in  mc- 
talhc  fonn  was  released  from 
die  hunps  of  ore.  Next  morn- 
ing, as  the  Egyptian  stirred  the 
embers,  he  discovered  a  few 
glittering  globules,  now  hardened 
into  beads  of  metaL  He  drew 
Aem  forth  and  turned  them 
admiringly  as  tiiey  gUttered  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  Before 
long,  as  the  experience  was  re- 
peated, he  discovered  whence 
these  strange  shining  beads  had 

Conte.     He   produced    more    of      and   Smiting   the    Northland," 
ftiem,  at  first  only  to  be  worn  as     "^eh  U  the  name  of  the  year, 
omamcnts  by  the  women.   Then 
he  leamed  to  cast  the  metal  into 
a  blade,  to  replace  the  flint  knife 
«dudi  he  carried  in  his  girdle. 

Wtbout  knowing  it  this  man 
stood  at  the  dawning  of  a  new 


Fig.  33.    Early    Egvptiam 
Date  bv  the  Name  op  the 

Year 
This  large  alabaMer  jar,  now  in 
the  Philadelphia  Museum,  wat 
presented  by  a  primitive  Icing  of 
Egypt  to  a  Sun-temple  and  bears 
the  date  of  the  presentation  in 
the  words,  "  Year  of  Fighting 


it  because  of  the  victory 
over  the  Northland  (the  Delta) 
gained  in  that  year.  A  long 
series  of  such  year-names  fur- 
nishes us  a  valuable  record  of 
great  events,  by  which  the  years 

were  named  (|  63)  ^5,  The 

dawninff  of 
the  Age  of 


era,  the  Age  of  Metal  -,  and  the  little  bead  of  shining  copper  Metal 
idiicfa  he  drew  from  the  ashes,  if  this  Egyptian  wanderer  could 
lave  seen  it,  mi^  have  reflected  to  him  a  vision  of  steel 
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buildings,  Brooklyn  bridges,  huge  factories  roaring  with  the  noise 
of  thousands  of  machines  of  metal,  and  vast  stretches  of  steel 
roads  along  which  thunder  hosts  of  rushing  kxx>motives.  For 
these  things  of  our  modem  world,  and  all  they  signify,  would 
never  have  come  to  pass  but  for  the  little  bead  of  metal  which 
the  wondering  Egyptian  held  in  his  hand  for  the  first  time  on 
that  eventful  day  so  long  ago.  Since  the  discovery  of  fire  over 
fifty  thousand  years  earlier  (S  S),  man  had  made  no  conquest 
of  the  things  of  the  earth  which  could  compare  in  importance 
with  this  discovery  of  metal 
w.  The  Nile  At  this  point  we  realize  that  we  have  followed  eaily  man  out 
JdM^id**^  of  ^C  Stone  Age  (where  we  left  him  in  Europe)  into  a  civili- 
zation possessed  of  metal,  writing,  and  government  We  also 
begin  to  see  that  dry  and  rainless  Egypt  furnishes  the  conditions 
for  the  preservation  of  such  plentiful  remains  of  early  man  as 
to  make  this  valley  an  enormous  storehouse  of  his  ancient  works 
and  records.  These  remains  are  the  only  link  connecting  pre- 
historic man  with  the  historic  age  of  written  documents,  which 
we  are  now  to  study  as  we  make  the  voyage  up  the  Nile.  We 
shall  read  the  monuments  along  the  great  river  like  a  vast  his- 
torical volume,  whose  pages  will  tell  us,  age  after  age,  the  fasci- 
nating story  of  ancient  man  and  all  that  he  achieved  here  so 
many  thousands  of  years  ago,  after  his  discovery  of  metals 
and  his  invention  of  writing. 
At.  The  fint  Such  are  the  thoughts  whidi  occupy  the  mind  of  the  well- 
t^^^^idi  informed  traveler  as  his  train  carries  him  southward  across  the 
Delta.  Perhaps  he  is  pondering  on  the  possible  results  which 
the  Egyptians  were  to  achieve  as  he  sees  them  in  imaginatktn 
throwing  away  their  flint  chisels  and  replacing  them  vrith  those 
of  copper.  The  train  rounds  a  bend,  and  through  an  openii^  in 
the  palms  he  is  fairly  bUnded  by  a  burst  of  blazing  sunshine 
from  the  western  desert,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  discovers  a 
group  of  noble  pyramids  rising  above  the  g^are  of  the  sands. 
It  is  his  first  glimpse  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  (Fig.  24), 
and  it  telb  him  better  than  any  printed  page  what  the  Egyptian 
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builders  with  the  copper  chisel  in  their  hands  could  do.  A  few 
miiiutes  later  his  train  is  moving  among  the  modem  buitdings 
of  Cairo,  and  the  very  next  day  will  surely  find  him  taking  the 
KvcD-mile  drive  from  Cairo  out  to  Gizeh. 


Section  6.   The  Pyramid  Age  (about  3000  to 
2500  B.C.) 

No  traveler  ever  forgets  the  first  drive  from  Cairo  to  the  «.  The 
pyramids  of  Gizeh,  as  he  sees  their  giant  forms  rising  higher  tomb* 
and  higher  above  the  crest  of  the  western  desert  (Fig.  34). 
A  thousand  questions  arise  in  the  visitor's  mind.   He  has  read 
that  these  vast  buildings  he  is  approaching  are  tombs,  in  which 


Fig.  54.  Winged  Sun-Disk,  a  SyMBOi.  op  the  Sun-god 

In  tUi  fprro  the  Sun-god  was  believetl  to  b«  a  falcon  flying  across  the 

■ky.  We  shall  later  see  how  the  other  nationa  of  the  Orient  in  Asia 

alM>  adopted  this  Egyptian  symbol  (see  Figs.  los,  117,  and  119) 

the  kings  of  ^ypt  were  buried.  Such  mighty  buildings  reveal 
many  things  about  the  men  who  built  them.  In  the  first  place, 
these  tombs  show  that  the  Egyptians  believed  in  a  life  after 
death,  and  that  to  obtain  such  life  it  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  body  from  destruction.  They  built  these  tombs  to  shelter 
and  protect  the  body  after  death.  From  this  belief  came  also  the 
practice  of  embalmment,  by  which  the  body  was  preserved  as 
a  mummy  (Fig.  73).  It  was  then  placed  in  the  great  tomb,  in 
a  snail  room  deep  under  the  pyramid  masonry.  Other  tombs 
of  masonry,  much  smaller  in  size,  cluster  about  the  pyramids  in  ' 
great  numbers  (Figs.  39  and  43).  Here  were  turned  the  relatives 
of  the  Iting,  and  the  great  men  of  his  court,  wW^assisted  him 
in  the  government  of  the  land.  >. 
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fa.  TheBoda       The  Egyptians  had  many  gods,  but  there  were  two  whom 
udSi^  '  t***/  worshiped  above  all  others.    The  sun,  which  shines  so 
gloiiously  in  the  cloudless  Egyptian  sky,  was  their  greatest  god, 
and  their  most  splendid  temples  were  erected  for  his  worship. 
Indeed,  the  pyramid  is  a  symbol  sacred  to  the  Sun-god.    (See 
another  symbol  in  Fig.  34,)    They  called  him  Re  (pronounced 
ray).  The  other  great  power  which  they  revered  was  the  shining 
Nile.   The  great  river  and  the  fertile  soil  tie  refreshes,  and  the 
green  life  which  he  brings  forth — all  these  the  Egyptian  thought 
of  together  as  a  single  god,  O^ris,  the  imperishable  life  of  the 
earth,  which  revives  and  fades 
every  year  with  the  dianges 
of  the  seasons  (see  Fig.  35). 
It  was  a  beautiful  thought  to 
the  Egyptian  that  this  same 
life-giving   power  which   fur- 
nished him  his   food   in  this 
world  would  care  for  him  -also 
in  the  next,  when  his  body 
lay  out  yonder  in  the  great 
cemetery  of  Gizeh,  which  we 
are  approaching.' 
TO.  The  ptog.       But  this  vast  cemetery  of  Gizeh  tells  us  of  many  other  things 
Egyptunibe-  besides  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians.   As  we  look  up  at  the 
buui?^      colossal  pyramids  behind  the  Sphinx  (Fig.  54)  we  can  hardly 
cn«»oniy         grasp  the  fact  of  the  enormous  forward  sdidc  taken  by  tJie 
Egyptians  since  the  days  when  they  used  to  be  buried  with 
their  flint  knives  in  a  pit  scooped  out  on  the  margin  of  the 
desert  (Fig.  35).   It  was  the  use  of  metal  which  ance  then  had 
carried  them  50  far.    That  Egyptian  in  Sinai  who  noticed  the 
first  bit  of  metal  (S  65)  lived  over  a  thousand  years  before 

I  There  were  many  olher  Egyptian  godi  wboK  earthly  ijrmbols  vtnaiomats, 
hut  the  aninul  worahip  uaiully  attributed  lo  Egypt  ms  ■  degeneradon  bclonein? 
to  the  bteit  age.  The  uiiouU  were  not  god*  in  thi>  eaily  time,  but  only  sjfmbtis 
of  the  divine  bein^  juM  n  the  winged  >un-di*k  mi  ■  lynibol  of  Ibe  zsun-god 
(Fig.  J4). 


Fig.  35.  The  Dead  Osiris 
eubalued 
From  the  body  of  the  god  stalks 
of  grain  have  iprouted,  a  symbol 
•uggcfting  the  imperishable  life  of 
the  god,  by  means  of  which  he 
survived  death  {%  69) 
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(bese  pyramids  were  built    He  was  buried  in  a  pit  like  that 
of  the  eadiest  Egyptian  peasant  (Figs,  jj  and  38,  i). 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  possession  of  metal  resulted  in 
copper  tools  which  made  possible  great  architecture  in  stone. 
Not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fif^  years  before  the  Great 


Fig.  36.  The  Oldest  Surviving  Building  of  Stone 
Masonry  (not  long  after  3000  b,c.) 
Thb  terraced  building,  often  cilled  the  step- pyramid,  wis  the  tomb  of 
King  Zoser  (early  thirtieth  centtiry  b.c.)-  It  is  about  100  feet  high, 
>iid  ii  composed  of  a  series  of  buildings  like  those  in  Fig.  41,  placed 
me  on  top  of  the  other.  It  thus  formed  a  tapering  building  (Fig.  38,  j), 
out  of  which  developed  the  pyramid  form  at  the  close  of  the  thirtieth 
centuiy  (on  the  architect  see  Fig.  37  and  £  71) 

Pyt'ainid  of  Gizeh,  the  Egyptians  were  still  building  the  tombs 
of  their  kings  out  of  sun-baked  brick.  Such  a  royal  tomb  was 
at  fiist  merely  a  chamber  in  the  ground,  roofed  with  wood 
and  covered  with  a  mound  of  sand  and  gravel  (Fig.  38,  .3). 

Then  some  skillful  workman  among  them  found  out  that  he 
could  use  his  copper  tools  to  cut  square  blocks  of  limestone 
and  line  the  chamber  with  these  bk>dcs  in  place  of  the  soft 
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71.  The  bricks.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  was  tiie  first  piece  of  tttmt 
buildEng,  and  niasonry  ever  put  together  (Fig.  38,  j).  It  can  hardly  be  called 
^^^  a  buJding,  for,  like  a  cellar  waU,  it  was  all  bdow  ground. 
■■  "t™*  The  next  step,  a  real  building  above- 

ground,  was  still  of  bride  (Fig.  38,  ^). 
It  was  soon  followed  by  a  terraced 
structure  of  stime  for  the  king's 
tomb,  the  earliest  surviving  building 
of  stone  masonry  ever  erected.  Wc 
know  the  name  of  the  royal  arclu- 
tect,  Imhotep,  the  earliest  architect  to 
put  up  a  building  of  stone  masoniy. 
He  flourished  just  after  3000  rc., 
and  his  name  deserves  far  greater 
fame  and  respect  than  those  of  the 
early  kings  or  conquerors  them- 
selves (Fig.  37). 
^■i?!!!!"^*  "^^  erection  of   Imhotep's  Ict- 

raced  building  was  but  a  step  toward 
the  construction  of  a  pyramid.  A 
generation  later,  so  rapid  was  the 
progress,  the  king's  architects  were 
building  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh 
(1900  B.C.).  From  the  earliest  piece 
of  stone  masonry  (Fig.  38,  j)  to  the 
construction  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
also  a  great  (Fig.  38,  7),  less  than  a  century  and 
to  be  ^  ^^  elapsed.  Most  of  this  advance 
was  made  during  the  thirtieth  cen- 
tury B.  c,  that  is,  betweert  3000  and 
2900  B.c.(Fig.38).  Such  rapid  prt^- 
ress  in  control  of  mechanical  power 
can  be  found  in  no  other  period  of 
the  world's  history  until  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


the  Great 
f^Tamid — 1 
centuiy  and 


Fig.  37.  Imhotep  the 
Wise,  the  Earliest  Ar- 
chitect OF  Stone  B  uild- 

INGS    (nearly    3000  B.C.) 

This  architect  of  the  earli- 
est surviving  building  of 
stone  (Fig.  36)  was  grand 
vizier  at  the  court  of  King 
Zoser.  He 
physician  ai 
later  on  he  was  thought 
a  god,  until  he  was  finally  re- 
garded as  Asclepius  {-^eu- 
lapius),  the  god  of  medicine 
among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  little  portrait 
of  him  is  a  bronze 
now  in  the  Berlin  Muse 
and  shows  him  readingfi 
a  papyrus  loU 
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It  hdps  us  to  realize  this  progress  when  we  know  that  the  ^  The  vui 
Great  Pyramid  covers  thirteen  acres.     It  is  a  solid  mass  of  cmtPyra- 
masonry  containing  2,300,000  blocks  of  limestone,  each  wugb-  °^ 
iog  on  an  average  two  and  a  half  tons ;  that  is,  each  block  b  as 
heavy  as  a  large  wagonload  of  coal.    The  sides  of  the  pyramid 
at  the  base  are  755  feet  long,'  that  is,  about  a  block  and  three 
quarters  (counting  twelve  dty  blocks  to  a  mile),  and  the  build- 
ing was  nearly  500  (cet  high.   An  ancient  story  tells  us  that  a 
hundred  thousand  men  were  working  on  this  royal  tomb  for 
twenty  years,  and  we  can  well  believe  it  (Fig.  39). 

We  perceive  at  once  that  it  must  have  required  a  very  74.  Goreni- 
skinful  ruler  and  a  great  body  of  ofhcials  to  manage  and  to  p^^  Age 
feed  a  hundred  thousand  workmen  around  this  great  building. 
Tbe  king  who  controlled  such  vast  undertakings  was  no  longer 
a  local  chieftain  (S  50),  but  he  now  ruled  a  united  E^pt,  the 
earliest  great  unified  nation,  comprising  several  millions  of 
people.  The  king  was  so  reverenced  that  the  people  did  not 
mention  him  by  name,  but  instead  they  spoke  of  the  palace 
m  which  he  lived,  that  is,  the  "  Great  House,"  or,  in  Egyptian, 
"  Pharaoh."  He  had  his  local  officials  coDecting  taxes  all  over 
Eg3^t  (Fig.  40).  It  was  also  their  business  to  try  the  law  cases 
which  arose,  and  every  judge  had  before  him  the  written  law,* 
wUch  bade  him  judge  jusdy. 

The  king's  huge  ceniral  offices,  occupying  low,  sun-baked- 
biick  buildings,  sheltered  an  army  of  clerics  with  their  reed 
pens  and  their  rolls  of  papyrus  (Fig.  40),  keeping  the  king's 
records  and  accounts.  Tbe  taxes  received  from  the  people 
here  were  not  in  money,  for  coined  money  did  not  yet  exist 
Payments  were  made  in  produce — grain,  live  stock,  wine,  honey, 
Goen,  and  the  Hke.  With  the  exception  of  the  catde,  these  had 
to  be  stored  in  granaries  and  storehouses,  a  vast  group  of 
iriudi  formed  the  treasury  of  the  king. 

I  It  iliaald  be  reineinbered  that  the  pyramid  ia  aeBd.  Compare  the  length  of 
A*  CcloMeum  (about  60a  feet),  which  ii  built  uoimd  a  helium  inclowire. 
*  Thii  Egyptian  code  of  lawt  baa  imfortunate^  been  loit. 
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Egvpt.  (After  Hoelscher) 
These  royal  tombs  (pyramids)  beionged  to  the  leading  kings  ot  the 
Fourth  Dynasty,  the  early  part  (2900-27508.0.)  of  the  Pyramid  Age 
(about  3000  to  2500  B.C.).  The  Great  Pyramid,  the  tomb  of  King  Khufu 
(Greek,  CA^ffii),  is  on  the  right  (see  §  73).  Next  in  size  is  that  of  King 
Khafre  (Greek,  CAefAnn)  (Fig,  54),  on  the  left.  On  the  east  side  (front) 
of  each  pyramid  is  a  temple  (see  also  Fig.  56),  where  the  food,  drink, 
and  clothing  were  placed  for  the  use  of  the  dead  king.  These  temples, 
like  the  pyramids,  were  built  on  the  desert  plateau  above,  white  the 
royal  town  was  in  the  valley  below  (on  the  right)  (see  §  75  and  Fig.  24). 
For  convenience,  therefore,  the  temple  was  connected  with  the  town 
below  by  a  covered  gallery,  or  corridor,  of  atoi:e,  seen  here  descending 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  temple  of  King  Khafre  and  tenninating  below, 
just  beside  ihe  Sphinx,  in  a  large  oblong  building  of  stone,  called  a 
valley-temple.  It  was  a  splendid  structure  of  granite  (Fig.  55),  serving 
not  only  as  a  temple  but  also  as  the  entrance  to  the  great  corridor  from 
the  royal  city.  The  pyramids  are  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of  the  queens 
and  the  great  lords  of  the  age  (see  Fig.  42).  At  the  lower  left-hand 
comer  is  an  unfinished  pyramid,  showing  the  inclined  ascents  up  which 
the  atone  blocks  were  dragged.  These  ascents  (called  nunps)  were 
built  of  sun-baked  brick  and  were  removed  after  the  pyramid  was 
finished.  (This  scene  will  be  found  in  color  in  Chttlmts  of  Eumpetai 
Niitaty,  Part  I,  Plate  I) 
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^         The  villas  and  gardens  of  the  ofiidals  who  assisted  the  king  7$.  The 
in  all  this  business  of  government  formed  a  large  part  of  the  "y™*^ 
royal  dty  (Fig.  51).   The  chief  quarter  of  the  dty,  however,  was 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  king  and  the  luxurious  parks  and 
gardens  which  surrounded  it.   Thus  the  palace  and  its  grounds, 
the  official  villas,  and  offices  of  the  government  made  up  the 
c^tal  of  ^ypt,  the  royal  dty  which  extended  along  the  foot  of 
the  pyramkl  ceme- 
tery and  stretched 
far  away  over  the 

low  plain,  of  which  I 

there  is  a  fine  view 
from  the  summit 

of  the  ■  pyramid.  Fig.  40.  Collection  op  Taxes  by  Local 
But  the  dty  was  Treasury  Officuls  in  the  Pyramid  Age 
an  built  of  sun-  The  clerks  and  scribes  are  in  two  rows  at  the 
baked  bride  and 
wood,  and  it  has 
therefore  vanished. 
It  extended  far 
southward  from 
Gizeh  and  was  later 
called  Memphis. 

The  dty  of  the 
dead,  —  the  pyra- 
mids and  the  tombs 
cfustering    around 

them  (Figs.  39  and  42),  —  being  built  of  stone,  has  fortunately 
proved  more  durable.  Hence  it  is  that  from  the  summit  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  there  is  a  grand  view  southward,  down 
a  straggling  but  imposing  line  of  pyramids  rising  dimly  as  far 
as  one  can  see  on  the  southern  horizon.  Each  pyramid  was 
a  royal  tomb,  and  for  us  each  such  tomb  means  that  a  king 
lived,  ruled,  and  died.  The  line  is  over  sixty  miles  long,  and 
its  oldest  pyramids  represe^it  the  first  great  age  of  Egyptian 
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right  Ail  squat,  and  write  on  the  raised  right 
knee,  except  the  two  who  have  desks.  The  left 
hand  holds  a  sheet  of  papyrus;  the  right,  the 
pen.  The  taxpayers  are  delinquent  village  offi- 
cers brought  in  (at  the  left)  by  deputies  with 
suves  under  their  arms.  The  inscription  above 
reads,  "  Seizing  the  town  rulers  for  a  reckon- 
ing." The  clerks  had  records  of  the  taxpayers' 
names  and  how  much  (hey  owed ;  and  they 
issued  receipts  when  the  taxes  were  paid,  just 
as  at  the  present  day.  Such  arrangements  did  1*  ^"t^ 
.     .     -r  -iij         -1.1.  end  dale  of 

not  anae  in  Europe  UDtil  far  down  in  the  Roman   the  Pynndd 
Empire  (SS  1036-1027)  Age 
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civilization  after  the  land  was  united  under  one  king.'  We  may 
call  it  the  Pyramid  Age,  and  it  lasted  about  five  hundred  yeais, 
from  3000  to  2500  B.C. 
I  In  the  Pyramid  Age  the  Pharaoh  was  already  powerful 
enough  to  begin  seeking  wealth  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Egypt.    We  even  possess  painted  reliefs  (Fig.  41)  showing 


FIG.  41.    Earliest    Representation   op   a    Seagoing   Ship 

(Twenty-eighth  Century  b.c.) 
The  scene  is  carved  on  the  wall  of  a  temple  (Fig.  j6|.  The  people  are 
all  bowing  to  the  king  whose  figure  (now  lost)  stood  on  shore  («t  the 
left),  and  they  salute  him  with  the  words  written  in  a  line  of  hieroglyphs 
above,  meaning :  "  Hail  to  thee  I  O  Sahure  [the  king's  name],  thou  god 
of  the  livingl  We  behold  thy  beauty."  Some  of  these  men  are  bearded 
Phoenician  prisoners  brought  by  this  Egyptian  ship  which  with  seven 
others,  making  a  9eet  of  eight  vessels,  had  therefore  crossed  the  east 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  returned.  The  big  double  mast  is  un- 
shipped and  lies  on  supports  rising  by  the  three  steering  oars  in  the 
stem.  The  model  and  ornaments  of  these  earliest- known  ships  spread 
in  later  limes  to  ships  found  in  all  waters  from  luly  to  India 

us  the  ships  which  he  dared  to  send  beyond  the  shelter  of 
the  Nile  mouths  far  across  the  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia  (see  map,  p.  toa).  This  was  in  the 

1  For  a  long  time  before  this  there  had  been  liRle  kingdom!  scattered  up  and 
down  the  valley.  These  finally  mer^d  into  two  leading  kingdoms  —  one  iziclud. 
ing  the  Delta,  and  the  other  the  valley  louth  of  it.  They  long  fought  together 
(see  Fig.  33),  until  they  were  finally  united  into  one  kingdom,  under  a  single 
king.  The  first  king  to  establiah  thii  union  permanently  was  Menes,  who  united 
Egypt  under  his  rule  about  3400  b.c.  But  it  wai  not  until  four  centuries  or  more 
after  Menei  that  the  united  Idngdom  became  powerful  and  wealthy  enough  to 
build  these  royal  pyramid-tomba,  marking  for  us  the  firat  great  age  of  Egyptnn 
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middle  of  the  twenty-eighth  century  B.C.,  and  this  relief 
(%.  4t)  contains  the  oldest  known  representation  of  a  sea- 
ginng  ship.  Yet  at  that  time  the  Pharaoh  had  already  been 
arrjing  on  such  over-sea  commerce  for  centuries. 

Besides  maintaining  his  copper  mines  in  Sinai,  the  king  was  78.  Southern 
also  akeady  sending  caravans  of  donkeys  far  up  the  Nile  into  ^^^c 
the  Sudan  to  traffic  with  the  blacks  of  the  south,  and  to  bring  ^^'jg^ 
back  ebony,  ivoiy,  ostrich  feathers,  and  fragrant  gums.    The 


Fig.  42.  Restoration  of  a  Group  of  Tombs  of  the  Nobles 

IN  THE    PVKAUID   AGE 

llicse  Combs  are  grouped  about  the  royal  pyramids,  as  seen  in  Fig.  39. 
Tbcy  ire  sometimes  of  vast  size.  The  square  openings  in  the  top  are 
■hafts  leading  down  to  Che  burial  chambers  in  the  native  rock  far  beiow 
the  tomb  structures.  These  stnicturcs  arc  of  stone,  surrounding  a  heap 
'if  sand  and  gravel  inside  (Fig.  38,  4).  The  chapel  room  is  in  the  east 
lide,  of  which  the  door  can  be  seen  in  the  front  of  each  tomb.  The 
reliefs  shown  in  Fig*.  43-4S  adorn  the  inside  wall*  of  these  chapels 

officials  who  conducted  these  caravans  were  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers of  inner  Africa,  and  in  their  tombs  at  the  First  Cataract 
they  have  left  interesting  records  of  their  exdting  adventures 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  south — adventures  in  which  some 
of  them  k>st  thdr  lives.*  The  Pharaob  was  also  sending  his 
sfnps  OD  expeditions  to  a  land  called  Punt,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  (see  map,  p.  36),  to  procure  the  same  products  and 
to  bring  them  back  by  water. 
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nt-  The  A  stroll  among  the  tombs  clustering  so  thickly  around  the 

of'diepj™-*  Byramids  of  Gizeh  (Fig.  4,2)  is  almost  like  a  walk  among  the 
^rtw'*'*  ^"^  communities  which  flourished  in  this  populous  valley  in 
reveal  the  days  of  the  pyramid-builders.    We  find  the  door  of  every 

tomb  standing  open  (Fig.  4,2),  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 


Fig.  43.    Relief   Scene  from   the   Chapel  op  a  Ni>ble's 

ToHB  (Fig.  42)  in  the  Pvrauid  Ace 
The  tall  figure  of  the  noble  stands  at  the  right.  He  is  inspecting  three 
lines  of  cattle  and  a  tine  of  fowl  brought  before  him.  Note  the  two 
scribes  wbo  head  the  two  middle  rows.  Each  is  wriiiag  with  pen  on  « 
sheet  of  papyrus,  and  one  caniei  two  pens  behind  his  ear.  Such 
relieft  after  being  carved  were  colored  in  bright  hues  by  the  painter 
(»eeS93) 

our  entrance.  We  stand  in  an  oblong  room  with  walls  of  stone 
masoniy.  This  is  a  chapel  -  chamber,  to  which  the  Egyptian 
believed  the  dead  man  buried  beneath  the-  tomb  might  return 
every  day.  Here  he  would  find  food  and  drink  left  for  him 
daily  by  bis  relatives.    He  would  also  find  the  stone  walls  of 
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this  room  covered  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  carved  scenes,  beau> 
tifuUy  painted,  picturing  the  daily  life  on  a  great  estate  (Figs.  40, 
43-48,  and  50).  The  place  is  now  silent  and  deserted,  or  if  we 
iiear  the  voices  of  the'  donkey  boys  talking  outside,  they  are 
qieaking  Arabic,  for  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  of  the  men 
who  built  these  tombs  so  many  thousand  years  ago  is  no  longer 
spoken.  But  everywhere,  in  bright  and  channing  colors,  we 
see  pictures  of  the  life  —  the  days  of  toil  and  pleasure — whidi 
diese  men  of  nearly  five  thousand  years  ago  actually  lived. 


Fig.  44.  Plowing  and  Sowing  in  the  Pyramid  Age 

There  are  two  plowmen,  one  driving  the  o»en  and  one  holding  the 
plow.  This  woodcD  plow  was  derived  from  such  a  wooden  hoc  as  we 
*ee  in  use  in  front  of  the  oxen.  The  handle  of  the  hoc,  here  grvsped 
Irr  the  user,  was  lengthened  so  that  oxen  might  be  yoked  to  it.  The 
hoe  handle  thus  became  the  beam  of  a  plow.  Two  short  handles  were 
then  attached  by  which  the  plowman  behind  could  guide  it  (|  3j). 
Tlie  man  with  the  hoe  breaks  up  Che  clods  left  by  the  plow,  and  in 
front  of  him  is  the  sower,  scattering  the  seed  from  the  curious  sack  he  * 

carries  before  him.    At  the  left  is  a  scribe  of  the  estate.    The  hiero-  * 

(■jphs  at  the  top  in  all  such  scenes  explain  what  is  going  on.    Scene 
from  the  chapel  of  a  noble's  tomb  (Fig.  42) 

Dominating  all  these  scenes  on  the  walls  is  the  tall  form  of  80.  Agricul- 
the  noble  (Fig.  43),  the  lord  of  the  estate,  who  was  buried  in  ^i^^ing. 
this  tomb.   He  stands  looking  out  over  his  fields  and  inspecting  i|^^"' 
the  work  going  on  there.    These  fields  (Fig.  44)  are  the  oldest 
Kcne  of  agriculture  known  to  us.   Here,  too,  arc  the  herds,  long 
lines  of  sleek,  fat  catde  grazing  in  the  pasture,  while  the  milch 
cows  are  led  un'cmO  tied  to  be  milked  (Figs.  43  and  45).  These 
cattle  are  also  beasts  of  burden;  we  notice  the  oxen  draw- 
ing the  plow.   But  we  lind  no  horses  in  these  tombs  of  the 
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The  cow  is  restive  and  the  ancient  cow- 
herd has  tied  her  hind  legs.  Behind  her 
another  man  is  holding  her  calf,  which 
rears  and  plunges  in  the  effort  to  reach 
the  milk.  Scene  from  the  chapel  of  a 
noble'8  tomb  (Fig.  42) 


Pyramid  Age,  for  the  horse  was  stiE  unknown  to  the  Egyptian. 

The  donkey,  however,  is  everywhere,  and  it  wouU  be  impossible 
to  harvest  the  grain 
without  him  (Fig.  46). 
On  the  next  wall  we 
find  again  the  tall  figure 
of  the  noble  oversedng 
the  booths  and  yanls 
where  the  craftsmen  of 
his  estate  are  working. 
Yonder  is  the  smith. 
He  has  never  heard  of 
his  ancestor  who  picked 
up    the    first    bead   of 

copper,  over  a  thousand  years  earlier  (S  65).    Much  progress 

has  been  made  since  that  day.    This  man  could  make  excellent 

copper  tools  of  all  sorts;  but  the  tool  which  demanded  the 

greatest  skill  was  the  long, 

flat  ripsaw,  which  the  smith 

knew  how  to  hammer  into 

shape  out  of  a  broad  strip  of 

copper  five  or  six  feet  long. 

Such  a  saw  may  be  seen  in 

use  in  Fig.  50.    Besides  this 

he  knew  how  to  make  one 

that  would  saw  great  blocks 

of  stone  for   the   pyramids. 

Moreover,    this    coppersmith 

was  already  able  to  deliver 

orders  of  considerable   size. 

We  know  that  he  couM  fur- 
nish  thirteen    hundred    feet 

(about  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  of  copper  drain  piping  for  a  pyiu 

mid  temple  (Fig.  56),  where  recent  excavation  has  found  it  — 

the  earliest  plumbing  known  to  us. 


Fig.  46.   Donkey  carrying  a 
Load  of   Grain   Sheaves    in 

THE  Pyramid  Age 
The  foal  accompanies  its  mother 
while  at  work.     Scene   from    the 
chapel  of  a  noble's  tomb  (Fig.  41) 
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On  the  same  wall  we  see  the  lapidary  holdup  up  for  the  83.  The  y^^ 
ixMe's    admiration    splendid    stone    bowls   cut    from    diorite  ^!%,^d 
Although  this  kind  of  stone  is  as  hard  as  steel,  the  bowl  is  !«»*'"■ 
ground  to  such  thinness  that  the  sunlight  ^ws  through  its 
darii  gray  sides  (Fig.  134).    Other  workmen  are  cuttbg  and 
grinding  tiny  pieces  of  beautiful  blue  turquoise.    These  pieces 
tbey  inlay  with  remarkable  accuracy  into  recesses  in  the  sur- 
face of  a  magnificent  golden  vase  just  made  ready  by  the 
goldsmith  (Plate  I). 
The  booth  of  the 
goUsmith  is  filled 
with  workmen  and 
apprentices     (Fig. 
47).  Theyhaiwner 
and  cast,  solder  and 

fit  together  richly  Fig.  47.  Goldsmith's  Workshop  in  thb 
wrought      jewelry  Pyramid  Age 

which  is  hardly  sur-  Upper  row.  At  left  the  chief  goldsmith  weighs 
passed  by  the  work  P'^ci°<'B  stonea  aod  a  scribe  records  them; 
_t     ,       ,  ,j       next,  six  men  with  blowpipes  blow  the  fire  in  a 

Of  the  best  gold-  ,^,[i  ^.^y  i^^^c^ .  next,  a  workman  pours  out 
smiths  and  jewelers  molten  metal  or  paste;  at  the  right  end  four 
of  to-day.  menarebeal]nggold1«a(.  Middle  row.  Pieces 

.    ,,  of  finished  iewelryand  a  jewel-box  in  the  middle. 

In  the  next  space  -uyti^  ,ow.  Wortmen  seated  at  low  benches  {^p.^^^Pf 
(m  this  wall  we  find  are  putting  together  and  engraving  pieces  of  ^^  furnace  ■ 
the  potter  no  foneer  Je"='iy-  Several  of  these  men  are  dwarfs.  (Sec  the  eiilieM 
,    _'  ,,    r         thefinishedwot1ionPlateI,andheadpiece,p.35)  gla™ 

building  up  his  jais  ^^ 

and  bowls  with  his  fingers  alone,  as  in  the  Stone  Age.  He  now 
sits  before  a  small  horizontal  wheel  (Fig.  48),  upon  which  he 
deftly  shapes  the  whirling  vessel  When  the  soft  clay  vessels 
are  ready,  they  are  no  bnger  unevenly  burned  in  an  open  fire, 
as  among  the  Late  Stone  Age  potters  in  the  Swiss  lake-villages 
(Fig.  16);  but  here  in  the  ^yptian  potter's  yard  are  long  rows 
of  eioscd  furnaces  of  clay  as  tall  as  a  man.  When  the  pottery 
is  packed  in  these  furnaces  it  is  burned  evenly,  because  it  is 
from  the  wind  (Fig.  48).    On  the  tomb  wall  we  also 
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84.  The 


see  the  craftsman  making  glass.  This  ait  the  Egyptians  had 
discovered  centuries  eariier.  The  glass  was  spread  on  tiles  in 
gorgeous  glazes  for  adorning  house  and  palace  walls  (Plate  II), 
and  kter  it  was  wrought  into  exquisite  many-colored  glass 
bottles  and  vases,  which  were  widely  exported  (Fig,  49}. 

Yonder  the  weaving  women  draw  forth  from  the  loom  a 
gossamer  fabric  of  linen.  The  picture  would  naturally  give  us 
no  idea  of  its  fineness,  but  fortunately  pieces  of  it  have  sur- 
vived, wrapped  around  the  mummy  of  a  king  of  this  age. 


7 


Fig.  a 


.    Potter's  Wheel  and  Furnaces 


The  potter  crouches  before  his  horizontal  wheel,  which  is  like  a  flat 
round  plate,  on  which  rests  the  jar  being  shaped.  The  potter  keeps 
the  wheel  whirling  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  shapes  the  soft 
clay  jar  as  it  whirls  on  the  wheel.  This  wheel  is  the  ancestor  of  our 
lathe.  Two  men  (at  the  right  end)  are  just  filling  a  Call  furnace  with 
bowls  and  jars,  and  another  furnace  {at  the  left)  is  already  very  hot, 
for  the  man  stirring  the  fire  is  holding  up  hit  band  to  shield  his  face 
from  the  heat 

These  specimens  of  royal  linen  arc  so  fine  that  it  requires  a 
magnifying  glass  to  distinguish  them  from  silk,  and  the  best 
work  of  the  modem  machiru  loom  is  coarse  in  comparison 
with  this  fabric  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  hand  loom.  At  one 
loom  a  lovely  tapestry  is  being  made,  for  these  weavers  of 
E^pt  furnished  the  earliest-known  specimens  of  such  work, 
to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Pharaoh's  palace  or  stretched 
out  to  shade  the  roof  garden  of  the  noble's  villa  (Pig.  51). 

In  the  next  space  on  the  wall  we  find  huge  bundles  of 
papyrus  reeds,  which  barelegged  men  are  gathering  along  ttw 
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edge  of  the  Nile  marsh.  These  reeds  furnish  piles  of  pale 
yellow  paper  in  long  narrow  sheets  (§  58).  The  ships  which  we 
have  followed  on  the  Mediterranean  (Fig.  41)  will  in  course 
of  time  add  bales  of  this  Nile  paper  to  their  cargoes,  and 
cany  it  to  the 
European  world. 

We  seem  almost  ^\^^ 

to  bear  the  hubbub  peni«>,uid 

of  hammers   and  imkHi 

mauls  as  we  ap- 
proach the  next  sec- 
tion of  waD,  where 
we  find  the  ship- 
builders and  cabi- 
netmakers. Here 
b  a  tong  line  of 

curving  hulls,  with  j  B         ,  Q 

workmen  swarming  Fig.  49.  Egyptian  Glass  Bottles  and 
over  them  like  ants,  their  Distribution  prom  Babylonia  to 
fitting  together  the  Ancient  Italy 

earliest  seagoing  -^i  as  found  in  ancient  Egypt ;  B,  as  found  In 
ahiDs  (Tier  A-i\  Micient  Babylonia;  C,  as  found  in  ancient  Italy. 
t»  l,rig.  41;.  ^^^  ^j^^p^  ^  .^  imitation  of  Egyptian  perfume 
Befflde  them  are  bottles  cut  out  of  alabaster.  This  shape  became 
the  husy  cabinet-  the  common  form  for  perfume  and  toilet  bottles 
makers  (Y\a  col  among  the  Mediterranean  peoples  in  later  time* 
,    , .     .  ^      ,'  ^   V  tsec  Fig.  170) 

rashjoning    luxur> 

ous  furniture  for  -the  noble's  villa.  The  finished  chairs  and 
couches  for  the  king  or  the  rich  are  overlaid  with  gold  and 
sHver,  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory,  and  upholstered  with  soft 
leathern  cushions  (Fig.  73). 

As  we  look  back  over  these  painted  chapel  walls  we  see  »^.  Indus- 
that  the  tombs  of  Gizeh  have  told  us  a  very  vivid  story  of  bow  0/ Em«  rf- 
these  early  men  learned  to  make  for  themselves  the  things  they  J^^Jb^tarodir 
needed.    We  shoukl  notice  how  many  more  such  things  these 
tneo  of  the  Nik  could  now  make  than  the  Stone  Age  men,  who 
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were  still  living  in  the  lake-villages  and  other  towns  of  Europe 
(Fig.  14)  at  the  very  time  these  tomb^Jiapels  were  builL 

It  is  easy  to  picture  the  bright,  sunny  river  in  those  ancient 
days,  alive  with  boats  and  barges  (often  depicted  cm  these 
walls)  moving  hither  and  thither,  bearing  the  products  of  all 
these  industries,  to  be  carried  to  the  treasury  of  the  Pharaoh 
as  taxes  or  to  the  market  of  the  town  to  be  bartered  for  other 
goods.  Here  on  the  wall  is  the  market  place  itself.  We  can 
watch  the  cobbler  offering  the  baker  a  p^r  of  sandals  as 


Fig.  50.   Cabinetmakers  in  the  Pyramid  Age 

At  the  left  a  man  ia  cutting  with  a  chisel  which  he  taps  with  a  maUet; 
next,  a  man  "rips"  a  board  with  a  copper  saw;  next,  two  men  are 
finishing  oS  a  couch,  and  at  the  right  a  man  is  drilling  a  hole  with  a 
bow-drill.  Scene  from  the  chapel  of  a  noble's  tomb  (Fig  4Z).  Com- 
pare a  finished  chair  belonging  to  a  wealthy  noble  of  the  Empire 
which  was  placed  in  his  tomb  and  thus  preserved  (Fig.  73) 

payment  for  a  cake,  or  the  carpenter's  wife  giving  the  fisherman 
a  little  wooden  box  to  pay  for  a  fish ;  while  the  potter's  wife 
proffers  the  apothecary  two  bowls  fresh  from  the  potter's  fur- 
nace in  exchange  for  a  jar  of  fragrant  ointment  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  people  have  no  coined  money  to  use,  and  that  in 
the  market  place  trade  is  actual  exchange  of  goods.  Such  is  the 
business  of  the  common  people.  If  we  could  see  the  large 
transactions  in  the  palace,  we  would  find  there  heavy  rings 
of  gold  of  a  standard  weight,  which  circulated  like  money. 
Rings  of  copper  also  served  the  same  purpose.  Such  rings 
were  the  forerunners  of  coin  (§  458)^. 
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These  people  in  the  gayly  painted  picture  of  the  maricet  Sp.  Three 
place  on  the  diapel  wall  were  the  common  folk  of  E^pt  in  (ociety  m  the 
tbe  Pyramid  Age    Some  of  them  were  free  men,  foLowing  i>«™d  ^e^ 
dieir  own  business  or  industry.    Others  were  slaves,  woriung 
(be  fields  on  the  great  estates.    Neither  of   these  humUe 
dasses  owned  any  land.    Over  them  were  the  landowners, 
the  Pharaoh  and  his  great  lonls  and  officials,  like  the  owner 
of  this  tomb  (Fig.  42).    We  know  many  more  of  them  by 
name,  and  a  walk  through  this  cemetery  would  enable  us  to 
make  a  directory  of  the  wealthy  quarter  of  the  rc^fal  city  under 
the  kings  who  were  buried  in  diese  pyramids  of  Gizeh.    We 
know  the  grand  viziers  and  the  chief  treasurers,  the  chief  judges 
and  the  architects,  the  chamberlains  and  marshals  of  the  palace, 
and  so  on.     We  can  even  vi^t  the  tomb  of  the  architect  who 
buih  die  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  for  Khufu. 

We  can  observe  with  what  pleasure  these  nobles  and  oflfidals  90-  Tbe 
presided  over  this  busy  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  Nile  pyramid  Age 
valley  in  the  Pyramid  Age.  Here  on  this  chapel  wall  again  "  *'''  '"'^ 
we  see  its  owner  seated  at  ease  in  his  palanquin,  a  luxurious 
wiieel-less  carriage  home  upon  the  shoulders  of  slaves,  as  he 
returns  from  the  inspection  of  his  estate  where  we  have  been 
f<^k>wing  him.  His  bearers  carry  him  into  the  shady  garden 
before  his  house  (Fig.  51),  where  they  set  down  the  palanquin 
and  cease  their  song.'  Hb  wife  advances  at  once  to  greet  him. 
Her  place  is  always  at  his  sk]e ;  she  b  hb  sole  wife,  held  in 
an  bcoior,  and  enjoys  every  right  which  belongs  to  her  husband. 
This  garden  is  the  noble's  paradise.  Here  he  may  recline  for  an 
hour  of  leisure  with  hb  family  and  friends,  playing  at  draughts, 
listening  to  titc  music  of  harp,  pipe,  and  lute,  watching  hb 
women  in  the  sbw  and  stately  dances  of  the  time,  while  his 
cbildrien  are  sporting  about  among  the  arbors,  splashing  in  the 
pool  as  they  chase  the  fish,  playing  with  ball,  doll,  and  jumping 
jadt,  or  teasing  the  tame  monkey  which  takes  refuge  under 
Aeir  father's  ivory-l^ged  stool 

1  Recorded,  wMi  other  aoagi,  on  tbe  tonbchipel  mllj. 
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Section  7.  Art  and  Architecture  in  the 
Pyramid  Age 

The  noble  drops  one  hand  idly  upon  die  head  of  his  favorite 
hound,  and  with  the  other  bedcons  to  the  chief  gardener  and 
gives  directions  r^^arding  the  new  pomegranates  which  he 
wishes  to  try  for  dinner.  The  house  (Fig.  51)  where  this 
dinner  awaits  him  is  large  and  oimmodious,  built  of  suiwlricd 
brick  and  wood.  Light  and  aity,  as  suits  the  climate,  we  find 
that  it  has  many  latticed  windows  on  all  sides.  The  walls  of 
the  living  rooms  are  scarcely  more  than  a  frame  to  support 
gayly  colored  hangings  (§  84)  which  can  be  let  down  as  a  pro- 
tection against  winds  and  sand  storms  when  necessary.  These 
give  the  house  a  veiy  blight  and  cheerful  aspect.  The  house  is 
a  work  of  art,  and  we  discern  in  it  bow  naturally  the  Egyptian 
demanded  beauty  in  his  surroundings.  This  he  secured  by 
making  all  his  useful  things  beautiful. 

£eauty  surrounds  us  on  every  hand  as  we  follow  him  in  to 
his  dinner.  The  lo^s  blossoms  on  the  handle  of  his  carved 
spoon,  and  his  wine  sparkles  in  the  deep  blue  calyx  of  the 
same  flower,  which  forms  the  bowl  of  his  wineglass.  The 
muscular  limbs  of  the  lion  or  the  ox,  beautifully  carved  in 
ivory,  support  the  chair  in  whkh  he  sits  or  the  couch  where 
he  reclines.  The  painted  ceiling  over  his  head  is  a  blue  and 
starry  heaven  resting  upon  palm-trunk  columns  (Fig.  56),  each 
crowned  with  its  graceful  tuft  of  drooping  foliage  carved  in 
wood  and  colored  in  the  daric  green  of  the  Uving  tree;  or 
columns  in  the  fonn  of  lotus  stalks  nse  from  the  floor  as  if 
to  support  the  azure  ceiling  upon  their  swaying  blossoms. 
Doves  and  butterflies,  exquisitely  painted,  flit  across  this  in- 
door sky.  Beneath  our  feet  we  find  the  pavement  of  the 
dining  hall  carpeted  in  paintings  picturing  everywhere  the 
deep  green  of  disheveled  marsh  grasses,  with  gleaming  water 
between  and  fish  glidit^  among  the  swaying  reeds.  Around 
the  margin,  leaping  among  the  rushes,  we  see  the  wild  ox 
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Fig.  51.  Villa  of  an  Egvptian  Noble 

The  garden  is  incloied  with  a  high  wall.    There  are  pooU  on  either 

>>de  as  one  enters,  and  a  long  arbor  extends  down  the  middle.    The 

hoiue  at  the  rear,  embowered  in  trees,  is  crowned  by  a  roof  garden 

shaded  with  awnings  of  tapestry  (sec  j  S4) 

tossing  his  head  at  the  birds  twittering  on  the  nodding  rush 
tops,  as  they  vainly  strive  to  frighten  away  the  stealthy  weasel 
creeping  up  to  plunder  their  nests. 

TTie  Egyptians  could  not  have  left  us  the  beautifully  painted 
reliefs  in  the  tomb-chapels  we  visited  unless  they  had  possessed 
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93.  Painting  trained  artists.  Indeed,  we  can  find,  in  one  comer  of  the  wall, 
in  lomba  and  the  picture  of  the  artist  who  painted  the  walls  in  one  of  the 
'""?'••  chapels,  where  he  has  represented  himself  enjoying  a  plentiful 

feast  among  other  people  of  the  estate.  His  drawings  all  around 
us  show  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  overcome  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  depicting,  on  a  flat  surface,  objects  having  thickness  and 
roundness.  Animal  figures  are  drawn,  however,  with  great 
lifelikeness  (Figs.  43-46),  but  perspective  b  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  him,  and  objects  in  the  background  or  dbtance 
are  drawn  of  almost  the  same  size  as  those  in  front. 

94.  Ponnit  '^  The  portrait  sculptor  was  the  greatest  artist'  of  this  age. 
Kuipnre        jjj^  statues  were  carved  in  atone  or  wood,  and  colored  in  the 

hues  of  life ;  the  eyes  were  inlaid  with  rock  crystal,  and  they 
still  shine  with  the  gleam  of  life  (Fig.  53).  More  lifelike  por- 
traits have  never  been  produced  by  any  age,  although  they  are 
the  earliest  portraits  in  the  history  of  art.  Such  statues  of  the 
kings  are  often  superb  (Fig.  52).  They  were/set  up  in  the 
Pharaoh's  pyramid  temple  {Figs.  55  and  56).  in  size  the  most 
remarkable  statue  of  the  Pyramid  Age  is  tpe  Great  Sphinx, 
which  stands  here  in  this  cemetery  of  Gizeh  (Fig.  54).  The 
head  is  a  portrait  of  Khafre,  the  king  who  built  the  second 
pyramid  of  Gizeh  (Fig.  54),  and  was  carved  from  a  promon- 
tory of  rock  which  overbokcd  the  royal  dty.  It  is  the  largest 
portrait  ever  wrought 
05.  Arehiteo-  The  massive  granite  piers  and  walls  (Fig.  55)  of  Khafre'x 
wfiew  '  valley  temple  (Fig.  39)  beside  the  Sphinx  reveal  to  us  the 
cierenoiy  imprcssive  architecture  in  stone  which  the  men  of  the  eailjr 
part  of  the  Pyramid  Age  were  designing.  This  splendid  lufi 
(Fig.  55)  was  lighted  by  a  series  of  oblique  slits,  which  aM 
really  low  roof  windows.  They  occupied  the  difference  in  lev|| 
betvreen  a  higher  roof  over  the  middle  aisle  of  the  hall  mxA 
a  lower  roof  on  each  side  of  the  middle  (Fig.  271,  /).  Sudi 
an  arrangement  of  roof  windows,  called  a  clerestory  (dear^ 
story),  later  passed  over  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  finally  sug- 
gested the  nave  of  the  Christian  basilica  church  or  cathedral 
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(Tig.  171).  And  so  this  granite  hall  of  Khafre  in  the  Pyra- 
mid Age  was  the  ancestor  of  the  leading  form  of  Christian 
architecture  as  it 
developed  in  Eu- 
rope three  thousand 
five  hundred  years 
later. 

But    before    a  j 

centuiy  had  passed, 
aich  massive  gran- 
ileur  as  wc  find  in 
tius  great  hall  of 
Khafre  (Fig.  55) 
was  being  trans- 
formed by  the 
Egyptian's  grow- 
ing sense  of  grace 
and  beauty.  In- 
stead of  ponder- 
ous square  piers  or 
piQars  the  ardii- 
ttcts  now  b^an 
to  erect  light  and 

graceful  rwBWi/ col-  Fig.  55.  Restokation  of  the  CXerb- 
umns  with  beauti-  storv  Hall  in  the  Valley-Teuple  of 
ful  capitals;  these  Khafre  (cf.  Fig. 39).  (After  Hoelscher) 
were  ranged  in  "^^  "'"^  °^  ^'^  '^"  *''  supported  od  two  rowi 
lonp  rows  th^  °^  ''"Ke  'tone  P'""  ('«=  Fig.  371,  /),  each  a 
•uiig  rows,  mc  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  polished  granite  weighing  12 
tons.  This  view  shows  only  one  row  of  the 
piers,  the  other  being  out  of  range  at  the  right. 
At  the  left  above,  the  light  streams  in  obliquely 
from  the  very  low  clerestory  windows  (§  95), 
Compare  the  cross  section  (Fig.  271,  /).  The 
statues  shown  here  had  been  thrown  by  un- 
known enemies  into  a  well  in  a  connected  hall, 
where  they  were  found  siity  years  ago  (see 
bead  of  the  fioett  in  Fig.  5>) 
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(Fig.  56),  dating 
from  the  twenty- 
eighth  century  b.c 
They  were  pecul- 
iar to  Egypt,  for 
when   our    study 
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Fig.  56.   Colonnades  in  the  Court  of  a  Pyramid-Temple 

(twentv-eights  century  b.c.).  (after  borchahdt) 
Notice  tbe  pyramid  riting  behind  the  temple  (juat  as  in  Fig.  39  abo). 
The  door  in  the  middle  leads  id  tbe  holy  place  built  againit  the 
tide  of  the  pyramid,  where  a  false  door  in  the  pyramid  masoniy 
served  as  the  portal  through  which  the  king  came  forth  from  the  world 
of  the  dead  into  this  beautiful  temple  to  enjoy  the  food  and  drink 
placed  here  for  him  in  magnificent  vessels  (Plate  I)  and  to  share  in  the 
splendid  feasts  celebrated  here.  The  center  of  the  court  is  open  to  the 
ekyi  the  roof  of  the  porch  all  around  is  supported  on  round  columns, 
the  earliest  known  in  tbe  history  of  architecture.  Contrast  the  square 
piers  without  any  capital  which  the  architects  of  Kbafre  put  into  his 
temple-hall  (Fig.  55)  over  a  century  earlier  than  these  columns.  Each 
column  reproduces  a  palm  tree,  the  capi^  being  the  crown  of  foliage. 
The  whole  place  was  colored  in  the  bright  hues  of  nature,  including 
the  painting  on  the  walls  behind  the  columns.  Among  these  painting! 
was  the  ship  in  Fig.  41.  Thirteen  hundred  feet  of  copper  piping,  the 
earliest- known  plumbing,  was  installed  in  this  building  (j  81) 

canies  us  to  earliest  Asia,  we  shall  find  that  the  colonnade 
was  long  unknown  there  (g  195). 

The  Pyramid  cemeteries  have  shown  us  the  grandeur  of  the 
dvilizatbn  gained  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Pyramid  Age.  If 
time  pennitted,  we  might  find  other  records  here,  showing  bow 
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the  nobles  of  the  age  (just  such  nobles  as  the  one  whose 
estate  and  home  we  have  in  imagination  visited)  gained  more 
and  more  power  until  the  Pharaohs  could  no  longer  control 
them.  Then  in  struggles  among  themselves  they  destroyed  the 
Pharaoh's  government,  and  the  last  king  of  the  Pyramid  Age  , 
feO  soon  after  2500  b.c.  It  bad  lasted  some  five  hundred  1 
years.  Thus  ended  the  first  great  civilized  age  of  human  his- 
tory—  the  age  which  carried  men  for  the  first  time  out  of 
barbarism  into  civilization  (see  Fig.  38).  But  the  Pyramid  Age 
was  not  the  end  of  civilization  on  the  Nile ;  other  great  periods 
were  to  follow.  The  monuments  which  these  later  ages  left 
lie  farther  up  the  river,  and  we  must  make  the  voyage  up  the 
Nile  in  order  to  visit  them  and  to  recover  the  wonderful  story 
whidi  they  still  tell  us. 

QDXSTKHtS 
Section  5.  Tell  something  of  the  life  of  the  earliest  Nile  men  and 
how  we  know  about  them.  Trace  the  steps  by  which  phonetic  writing 
arose.  Where  did  the  first  alphabet  arise?  Write  three  words  in 
hierogljfphic  (Fig.  30).  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  invention  of 
writing.  Describe  early  methods  of  measuring  dme.  Describe  ihe 
probable  manner  of  the  discovery  of  metal.  Which  metal  was  it? 

Section  6.  What  do  the  tombs  of  Egypt  tell  us  of  religion  ? 
Describe  the  effect  of  the  use  of  metal  on  architecture.  Discuss  the 
first  architect  in  stone.  Describe  the  government  of  the  Pyramid 
Age.  Study  Fig.  38  and  tell  how  the  Egyptian  tombs  reveal  the 
transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Describe  the  earliest  sea- 
going ships.  Make  a  list  of  the  industries  revealed  in  the  tomb-chapd 
pictures.    Discuss  trade  and  commerce. 

Section  7,  Describe  the  house  and  garden  of  a  noble  in  the 
Pyramid  Age.  Discuss  painting  and  portrait  sculpture.  Make  a 
sketch  of  the  earliest  piers  or  supports  (Fig.  55).  Were  they 
beautiful  ?  Draw  a  later  pier  (column)  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Great  Pyramid  (Fig.  56).  Was  it  beaudful  ?  Describe  the  roof 
windows  called  clerestory  windows  (Figs.  55  and  271,  i)  and  what 
they  finally  came  to  be.  Give  the  date  of  the  Pyramid  Age,  and 
tell  why  it  waa  important 
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CHAPTER  III 

the  stort  of  egtpt :  the  feudal  age  ahd 
the  ehpirb 

Section  8.   The  Nile  Voyage  and  the  Feudal  Age 

gs.  The  As  we  begin  our  voyage  up  the  Nile  and  our  steamer  moves 

^^^^^^^'  away  from  the  Cairo  dock,  we  see,  stretching  far  along  the 
western  horizon,  the  long  line  of  pyramids,  reminding  us  agsun 
of  the  splendor  and  progress  of  the  Pyramid  Age  which  we 
are  now  leaving  behind.  At  length  they  drop  down  and  dis- 
appear behind  the  fringe  of  palm  groves.  Other  great  monu- 
ments are  before  us.  Along  the  palm-fringed  shores  far  away 
to  the  south  we  shall  find  the  buildings,  tombs,  and  monuments 

NoTB.  At  the  left  we  >ee  entering,  in  white  robei,  the  deeca»ed,  a  man 
named  Ani,aad  biawife.  Befoie  them  ue  the  balances  of  judgment  for  neighing 
the  human  heart,  to  determine  whether  it  ia  juat  or  noL  A  Jackal-headed  god 
adjusts  the  scales,  while  an  Ibivhcsded  god  stands  behind  him,  pen  in  hand, 
ready  to  record  the  verdict  ol  the  balances.  Behind  him  is  a  monster  readj  to 
devout  the  unjust  soul,  as  his  heart  (9yml»liied  by  s  tiny  jar),  in  the  left-band 
scalepan,  is  weighed  over  against  right  and  truth  {symbolized  1^  s  feather)  in  the 
righthand  scalepan.  The  iteoe  is  painted  in  water  colon  on  papyrus.  Sucb  ■ 
roll  is  sometimes  as  much  as  90  feet  long  and  filled  from  beginning  to  end  with 
magical  charms  for  the  u*e  of  the  dead  in  the  next  world.  Hence  the  modem 
name  for  the  whole  roll,  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead." 
74 
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This  tomb  U  not  a  masonry  structure  like  the  tomb  of  the  Pyramid 
Age  (Fig.  41),  but  it  is  cut  into  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  chapel 
entered  through  this  door  contains  painted  reliefs  like  those  of  the 
Pyramid  Age  (Figs.  43-47)  and  also  many  written  records.  In  this 
chapel  the  noble  tells  of  his  kind  treatment  of  his  people;  he  says: 
"  There  was  no  citizen's  daughter  whnm  I  misused ;  there  was  no 
widow  whom  I  oppressed ;  there  was  no  peasant  whom  I  evicted ;  there 
wM  DO  shepherd  whom  J  expelled;  .  .  .  there  was  none  wretched 
in  my  community,  there  was  none  hungry  in  my  time.  When  years 
of  famine  came  1  plowed  all  the  fields  of  the  Oiyi  barony  [his  estate] 
.  .  .  preserving  it*  people  alive  and  furnishing  its  food  so  that  there 
was  none  hungry  therein.  I  gave  to  the  widow  as  to  her  who  had  a 
biuband;  I  did  not  exalt  the  great  above  the  humble  in  anything  that 
I  gave  "  (f  100).   All  this  we  can  read  inscribed  in  this  tomb 

which  win  tell  us  of  two  more  great  ages  on  the  Nile  —  the 
Feudal  Age  and  the  Empire.  We  steam  steadily  southward, 
and  aoon  the  river  b^ns  to  wind  from  side  to  side  of  the 
deep  valley,  carrying  the  steamer  at  times  close  under  the 
acaiTod  and  weatherworn  cliffs  (Fig.  69).  As  we  scan  the  rocks 
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we  look  up  to  many  a  tomb-door  cut  in  the  face  of  the  clilf, 
and  leading  to  a  tomb-chapel  excavated  in  the  rock  (Fig.  57). 

These  cliff-tombs  looking  down  upon  the  river  belonged  to 
the  Feudal  Age  of  Egyptian  hisUiiy.  The  men  buried  in  these 
cliff-tombs  looked  back  across  five  centuries  to  their  ancestors 
of  the  Pyramid  Age,  as  we  look  back  upon  our  European 
ancestors  before  the  discovery  of  America.  But  the  nobles 
who  made  these  clifl-tombs  succeeded  in  gaining  greater  power 
than  their  ancestors.  They  were  granted  lands  by  the  king, 
under  arrangemoits  which  in  later  Europe  we  call  feudal 
They  were  thus  powerful  barons,  living  like  little  kings  on  thdr 
broad  estates,  made  up  of  the  fertile  fields  upon  whidi  these 
tomb-doors  now  took  down.  This  Feudal  A%k  lasted  for 
several  centuries  and  was  flourishing  by  2000  B,c  Fragments 
from  the  libraries  of  these  feudal  barons  —  the  oldest  libraries 
in  the  world  —  have  fortunately  been  discovered  in  their  tombs. 
These  oldest  of  all  surviving  books  are  in  the  form  of  rolls  of 
papyrus,  which  once  were  packed  in  jars,  neatly  labeled,  and 
ranged  in  rows  on  the  noble's  library  shelves.  Here  are  the 
most  ancient  stoiybooks  in  the  world :  tales  of  wanderings  and 
adventures  in  Am;  tales  of  shipwreck  at  the  gate  of  the  un- 
known ocean  beyond  the  Red  Sea  —  the  earliest  "  Sindbad  the 
Sailor"  (Fig.  58);  and  tales  of  wonders  wrought  by  ancient 
wise  men  and  magidans. 

Some  of  these  stories  set  forth  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
and  the  humble,  and  seek  to  stir  the  rulers  to  be  just  and  kind 
in  their  treatment  of  the  weaker  classes.  Some  describe  the 
wickedness  of  men  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  future.  Others 
tell  of  a  righteous  niler  who  is  yet  to  come,  a  "  good  shep- 
herd'' they  call  him,  meaning  a  good  king,  who  shall  bring  in 
justice  and  happiness  for  all.  We  notice  here  a  contrast  with 
the  Pyramid  Age,  With  the  incoming  of  the  Pyramid  buDders 
we  saw  a  tremendous  growth  in  power,  in  building,  and  in  ait ; 
hut  the  Feudal  Age  reveals  progress  also  in  a  higher  Fcalro 
that  of  conduct  and  character  (see  description  under  Fig.  ^t\ 
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Probabty  a  number  of  rolls  were  required  to  contain  the  loi.  i 
drama  of  Osiris —  a  great  play  in  whldi  the  life,  death,  burial,        ** 
and  resurrection  of  Osiris  (§  69)  were  pictured  at  an  annual 
feast  in  which  all  the  people  loved  to  join.    It  is  our  earliest 


Fig.  58.    A  Page  from   the   Story  of  the  Shipwrecked 

SAU.OR,  THE  EARUEST    SltTDBAD,   AS   READ   BY  THE  BOYS   AND 

GisLS  OF  Egypt  Four  Thousand  Years  Ago  (One  Third  of 

She  of  Original) 
This  page  reada ;  "  Those  who  were  on  board  perished,  and  not  one  of 
ihem  escaped.  Then  I  was  cast  upon  an  island  by  a  wave  of  the  great 
M*.  I  passed  three  days  alone,  with  (only)  my  heart  as  my  companion, 
sleeping  in  the  midst  of  a  shelter  of  trees,  till  daylight  enveloped  me. 
Then  I  crept  out  for  aught  to  Gil  my  mouth.  I  found  figs  and  grapes 
■here  and  all  fine  vegetables  etc.  . . ."  The  tale  then  tells  of  his  seizure 
by  an  enormous  serpent  with  a  long  beard,  who  proves  to  be  the  king 
of  this  distant  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  He  keeps  the  sailor  three  months,  treats  him  kindly,  and  re- 
turns him  with  much  treasure  to  Egypt.  In  fonn  such  a  book  was  a 
tingle  strip  of  papyrus  paper,  5  or  6  to  10  or  li  inches  wide,  and  often 
15  to  30  or  ^a  feet  long.  When  not  in  use  this  strip  was  kept  rolled  up, 
and  thus  the  earliest  books  were  rolls,  looking,  when  small,  like  a  di> 
plotna  or,  when  large,  like  a  roll  of  wall  paper 

Vnown  drama  —  a  kind  of  Pas^n  Play  j  but  the  rolls  contain- 
ing it  have  perished.  There  were  also  rolls  containing  songs 
and  poems,  like  the  beautiful  morning  hymn  sung  by  the  nobles 
of  die  Pharaoh's  court  in  greeting  to  the  sovereign  with  the 
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Fig.  59-  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian Astronomical  In- 
strument 


return  of  each  new  day.  Another 
song  in  praise  of  the  Pharaoh  was 
airai^ed  to  be  sung  responsivcly  by 
two  groups  at  the  great  court  festi- 
vals. It  was  constructed  in  parallel 
verses  or  lines,  like  the  parallel  lines 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalms.  It  is  the 
oldest  surviving  example  of  this 
form  of  poetry. 

Very  few  roUs  were  needed  to 
deal  with  the  science  of  this  time. 
The  largest  and  the  most  HMuable 
of  all  contained  what  they  had 
learned  about  medicine  a^d  the  or- 
gans of  the  human  body.  This  oldest 
medical  book,  when  unrolled,  b  to- 
day about  sixty-sbi  feet  long  and  has 
recipes  for  all  sorts  of  ailments. 
Some  of  them  are  still  good  and  call 
for  remedies  which,  like  castor  oil, 
are  still  in  common  use ;  others  rep- 
resent the  aihnent  as  due  to  demons, 
which  were  long  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  disease.  There  are  also 
rolls  containing  the  simpler  rules  of 
arithmetic,  based  on  the  decimal  sys- 
tem which  we  still  use ;  others  treat 
the  beginnings  of  geometry  and  ele- 
mentary algebra.    Even  observations 


The  oldest  surviving  as- 
tronomical device.  It  is 
now  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
One  part  (^)  is  aimply  a  plumb  line  with  a  handle  attached  at  the  top. 
It  enabled  tbe  observer  to  hold  the  other  part  (fl)  directly  over  a  given 
point  on  the  ground  while  he  sighted  through  the  slut  at  the  top  toward 
some  star  like  the  North  Star.  By  sighting  over  a  rod  between  the 
observer  and  the  North  Star  until  the  rod  was  exactly  in  line  with  the 
North  Star,  the  astronomer  could  determine  his  meridian,  observe  each 
■tar  that  crossed  it,  measure  time,  and  secure  celestial  data  of  value 
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of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  simple  instruments,  were  made 
(Fig.  59);  but  these  records,  like  those  in  geography,  have 
been  lost 

Along  with  this  higher  progress,  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Feudal  103.  Admin- 
Age  much  improved  the  govenunent    Eveiy  few  years  they  imgation 
made  census  lists  to  be  used  in  taxation,  and  a  few  of  these  SJi^'p^di 
earUest  census  sheets  in  the  world  have  survived.    They  erected  *8e 
huge  earthen  dikes  and  made  vast  basins,  to  store  up  the  Nile 
waters  for  irrigation,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  yield  of  the 
feudal  lands  and  estates.    They  measured  the  height  of  the 
river  from  year  to  year,  and  their  marks  of  the  Nile  levels  are 
still  tM>e  found  cut  on  the  rocks  at  the  Second  Cataract,   llius 
nearly  four  thousand  years  ago  they  were  already  d<»ng  on  a 
large  scale  what  our  government  has  only  recently  begun  to  do 
by  its  irrigation  projects  among  our  own  arid  lands. 

At  the  same  dme  these  rulers  of  the  Feudal  Age  reached  out   104.  Ph*- 
by  sea  for  the  wealth  of  other  lands.    Their  fleets  sailed  over  ni«rceby«e«' 
among  the  j^gean  islands  and  probably  controlled  the  large  spredecesKir 
island  of  Crete  (IS  335-345).   They  dug  a  canal  from  the  north  Canal  four 
end  of  the  Red  Sea  westward  to  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Nile  yegn  ago 
in  the  eastern  Delta,  where  the  river  divides  into  a  number  of 
mouths  (see  map,  p.  36).    The  Pharaoh's  Mediterranean  ships 
could  sail  up  the  easternmost  mouth  of  the  Nile,  then  enter  the 
canal  and,  passing  eastward  through  it,  reach  the  Red  Sea.  Thus 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea  were  first  connected 
by  this  predecessor  of  the  Suez  Canal  four  thousand  years  ago. 
Such  a  connection  was  as  important  to  the  Egyptians  as  the 
Panama  Canal  is  to  us.  Nile  ships  could  likewise  now  sail  from 
the  eastern  Delto  directly  to  the  land  of  Punt  (S  78)  and  to  the 
straits  leading  to  the  Indian  Ocean.   These  waters  seemed  to 
the  sailors  of  the  Feudal  Age  the  end  of  the  world,  and  their 
wondrous  adventures  there  delighted  mai^  a  circle  of  villagers 
on  the  feudal  estates  (Fig.  58). 

In  this  age  the  Pharaoh  had  organized  a  small  standing  army. 
He  could  now  make  his  power  felt  both  in  north  and  south,  in 
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ns.  Military   Palestine  and  in  Nubia.   He  conquered  Qx  territory  of  NuUa 
^^^^^       as  far  south  as  the  Second  Cataract  (see  map,  p.  36),  and  thus 
end^^***  added  two  hundred  mUes  of  river  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
Feudii  Ag*     Here  he  erected  strong  frontier  fortresses  against  the  Nubian 
tribes,  and  these  fortresses  still  stand.    The  enlightened  rule 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Feudal  Age  did  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  Egyptian  leadership  in  the  early  world.    Three  of  these 
kings  bore  the  name  "  Sesostris,"  which  became  one  of  the  great 
and  illustrious  names  in  Egyptian  history.    But  not  long  after 
1800  B.C.  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Feudal  Age  sud- 
denly declined  and  their  line  disappeared. 

Section  9.  The  Founding  of  the  Empire 
106.  The  The  monuments  along  the  river  banks  have  thus  far  told  us 

— ^vaTft     the  story  of  two  of  the  three  periods '  into  which  the  career  of 
Thebes  (j,ig  great  Nile  people  falls.   After  we  have  left  the  tombs  of  the 

Feudal  Age  and  have  continued  our  journey  over  four  hundred 
miles  southward  from  Cairo,  all  at  once  we  catch  glimpses  of 
vast  masses  cif  stone  masonry  and  lines  of  tall  columns  rising    ' 
among  the  palms  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.   They  are  the    i 
ruins  of  the  once  great  city  of  Thebes,  which  will  tell  us  ibe    , 
story  of  the  third  period,  the  'fimoire.  ! 

101;.  Kamak        Here  we  shall  find  not  only  a  vast  cemetery,  but  also  great 
ihe'horKin     templcs  (see  plan,  p.  8i).  A  walk  around  the  Temple  of  Kamak    \ 
Egyp<  at  Thebes  (Fig,  64)  is  as  instructive  to  us  in  studying  the  Empire 

as  we  have  found  the  Gizeh  cemetery  to  be  in  studying  the  i 
Pyramid  Age.  We  find  the  walls  of  this  immense  temple  covered  , 
with  enormous  sculptures  in  relief,  depicting  the  wars  of  the  i 
Egyptians  in  Asia.  We  sec  the  giant  figure  of  the  Pharaoh  as  I 
he  stands  in  his  war  chariot,  scattering  the  enemy  before  his  I 
plunging  horses  (Fig.  60).  The  Pharaohs  of  the  Pyramid  Age  1 
had  never  seen  a  horse  (§  80),  and  this  is  the  first  time  we   j 

1  Theie  three  igea  ire  (i)  Ihe  Pyramid  Age,  about  jooo  to  1500  B.C.  (Sec- 
tjoni  6-7);  (1)  >>>e  Feudil  Age,  flouriihing  jooo  B.C.  (Sectian  S);  (3)  Ite 
Bm^re,  about  isSo  10  1150  b.c.  (Seoioiu  9-11). 
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have  met  the  horse  on  the  ancient  monuments.  After  the  close 
of  the  Feudal  Age  the  animal  began  to  be  imported  from  Asia; 
dx  chariot  (Fig.  133)  came  with  him,  and  Flgypt,  having  learned 
warfare  on  a  scale  unknown  before,  became  a  military  empire. 


Map  of  Egvptian  Thebes 

Thii  map  miy  be  compared  with  the  aeroplane  view  of  Kamik  (Fi^.  64), 
taken  over  point  marked  x.  and  with  the  view  of  the  westem  plain 
toward  the  colossal  statues  of  Amenholep  III  and  the  western  clifFi 
(Fig.  69),  in  and  along  which  lie  the  tombs  of  the  vast  cemetery.  Before 
it,  and  parallel  with  the  cliffs,  stretched  a  long  line  of  temples  facing 
tbe  great  temples  of  Lmor  and  Kanuk  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  houses  of  the  ancient  city  have  passed  away 

The  Pharaohs  were  now  great  generals  with  a  well-oi^anized  108.  Egypt 
standing  aimy  made  up  chiefly  of  archers  and  heavy  masses  of  MTpjie 
diaiiots.   With  these  forces  the  Pharaoh  conquered  an  empire 
wliidi  extended  from  tiie  Euphrates  in  Ana  to  the  Fourth  Cata- 
ract of  the  Nile  m  Africa  (see  map  I,  p.  184).  By  an  empire  we 
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mean  a  group  of  nations  subdued  and  ruled  over  by  the  moat 
powerful  among  them.  Govcnunent  b^an  with  tiny  d^-statei 
(5  3^),  which  gradually  meigcd  together  into  nations  (§  74); 
but  the  oi^anization  of  men  had  now  reached  the  point  vbxm 


Fig.  60.  A  Pharaoh  of  the  Empire  fightug  in  his  Chakiot 
The  tiny  figures  of  the  enemy  are  scattered  beneath  the  Pharaoh'a 
horses.  This  is  one  of  an  enormous  series  of  such  scenes,  170  feet 
long,  carved  in  relief  on  the  outside  of  the  Great  Hall  of  Kamak 
(Fig.  68).  Such  sculpture  was  brightly  colored  and  served  to  enhance 
the  architectural  efFect  and  to  impress  the  people  with  the  heroism 
of  the  Pharaoh.  The  color  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
sculpture  is  much  battered  and  weatherworn.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  indistinctness  in  the  above  sketch 


many  fuUitms  were  combined  into  an  empire  indudii^  a  large 
part  of  the  early  oriental  wodd.  This  world  power  of  the 
Pharaohs  lasted  from  the  early  sixteenth  century  to  the  twelfth 
century  B.  c.  —  something  over  four  hundred  years. 
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The  Kamak  Temple  (Fig,  64),  which  stood  in  the  once  vast  loji.  The 

dty  of  Thebes,  is  like  a  great  historical  volume  telling  us  much  oJE^n^Hai- 

of  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  Empire.    Behind  the  great  hall  g'''J^IJ^' 

(Figs.  66  and  68)  towers  a  huge  obelisk,  a  shaft  of  granite  in  a "' 

single  piece  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high  (Fig.    65).     It  was 


Fio.  fit.    Transportation   of  Queen    Hatshepsut's   350-TON 
Obelisks  down  the  Nile  (Fifteenth  Century  b.c.) 

The  two  obeliiki  are  lying  bue  to  base  on  a  large  Nile  barge  «ome 
yxi  feet  long.  The  obelisks  are  each  97}  feet  long  and  weigh  about 
350  tons  each,  the  two  making  a  burden  of  some  700  tons  in  (he  barge. 
Jt  is  being  towed  by  thirty  tugboats  in  three  rows  of  ten  each.  Each 
tugboat  ha*  thirty-two  oarsmen,  making  nine  hundred  and  sixty  oars- 
men in  all.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  engineers  in  the  other  small 
boats  these  men  towed  the  obelisks  downstream  from  the  granite  quar- 
ries of  the  First  Cataract  to  Thebes  —  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 
Under  each  obelisk  we  can  see  the  sledge  on  which  it  was  dragged  on 
shore  to  the  place  where  they  were  both  set  up  in  the  Kamak  Temple 
(Fig.  &t).  The  scene  is  restored  from  a  relief  on  the  wall  of  the  queen's 
temple  at  Thebes 

erected  early  in  the  Empire  by  the  first  great  woman  in  htstoty, 
Queen  Hatshepsut  There  were  once  two  of  these  enormous 
monuments  (see  Fig.  65),  and  it  was  no  small  task  to  cut  out 
two  such  blocks  as  these  from  the  granite  quarries  at  the 
First  Cataract,  transport  them  on  a  huge  boat  down  the  river 
(Fig.  61),  and  erect  them  in  this  temple.  But  the  queen  did  not 
stop  with  this  achievement   She  even  dispatched  an  expedition 
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of  five  ships  (Fig.  62)  through  the  Red  Sea  to  Punt  (S  78),  to 
bring  back  the  luxuries  of  tropical  Africa  for  another  b^utiful 
terraced  temple  which  she  was  erecting  against  the  western 
cliffs  at  Thebes  (Plan,  p.  81).  Such  achievements  show  what 
an  efficient  and  successful  ruler  this  first  great  woman  was. 


Fig.  62.  Part  of  the  Fleet  of  Queen  Hatsmepsut  loading 

IN  the  Land  of  Punt 
Only  two  of  Hatahepiut's  -fleet  of  five  ghips  are  ihown.  The  «aili  on 
the  long  spars  >re  furled  and  the  vessels  are  moored.  The  sailors  are 
carrying  the  cargo  up  the  gangplanks,  and  one  of  them  is  teasing  an 
ape  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  The  inscriptions  above  the  thipi  read: 
"The  loading  of  the  ships  very  heavily  with  marvels  of  the  country 
of  Funt;  all  goodly  fragrant  woods  of  God's-Land  [the  East],  heap!  erf 
myrrh-resin,  with  fresh  myrrh  trees,  with  ebony  and  pure  ivory,  wilh 
green  gold  of  Emu,  with  cinnamon  wood,  khesyt  wood,  with  two  kinds 
of  incense,  cyc-cosmcCic,  with  apes,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  with  skin* 
of  the  •outhem  panther,  with  natives  and  their  children.  Never  was 
brought  the  like  of  this  for  any  king  who  has  been  since  the  begin- 
ning." The  scene  is  carved  on  the  wall  of  the  queen's  temple  at  Thebes, 
in  the  garden  of  which  she  planted  the  myrrh  tree* 

110.  The  end  As  we  examine  the  obelisk  of  Hatshepsut  we  find  around  the 
■ut  Md  ihe^  l^^se  the  remains  of  stone  masonry  with  which  it  was  once  walled 
Th"iSE^Ul  "»  almost  up  to  the  top.  This  was  done  by  the  queen's  half- 
brother  and  husband,  Thutmose  III,  in  order  to  cover  up  the 
records  which  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  hated  rule  of  a 
woman.  Thus  Thutmose  III  had  the  names  of  the  queen  and 
the  men  who  aided  her  all  cut  out  and  obliterated,  indudii^ 
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that  of  the  skillful  architect  and  engineer  who  efected  this  obe- 
Gsk  and  its  companion.  But  the  masonry  covering  the  obelisk 
has  fallen  down,  and  it  still  proclaims  the  fame  of  Hatshepsut 

Thutmosc  III  (Fig.  63)  was  the  first  great  general  in  histoiy,   1 
the  Napoleon  of  Egypt,  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  conquerors.   - 


Fig.  63.  Portrait  of  Thuthosb  III,  the  Napoleon  of  Ancient 

Egypt  {A),  compared  wrrn  his  Muumy  {B) 
TliU  portrait  \A),  carved  in  granite,  can  be  compared  with  the  actual 
face  of  the  great  conqueror  as  we  have  it  in  his  mummy.  Such  a  com- 
parison U  ahown  in  B,  where  the  profile  of  this  granite  portrait  (out- 
ride lines)  U  placed  over  the  profile  of  Thutmose  Ill's  mummy  (Inside 
lines).  The  coirespondence  is  very  close,  showing  great  accuracy  in 
the  portrait  art  of  this  age 

He  ruled  for  over  fifty  years,  beginning  about  1500  b.c.  On 
the  temple  walls  at  Kamak  we  can  read  the  story  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  warfare,  during  which  Thutmose  crushed  the 
dties  and  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  and  welded  them  into  an 
ovluring  empire.  At  the  same  time  his  war  Reet  carried  his 
power  even  to  the  ^gean,  and  one  of  his  generals  became 
governor  of  the  ^Egean  islands  (Fig.  143 ;  see  map  I,  p.  184). 
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Section  io.  The  Higher  Life  of  the  Empire 

119.  Temple  Thc  wcaJth  which  the  Pharaohs  captured  in  Asia  and  Nulna 
«rchitecture  ^y^^^g  jjig  Empire  brought  them  power  and  magnificence  un- 
known to  the  world  before,  especially  as  shown  in  their  vast 
and  splendid  buildings.  A  new  and  impressive  chapter  ui  thc 
histoiy  of  art  and  architecture  was  begun.  The  temple  of 
Kamak.  which  we  have  visited,  contains  the  greatest  colon- 
naded hall  ever  erected  by  man.  The  columns  of  the  central 
aisle  (Fig.  68)  are  sixty-nine  feet  high.  The  vast  cs^ital  form- 
ing the  summit  of  each  column  is  laige  enough  to  contain  a 
group  of  a  hundred  men  standing  crowded  upon  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  clerestory  windows  (Fig.  68)  on  each  side  of  these 
giant  columns  are  no  longer  low,  depressed  openings,  as  in  the 
PyramidAge(Fig,  55  and  Fig.  271, /),  but  they  have  now  become 
fine,  tall  windows,  showing  us  the  Egyptian  clerestory  hall  on  its 
way  to  become  the  basilica  church  of  much  later  times  (Fig.  271). 
113.  The  «ur-  Such  temples  as  these  at  Thebes  were  seen  through  the  deep 
the'km^re  green  of  clustering  palms,  among  towering  obelisks  and  coloa- 
!^^ "  sal  statues  of  the  Pharaohs  (Fig.  69).  The  whole  was  bright 
with  cok>r,  flashing  at  many  a  point  with  gold  and  silver. 
Mirrored  in  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  temple  lake  (Fig.  64), 
it  made  a  picture  of  such  splendor  as  the  andent  world  h^ 
never  seen  before.    As  thc  visitor  entered  he  found  himself 

•  This  point  of  view  is  behind  (east  of)  the  great  Kamak  Temple  at 
point  marked  x  in  plan  (p.  81).  We  look  northwestward  across  tbe 
Temple  and  (he  river  to  the  western  cliffs  (cf.  plan,  p.  Si),  Prom 
the  rear  gate  below  us  (lower  right-hand  comer  of  view)  to  (he  tail 
front  wall  nearest  the  river,  the  Temple  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  and  was  nearly  two  thousand  years  in  course  of  construction. 
The  oldest  portions  were  built  by  the  kings  of  the  Feudal  Age,  and  the 
latest,  the  front  wall,  by  the  Greek  kings  (the  Ptolemies,  Section  66). 
The  standing  obelisk  of  Queen  Hatahepsut  (Fig.  65)  can  be  seen  rising 
in  the  middle  of  the  Temple.  Beyond  it  is  the  vast  colonnaded  Hall  of 
Kamak  (Figs.  66  and  68).  on  the  outside  wall  of  which  are  the  great  war 
reliefs  (Fig.  60).  Hidden  by  the  huge  front  wall  is  the  Avenue  (rf 
Sphinxes  (Fig.  67).  On  the  left  we  see  the  pool  — all  that  is  left  of  the 
Mcred  lake  (S  113). 
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Fjc.  64-  The  Great  Temple  of  Karnak  and  the  Nile 
Valley  at  Thebes  seen  from  an  Aeroplane* 
The  a^M  included  in  thi»  view  will  be  found  bounded  by  two  diverg- 
ing dotted  lines  on  the  map  of  Thebes  (p.  Si).  It  will  be  seen  that 
DDT  view  includes  only  a  portion  of  the  ancient  city,  which  extended 
1^  and  down  both  sides  of  the  river.  For  description  of  Kamak,  see 
note  on  opposite  page 
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From  an  etching  by  George  T.  Plownun 

Fig.  6$.  The  Obeusks  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  and  her  Father 

Thutmose  I  AT  Karnak 
The  further  obelisk  is  that  of  the  queen.  It  was  one  of  a  pair  transported 
from  the  First  Cataract  {Fig.  6i),  but  its  mate  has  fallen  and  broken  into 
pieces.  The  shaft  is  SJ  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  the  human  figure  bj 
contrast  conveys  some  idea  of  the  vast  size  of  the  monument.  Its  po^ 
tion  in  the  temple  can  be  seen  from  the  aeroplane  view  (Fig.  64) 
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Tboe  are  the  columns  of  the  middle  two  rows  in  Pig.  68.   On  the  top 

«f  the  capital  of  each  one  of  theic  colunma  a  hundred  men  can  stand  at 

ooce.  ThCM  great  colunms  may  be  seen  in  the  aeroplane  view  (Fig.  64) 

iuM  at  the  left  of  the  two  obelisks 
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m  a  spadous  and  siuilit  court,  surrounded  by  splendid  colon* 
naded  porches.  Beyond,  all  was  mystery,  as  he  looked  into  the 
Kxnber  forest  of  vast  columns  in  the  hall  behind  the  court 
(Figs.  66  and  68).   These  temples  were  connected  by  imposing 


Fic.  68.  Restoration  op  the  Great  Hall  of  Karnak,  An- 
cient Thebes — Largest  Building  of  the  Egyptian  Empire 

With  the  wealth  taken  in  Asia  the  Egyptian  conquerors  of  the  Empire 
enabled  their  architects  to  build  the  greatest  colonnaded  hall  ever 
erected  by  man.  It  is  338  feet  wide  and  170  feet  deep,  furnishing  a 
floor  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris, 
although  this  is  oniy  a  single  room  of  the  Temple.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  columns  in  sixteen  rows.  The  nave  (three  central  aiales) 
is  79  feet  high  and  contains  twelve  columns  in  two  rows,  which  the 
architects  have  made  much  higher  than  the  rest,  in  order  to  insert 
lofty  clerestory  windows  on  each  side.  Compare  the  very  low  windows 
of  the  earliest  clerestory  (Fig.  55  and  Fig.  371,  /  and  .z).  In  this  higher 
form  the  clerestory  passed  over  to  Europe  (Fig.  271) 

avenues  of  sphinxes  (Fig.  67),  and  thus  grew  up  at  Thebes 
the  first  great  "monumental  city"  ever  built  by  man  —  a  city 
which  as  a  whole  was  itself  a  vast  and  imposing  monument* 

Much  of  the  grandeur  of  Egyptian  architecture  was  due  to  n*.  Piii 
the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  The  colonnades,  with  flower  capi-  j^th^^ 
Cals,  were  colored  to  suggest  the  plants  they  represented.   The  P'** 

eat  m  whole  dty  as  a  symmetrical  and  haimonioui  uitit 
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Flo,  70.  Colossal  Portrait  Figure  of  Rahsbs  II  at  Abu- 
SiuBBL  IN  Egyptian  Nubia 
Four  auch  statues,  75  feet  high,  «dam  the  front  of  this  temple,  which,  like 
the  ctatuei,  ii  hewn  from  the  tandstone  clifli.  The  faces  are  better  pre- 
served than  that  of  the  Great  Sphinx  (Fig.  54)  or  the  portrait  statues  of 
Ameohotep  III  (Fig.  69),  and  we  can  here  see  that  such  vast  figures  were 
poTtnits.  The  face  of  Ramses  II  here  closely  resembles  that  of  his 
antmtay  (Fig.  123).  (From  a  photograph  taken  from  the  top  of  the  crown 
of  one  of  the  statues  by  The  University  of  Chicago  Expedition) 
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vast  batde  scenes,  carved  on  the  temple  wall  (Fig.  60),  were 
painted  in  bright  colors.  The  portrait  statues  of  the  Pharaohs, 
set  up  before  these  temples,  were  often  so  large  that  they  rose 
above  the  towers  of  the  temple  front  itself,  —  the  tallest  part  of 
the  building,  —  and  they  could  be  seen  for  miles  around  (Figs. 
69  and  70),  The  sculptors  could  cut  these  colossal  figures  from 
a  single  block,  although  they  were  sometimes  eighty  or  ninety 
feet  high  and  weighed  as  much  as  a  thousand  tons.  This  is 
a  burden  equal  to  the  load  drawn  by  a  modem  freight  trMn, 
but  unlike  the  trainload  it  was  not  cut  up  into  small  units  of 
B^  weight,  convenient  for  handling  and  toading.  Nevertheless, 
the  engineers  of  the  Empire  moved  many  such  vast  figures  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  udng  the  same  methods  employed  in  moving 
obdisks.  It  is  in  works  of  this  massive,  monumental  character 
Itiat  the  art  of  Egypt  excelled  (Fig.  70). 

Two  enormous  portraits  of  Amenhotep  III,  the  most  luxu-  115.  Tomba 
tious  and  splendid  of  the  Egyptian  emperors,  still  stand  on  ^enoAbe' 
the  western  plain  of  Thebes  (Fig.  69),  across  the  river  from  Empire 
Kamak.  As  we  approach  them  we  see  rising  behind  them 
the  majestic  western  cliffs  in  which  are  cut  hundreds  of  tomb- 
chapels  belonging  to  the  great  men  of  the  Empire.  Here  were 
buried  the  aUe  generals  who  marched  with  the  Pharaohs  on 
their  campaigns  in  Asia  and  in  Nubia.  Here  lay  the  gifted 
artists  and  ardiitects  who  built  the  vast  monuments  we  have 
just  visited,  and  made  Thebes  the  first  great "  monumental  ci^" 
of  dtc  ancient  world.  Here  in  these  tomb-chapels  we  may  read 
flidr  names  and  often  long  accounts  of  their  lives.  Here  is  the 
Mory  of  the  general  who  saved  Thutmose  Ill's  life,  in  a  great 
elephant  hunt  in  Asia,  by  rushing  in  and  cutting  off  the  trunk 
of  an  enraged  elephant  which  was  pursuing  the  king.  Here  is 
the  tomb  of  the  general  who  captured  the  dty  of  Joppa  in 
Palestine  by  concealing  his  men  in  panniers  loaded  on  the 
badcs  of  donkeys,  and  thus  bringing  them  into  the  dty  as 
merdiandise  —  an  adventure  wtuch  afterward  furnished  part 
of  the  stoiy  of  "  AU  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves." 
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!  fur-       The  very  furniture  which  these  great  men  used  in  dieir 
,tof   houses  was  put  into  their  tombs.   In  a  neighboting  valley  was 
mni  '■C'^^'ty  found  the  tomb  of  the  parents  of  Amenhotep  Ill's 
>mbi  queen.     Their    beautiful    villa   among  the   Theban   gardens 
was  filled  with  gorgeous  furniture  which  their  royal  son-in- 
law,  Amenhotep  III, 
had  given  to  them. 
When  this  worthy 
old  couple  died,  the 
king  had  them  won- 
derfully embalmed, 
and   much   of  the 
furniture  whidi  he 
had  given  to  them 
(Fig.  73)  was  ca^ 
ried  to  the  cemcttiy 
and    deposited    in 
thdr  tomb,  includ- 
ing even  the  gold- 
covered   chariot  in 
which  the  old  couple 
were  accustomed  to 
Fig.  73.  Armchair  from  the  House  of     take  their  daily  air- 
AN  Egyptian  Noble  of  the  Empire 


This  chair  with  other  furniture  from  his  house 
was  placed  in  his  lomb  at  Thebes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  There  il 
remained  for  nearly  thirty-three  hundred  years, 
till  it  was  discovered  in  1905  and  removed  tc 
the  National  Museum  »  Cairo  (j  116) 


ing  thirty-three  hun- 
dred years  ago. 
Here  we  find  chairs 
covered  with  gold 
and  silver  and  fitted 
with  soft  leathern 
cushions,  a  bed  of  sumptuous  workmanship,  jewel  boxes,  and 
perfume  caskets.  They  are  works  of  art  —  real  triumphs  of 
the  skill  of  the  Empire  craftsmen — and  almost  as  well  preserved, 
leather  cushion  and  all,  as  when  first  made.  Even  the  shadow 
clock,  which  belonged  to  the  furniture  of  a  well-equipped  house- 
hold, still  survives  (Fig.  74). 
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Tliese  tombs  show  us  also  how  much  farther  the  Egyptian  117.  Religion 
has  advanced  in  religion  since  the  days  of  the  pyramids  of  '"'"" 

Giieh.  Each  of  these  great  men  buried  in  the  Theban  cemetery 
looked  forward  to  a  judgment  in  the  next  world,  where  Osiris 
(S  69)  was  the  great  judge  and  king.  Every  good  man  might 
rix  from  the  dead  as  Osiris  had  done,  but  in  the  presence 
of  Osris  he  would  be  obliged  to  see  his  k>uI  weighed  in  the 


Fig.  74.  The  Oldest  Clock  in  the  World  —  an  Egyptiak 
Shadow  Clock 

In  Riiuiy  EgTpt  a  »h«dow  clock  was  a  very  practical  inatrument.  Id  the . 
Bioriiiog  the  croupiecc  [AA)  wa«  turned  tovrard  the  east,  and  its  shadow 
fcU  on  the  long  aim  i.BB),  where  we  see  it  at  the  first  hour.  As  the  sun 
nse  higher  the  shadow  shortened  and  its  place  on  the  scale  showed  the 
hour,  which  could  be  read  in  figures  for  six  hours  until  noon.  At  noon 
tlie  head  (AA)  was  turned  around  to  the  west  and  the  Ungthening  after- 
noon shadow  on  the  long  arm  {BF^  was  measured  in  the  same  way.  It 
*ai  from  the  introduction  of  such  Egyptian  clocks  that  the  twclvc-bour 
day  reached  Europe.  This  clock  bears  the  name  of  Thutmose  III  and 
■■  iberefore  about  thirty-four  hundred  years  old.  Nearly  a  thousand 
fean  later  such  clocks  were  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  The  headpiece  (AA)  it  restored  after  Borchardt 

balances  over  ag^nst  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice  (head- 
piece, p.  74).  The  dead  man's  friends  put  into  his  coffin  a 
roll  of  papyrus  containing  prayers  and  nu^c  charms  which 
would  aid  him  in  the  hereafter,  and  among  these  was  a  picture 
of  the  judgment  We  now  call  this  roll  the  "  Book  of  the 
Dead  "  (headpiece,  p.  74). 

When  the  Empire  was  about  two  hundred  years  old,  Amen- 
botep  Ill's  youthful  son,  Amenhotep  IV,  became  Pharaoh  in 
ioM  fa&tc^i  place.   He  believed  in  only  one  god,  the  Sun-god, 
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ii).  The        and  be  b^;an  a  new  and  remarkable  diapter  in  the  rdigious 
^^||^2^  of   history  of  Egypt  by  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  old  gods  of 
ivnUnMo)  ^yP'  ""*' '"  induce  the  people  to  adopt  the  exclusive  worship 
of  the  Sun-god.    He  commanded  that  throughout  the  great 
Empire,  including  its  people  in  both  Africa  and  Asia,  only  the 
Sun-god,  whom  he  called  Aton,  should  be  worshiped.   In  order 
that  the  people  might  foi^t  the  old  gods,  he  closed  all  the 
temples  and  cast  out  their  priests.    Everywhere  he  also  had 
the  names  of  the  gods  erased  and  cut  out,  especially  on  all 
temple  walls.    He  particularly  hated  Amon,  or  Amen,  the 
great  Theban  god  of  the  Empire  whose  temple  we  visited  at 
Kamak.   His  own  royal  name,  Amen-hotep  (meaning  "  Amen 
rests  "),  contained  this  god  Anun's  name,  and  he  therefore 
changed  his  name  Amenhotcp  to  Ikhnaton,  which  means  "  Aton 
(the  Sun'^od)  is  satisfied." 
iig.  ikhna-         Ikhnaton,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  finally  forsook  magnifi- 
capita],  now     QSTA  Thebes,  where  there  were  so  many  temples  of  the  old 
sioana         gods.  3Jid  built  a  new  city  farther  down  the  tiver,  which  he 
named  "  Horizon  of  Aton."  It  is  now  called  Amama  (see  map, 
p.  36)-    The  city  was  forsaken  a  few  years  after  Ikhnaton's 
death,  and  beneath  the  rubbish  of  its  niins  b)-day  we  find  the 
lower  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  houses  and  palaces  whidi 
once  adorned  it.    Recently  the  ruins  of  the  studio  of  a  sculp- 
tor were  uncovered  there  and  found  to  contain  many  beautiful 
works,  which  have  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of   the 
wonderful  sculpture  of  the  age  (Fig.  7 1).   The  cliffs  behind  the 
dty  still  contain  the  cliff-tombs  of  the  followers  whom  the  young 
king  was  able  to  convert  to  the  new  faith,  and  in  them  we  find 
engraved  on  the  walls  beautifully  sculptured  scenes  picturing 
the  life  of  the  now  forgotten  city, 
uo.  ikhiut.         In  these  Amama  tomb-diapeb  we  may  still  read  on  the  walls 
toAton^e     ^  hymns  of  praise  to  the  Sun-god,  which  Ikhnaton  himsdf 
(oie  ood        wrote.    They  show  us  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  young 
king's  faith  in  the  sole  God.    He  had  gained  the  belief  that 
one  God  created  not  only  all  the  lower  creatures  but  also  aQ 
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races  of  men,  both  Egyptians  and  foreigners.  Moreover,  the 
king  saw  in  his  God  a  kindly  Father,  who  maintained  all  his 
creatures  by  his  goodness,  so  that  even  the  Inrds  in  the  manhes 
were  aware  of  his  kindness,  and  uplifted  their  wings  like  arms 
to  praise  him,  as  a  beautiful  line  in  one  of  the  hymns  tells  us. 
In  aD  the  progress  of  men  which  we  have  followed  throu^ 
thousands  of  years,  no  one  had  ever  before  caught  such  a 
vision  of  the  great  Father  of  all.  Such  a  behef  in  one  god 
is  called  monothdsm,  which  literally  means  one-god-ism. 

Section  11.  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Egyptian  Empire 

A  new  faith  like  tliis  could  not  be  understood  by  the  common  ui.  iuSib- 
people  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  TTie  country  was  full  of  „  home 
the  dis(x>nfented  priests  of  the  old  gods,  and  equally  dissatisfied 
soldiers  of  the  neglected  anny.  The  priests  secretiy  plotted 
Vfith  the  troops  against  the  king,  and  they  found  willing  ears 
among  the  idle  soldiery.  Confusion  and  disturbance  arose  in 
Egypt,  and  the  conquered  countries  in  Asia  were  preparing 
to  revolt 

The  consequences  in  Asia  have  been  revealed  to  us  by  a  taa.  ikhna- 
remarkable  group  of  over  thrge_ hundred  letters,  part  of  the  abroad; the 
royal  records  stored  in  one  of  Ikhnaton's  government  offices  J^™™ 
St  Amama.   Here  they  had  lain  for  over  three  thousand  years, 
when  they  were  found  s6mc  years  ago  by  native  diggers.  They 
are  written  on  clay  tablets  (5  147),  in  Babylonian  writing  (S  148)^ 
Host  of  these  letters  proved  to  be  from  the  kings  of  Western 
Asia  to  the  Pharaoh,  and  they  form  the  oldest  international 
correspondence  in  the  world  (Fig.  ia6).    They  show  us  how 
these  kii^   were   gradually   shaking   off   the    rule   of    the 
I^ianioh,  so  that  the  Egyptian  Empire  in  Asia  was  rapidly 
falling  to  pieces.     The  Pharaoh's  northern  territory  in  Syria 
(see  map  I,  p.  184)  was  being  taken  by  the  Hittites,  who  came 
in  from  Asia  Minor  (S  359)1  vdiile  his  southern  territory  in 
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Palestine  was  being   invaded   by   the   Hebrews,   who   were 
drifting  in  from  the  desert  (S  293)- 
in.  Death  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  at  home  and  abroad  the 

paniai  reito-'  young  Ikhnaton  died,  leaving  no  son  behind  him.  Although 
E^mi^""  *  visionary  and  an  idealist,  he  was  the  most  remarkable  genius 
Empire,  laM  of  the  early  oriental  world  before  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  faith 
□f  Age  in  one  god  which  he  attempted  to  introduce  perished  with  him. 

comtogof'  ■*  "^*  ^^  "^  kings,  the  greatest  of  whom  were  Seti  I  (Fig.  71) 
'"■'  and  his  son  Ramses  II  (Fig.  123),  after  desperate  eiTorts  were 

able  to  restore  to  some  extent  the  Egyptian  Empire.    But. 
they  were  unable  to  drive  the  Hittites  out  of  Syria,  for  these 
Hittite  invaders  from  Asia  Minor  possessed  iron  (§  360),  which 
they  could  use  for  weapons,  while  the  declining  Egyptian  Empire 
was  the  last  great  power  of  the  Age  of  Bronze. 
134.  Foreign       At  Thebes  the  symptoms  of  the  coming  fall  may  be  seen 
in  the  Egj-p-    cven  at  the  present  day.   If  we  examine  the  great  war  pictures 
irmi8i™'o'f      °"  ^^  Theban  temples  which  we  have  been  visiting,  we  find 
the  North-      in  the  battle  scenes  of  the  later  Empire  great  numbers  of 
the  Empire     foreigners  serving  in  the  Egyptian  army.   This  shows  that  the 
Egyptians  had  finally  lost  their  temporary  interest  in  war  and 
were  calling  in  foreigners  to  fight  their  battles.    Among  these 
Strangers  are  the  peoples  of  the  northern  Meditenanean  whom 
we  left  there  in  the  Late  Stone  Age  (§  44).     Here  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  we  find  them  after  the)^  have  got  from 
eastern  peoples  the  art  of  using  metal.    With  hiige  bronze 
swords  in  their  bands  we  see  them  serving  as  hired  soldiers 
in  the  Egyptian  army  (tailpiece,  p.  519).  They  and  other  Medi- 
terranean foreigners  (S378)  finally  invaded   E^ypt  in   sudi 
numbers  that  the  weakened  Egyptian  Empire  fell,  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  B.  c. 
las.  The  The  great  Pharaohs,  who  maintained  themselves  for  ovw 

ECTPtian  *'   fo"r  hundred  years  as  emperors,  were  buried  here  at  Thebes. 
cmperort        On  the  Other  side  of  the  cliffs  behind  the  huge  statues  of 
Amenhotep  III  (Fig.  69)  is  a  wild  and  desolate  valley  formed 
by  a  deep  depression  in  the  western  desert  (Fig.  75).   Here,  m 
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over  foT^  vast  rodc-hewn  galleries  readung  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  mountain,  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptian  emperors  were 
bid  ta  rest,  only  to  suffer  pillage  and  robbery  after  the  fall  of 
dK  Empire.  Their  weak  successors  as  kings  at  Thebes  hunied 
(be  royal  bodies  from  one 
hiding  place  to  another,  and 
finally  concealed  them  in  a 
secret  chamber  hewn  for  this 
purpose  in  the  western  cliffs. 
Here  they  lay  undisturbed 
for  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  until,  in  i8Si,  they 
were  discovered  and  removed 
to  die  National -Museum  at 
Cairo,  where  they  still  rest 
(cf.  Fig,  7a).  Thus  we  are 
Kin  able  to  look  into  the 
vciy  faces  of  these  lords  of 
Egypt  and  Western  Asia 
wbo  lived  and  ruled  from 
thirty^me  hundred  to  thirty- 
five  hundred  years  ago. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of 
die  Empiic^tjlbebes.  The  galleriei  hundreds  of  feet 
pyramids,  tombs,  and  tern-  *'"^^-  Taken  from  hi 
pies  along  the  Nile  have  told 
us  the  history  of  early  Egypt 
in  three  epochs:  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh  and  the 
neighboring  cemeteries  of 
Mem[^  have  told  us  about  the  Pyramid  Age ;  the  cliff-tombs, 
which  we  found  on  the  Nile  voyage,  have  revealed  the  history 
of  die  Feudal  Age;  and  the  temples  and  cliff-tombs  of  Thebes 
have  given  us  the  story  of  the  Empire.  The  Nile  has  become 
for  us  a  great  volume  of  history.    Let  us  remember,  however. 


Fig.   75,     Valley    at    Thebes 

WHERE  THE  Pharaohs  op  the 

Empire  were  buried 

In  the  Empire  (ifier  1600  B.C.)  the 
Fbaraoh*  had  ceased  to  erect  pyra- 
mids. They  excavated  their  tombs 
in  the  clifi  walls  of  tbit  valley  (see 
plan,   p.  Si),   penetrating    in   long   j 


cealed  near  by,  the  bodies  of  many 
of  the  Pharaohs,  although  long  ago 
stripped  of  their  valuables  by  tomb 
robbers,  have  survived  and  now  lie 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Egypt  at 
Cairo  (Fig.  71) 
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that,  preceding  these  three  great  chapters  of  dviUzation  on  the 
Nile,  we  also  found  here  the  earlier  story  of  how  man  passed 
from  Stone  Age  barbarism  to  a  civilization  possessed  of  metal, 
writing,  and  government  (§  66).    On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
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look  forward,  we  should  remember  also  that  the  three  great 
chapters  did  not  end  the  story ;  for  Egyptian  institutions  and 
civilization  continued  far  down  into  the  Christian  Age  and 
greatlyinfluencedlaterhistory  inEurope(§S657,98i,  and  1063). 
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Sectiok  12.    The  Decipherment  of  Egvptiak 

Writing  by  Champoixion 
Finally,  our  Nile  voyage  has  also  shown  us  how  we  gain  117.  in  moo- 
knonledge  of  ancient  men  and  their  deeds  from  the  monuments  ^  able  to 
and  records  which  they  have  left  behind.    We  have  also  noticed  ;|!|[^^^ 
bow  greatly  the  use  of  the  earliest  ivritten  documents  aids  us  before  iSu 
in  putting  together  the  stoiy.  If  we  had  made  our  journey  up 

■ChampoUion  found  an  obelisk  bearing  on  its  bait  a  Greek  in- 
■cription,  showing  that  the  obelisk  belonged  to  a  king  Ptolemy  and 
'  rirnnntT'     The  obelisk  sAa/l  bore  an  inscriptioa  in  hiero- 


glfphici  which  he  therefore  thought  must  lomewhere  contain  the 
namu  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra.  Other  scholars  had  shown  that  the 
orals,  or  "cartouches"  (see  opposite  page),  so  common  on  Egypdan 
moounicnts,  contained  royal  names.  Examination  showed  /uw  auch 
ovals  on  the  shaft  of  the  obelisk.  He  concluded  that  the  hieroglyphs 
in  these  two  ovals  spelled  the  names  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra.  He  then 
proceeded  to  compare  them  with  the  Greek  spelling  of  Ptolemy 
[Plalfmaios)  and  Cleopatra.  These  Greek  spellinss  (in  our  letters) 
will  be  found  in  Fig.  76,  each  paired  with  its  coiresponding  hiero- 
glyphic form.  All  signs  and  letters  in  the  left  pair  are  numbered 
with  Roman  numerals,  and  in  the  right  pair  with  Arabic  numerals. 
The  Snt  sign  (I)  in  oval  if  it  an  oblong  rectangle,  and  if  it  really  is 
the  first  letter  in  Ptolemy's  name,  it  must  be  the  letter  P.  Now  the 
fifth  letter  in  Cleopatra's  name  is  also  a  P,  and  so  the  fifth  sign  in 
the  oval  B  ought  also  to  be  an  oblong  rectangle.  To  ChanpollioD's 
del^ht  oval  B  did  not  disappoint  him,  and  sign  j  proved  to  be  an 
oblong  rectangle.  He  was  at  first  troubled  by  the  fact  that  in  his  next 
comparison,^^  and  7  in  the  two  ovals  did  not  prove  to  be  alike  as  the 
sign  for  T.iw'he  concluded  that  7. must  be  a  second  fonn  for  T,  and 
he  was  right-  The  next  two  signs  in  oval  A  (III  and  IV)  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  4  and  2  in  oval  B,  and  showed  him  that  he  was 
certainly  on  the  right  road.  Although  the  vowels  (e.g.  VII  and  3) 
jansed  him  some  trouble,  he  soon  saw  that  Egyptian  was  inaccurate  in 
writing  the  vowels,  or  even  omitted  them  (see  Fig.  29).  From  these 
two  names  he  had  proved  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an  alphabet 
and  not  merely  signs  for  whole  syllables  or  whole  words.  He  had  also 
learned  the  sounds  of  twelve  of  (he  letters  (see  table  of  signs  below 
the  names]  and  laid  the  foundation  for  completing  the  decipherment, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  (Fig.  107),  which  he  then  for  the  first 
time  understood  how  to  use,  after  scholars  had  been  working  on  it  in 
Tain  for  over  twenty  years.  This  was  in  1822,  and  ChampoUion  then 
■mioniiced  his  discoveiy  to  the  French  Academy  in  Paris. 
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the  N3e  a  hundred  years  ago,  however,  we  would  have  had  no 

one  to  tell  us  what  these  Egyptian  records  meant   For  the  last 

man  who  could  read  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  died  over  a  thousand 

years  ago.    A  hundred  years  ago,  therefore,  no  one  understood 

the  curious  writing  which  travelers  found  covering  the  great 

monuments  along  the  Nile. 

i»8.  Chun-         For  a  long  time  sdiolars  puzzled  over  the  strange  Nile 

cSomat        records,  but  made  little  progress  in  reading  them.    Then  a 

^^P*'""         young  Frenchman  named  ChampoIUon  took  up  the  problem, 

and   after  years   of   discouraging  failure  he  began  to  make 

progress.    He  discovered  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 

written  in  hieroglyphics.     He  was  thus  able  to  determine  the 

sounds  of  twelve  hieroglyphic  signs  which  he  proved  to  be 

alphalietic  (see  explanation  of  Fig.  76).   Champollion  was  then 

able  to  read  several  other  royal  names,  and  in  1822,  in  afamous 

letter  to  the  French  Academy,  he  announced  his  discovery  and 

explained  the  steps  he  had  taken. 

uo.  Cham-         It  was  not  until  this  point  was  reached  that  he  was  able  to 

•ueceufuide-  make  use  of  the  well-known  Rosetta  Stone,  which  was  there- 

ciphennent      f^j^  jjqj  jj^^  jj^|.  j^gy  employed   by  Champollion.     But   the 

Rosetta  Stone  (Fig.  207)  then  enabled  him  rapidly  to  increase 

his  list  of  known  hieroglyphic  signs  and  to  learn  the  meanings 

of  words  and  the  construction  of  sentences.    When  he  died,  in 

1S32,  he  had  written  a  little  grammar  and  prepared  a  small 

dictionary  of  hieroglyphic.    There  remains  even  now  much  to 

leam  about  the  JE^ptian  language  and  writing,  but  Champol- 

lion's  marvelous  achievement  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 

science  now  called  Egyptology,  which  has  restored  to  the  world 

a  lost  chapter  of  human  history  nearly  three  thousand  years  in 

lengtK    Thus  the  monuments  of  the  Nile  have  gained  a  voice 

and  have  told  us  their  wonderful  story  of  how  man  gained 

dvilizadon. 

130.  Tnn-  In  a  similar  way  the  monuments  discovered  along  the  T^gits 

.iDon  10   SM   ^^j  Euphrates  rivers  in  Asia  have  been  deciphered  and  made 

to  tcB  their  stoty.   They  show  us  that,  following  the  Egyptians, 
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die  peoples  of  Asia  emerged  from  barbarism,  gained  indu^ 
tries,  learned  the  use  of  metals,  devised  a  system  of  writing, 
and  finally  rose  to  the  leading  position  of  power  in  the  ancient 
world.  We  must  therefore  turn,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  the 
story  of  the  early  Orient  in  Asia. 

Qin^STIOIlS 

Section  8.  What  sgcs  do  the  monuments  up  the  Nile  reveal 
to  us?  Describe  the  rule  of  a  Feudal  Age  baron.  Describe  his 
libmy.  What  kind  of  progress  had  been  made  since  the  Pyramid 
Age?  Describe  the  science  of  the  time.  What  great  conunerdal 
link  between  two  seas  was  created? 

Section  9.  Write  a  description  of  what  you  see  from  an  aero- 
piane  over  the  east  end  of  the  Temple  of  Kamak.  How  did  the 
Pbaiaohs  who  built  Kamak  differ  from  those  who  built  the  pyramids? 
Wbo  was  the  first  great  woman  in  history?  Tell  something  of  her 
irigQ.  Tell  about  the  reign  (rf  the  greatest  Egyptian  general.  What 
is  an  empire?   What  was  the  extent  of  the  Egyptian  Empire? 

Section  10.  What  did  the  Egyptian  emperors  do  with  the  wealth 
gained  from  subject  peoples?  Describe  an  empire  temple  and  its 
■umnmdingB.  Describe  the  great  Kamak  hall,  and  tell  how  the  clere- 
story was  improved.  Give  an  account  of  the  Theban  cemetery  and 
what  it  contains.  Who  tried  to  introduce  the  earliest  belief  in  one 
god?   Describe  tlie  attempt 

Section  ii.  What  were  the  consequences  of  Ikhnaton's  move- 
ment? Tell  about  the  Amama  letters.  What  Northemers  held 
Syria,  and  what  new  weapons  did  they  have?  What  do  the  war 
pctures  at  Thebes  show  us  about  the  Egyptian  army?  What 
fordgneis  invaded  Egypt  and  aided  in  destroying  the  Empire? 
What  happened  to  the  bodies  of  the  emperors?  Summarize  the 
^es  we  have  learned  along  the  Nile  from  the  pyramids  to  Thebes. 

Section  12.  Why  were  our  great-grandfathers  unable  to  read 
hieroglyphic?  Who  deciphered  it,  and  when?  What  Egyptian  «gn 
represents  the  first  letter  in  Ptolemy's  name?  What  Egyptian  sign 
represents  the  fifth  ugn  in  Qeopatra's  name  ?  Compare  the  fourth 
Egyptian  sign  in  Ptolemy's  name  with  the  second  dgn  in  Qeopatra's 
name.  Would  you  call  tlus  an  aoddent  or  proof  that  the  lion  equals  Li 
Whu  monument  ifidChampotlioD  next  use?  Describe  it  (Fig.  207). 
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wzstehb  asia:  babtlohu, 

Section  13.  The  Lands  and  Races  of 
Western  Asia 

131.  Water         The  Westernmost  extension  of  Asia  is  an  irregular  r^ion 

boundariei  ,        ...  ,,  - 

of  Wciiem     roughly  included  within  the  arcuit  of  waters  marked  out  by  the 

Gi?nou«ni)^    Caspian  and  Black  seas  on  the  north,  by  the  Mcditenanean 

desert  (outh     and  Red  seas  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 

Persian  Gulf  on  the  south  and  east.    It  is  a  region  consisting 

chiefly  of  mountains  in  the  north  and  desert  in  the  south.    The 

earliest  home  of  mi:n  in  this  great  arena  of  Western  Asia  is  a 

borderland  between  the  desert  and  the  mountiuns,  a  kind  of 

cultivable  fringe  of  the  desert,  a  fertile  crescent  having   the 

mountains  on  one  side  and  the  desert  on  the  other. 

Note.  The  above  Bene  showa  ui  the  Semitic  nomada  on  die  Fertite  Cres- 
cent along  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  apring  the  region  ii  richly  overgrown,  but  the 
vegetation  loon  fade*.  The  dark  camelVhair  tents  ot  these  waodenng  ahepbailM 
are  euily  carried  from  place  to  place  as  they  aeek  new  putunge  (|  134) .  TIh^ 
live  on  ^e  milk  and  fleah  of  the  flocki. 
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Uns  fertile  crescent  is  approximately  a  semidrdi:,'  wiih  'the  ^.  The  Fcp 
open  »le  toward  the  south,  having  the  west  end  at  the  south-  betwMo™" 
east  aimer  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  center  directly  north  of 
Arabia,  and  the  east  end  at  the  north  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
(see  map,  p.  loa).  It  lies  like  an  army  facing  south,  with  one 
wing  stretching  abng  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  other  reaching  out  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  the  center 
has  its  back  against  the  northern  mountains.  The  end  of  the 
western  wing  is  Palestine ;  Assyria  makes  up  a  large  part  of 
the  center;  while  the  end  of  the  eastern  wing  is  Babylonia. 

This  great  semicircle,  for  lack  of  a  name,  may  be  called  the  133-  The 
Fertile  Crescent,'  It  may  also  be  likened  to  the  shores  of  a 
desert-bay,  upon  which  the  mountains  behind  look  down  —  a 
bay  not  of  water  but  of  sandy  waste,  some  five  hundred  miles 
across,  forming  a  northern  extension  of  the  Arabian  desert 
and  sweeping  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  desert-bay  is  a  limestone 
plateau  of  some  height  —  too  high  indeed  to  be  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  have  cut  cafions  obliquely 
across  it  Nevertheless,  after  the  meager  winter  rains,  wide 
tracts  of  the  northem  desert-bay  are  clothed  with  scanty  grass, 
and  firing  thus  turns  the  region  for  a  short  time  into  grass- 
lands. The  history  of  Western  Asia  may  be  described  as  an 
agelong  struggle  between  the  mountain  peoples  of  the  north 
and  the  desert  wanderers  of  these  grasslands  —  a  struggle 
whidi  is  still  going  on  —  for  the  possession  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent,  the  shores  of  the  desert-bay. 

Arabia   is  totally  lacking  in  rivers  and  enjoys  but  a  few  134.  The 
weeks  of  laia^  midwinter;  hence  it  is  a  desert  very  little  erta^the 
of  which  is  habitable.    Its  people  are  and  have  been  from  the  ^^^ 
remotest  ^cs  a  great  white  race  called  Semites.    The  Semites 
have  alwa^  been  ^dcd  into  many  tribes  and  groaps,  just  as 

1  Tfaeie  1*Sd  nunc,  dther  gcognphicii  or  political,  vhicb  iachidet  lU  of  thii 
pGBt  aeBiiciiae  (see  m^  p.  loa).  Hence  we  ue  obliged  to  coin  a  tenn  and  call 
k  A*  Fotile  ^lEKxnt 
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were  Oie- American  Indians,  whom  we  call  Sioux,  or  Seminoles, 
or  Iroquois.    So  we  shall  find  many  tribal  or  group  names 
among  the  Semites.   With  two  of  these  we  are  familiar — the 
Arabs,  and  the  Hebrews  whose  descendants  dwell  among  us. 
They  all  spoke  and  still  speak  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  of 
which  Hebrew  was  one.   For  ages  they  have  moved  up  and 
down  the  habitable  portions  of  the  Arabian  world,  seeking  pas- 
turage for  their  flocks  and  herds  (headpiece,  p.  100).     Such 
wandering  ^epherds  are  called  nomads,  and  we  remember 
how  their  manner  of  life  arose  after  the  domestication  of 
sheep  and  goats  (see  |§  35-36). 
135.  Ceaie-         From  the  earUest  times,  when   the  spring  grass  of   the 
chVnonud      northern  wilderness  is  gone,  they  have  been  constanUy  drifting 
eitui^Fer^  '"  ^™"*  **  sandy  sea  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern  desert- 
die  Crocent    bay.   If  they  can  secure  a  footing  there,  they  slowly  make  d»e 
transition  from  the  wandering  life  of  the  desert  nomad  to  the 
settled  life  of  the  agricultural  peasant  (see  §  36).    This  sk>w 
shift  at  times  swells  into  a  great  tidal  wave  of  migration,  when 
tite  wild  hordes  of  the  wilderness  roll  in  upon  the  fertile  shores 
of  the  desert-bay  —  a  human  tide  from  the  desert  to  the  towns 
which  they  overwhelm.   We  can  see  this  process  going  on  f<n- 
tbousands  of  years.   Among  such  movements  we  arc  familiar 
with  the  passage  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  desert  into  Pales- 
tine, as  described  in  the  Bible,  and  some  readers  will  recall  the 
invasons  of  the  Arab  hosts  which,  when  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism, even  reached  Europe  and  threatehed  to  girdle  the 
Mediterranean(S  1155).  After  they  had  adopted  a  settled  town 
life,  the  colonies  of  the  Semites  stretched  far  westward  through 
the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  northern  Afric^  evfn  to  south- 
em  Spain  and  the  Atlantic  (see  diagram,  Fig.  iii   and  nuip, 
p,  2S8).   But  it  took  many  centuries  for  the  long  ^e  of  their 
settlements  to  creep  slowly  westward  «itil   it  reached    the 
Atlantic,  and  we  must  begin  with  the  Sonites  ii^  the  desert. 
Out  on  the  wide  reaches  of  the  desert  there  ait  no  bound- 
aries 1  the  pasturage  is  free  as  air  to  the  llrst  comer.    No  »«»». 
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lA  Ae  tnbe  owns  land ;  there  are  no  landholding  rich  and  136.  Lack  of 
M  landless  poor.    The  men  of  the  desert  know  no  law.    The  and  indut 
keen^yed  desert  marauder  looks  with  envy  across  the  hills  JJi'''^"t^^ 
dotted  with  the  flocks  of  the  neighboring  tribe,  which  may  be  nomads  of 
his  when  be  has  slain  the  solitary  shepherd  at  the  well.    But 
if  he  does  so,  he  knows  that  his  own  family  will  suffer  death  or 
heavy  damages,  not  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  at  the  hands 
of  the  slain  shepherd's  family.   Tliis  custom,  known  as  "blood 
revenge,"  has  a  restraining  influence  like  that  of  law.    Under 
such  conditions  there  is  no  State.   Writing  and  records  are 
unknown,  industries  are  practically  nonexistent,  and  the  desert 
tribesmen  lead  a  life  of  complete  freedom.   The  Turkish  gov- 
ernment owning  Arabia  to-day  U  as  powerless  to  control  the 
wandering  Arabs  of  the  wilderness  as  were  formerly  our  own 
authorities  in  suppies^g  the  lawlessness  of  our  own  herdsmen 
irtiom  we  called  cowboys. 

The  tribesmen  drift  with  thdr  flocks  along  the  margin  of  in.  Traffic 
the  Fertile  Crescent  till  they  discern  a  town  among  the  palm  c«iavui 
groves.  Objects  of  picturesque  interest  to  the  curious  eyes  of 
the  townsmen,  they  appear  in  the  market  place  to  traffic  for 
the  weapons,  utensils,  and  raiment  with  which  the  nomad  can- 
not dispense  (headpiece,  p.  197).  They  soon  learn  to  carry 
goods  from  place  to  place  and  thus  become  not  only  the 
common  carriers  of  the  settled  communities  but  also  traders 
on  their  own  account,  fearlessly  leading  their  caravans  across 
flie  wastes  of  the  desert-bay,  lying  like  a  sea  between  Syria- 
Palestine  and  Babylonia.  They  became  the  greatest  merchants 
<rf  the  aiMnent  world,  as  their  Hebrew  descendants  among  us 
Sin  are  at  the  present  day. 

The  wilderness  is  the  nomad's  home.   Its  vast  solitudes  have  laS.  Religion 
tinged  his  soul  with  solemnity.    His  imagination  peoples  the  Qonud 
far  reaches  of  the  desert  with  invidble  and  uncanny  creatures, 
who  inhabit  eveiy  rock  and  tree,  hilltop  and  spring.    These 
creatures  are  his  gods,  whom  he  believes  he  can  control  by  the 
otterance  of  magic  charms — the  earliest  prayera.    He  believes 
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that  such  diaims  render  these  uncanny  gods  powotess  to  4) 
him  injury  and  compel  them  to  grant  him  aid.  ' ' 

tw.  The  The  nomad  pictures  each  one  of  these  beings  as  controOing 

the  aa^i  ot^'y  ^  little  comer  of  the  great  world,  perhaps  only  a  well  and 
its  surrounding  pastures.  At  the  next  well,  only  a  day's  niaidi 
aw^,  there  is  another  god,  belonging  to  the  next  tribe.  For 
eadi  tribe  have  a  favorite  or  tribal  god,  who,  as  th^  bdiev^ 
journeys  with  them  from  pasture  to  pasture,  sharing  their  food 
and  their  feasts  and  receiving  as  his  due  from  the  tribesmen 
the  firstborn  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 

140.  The  The  thoughts  of  the  desert  wanderer  about  the  diaracter  of 
ihougbtt  such  a  god  are  crude  and  barbarous,  and  his  religious  customs  are 
SSj  Bc5  ■      oft™  savage,  even  leading  him  to  sacrifice  his  children  to  appease 

the  angry  god.  On  the  other  hand,  die  nomad  has  a  dawning 
sense  of  justice  and  of  right,  and  he  feels  some  obligations  of 
kindness  to  his  fellows  which  he  believes  are  the  compelling  voice 
of  his  god.  Such  feelings  at  last  became  lofty  moral  vision,  v^iidi 
made  the  Semites  the  religious  teachers  of  the  civilized  world. 

141.  The  As  early  as  3000  b.c.  they  were  drifting  in  from  the  desert 
5^^  on  ^^  settling  in  Palestine,  on  the  itratem  end  of  the  Fertile 
S*dr*Fe^  Crescent,  where  we  find  them  in  possession  of  walled  towns 
Creicent        by  2500  B.C.  (Fig.  U4).  These  predecessors  of  the  Hebrews  in 

Palestine  were  a  tribe  called  Canaanites  (H  393-294) ;  farther 
north  setded  a  powerful  tribe  known  as  Amorites  (S175); 
while  ^ong  the  shores  of  north  Syria  (Fig.  r59)  some  of  these 
one-time  desert  wanderers  had  taken  to  the  sea,  and  had  be- 
come the  Phoenicians  (§  396).  By  2000  b.c.  all  these  settled 
communities  of  the  western  Semites  had  developed  no  mean 
degree  of  civilization,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  Egypt  and 
Babylonia.  Their  home  along  the  east  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  on  the  highway  between  these  two  countries, 
and  they  were  in  constant  contact  with  both  (map,  p.  103).  The 
Phtcnicians,  however,  belonged  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  we 
shall  take  up  their  story  in  discussing  the  hbtory  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  (Sections  39  and  40). 
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At  the  same  time  we  can  watch  similar  movements  of  the  143.  The  cut 
nomads  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Fertile  Crescent,  along  Fertile  Cree- 
the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (Fig,  77),  xwo'^'Jiera 
which  we  shall  henceforth  speak  of  as  the  "Two  Rivers,"  sndihe 
They  rise  in  the  northern  mountains  (see  map,  p.  loa),  whence  chapcen  in 
diey  issue  to  cross  the  Fertile  Crescent  and  to  cut  obliquely  =''*'*<^ 
southeastward  through  the  northern  bay  of  the  desert    Here 


Fig.  77,  The  Euphrates  at  Babylon  in  Winteu 
The  winter  rainfall  {%  144)  is  so  slight  that  the  river  shrinks  to  a  very 
low  level  and  iu  bed  is  exposed  and  diy  almost  lo  the  middle.  In 
nonmer  the  rains  and  melting  snows  in  the  northern  mountains  swell 
(he  river  till  it  overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the  Babylonian  plain. 
The  bouse  on  the  right  was  the  dwelling  of  the  archceological  expedition 
which  until  1917  was  engaged  in  excavating  Babylon  (Fig.  111) 

on  these  two  great  rivers  of  Western  Asia  developed  the  earliest 
civilization  known  in  Asia.  Just  as  on  the  Nile,  so  here  on  the 
Two  Rivers  we  shall  find  three  great  chapters  in  the  story. 

As  on  the  Nile,  so  also  the  earliest  of  the  three  chapters  of  U3;  The 
T^ris-Euphrates  history  will  be  found  in  the  lower  vailey  near  shinir  (or 
the  rivers'  mouths.   This  earliest  chapter  is  the  story  of  Baby-  ^^Jj^jjl 
kmia.*    As  the  Two  Rivers  approadi  most  closely  to  each  other,  ^«  e»riie« 

chapter  of 

about  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  Persian  Tigrii- 

Euphrates 
I  The  other  two  chapcen  of  Xigri>-Euphntes  biitoiy  are  Aisyiia  and  the    hiMory 
"lire  CCbaptei  V). 
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Gulf,*  they  emeige  from  the  desert  and  enter  a  low  plain  of 
fertile  soil,  formerly  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  This  plain 
is  Babylonia,  the  eastern  end  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  But 
during  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  known  history  of  dus 
plain  the  later  dty  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  arisen,  or  was  a 
mere  village  playing  litde  or  no  part  in  the  history  of  the 


Sketch  Map  of  Sumer  and  Akkad 


144.  Area  of 
Ihe  Plain  of 
Shinar;  it* 


region.  The  plain  was  then  called  Shinar,  and  Babylonia  is 
a  name  that  properly  should  not  be  applied  to  it  until  after 
2100  B.C,  (see  S  176)- 

Rarely  more  than  forty  miles  wide,  the  Phun  of  Shinar  con- 
tained probably  less  than  eight  thousand  square  miles  of 
cultivable  soil  —  roughly  equal  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey  or  Ae  1 

1  This  distance  applies  only  to  ancimt  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  days.  Tin 
rivers  have  since  tiien  filled  up  the  Persian  Gulf  for  one  hundred  and  fif^  lo 
one  hundred  and  lixty  miles,  and  the  gulf  is  that  much  ihorter  at  the  pretest 
day  (see  note  under  scale  ou  map,  p,  loa). 
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arcaof  Wales.'  It  lies  in  the  Mediterranean  belt  of  rainy  winter 
and  dry  summer,  but  the  lainfall  is  so  scanty  (less  than  three 
indies  a  year)  that  irrigation  of  the  fields  is  required  in  order 
to  ripen  the  grain.  When  properiy  irrigated  the  Plain  of  Shinar 
is  prodigiously  fertile,  and  the  chief  source  of  wealth  in  andent 
Shinar  was  agriculture.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
important  and  long-continued  of  those  frequent  struggles  be- 
tween the  mountaineer  and  the  nomad,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  (§  133).  We  are  now  to  follow  the  stoiy  of  the  first 
series  of  those  struggles,  lasting  something  like  a  thousand 
years,  and  ending  about  zioo  B.C. 

Section    14,     Rise  of  Sumerian    Civilization  and 
Eari-V  Struggle  of  Sumerian  and  Semite 

The  mountaineers  were  not  Semitic  and  show  no  relationship  145.  Uu- 
to  the  Semitic  nomads  of  the  Arabian  desert*  We  are  indeed  ^f  ^^^  early 
unable  to  connect  the  earliest  of  these  mountain  peoples  with  ' 
any  of  the  great  racial  groups  known  to  us.    We  find  them 
shown  on  monuments  of  stone  as  having  shaven  beads  and 
wearing  shaggy  woolen  kilts  (Fig.  90).    While  they  were  still 
using  stone  implements,    some   of  these  mountaineers,  now 
known  as  Sumeiians,  pushed  through  the  passes  of  the  eastern 
mountains  at  a  very  early  date.   Long  before  3000  b.c.  they 
had  reclaimed  the  marshes  around  the  mouths  of  the  Two  KJvers. 

t  The  cuiTCDt  Iropreiaioni  of  Ae  colUnble  >rea  of  Babylonia  take  no  accoDat 
of  ibe  fact  that  the  Babyloniaa  plain  was  once  much  ihoitei  than  it  la  now  {p.  loS, 
note),  Dor  of  the  furtherfactthaton  thenorthof  it  MeaopocamiaiAadcflert  which, 
EBonoRT,  doei  not  belong  to  Bibylonit.  Only  northern  Mesopotamia  i>  cultivable 
(opedally  the  uppei  valley*  of  the  Balikh  and  the  Khabur  riven).  The  modem 
Bqado  not  abow  this  fact;  for  eiBinple,  the  CsTitiiry  Atlra  cooRnes  the  deaert 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphnte*  and  doei  not  admit  it  lo  ftTtaopolanua  I  The 
BRMtUr  accepted  ideas  of  die  cultivable  an;a  of  Babylonia  ire  therefore  eno> 
moo^  in  eacesa  of  the  actual  area  reached  by  irrigation. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  although  they  were  certainly  while  races,  the  moun- 
Wneen  exhibited  no  relalionahip  to  the  Indo-European  group  of  peoples  who 
■ere  ahesdy  spreading  thrmgh  the  country  north  and  east  of  the  Caspian  at  ■ 
vny  early  date.  The  Indo-Eoivpean  peoplea,  from  whom  we  ourselves  have 
iMJWvteJ.  are  discusMd  b  Scctlon  11. 
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They  gradually  took  possesion  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
Plain  of  Shinar,  and  die  region  diey  held  at  length  came  to  be 
called  Sumer  (see  map,  p.  io6). 

Their  settlements  of  low  mud-brick  huts  crept  gradually  north- 
ward along  the  Euphrates  (see  map,  p.  1 06) ;  for  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  were  too  high  for  convenient  irrigatioiu  They  leamal 
to  control  the  spring  freshets  widi  dikes,  to  distribute  the  waters 


.^J   ■# 


Fig.  78.  Ancient  Babylomian  Seeder,  or  Machine  Planter 

(After  Clay) 
The  seeder  is  draim  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  with  their  driver  beside  Ibent 
Behind  the  seeder  follows  a  man  holding  it  by  two  handles.  It  is  veiy  ' 
pointed  and  evidently  makes  a  shallow  trench  in  the  soil  as  it  moves- 
Rising  from  the  frame  of  the  seeder  is  a  vertical  tube  (a)  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  funnel  (i).  A  third  man  walking  beside  the  seeder  is  shown 
dropping  the  grain  into  this  funnel  with  one  hand ;  with  the  other  he 
holds  what  is  probably  a  sack  of  seed  grain  suspended  from  his  shoul- 
ders. The  grain  drops  down  through  the  tube  and  falls  Into  the  trencb 
made  by  the  seeder.   The  scene  is  carved  on  a  small  stone  seal 

in  inigation  trenches,  and  to  reap  large  harvests  of  grain  (IHg.  78). 
They  had  already  received  barley  and  split  wheat  (p.  38,  note), 
which  were  their  two  chief  grains  as  in  Egypt ;  and  they  called 
the  split'  wheat  by  its  Egyptian  name.  They  also  already  pos- 
sessed cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Oxen  drew  the  plow,  and 
donkeys  pulled  ivkeeled  carts  and  chariots;  the  wheel  as  a 
burden-bearing  device  appeared  here  for  the  first  time.^   But 
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tbe  horse  was  still  unknown.  Traffic  with  the  upper  river  had 
also  brought  in  metal,  probably  from  the  Nile  valley,  and  the 
smith  learned  to  fashion  utensils  of  copper.   But  he  had  not 


Fig.  79.    Early    Sumerian    Clay    Tablet    with    Cuneiform 

Writing  (Twenty-eighth  Century  b.c.) 
This  tablet  was  written  toward  (he  close  of  the  early  period  of  the  city- 
kiags  <{  161},  a  generation  before  the  accession  of  Sargon  I  ($  l66). 
It  contain*  business  accounts;  the  numbers  can  be  reco^ized  as 
circles  and  other  curved  signs  made  with  the  circular  ufpercnA  of  the 
scribe's  stylus.  The  picture  signs  have  at  this  time  long  since  become 
group*  of  wedges  as  shown  in  Fig.  80.   (By  permission  of  Dr.  Hussey) 

yet  learned  to  harden  the  copper  into  bronze  by  admixture  of 
tin  (§  336). 

Trade  and  government  taught  these  people  to  make  records  147.  Riie  of 
icratdied  in  rude  pictures  {cf.  Fig.  26)  with  the  tip  of  a  reed  toris^^taig 
on  a  flat  oval  or  disk  of  soft  clay.    When  dried  in  the  sun  "^'^f 
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such  a  clay  record  became  very  hard ;  and  if  well  baked  in  m 
oven,  it  became  an  almost  imperishable  pottery  tablet  (Fig.  79). 
On  the  earliest 
surviving  speci- 
mens of  sudi 
tablets  we  can 
still  FCCogniK 
the  original  pic- 
tures (Fig.  80) 
which  made  up 
the  writing,  just 
as  in  Egypt 

The  reed  with 
which  the  pc- 
tures  were  made 
usually  had  a 
blunt,  square- 
tipped  end. 
The  tablet  was 
held  at  an  ob- 
lique angle  as 
the  stylus  hdd 
straight  up  was 
applied  to  the 
clay.    We  may 
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Fig.  80.  Early  Babvlonian  Signs  showing 
THEIR    Pictorial    Origin.    (Chiefly    from 

Barton) 
Thi*  liit  of  eight  signs  shows  clearly  the  pictures 
from  which  the  signs  came.  The  oldest  form  is  in 
column  / ;  column  a  shows  the  departure  from  the  see 
picture  and  the  appearance  of  the  signs  as  the  lines 
began  to  become  wedges.  In  column  j  are  the  later 
forms,  consisting  only  of  wedges  and  showing  no 
resemblance  to  the  original  picture.  The  original 
forms  of  signs  V,  Vf,  and  V/I,  in  column  /,  have  not 
yet  been  actually  found,  but  they  are  assumed  from 
the  existent  forms  shown  in  column  t 


so  using  it  in 
Fig.  1 01.  The 
writer  did  not 
scratch  the  lines 
of  his  picture; 
but  in  making 

a  single  line  he  impressed  one  comer  of  the  square  tip  of  the 
reed  into  the  soft  clay,  and  then  raised  it  again  to  impress 
another  line  in  the  same  way.   Owing  to  the  obUque  tilt  of  the 
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taUet,  each  line  thus  made  was  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  and  hence  appeared  triai^ular  or  wedge-shaped,  thus  ^- 
or  y .  Eveiy  picture  or  sign  thus  came  to  be  made  up  of  a 
gioup  of  wedge^haped  lines  like  k*^,  which  was  once  a  star, 
or  Xi^,  once  a  foot  (Fig.  So,  V,  j,  and  I,  j).  We  therefore  call 
the  system  cuneiform  (Latin,  cuneus,  meaning  "  we(^  "),  or 
wedge-fonn  writing.  Pictures  made  up  of  these  wedge  lines 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  recognize,  especially  as 
speed  in  writing  increased.  All  resemblance  to  the  earlier 
pictures  finally  disappeared. 

The  transition  from  the  [»cture  stage  to  the  ph{metic  stage  u^.  RUe 
(S  53)  was  early  made.   Sumerian  writing  finally  possessed  over  cuneifomi'^ 
three  hundred  and  fifty  signs,  but  each  such  sign  represented  ^fhJbtJSm- 
a  syllable '  or  a  word,  that  is,  a  group  of  sounds ;  the  Sumerian  neifofm  "ip» 
system  never  developed  an  alphabet  of  the  letters  which  made 
up  the  syllables.   That  is,  there  were  signs  for  syllables  like  kar 
or  ban,  but  no  signs  for  the  letters  k  at  r,b  or  n,  which  made 
up  such  syllables.    Hence  we  cannot  insert  here  an  alphabet,  as 
we  did  in  discussing  E^ypL 

These  day  records  show  us  that  in  measuring  time  the  150.  The  Su 
Sumerian  scribe  began  a  new  month  with  every  new  moon,  alendar; 
and   he   made   his   year    of    twelve   of   these    moon-months,  y'*^''*"'^ 
We  remember  (see  %  60)  that  twelve  such  months  fell  far 
short  of  making  up  a  year.    The  scribe  therefore  slipped 
in  an  extra  month  whenever  he  found  that  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  calendar  year  a  month  or  so  ahead  of  the 
seasons.    This  inconvenient  and  inaccurate  calendar  was  in- 
herited by  the  Jews  and  Persians,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
oriental  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans.   As  in  Egypt  (Fig.  33), 
the  years  themselves  were  not  ntmibcred,  but  each  year  was 
named  after  some  important  event  occurring  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

^  The  cmly  exceptioa«  were  later  the  Towels  and  sonie  surviving  pictorU 
■^n*  which  (erved  u  graphic  hintx,  like  Che  Egypdui  delenniiudvet  (Fig.  3s), 
Oa  Ac  ttoiy  of  how  thii  wiitiii|  mi  deciphered,  «ec  Secdon  15. 
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^  Ae  tribe  owns  land ;   there  are  no  landholding  rich  and  tas.  Lack  of 
no  landless  poor.   The  men  of  the  desert  know  no  law.   The  ^j  jndin. 
keen-eyed  desert  marauder  looks  with  envy  across  the  hills  ^"^°^| 
dotted  with  the  flocks  of  the  neighboring  tribe,  which  may  be  ronudi  of 
his  when  he  has  slain  the  solitary  shepherd  at  the  well     But 
if  be  does  so,  he  knows  that  his  own  family  wiQ  suffer  death  or 
heavy  damages,  not  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  at  the  hands 
of  the  slain  shepherd's  family.   This  custom,  known  as  "blood 
levei^,"  has  a  restraining  influence  like  that  of  law.    Under 
such  conditions  there  is  no  State.   Writing  and  records  are 
unknown,  industries  are  practically  nonexistent,  and  the  desert 
tribesmen  lead  a  life  of  complete  freedom.   The  Turkish  gov^ 
emment  owning  Arabia  to-day  is  as  powerless  to  control  the 
wandering  Arabs  of  the  wilderness  as  were  fonnerly  our  own 
authorities  in  suppressing  the  lawlessness  of  our  own  herdsmen 
whom  we  called  cowboys. 

TTie  tribesmen  drift  with  their  flocks  along  the  margin  of  137.  Traffic 
the  Fertile  Crescent  till  they  discern  a  town  among  the  palm  caimtn 
groves.  Objects  of  picturesque  interest  to  the  curious  eyes  of 
tbe  townsmen,  they  appear  in  the  market  place  to  trafRc  for 
the  weapons,  utensils,  and  raiment  with  which  the  nomad  can- 
not dispense  (headpiece,  p.  197).  They  soon  learn  to  carry 
goods  from  place  to  place  and  thus  become  not  only  tbe 
common  carriers  of  the  settled  communities  but  also  traders 
(HI  their  ov/n  account,  fearlessly  leading  their  caravans  across 
•be  wastes  of  the  desert-bay,  lying  like  a  sea  between  Syria- 
Palestine  and  fiabybnia.  They  became  the  greatest  merchants 
of  the  andent  world,  as  their  Hebrew  descendants  among  us 
still  are  at  the  present  day. 

Hie  wiklemess  is  the  nomad's  home.   Its  vast  solitudes  have  138-  R«iisioQ 
tinged  his  soul  with  solemnity.    His  imagination  peoples  the  nomad 
Ear  reaches  of  the  desert  with  invisible  and  uncanny  creatures, 
who  inhabit  every  rock  and  tree,  hilltop  and  spring.    These 
creatures  are  his  gods,  whom  he  believes  he  can  control  by  the 
utterance  of  magic  charms — the  earliest  prayers.   He  beUeves 
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that  such  dianns  render  these  uncanny  gods  powedeas  to  do 
him  injuiy  and  compel  them  to  grant  him  akL 
qo.  The  The  nomad  pictures  each  one  of  these  beings  as  contrdling 

the  no^^"  only  *  little  comer  of  the  great  world,  perhaps  only  a  well  and 
its  surrounding  pastures.  At  the  next  well,  only  a  day's  march 
away,  there  is  another  god,  belonging  to  the  next  tribe.  For 
each  tribe  have  a  favorite  or  tribal  god,  who,  as  they  believe^ 
journeys  with  them  from  pasture  to  pasture,  sharing  their  food 
and  their  feasts  and  receiving  as  his  due  from  the  tribesmen 
the  firstborn  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 

140.  Tbe  The  thoughts  of  the  desert  wanderer  about  the  character  of 
ihoughM  such  a  god  are  crude  and  barbarous,  and  his  religious  customs  are 
cri^f  scd  -  often  savage,  even  leading  him  to  sacrifice  his  children  to  appease 
''■"h"''**  "*     the  angry  god.    On  the  other  hand,  the  nomad  has  a  dawning 

sense  of  justice  and  of  right,  and  he  feek  some  obligatioiis  of 
kindness  to  his  fellows  which  he  believes  are  the  compelling  voice 
of  his  god.  Such  feelings  at  last  became  lofty  moral  vision,  whidi 
made  the  Semites  the  religious  teachers  of  the  dviUzed  world. 

141.  The  As  early  as  3000  B.C.  they  were  drifting  in  from  the  desert 
^^S^„  and  settling  in  Palestine,  on  the  watem  end  of  the  Fertile 
S'th^Ft^  Crescent,  where  we  find  them  in  possession  of  walled  towns 
Cre«CTnt         by  2500B.C.  (Fig.  1J4).   These  predecessors  of  the  Hebrews  in 

Palestine  were  a  tribe  called  Canaanites  (§§  293-394) ;  farther 
north  setded  a  powerful  tribe  known  as  Amorites  (S  175); 
while  dong  the  shores  of  north  Syria  (Fig.  159)  some  of  these 
one-time  desert  wanderers  had  taken  to  the  sea,  and  had  be- 
come the  Phtenicians  (§  396).  By  2000  B.C.  all  these  setded 
communides  of  the  western  Semites  had  developed  no  mean 
degree  of  civilisation,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  Their  home  along  the  east  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  on  the  highway  between  these  two  countries, 
and  they  were  in  constantcontactwith  both(map,p.  103);  The 
Phcenidans,  however,  belonged  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  we 
shall  take  up  their  story  in  discussing  the  history  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  (Sections  39  and  40). 
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At  the  same  time  we  can  watch  similar  movements  of  the  143.  The  cut 

nomads  at   the  eastern  end  of  the   Fertile   Crescent,  along  Fertile  Cres- 

the  bwer  course  of   the   Tigris  'and   Euphrates   (Fig,   77),  ™o'k^^ 

which  we  shall  henceforth  speak  of  as  the  "  Two  Rivers."  »ad  the 

They  rise  in  the  northern  mountains  (see  map,  p.  103),  whence  chapten  in 
they  issue  to  cross  the  Fertile  Crescent  and  to  cut  obliquely  "^  *°^ 
southeastward  through  the  northern  bay  of  the  desert.    Here 


Fig.  77.  The  Euphrates  at  Babylon  in  Winter 
The  winter  rainfall  (j  144)  U  so  slight  that  the  river  shrinks  to  a  very 
low  level  and  its  bed  is  exposed  and  dry  almost  to  the  middle.  In 
■ummer  the  rains  and  melting  snows  in  the  northern  mountains  swell 
the  river  till  it  overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the  Babylonian  plain. 
The  house  on  the  right  was  the  dwelling  of  the  archKological  expedition 
which  until  1917  was  engaged  in  excavating  Babylon  (Fig.  Ill) 

on  these  two  great  rivers  of  Western  Asia  developed  the  earliest 
civilization  known  in  Asia.  Just  as  on  the  Nile,  so  here  on  the 
Two  Rivers  we  shall  find  three  great  chapters  in  the  stoty. 

As  on  the  Nile,  so  also  the  earliest  of  the  three  chapters  of  i»  The 
Tigris-Euphrates  history  will  he  found  in  the  lower  valley  near  shioar  {or 
the  rivers'  mouths.    This  earliest  chapter  is  die  stoty  of  Baby-  ^J^^Jjl 
lonia.^   As  the  Two  Rivers  approadi  most  closely  to  each  other,  *«  eariiest 

chapter  of 

about  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seven^  miles  from  the  Persian  Tigris- 

Euphiales 
I  The  other  two  chaptcis  of  Tigiis-Euphntcs  history  are  Assyria  ai>d  the    history 
i^T^^i^ifap  Empire  fChapter  V}. 
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Gulf,*  they  emerge  from  the  desert  and  enter  a  low  plain  of 
fertile  soil,  formerly  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  This  plain 
b  Babylonia,  the  eastern  end  of  the  Fertile  Crescent.  But 
during  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  known  history  of  this 
plain  the  later  dty  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  arisen,  or  was  a 
mere  village  playing  little  or  no  part  in  the  history  of  the 


^ 

^ 

El 

2    .-^»„.,. 

Sketch  Map  of  Sumer  and  Akkad 


region.     The  plain  was  then  called  Shinar,  and  Babylonia  is 

a  name  that  properly  should  not  be  applied  to  it  until  after 

2IOO  B.C.  (see  S  176). 

144.  Arcs  of        Rarely  more  than  forty  miles  wide,  the  Plain  of  Shinar  oon- 

Shinar;  iu      tained   probably   less   than   eight   thousand   square  miles  of 

fenii'V  cultivable  soil  —  roughly  equal  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey  or  tt»c 

IThLJ  diitance  applies  only  to  ancient  Babyloniar  and  Auyiian  Akj*.  Tfce 
riven  have  lioce  then  filled  up  the  Penian  Gulf  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  » 
one  hundred  and  lixty  milet,  and  the  gulf  ii  that  much  ■boRer  at  the  jiiranil 
day  (aee  aote  under  Kale  ou  map,  p.  103). 
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area  of  Wales.^  It  lies  in  the  Mediterranean  belt  of  rainy  winter 
and  dry  summer,  but  the  rainfall  is  so  scan^  (less  than  three 
inches  a  year)  that  irrigation  of  the  fields  is  required  in  order 
to  ripen  the  grain.  When  properiy  irrigated  the  Plain  of  Shinar 
is  prodigiously  fertile,  and  the  chief  source  of  wealth  in  ancient 
Shinar  was  agriculture.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
important  and  long-condnucd  of  those  frequent  struggles  be- 
tween the  mountaineer  and  the  nomad,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  (§  133).  We  are  now  to  follow  the  story  of  the  first 
series  of  those  struggles,  lasting  something  like  a  thousand 
years,  and  ending  about  2100  b.c. 

Section    14.     Rise  of  Sumerian    Civiuzation  and 
Eakly  Struggle  of  Suherian  and  Semite 

The  mountaineers  were  not  Semitic  and  show  no  relationship  145.  Un- 
to the  S»nitic  nomads  of  the  Arabian  desert*  We  are  indeed  of  the'™ 
unable  to  connect  the  earliest  of  these  mountain  peoples  with 
any  of  the  great  racial  groups  known  to  us.  We  find  them 
shown  on  monuments  of  stone  as  having  shaven  heads  and 
wearing  shaggy  woolen  kilts  (Fig.  90).  While  they  were  still 
u^ng  stone  implements,  some  of  these  mountaineers,  now 
known  as  Sumerians,  pushed  through  the  passes  of  the  eastern 
mountains  at  a  very  eariy  date.  Long  before  3000  b.c.  they 
had  reclaimed  the  marshes  around  the  mouths  of  the  Two  Rivers. 

>  The  cnnent  Impmiioni  of  die  cultivible  ana  of  Babylonia  Cskc  no  iccount 
of  Ibebct  that  the  Babyloniui  plain  wu  once  much  ibDiter  than  il  iinow  (p.  106, 
note),  norof  the  further  fact  that  on  the  north  of  it  Meiopolamiaii  a  desert  which, 
OMROTcr,  doei  not  belong  to  Babylonia.  Only  northern  MeaopoOmia  li  cultivable 
f~rrri«lty  the  upper  nlleya  of  the  Balikh  and  the  Khibur  riven).  The  modem 
nqi*  do  not  ihov  thia  fact;  for  emmple,  the  CfUiaj  Allot  confines  the  desert 
to  die  tight  bonk  of  the  Euphrates  and  doe«  rot  admit  it  to  Iifeiopotamia  1  The 
umDy  accepted  idea*  of  the  cnltivable  area  of  Babylonia  ore  therefore  cnoc- 
OMMoIjr  in  excesa  of  the  actual  area  reached  by  irtigaiiot^ 

•On  the  other  hand,  although  they  were  certainly  white  races,  the  mouo- 
taineen  exhibited  no  relatioiuhip  to  the  Indo-European  group  of  people*  who 
weic  already  spreading  throng  the  counuy  north  and  east  of  the  Caapbm  at  a 
•"T  early  date.  The  Indo-European  peoples,  from  whom  we  ourselve*  have 
'lt«ca»ded,  aie  discussed  in  Section  ai. 
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At  the  bottom  of  these  mounds,  reaching  back  to  3000  B.C., 
■  lie  the  works  of  the  Sumerian  sculptor  in  stone.  Th^  were  in 
theJjegiiming.yery  rou^ 
and  crude  The  demand 
for  personal  seals  cut  in 
stone  (Fig.  86)  soon  de- 
veloped  a  beautiful  art 
of  engraving  tiny  figures 
on  a  hard  stone  surface 
(Fig.  106,  A).  We^call 
a  craftsman  who  coi^ 
do  svch  work  a  lapidaiy- 
The  early  Sumerian  lapi- 
daries soon  became  the 
finest  craftsmen  of  the 
kind  in  the  ancient  oii- 
ental  world,  and  thdr  , 
work  has  had  an  influ- 
ence on  our  own  deco- 
rative art  which  has  not 
yet  disappeared  (see  de- 
scription, Fig.  85).  The 
Sumerian  craftsmen  also 

did  skillful  work  inmeol, 
This  vase,  the  finest  piece  of  metal  work  '  ..  ,  ^,  „  ._ 
*  _  1  D  I,  i„  ■  ■  J  ~  J  -.k  sometimes  beautifully  dec- 
from  early  Dabylonia,  \s  adorned  with  ■' 

two  broad  bands  of  engraving  cWending  orated  (Fig.  85). 
entirely  around  it  They  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  early  Sumerian  decorative  art.  In  the  broader  band 
we  see  a  lion-headed  eagle  clutching  the  backs  of  two  lions,  which  io 
their  turn  are  biting  two  ibexes.  ^This  balanced  arrangement  of  animal 
figures  in  violent  action  was  a  discovery  of  Sumerian  art  about  3090  B,c. 
The  eagle  and  the  lions  here  form  the  symbol,  or  arms,  of  the  Sume- 
rian city-kingdom  of  Lagash.  Such  symbols  made  up  of  balanced 
pairs  of  animal  figures  passed  over  to  Europe,  where  they  are  still  used 
in  decorative  art  and  in  the  heraldic  symbols,  or  aims,  of  the  kingi 
and  nations.  The  eagle  still  appears  in  the  arms  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  other  European  nations,  and  finally  reached  us  as  om 
"American"  eagle,  really  the  eagle  of  Lagash,  five  thousand  yean  ago 
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In  all  Aese  monuments  and  the  writings  on  day  tablets  rfa.  EmIj 
we  find  revealed  to  us  the  life  which  once  filled  the  streets  ^^^^ 
of  the  andent  Babylonian  towns  now  V^'f*}? 
sleeping  under  the  silent  mounds,    ffis  Citjp-King- 
see  a  class  of  free  landholding  citizens  aoJ^iVjo  * 
in  the  town,  working  their  lands  with  *-^-^ 
numerous  slaves  and  trading  with  cara- 
vans and  small  boats  up  and  down  the 
river.  J3ver  these  free,  middle-class  folk 
were  the  officials  and  priests,  the  aristo- 
crats  of  the  town.    Such  a  communis, 
owning  the  lands  for  a  few  miles  round 
about    the    town,   fanned   the  political 
unit,  or  state,   which  we  call  a  dt^ 
kingdom.    We  may  therefore  call  the 
first  three  centuries  after  about  3050  B.  c. 
the  Age  of  the  Sumerian  City-Kingdoms. 

The  leading  Sumerian  dty-kingdoms  rtj.  The  So- 
formed  a  group  in  the  South,  occupying  K^dom?^ 
the  land  of  Sumer  (see  map,  p.  106).  ^^" 
These  towns  are  still  marked  for  us  by 
a  straggling  line  of  mounds  distributed 
along  the  Euphrates.  In  spite  of  oppres- 
sive and  dishonest  taxation,  sudi  a  com- 
munity owed  much  to  its  ruler,  or  patesi 
Sra^ii^'cY^DM     (S  '54).   He  was  useful  in  a  number  of 
Seal  matters,  but  chiefiy  in  two  ways :  in  war 

Initead  of  signing  hi.  ^^^  i"  irrigation.  The  irrigadon  canals 
name    to   a   clay-ublet 

document,  the  early  Sumerian  rolled  over  the  soft  clay  a  little  stone 
roller,  or  cylinder,  engraved  with  beautiful  pictures  (Figs.  90,  91, 
and  io6k  A)  and  sometimes  also  bearing  the  owner's  name  (Fig.  91). 
The  in^ireuion  left  by  the  roller  in  the  soft  clay  served  as  a  sig- 
nattire.  Thej  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  niins  of 
Babylonia.  By  a  study  of  these  works  the  growth  and  decline  of  Baby- 
lofuan  art  nuy  be  traced  for  twenty-five  hundred  yean,  from  about 
3000  B.C.  to  about  500  B.C.   The  picture  ifaows  end  view  and  side  view 
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and  dikes  required  constant  repairs.  The  planting  and  harvest- 
ing of  the  fields  would  have  stopped  and  the  whole  communiqr 
would  have  starved  if  the  lulcr  had  ceased  his  constant  over- 
sight of  the  dikes  and  canals  and  the  water  supply  had  stopped. 


Fig.  87.    A  SuMERiAN  City-King  leading  a  Phalanx  of  his 

Troops  (about  2900  b.c.) 
The  king  himself,  whose  face  is  broken  off  from  the  stone,  marche*  it 
th«  right,  heading  his  troops,  who  follow  in  a  compact  group.  Thii  is 
the  earUest  example  of  grouping  men  together  in  a  mass,  forming  a  ain- 
gle  fighting  unit,  called  a  phalanx.  This  must  have  required  a  long  drill 
and  discipline,  after  many  centunes  of  loose,  irregular,  scattered  light- 
ing (Fig.  88).  This  was  Ae  first  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  the  art 
of  war,  and  it  took  place  in  Asia._Such  discipline  was  unknown  at  this 
time  in  Egypt  These  Sumerian  troops  have  their  speais  set  for  the 
charge,  but  they  carry  no  bows.  Tall  shields  cover  their  entire  bodies, 
and  they  wear  close-fitting  helmets,  probably  of  leather.  They  are 
inarching  over  dead  bodies  (symbolical  of  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy). 
The  scene  is  carved  in  stone  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  rude  Sume- 
rian sculpture  in  Babylonia  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  die 
remarkable  portrait  sculpture  of  Egypt  (contnut  with  Figs.  5a  and  53) 

164.  The  As  to  war,  we  can  watch  more  than  one  of  these  dty  nilers 

tbe*suiurun  Hiarching  out  at  the  head  of  troops  heavily  armed  with  shidd 

city-kingdoms  ^nd  Spear  (but  without  the  bow)  and  marshaled  in  massive 

phalanx  (Fig.  87).    We  foimd  on  the  Nile  the  eacUest  high^ 
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developed  arts  of  j^ce;  we  find  here  among  the  Sumerians 
the  earliest  highly  developed  art  of  war  in  the  history  of  man. 
When  the  townspeople  heard  that  a  neighboring  city-kingdom 
was  trying  to  take  possesion  of  a  strip  of  their  land,  they 
were  glad  to  follow  the  patesi's  leadership  in  order  to  drive 
out  the  invaders.    As  such  occurrences  were  common,  the 


Fig.  88.   Semitic  Bowmen  of  Early  Babylonia  fighting  in 

Opbh  Order 
Thenomadt  had  nQ  oi^aniiatioQ  and  no  dJtcipUne ;  each  man  leaped 
■bout  in  the  fray  aa  he  pleased,  and  the  fight  was  a  loose  group  of 
sDigle  '•"■nhaOl  bf *"*"  tTTT  actaKonists.  This  loose  rough-and-tumble 
fighting  wai  die  earliest  method  of  warfare,  before  men  learned  to  train 
and  drill  themselves  to  fight  in  groups  or  masses.  The  Sumeriuis'were 
(he  earliest  men  who  took  this  atep  (Fig.  87).  The  disciplined  Sume- 
lian  townsmen  were  therefore  long  superior  to  these  disorganized 
nomads  of  the  desert  along  the  Fertile  Crescent 

earfy  History  of  Sumcr_ for  some  three  centuries  (about  3050 
to  2750  B.C.)  was  largely  made  up  of  the  ever-changing 
fortunes  of  these  dty-kingdoms  in  wai; 

But  while  the  city-kingdoms  of  Sumer  were  thus  often  fight-  165.  Earliest 
ing  among  themselves,  they  were  also  called  upon  to  meet  an  sumerimj 
enemy  from  the  outside.    The  Semitic  nomads  of  the  desert  "^  Semites 
fS  13s)   ear^  began _to ^settle  north  of  Sumer.     This  region 
called  Akkad  (see  map,  p.  106),  where  the  Two  Rivers  are 
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dosest  together,  was  on  the  main  road  from  the  Two  Rivers  to 
the  eastern  mountains,  and  the  leading  Semitic  tribe  there  bore 
the  name  Aklcadians.  These  desert  wanderers  had  never 
learned  discipline  and  drill  in  war  like  the  Sumerians.  1^ 
depended  on  their  skill  as  archers,  ^nr^  'h**/  gave  battle  .the[^ 
fore  at  a  distance.  Or  if  they  came  to  close  quarters,  they 
fought  single-handed,  in  open  order  (Fig.  88).  Their  thin  and 
open  line  was  evidently  at  first  no  match  for  the  heavy  phalanx 
of  the  Sumerians.  TTius  two  hostile  races  faced  each  other  on 
the  Plain  of  Shinar:  in  the  North  the  half-settled  Semitic 
nomads  of  Akkad,  and  in  the  South  the  one-time  mountaineers 
of  Sumer.  The  long  struggle  between  them  was  only  one  of 
the  many  struggles  between  nomad  and  mountaineer  along  the 
Fertile  Crescent  (§  133). 

Section  15.  The  First  Semitic  Triumph: 
THE  Age  of  Sargon 

About  2750,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-el^itli 
century  B.C.,  there  arose  in  Akkad  a  Semitic  chieftain  named 
Sargon.  So  skillful  in  war  was  he,  that  he  succeeded  in  scatter- 
ing the  compact  Sumerian  spearmen,  and  maldi^  himself  lOTd 
of  all  the  Plain  of  Shinar.  The  old  Sumerian  dty-kings  were  de- 
feated and  the  Sumerian  towns  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  Two 
Rivers  submitted  to  him.  He  led  his  swift  Akkadian  archers 
from  the  eastern  mountains  of  Elam  westward  up  the  Euphrates 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  There,  as  we  remember, 
the  Pharaoh's  galleys  (Fig.  41)  were  already  moored  in  the 
harbors  of  the  Phcenidan  cities.  Some  day  chance  may  dis- 
close to  us  the  messages,  written  on  clay  tablets,  which  now 
probably  passed  between  the  lord  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
lord  of  the  Nile  living  in  the  splendors  of  his  pyramid-city  at 
Gizeh,  Sargon  was  the  first  great  leader  in  the  history  of  the 
Semitic  race,  and  he  was  the  first  ruler  to  build  up  a  great 
nation  in  Western  Asia,  reaching  from  Elam  (Fig.  89,  anci 
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map,  p.  103)  to  the  Mediterranean  and  far  up  the  Two 
Rivers  northward.  His  splendid  conquests  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  Tigris-Euphrates  world  which  never  faded,  and 
he  lert  them  to  his  descendants,  one  of  whom,  his  great^randson 
Naram-Sin,  even  extended  them. 

Salon's  conquests  forced  his  nomad  tribesmen  (the  Akka*  iv;.  The 
(Bans)  to  make  a  complete  change  in  their  manner  of  life.  The  AkkHdimi 
once  wandering  shepherds  were  obliged  to  drop  their  unsetded  ^^j^J^^ 
fife  and  to  take  up  fixed  abodes.  We  may  best  picture  the  change  miiiation 
if  we  say  that  they  forsook  thdr  tents  (headpiece,  p.  100)  and 
built  houses  of  sun-dried  brick  (Fig.  8z),  which  could  not  be 
picked  up  every  morning  and  set  up  somewhere  else  at  night 
At  first  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  write,  and  they  had  no 
industries  (§  136).  Some  of  them  now  learned  to  write  thdr 
Semitic  tongue  by  using  the  Sumerian  wedge-form  signs  for 
the  purpose.  Then  it  was,  therefore,  that  a  Semitic  language 
began  to  be  written  for  the  first  time.  These  former  nomads 
had  never  before  attempted  to  manage  the  affairs  of  settled 
communities,  —  such  business  as  we  call  government  admin- 
istration. All  this  too  they  were  now  obliged  to  learn  from 
the  Sumerians.  The  Semitic  Akkadians  therefore  adopted  the 
Sumerian  calendar,  weights  and  measures,  system  of  numerals 
and  business  methods.  With  the  arts  of  peace  the  Akkadians 
also  gained  those  of  war.  They  learned  to  make  helmets  of 
leather  and  copper  wdghing  over  two  pounds.  These  are  the 
earliest-known  examples  of  the  use  of  metal  as  a  protection  in 
war.  From  such  beginnings  as  these  were  to  come  the  steel-clad 
battleships  and  gun  turrets  of  modem  times. 

Among  other  things  the  Akkadians  learned  also  the  art  of  les.  The 
sculpture,  but  they  soon  far  surpassed  their  Sumerian  teachers,  f^rfthe'Age 
The  relief  of  Naram-Sin  (Fig.  89)  belongs  amor^  the  real  »' Siigon 
triumphs  of  art  in  the  early  work! — especially  interesting  as 
the  fir^  great  work  of  art  produced  by  the  Semitic  race.    The 
beautiful  Sumerian  art  of  seal-cutting,  the  Akkadians  now  carried 
to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection  (Figs.  90,  91,  and  106,  A). 
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Fig.  89.    A    King  op  Akkad  storming  a   Fortress  —  the 

Earliest  Great  Semitic  Work  of  Art  (about  2700  b.c) 
King  Naram-Sin  of  Akkad  (great-grandson  of  Sargon  I,  $  l66>  has 
pursued  ihe  enemy  into  a  mounlain  stronghold  in  Elim.  UU  heroic 
figure  towera  above  his  pygmy  enemies,  each  one  of  whom  has  fixed  hit 
eyes  on  the  conqueror,  awaiting  his  signal  of  mercy.  The  sculptor,  with 
fine  insight,  has  depicted  the  dramatic  instant  when  the  king  lowers  bU 
weapon  as  the  sign  that  he  grants  the  conquered  their  lives.  Compare 
the  auperioiity  of  this  Semilii  sculpture  of  Akkad  over  the  Sutntrian 
:3  earlier  (Fig.  87) 
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Thus  the  life  of  the  desert  Semite  mingled  with  that  of  the  ii^  Com- 

neat-Semitic  mountaineer  on  the   Babylonian  plain,  much  as  sumel^s 

Noiman  and  English  mingled  in  England.   On  the  streets  and  J"^  ^''"^^ 

in  the  maiicet  places  of  the  Euphrates  towns,  where  once  the  (Semita) 
bare  feet,  clean-shaven  heads,  and  beardless  faces  of  the  Sume- 
rian  townsmen  were  the  only  ones  to  be  seen,  there  was  now  a 


Rg.  90,   A  Semitic  Prince  and  his  Suuerian  Secretary 

(Twenty-seventh  Century  b.c.) 
Tbe  third  figure  (wearing  a  cap)  is  that  of  the  prince,  Ubil-Ishtar,  who 
itbrotherof  theking.  He  is  a  Semite,  as  his  beard  shows.  Threeofhis 
four  •ttendanu  are  also  Semites,  wiih  beards  and  long  hair;  but  one  of 
them  {yiit  behind  the  prince)  is  beardless  and  shaven-headed  (§  169). 
He  ia  the  noble's  secretary,  for  being  a  Sumerian  be  is  skilled  in  writing. 
Hk  name  "  Kaiki "  we  learn  from  the  inscription  in  the  comer,  which 
teada, "  Ubil-Ishtar,  brother  of  the  king ;  Kalki,  the  scribe,  thy  servant." 
TU*  inscription  is  in  the  Semitie  (Akkadian)  tongue  of  the  time  and 
illutrates  how  the  Semites  have  learned  the  Sumerian  signs  for  writing 
(1 167).  The  scene  is  engraved  on  Kalki's  personal  seal  (Fig.  86),  and 
tbe  ^tov«  drawing  shows  the  impression  on  the  soft  clay  when  the  seal 
■M  roUed  over  it  It  is  a  fine  eiample  of  the  Babylonian  art  of  seal- 
enttiiig  in  hard  stone  (S  168).    The  original  is  in  the  British  Museum 

plentiful  sprinkling  of  sandaled  feet,  of  dark  beards,  and  heavy 
black  locks  hanging  down  over  the  shoulders  of  the  swarthy 
Semites  of  Akkad  (Fig.  90).  The  shaven  Sumerian  served 
in  the  army  with  shield  and  lance  (Fig.  87)  along  with  his 
bearded  Semitic  lord  carrying  only  the  bow  (Fig.  88).  The 
Semitic  noble  could  not  do  without  the  deft  Sumerian  clerk, 
for  we  see  the  king's  brother  with  his  Semitic  attendants,  fol- 
lowed also  by  his  shaven-headed  Sumerian  secretary  (Fig.  90). 
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Section  i6.   Union  of  Suherians  and  Sehites:  the 
Kings  of  Suher  and  Akkad 

When  at  last  the  Semites  of  Akkad  were  enfeebled  by  the 
town  life  which  they  had  adopted,  the  line  of  Sargon  declined. 

'  As  a  result  the  Sumerian  cities  of  the  South  were  able  to  recover 
control  of  the  country  not  long  after  2500  B.c  Headed  by  the 
ancient  city  of  Ur,  three  of  the  old  Sumerian  cities  gained  the 
leadership  one  after  another.  But  the  Semites  of  Akkad  were 
henceforth  recognized  as  part  of  the  unified  nation  on  the 
ancient  Plain  of  Shinar,  which  now  for  the  first  time  gained  a 
national  name.  It  was  called  "  Sumer  and  Akkad."  The  kings 
of  this  age,  who  called  themselves  "  Kings  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,"  were  both  Sumerians  and  Semites.  They  have  left  ua 
no  great  buildings  or  imposing  monuments,  but  the  new  United 
States  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  prospered  greatly  and  survived  for 
over  three  centuries.    For  the  first  time  literature  flourished. 

I  In  simple  stories  these  men  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  worid 
now  began  to  answer  those  natural  questions  regarding  life 
and  death,  which  always  rose  in  the  minds  of  early  men.  Thqr 
finally  told  of  the  wonderful  adventures  of  the  shepherd  Etana, 
when  his  flocks  were  stricken  with  unfruitfulness,  and  no  more 
lambs  were  bom.  Etana  then  mounted  on  the  back  of  an  eagle 
(Fig.  91)  and  rose  to  the  skies  in  search  of  the  herb  in  which 
was  the  source  of  life.  But  as  he  neared  his  goal  he  was  hurkd 
to  the  earth  again.   This  is  the  earliest  tale  of  flying  by  man. 

The  strange  mystery  of  death  led  to  the  story  of  the  fishei- 
man  Adapa,  When  the  South-wind  goddess  overturned  lus 
boat,  Adapa  flew  into  a  rage  and  broke  her  wing.  Thereupon 
he  was  summoned  to  the  throne  of  the  Sky-god,  whose  wrath 
was  at  length  appeased  so  that  he  offered  to  Adapa  the  bread 
and  water  of  life.  This  would  have  made  him  immortal  and 
destroyed  death.  But  suspicious  and  forewarned  of  dangv,  the 
unhappy  Adapa  refused  the  food  and  thus  lost  both  for  himsdf 
and  for  marikind  the  treasure  of  immortal  life. 
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In  the  same  way  they  told  how  the  gigantic  hero  Gilgamcsh,  m.  imnot 
after  many  mighty  deeds  and  strange  adventures  (Fig.  106,  A),  ciinineih 
Med  to  gain  immortal  life.  Amone  all  these  heroes,  indeed,  there  "<»yiUie 

"  -o  >  I  deluge  itoiy 

was  but  one  who  was  granted  endless  life.    Of  him  there  was 
a  strange  tale,  telling  bow,  together  with  his  wife,  he  survived 


mm 


Fig,  91.  The  Fught  of  Etana  to  THE  Skies 
At  the  right  Etanisiti  on  the  back  of  the  fiying  eagle  (}  171).  with  his 
arm  around  the  bird's  neck.  Above  him  is  the  moon,  while  below,  two 
dogi  look  up  after  him,  barking.  At  the  left  approaches  a  goatherd 
diiving  three  goati;  before  tbem  walk*  a  man  with  an  object  shaped 
like  an  umbrella.  All,  including  the  goats,  are  looking  up  in  amaie- 
■nent  at  the  Bight  of  Etana.  Over  Che  goatherd  a  potter  ii  making  jars, 
and  at  the  right  of  his  jars  a  squatting  baker  it  making  round  loaves. 
The  scene  is  carved  on  a  cylinder  seal  (Fig.  S6),  and  our  drawing  shows 
the  impression  on  the  soft  clay  when  the  seal  is  rolled  over  it.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Babylonian  lapidary's  skill 

the  great  dehige  (|  155)  in  a  large  ship.  Then  the  gods 
carried  them  both  away  to  blessedness.  But  not  even  the 
iiings  ot  Sumer  and  Akkad  were  supposed  to  enter  a  blessed 
hereafter,  much  less  the  common  people.  Many  of  these  stories 
of  creation  and  flood  were  afterward  known  to  the  Hebrews. 

Mingled  with  touches  from  the  life  of  both  Sumerian  and 
Semite,  these  tales  now  circulated  in  both  the  Semitic  and 
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174.  Decline  Sumerian  bnguages.  It  was  the  dd  Sumerian  tongue,  however, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  more  sacred.  It  later  continued  in 
use  as  a  kind  of  sacred  language,  like  Latin  in  the  R^man 
Catholic  Church.  The  old  Sumerian  towns  were  now  rapidly 
declinii^  (twenty-third  century  B.C.),  but  religious  stories  were 
written  in  Sumerian,  centuries  after  it  was  no  longer  spoken. 


tongue 


175.  Reh 


BibyloD 
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Section  17.  The  Second  Semitic  Triumph:  the 
Age  of  Hammurapi  and  After 

As  the  "  Kings  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  "  slowly  weakened,  a 
new  tribe  of  Semites  began  descending  the  Euphrates,  just  as 
the  men  of  Akkad  had  done  under  Sargon  (§  166).  These 
newcomers  were  the  Semidc  Amorites  of  Syria  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean (S  141)-  About  a  generation  before  2300  B.C.  this  new 
tribe  of  western  Semites  seized  the  littie  town  of  Babylon,  whidi 
was  at  that  time  stiU  an  obscure  village  on  the  Euphrates.  The 
Amorite  kings  of  Babylon  at  once  began  to  fight  their  way 
toward  the  leadership  of  Sumer  and  Akkad. 

After  a  century  of  such  warfare  there  came  to  the  throne 

uid™prem.    ^  the  sixth  in  the  Amorite  line  of  kings  at  Babylon  one 

Sbykm  Hammurapi,  who  was  flourishing  by  aioo  b.c    In  the  now 

feeble  old  Sumerian  cities  of  the  South,  Hammurapi  found  the 

warlike  EUunitcs  who  had  come  in  from  Elam  in  the  eastern 

mountains.   They  fought  him  for  over  thirty  years  before  he 

succeeded  in  driving  them  out  and  capturing  the  Sumerian 

towns.   Victorious  at  last,  Hammurapi  then  made  his  city  of 

Babylon  for  the  first  time  supreme  throughout  the  land.    It  was 

therefore  not  until  after  2100  b.c.  that  Babylon  finally  gained 

such  a  position  of  power  and  influence  that  we  may  call  the 

land  "  Babylonia." 

177.  Haminu-       Hammurapi  survived  his  triumph  twelve  years,  and  in  those 

oigwittr        years  of  peace,  as  he  had  done  in  war,  he  proved  himself  the 

ablest  of  his  line.   He  was  the  second  great  Semitic  ruler,  as 

Saigon  had  been  the  tirsL   Only  a  few  generations  earlier  his 
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ncestois,  like  those  of  Sargon,  had  been  drifting  about  the 
desert,  without  any  organization.  He  still  betrayed  in  his 
ibaven  upper  lip,  a  desert  custom,  the  evidence  of  his  desert 
ancestry  (Fig.  93).  But  he  now  put  forth  his  powerful  hand 
upm  the  teeming  life  of  the  Babylonian  towns,  and  with  a 
toudi  be  brought  in  order  and  system  such  as  Babybnia  had 
never  seen  before.  Two  chief  sources  of  information  have  sui^ 
vived  over  four  thousand  years  to  reveal  to  us  the  deeds  and 
the  diaracter  of  this  great  king ;  these  are  a  group  of  fifty-tive 
of  his  letters,  and  the  splendid  monument  bearing  his  laws. 

Hammurapi's  letters  afford  us  for  the  first  time  in  bistoiy  a  178.  Himniu^ 
llimpse  into  the  busy  life  of  a  powerful  oriental  ruler  in  Asia,  jiwriiict^" 
They  disdose  him  to  us  ^tdng  in  the  executive  office  of  his  ^J,^jjj^ 
palace  at  Babylon  with  his  secretary  at  his  side.  In  short,  dear 
sentences  the  king  begins  dictating  bis  brief  letters,  ccmveying 
his  commands  to  the  local  governors  of  the  old  Sumerian  dties 
v^ndi  he  now  rules.  The  secretary  draws  a  reed  stylus  (Fig.  10 1) 
ftom  a  leathern  holder  at  his  girdle,  and  quickly  covers  the 
small  clay  tablet  (Fig.  92)  with  Its  bnes  of  wedge  groups. 
The  writer  then  sprinkles  over  the  soft  wet  tablet  a  handful 
of  dry  powdered  day.    This  b  to  prevent  the  day  envelope, 
which  he  now  deftly  wraps  about  the  letter,  from  adhering 
to  the  written  surface.    On  this  soft  day  envelope  he  writes 
the  address  and  sends  the  letter  out  to  be  put  into  the  furnace 
and  baked. 

Messengers  constantly  hand  him  ^milaily  dosed  letters.  179.  Hammu- 
This  secretary  of  Hammurapl  Is  a  trusted  confidential  derk.  ^gation 
He  therefore  breaks  to  pieces  the  hard  day  envelopes  In  the 
king's  presence  and  reads  aloud  to  him  letters  from  his  officials 
an  over  the  kingdom.  The  king  quickly  dictates  his  replies. 
The  fk>od  has  obstructed  the  Euphrates  between  Ur  and 
Larsa,  and  of  course  a  long  string  of  boats  have  been  tied  up 
and  are  waiting.  The  king's  reply  orders  the  governor  of 
Larsa  to  dear  the  channel  at  the  earliest  moment  and  make  it 
nav^;aUe  again. 
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lao.  Hunipu-       The  king  is  much  interested  in  his  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  as 
fmtaand^  if  the  nomad  instinct  had  not  altogether  vanished  from  the 
"•"''"         blood  of  his  line.   He  orders  the  officials  to  appear  in  Babylon 
to  celebrate  the  spring  sheep^earing  as  if  it  were  a  great 
feast.    The  calendar  has  slipped  forward  a  whole  month  in 
advance  of  the  proper  season  (§  150),  and  the  king  sends  out 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  governors,  saying,  "  Since  the  year 
hath  a  deficiency,  let  the  month  which  is  now  beginning  be 
registered  as  a  second  (month  of)  Elul." 
tSi.  Hammu-       But  he  wams  the  governor  that  all  taxes  otherwise  falling 
dcUnquniM     due  Within  the  next  month  are  not  to  be  deferred  by  this 
insertion.    Delinquent   tax  gatherers  are  firmly  reminded  of 
their  obligations  and   called  upon  to    setde  without  dd^. 
Prompt  punishment  of  an  official  guilty  of  bribery  is  authcH'- 
ized,  and  we  can  see  the  king's  face  darken  as  he  dictates  the 
order  for  the  arrest  of  three  officials  of  the  palace  gate  who 
have  fallen  under  his  displeasure.   More  than  once  the  gov- 
ernor of  Larsa  is  sharply  reminded  of  the  king's  orders  and 
bidden  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out  at  oncc^ 
iSi.  Hammu-       Many  a  petitioner  who  has  not  been  able  to  secure  justice 
juatice  and      before  the  board  of  judges  in  his  home  ci^  is  led  in  before 
religion  jf^g  king.  Confident  of  just  treatment  j  and  he  is  not  disap- 

pointed (Fig.  92).  The  chief  of  the  temple  bakers  finds  that 
royal  orders  to  look  after  a  religious  feast  at  Ur  will  call  him 
away  from  the  capital  city  just  at  the  time  when  he  has  an 
important  lawsuit  coming  on.  He  easily  obtains  an  order  from 
the  king  postponing  the  lawsuit  The  king's  interest  in  the 
religious  feast  is  here  as  much  concerned  as  his  sense  of 
justice,  for  many  of  the  letters  which  he  dictates  have  to  ' 
do  with  temple  property  and  temple  administration,  in  which 
he  constantly  shows  his  interest.  I 

(83.  The  With  his  eye  thus  upon  every  comer  of  the  land,  alert 

Hunmurapi  vigoTous,  and  full  of  dedsion,  the  great  king  finally  saw  ho* 
necessary  it  was  to  bring  into  uniformly  all  the  various  and 
sometimes  conflicting  laws  and  business  customs  of  the  tend.  | 
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He  therefore  collected  all  the  older  written  lawB  and  usages 
of  business  and  social  life,  and  arranged  them  systeniatically. 
He  improved  them  or  added 
new  laws  where  his  own  judg- 
ment deemed  wise,  and  he 
then  combined  them  into  a 
great  code  or  body  of  laws. 
It  was  written,  not  in  Sume- 
rian,  as  some  of  the  old  laws 
were,  but  in  the  Semitic 
speedi  of  the  Akkadians  and 
Amorites.  He  then  had  it 
engraved  upon  a  splendid 
shaft  of  stone.  At  the  top 
was  a  sculptured  scene  in 
which  the  king  was  shown 
receiving  the  law  from  the 
Sun-god  (Fig.  93).  The  new 
code  was  then  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  the  great  god  Mar- 

duk  in  Babylon.  This  shaft  Fig.  92.  A  Letter  written 
has  survived  to  our  day,  the  by  Hamhvrapi,  King  of  Baby- 
oldest  preserved  code  of  an-  lonia  (about  2100  b.c.) 

dent  law.  Fragments  of  other     o™  of  the  numerous  clay-tablet  let- 
copies  on  day  Ubiets,  the  cop-     ""of^'isl'i^O'^Slwhichhave    ' 
.  '  "^       survived  lour  Ihouaand  years.  The 

■—  used  by  the  local  courts,      writing,  done  while  the  clay  waa  still 
soft,  shows  clear  sig:ns  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  writer,  Hammurapi's 
secretary,  took  down  the  Icing's  die-   !?*■  ^\ 
{§178).    The  Ublet  has  been   cod^i 


have  also  been  found. 

Hammurapi's  code  insists 
on  justKC  to  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  and  the  poor ;  but  it 


baked.    It  was  also  inclosed  ii 


also  allows  many  of  the  old  "'Jf  y="vclop=ta.™g.h=  .d- 

■'  dress,  but  this  has  been  broken  off 

and  naive  ideas  of  justice  to  and   thrown  away  {§  179).     This 

stand.  Especially  prominent  is  '""^  orders  a  local  governor  to 

meot  for  an   injury  should  lav  ($  181) 
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require  the  inflktion  of  the  same  injuty  on  the  culprit  —  the 
principle  of  "  an  eye  for  an  ^e,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Injus- 
tice often  resulted.  For  exam- 
ple, when  a  house  fell  (S  158) 
and  killed  the  son  of  the 
householder,  the  guilty  builder 
must  also  sufFer  the  loss  of  his 
son,  and  the  innocent  son  was 
therefore  condemned  to  die. 
Marriage  was  already  a  relatkn 
requiring  l^al  agreements  be- 
tween the  man  and  his  wife,  and 
these  are  carefully  regulated  in 
Hammunqji's  code.  Indeed  the 
position  of  women  in  this  early 
Babylonian  world,  as  in  Egypt, 
was  a  high  one.  Women  en- 
gaged in  business  on  their 
own  account,  and  even  became 

•  A  ahaft  of  stone  (diorite)  neariy 
8  feet  high,  on  which  the  laws  are 
engraved,  extending  entirely  around 
the  shaft  and  occupying  over  thirty- 
•U  hundred  lines.  Above  is  ■  fine 
relief  showing  King  Hammuiapi 
standing  at  the  left,  receiving  the 
laws  from  the  Sun-god  seated  at  die 
right.  Hammurapi's  shaven  upper 
lip  proclaiming  him  a  man  of  die 
Syrian  desert  (g  177)  is  here  in  the 
shadow  and  cannot  be  seen.  The 
flames  rising  from  the  god's  shoul- 
ders indicate  who  he  is.  The  Bamei 
on  the  left  shoulder  are  commooly 
shown  in  the  current  textbook*  ai 
part  of  a  staff  in  the  god's  left  hand 
Fig.  93.  The  Laws  of  Ham-  ^^^  ■„  ,„  error.  This  scene  is  an  d 
HlTRAPi,  THE  Oldest  Surviv-  impressive  work  of  Semitic  aTt,'iii  I 
tMGC0D£0VLAWS(3I0OB.C.)*      hundred  yean  latci  than  Pi(.  89:      I 
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piufessional  scribes.    They  must  have  attended  such  a  school 
as  that  described  below  (Fig.  95). 

Thus  regulated,  the  busy  Babylonian  communities  prospered  i^  lndo»- 
as   never   before.     Their   products   were   chiefly    agricultural,   Haaununpi't 
especially  grain  and  dates ;  but  they  had  also  flocks  and  herds,  ^^"^ 
leather  and  wooL    The  weaving  of  wool  was  a  great  in- 
dustry, for  woolen  clothing  was  commonly  worn  in  Western 
Asia.    Copper  had  been  displaced  by  bronze  (5  146),  and 
one  document  refers  to  iron,  but  this  metal  was  stiU  much 
too  rare  to  play  any  part  in  industry.    Iron  for  common 
use  was  still  a  thousand  years  in  the  future  in  Hanunurapi's 
time  (S8  360.  39*> 

A  standing  aimy  kept  the  fronders  safe  and  quiet,  and  the  im.  BibT^ 
rfow  donkey  caravans  of  the  Babylonian  merchants,  plodding  m™^^ 
from  town  to  town,  were  able  to  penetrate  far  into  the  sur-  Hjunmuispi'* 
rounding  communities.    They  were  so  common  on  the  upper 
Euphrates  (map,  p.  loa)  that  a  town  there  was  called  Haran 
(or  Kharan)  from  the   Babylonian  word  kharanu,   meaning 
"journey."    Many  a  courtyard  was  piled  high  with  bales,  each 
bearing  a  day  seal  with  the  impression  of  the  merclianfs 
name  (cf.  fig.  91).     These  clay  seals,  broken  away  as  the 
bales  were  opened,  to-day  lie  in  the  rubbish  of  the  Babylonian 
towns,  where  the  modem  excavator  picks  them  up,  still  dis- 
playing on  one  side  the  merchant's  name  and  on  the  other 
the  impresson  of  the  cord  which  bound  the  bale. 

Such  seals  and  the  clay-tablet  bills  which  accompanied  the  \»j.  Sjinad 
baks  had  to  be  read  by  many  a  local  merchant  in  the  towns  J^d^g'*'"" 
of  Syria  and  beyond  the  passes  of  the  northern  mountains.   i5w^»^ 
Tbus    Babylonian   cuneiform   writing  slowly  made    its   way 
dirougfa  Western  Asia,  and  the  merchants  of  Syria  began  to 
write  bills  and  letters  of  theu-  own  on  clay  tablets  (see  S  891 
and  F^  126).   Hammurapi's  commercial  influence  was  widely 
fdt  in  the  West.  The  memory  of  his  name  had  not  wholly  died 
out  in  Syria-Palestine  in  Hebrew  days  over  a  thousand  yean 
after  faia  death. 
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^  While  die  Babylonian  merdiants  ^trere  a  powerful  dau  and 
were  even  called  the  "rulers"  in  some  communities,  it  was  the 
temples  with  their  lai^  possessions  which  were  the  center  of 
business  life.  They  loaned  money  like  banks,  dealt  in  inei> 
diandise,  and  controlled  extensive  lands. 

There  was  as  yet  no  coined  money,  but  lumps  of  aiver 
of  a  given  weight  circulated  so  commonly  that  values  were 
given  in  weight  of  silver.  Thus  a  man  could  say  that  an 
ox  was  worth  so  many  ounces  of  silver,  only  he  would  use 
"shekels"  in  place  of  ounces.  Loans  were  common,  though  the 
rate  of  interest  was  high :  twenty  f>er  cent  a  year,  payable  in 
monthly  installments.  Gold  was  also  in  sparing  use,  for  it  was 
fifteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver,  y 

These  commercial  interests  were  the  leading  influences  in 
^iSof  Babylonian  life,  even  in  religion.  The  temples,  as  we  have 
"~~'  said,  had  a  large  place  in  business  life ;  and  religion  never  pro- 
claimed the  rights  of  the  poor  and  the  humUe,  nor  diampioned 
their  cause  against  the  rich  and  powerful.  To  be  sure,  the 
ritual  of  the  temple  contained  some  prayers  whidi  indicated 
a  sense  of  sin  and  unworthiness.  But  the  advantages  of 
religion  consisted  m  being  able  to  obtain  substantial  benefits 
from  the  gods  and  to  avoid  their  displeasure. 

The  people  still  worshiped  the  old  Sumerian  gods,  but  the 
political  leadership  of  Babylon  had  enabled  the  men  of  that 
dty  to  put  thdr  Semitic  god  Marduk  at  the  head  of  all  the 
gods,  and  in  the  oM  mythical  stories  (§|  171-173)  they  in- 
serted the  name  Marduk  where  once  the  ancient  Sumerian  god 
Enlil  had  played  the  leading  part.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
A^tic  goddess  of  love,  Ishtar,  rose  to  be  the  leading  goddess 
of  Babylon.  She  was  later  to  pass  over  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  become  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks  (§  420). 

Among  the  benefits  granted  by  the  gods  was  the  atnli^  to 
foretell  the  future.  This  ait  we  call  divination,  and  the  priest 
who  practiced  it  was  a  diviner.  The  skilled  diviner  could  inter- 
pret  the  mysterious  signs  on  the  Uver  of  the  sheep  (Fig.  94) 
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slain  in  sacrifice,  and  his  anxious  inquirers  believed  that  he 

could  thus  reveal  the  unknown  future.    He  could  note  the 

positions  of  the  stars 

and  the  planets,  and 

he  could  thus  discern 

the    decrees    of    the 

gods   for  the    future. 

These  practices  later 

spread  westward.   We 

shall  find  the  reading 

of  the  liver  a  common 

practice  in  Rome  (Fig. 

234),  and  star-reading 

later  devdoped,  under 

the  Chaldeans  (5  33S), 

into    the    science    of 

astrology,  the  mother 

of  astronomy.    It  was 

taken  up  by  the  Greeks 

and  has  even  survived 

into  our  own  day. 

To  train  such  men 
and  to  furnish  clerks 
for  business  and  gov- 
ernment, schools  were 
necessary.  These  were 
usually  in  or  connected 
with  the  temple,  A 
schoolhouse  of  the  time 
of  Hammurapi  has  ac- 
tually been  uncovered 
(Fig.  95),  with  the  day-tablet  exerdses  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
four  thousand  years  ago  still  lying  on  the  floor.  They  show 
bow  the  child  began  his  long  and  difRcult  task  of  learning  to 
understand  and  to  write  three  or  four  hundred  different  signs. 


Fig.  94.   Ancient  Babvlonian  Divi- 
ner's Baked-Clav  Model  Oi>  Sheep's 
Liver  (about  zioo  b.c.) 

The  (urface  of  the  model  !■  marked  with 
lines  and  holes,  indicating  the  places  where 
the  diviner  must:  look  for  the  mysterioui 
ligDi  which  diicloied  the  future.  Theie 
signs  were  of  course  the  highly  varied 
natural  shapes  and  maikings  to  be  observed 
in  OH^  sheep's  liver.  But  the  Babylonian 
believed  that  these  things  were  signs  placed  i».  £du. 
on  the  tiver  by  the  god  to  whom  the  sheep  canon ;  ■ 
had  been  given,  when  il  was  slain  as  »  sac-  "•by'™"'' 
rilice.  The  meaning  of  each  part  ot  Che 
liver  is  here  written  in  cuneiform  in  the 
proper  place.  The  whole  fonns  a  kind  of 
map  of  the  surface  and  shape  of  the  liver 
with  written  explanations.  Absurd  as  all 
this  seems  to  ui,  the  art  of  reading  the 
future  in  this  way  was  believed  in  by  millions 
of  people,  and  finally  reached  Europe 
(S  793  »«<'  Fig-  »34t 
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The  pupil's  slate  was  a  soft  clay  Ublet,  on  which  he  could 
rub  out  his  exercises  at  any  time  by  smoothing  off  the  surface 
with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  stone.  With  his  reed  stylus  in  his 
hand,  he  made  long  rows  of  single  wedges  in  three  positions, 
horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  (see  §  148).    When  he  could 


Fig.  95.  An  Ancient  Babylonian  Schoolhouse  in  the  Dai's 
OF  Hammurapi  {about  2100  b.c).   (After  Scheil) 

On  the  right  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  schoolhouse,  which  was  about 
55  feet  square.  The  children  went  in  at  the  door  (A),  across  the  end  of 
the  long  room  {B)  where  the  doorkeeper  sat  and  perhaps  kept  a  clay- 
tablet  tardy-list  of  the  pupils  who  came  laic.  Then  the  children  entered 
a  court  {€)  which  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  we  may  suppose  thai  they 
separated  here,  the  big  boys  and  girls  going  into  their  own  rooms. 
while  the  little  ones  went  into  others.  Somewhere  in  the  schoolhouse, 
and  probably  in  the  court  (C).  was  a  pile  or  box  of  soft  clay,  where  a 
boy  who  had  already  filled  his  clay-tablet  slate  with  wedge-marks  (§  194) 
could  quickly  make  himself  a  new  slate  by  flattening  a  ball  of  soft  clay. 
On  the  left  we  look  through  one  of  (he  doors  of  this  oldest  schoolhouse 
in  the  world,  as  it  appeared  on  the  day  when  it  was  uncovered  by  the 
French  in  1S94.  The  native  Arab  workmen  who  uncovered  it  stand  in 
the  doorway.  The  walls  of  sun-dried  brick  are  still  8  or  9  feet  high 

make  the  single  wedges  neatly  enough,  the  master  set  him  at 
work  on  the  wedg&groups  forming  the  signs  themselves. 
Lastly,  he  was  able  to  tmdertake  words  and  simple  phrases, 
leading  up  to  sentences  and  quotations  from  old  documents 
One  of  the  tablets  fotmd  in  the  schoolhouse  contains  a  proverb 
which  shows  how  highly  the  Babylonians  valued  the  art  of 
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writii^.  It  reads ;  "  He  wKb  shall  excel  in  tablet-writing  ^laS 
shine  like  the  sun."  Doubtless  many  a  Babylonian  lad  was 
encouraged  in  the  long  and  wearisome  task  of  learning  to  write, 
by  copying  this  enthusiastic  sentiment 

Of  the  higher  life  of  Babylon  in  this  age  as  expressed  in  195.  Sc^iiy 
great  works  of  art  and  architecture,  very  littie  has  survived  on  i^°^^ 
the  spot.   Indeed,  the  city  of  Hammurapi  has  perished  utterly.  ^Jj^."^^' 
Not  a  single  building  erected  by  him  now  stands.   Enough  re-  tectme 
mains  in  other  old  Babylonian  mounds  to  ^ow  us  that  Western 
Asia  was  still  without  the  colonnades  already  so  common  (Hi 
the  Nile  (Fig.  56).    In  these   Babylonian  buildings  the  arch 
for  the  first  time  assumed  a  promment  place  on  the  front 
(rf  a  structure.  -  As   a  result  of   its  early  prominence  here, 
the  arch  traveled  slowly  westward  into  Europe  (§  7S7   and 
Fig.Z48).   The  chief  architectural  creation  of  early  Babylonia 
was  the  temple  tower,  which  we  have  already  seen  (Fig.  104); 
but  of  the  temples   themselves   no  surviving  example  has 
been  excavated.' 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  painting  in  Hammurapi's  time.  196  Sculp- 
The  sculptured  scene  in  which  Hammurapi  receives  the  law  HiDuLmpi's 
from  the  Sun^^od  (Fig.  93)  is  a  work  displaying  a  certain  fine  *'"" 
dignity  and  impres^veness.    But  this  scene  shows  us  bow 
Babykmian  custom  now  mufiHed  the  human  form  in  heavy 
woolen  garments,  so  that  the  sculptor  had  little  opportunity  to 
depict  the  beauty  of  the  human   figure  (contrast   Fig.  89). 
Portraiture  was  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  one  individual  from 
another.   The  beautiful  art  of  seal-cutting,  the  greatest  art  of 
the  Bal^bnians,  had  noticeably  declined  since  the  wonderful 
works  of  Saigion's  age  (Fig.  106,  A).   Although  it  was  eommer- 
dally  so  successful,  yet  in  art  the  great  age  of  Hammura[x 
was  already  declining. 

I  The  coDUDOT  it«toncioni  u  be  found  in  our  cuirent  htitoiiei  of  ut  ml 
■rchitecture,  ihowing  ui  complelc  early  Babylonian  lemplM,  reit  entirely  on 
bnaginiiioti,  and  azt  pure  guewwork.  liie  templet  of  late  Babylonia  (Chaldeaa 
Empiie,  Section  30}  have  been  enavMed  and  reMoTCd  by  the  German  B^edition 
<FS».»o6). 
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qrr-  EuiiBM       The  decline  in  art  was  perhaps  a  prophecy  of  what  vras  to 

|£|^^^^|^   come,  for  the  Babylonian  nation  which  Hammurapi  had  so 

hiHMin         splendidly  organized  and  started  on  its  way  did  not  survive 

liiaot-c);    his  death.   The  mountaineers,  whom  Hammurap  h^  driven 

HammuniH'i  out  of  the  Sumerian  cities  (§  176),  again  descended  upon  the 

''"^  Babylonian  plain,  as  the  Sumerians  had  done  so  long  before. 

They  probably  brought  with  them  a  newcomer  even  more 

important  than  themselves ;  for,  as  they  began  to  appear  more 

and  more  often  on  the  streets  of  the  Babylonian  towns,  they 

seem  to  have  led  with  them  a  strange  animal,  for  which  the 

Babylonians  had  no  name.   They  called  it  the  "  animal  of  the 

mountains."   Thus  about  four  thousand  years  ago  the  tamed 

horse  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  dvilieed  community, 

and  began  to  play  that  important  part  in  war  and  industry 

which  he  has  played  e"cr  since,'    In  this  condnuadon  of  the 

age-long  struggle  between  nomad  and   mountaineer  on  the 

Babylonian   plain,   even  the    line  of    Hammurapl  was  swept 

away,   and   the   horse-breeders  of   the   highlands  triumphed 

(twentieth  century  ac).     Their  rule  was   rude  and  almost 

barbaric,  and  their  triumph  marked  the  end  of  old  Babylonian 

prf^ress  in  civilization.    Until  its  revival  under  the  Chaldeans 

(Secdon  20)  Babylonia  relapsed  into  stagnation  so  complete 

that  it  was  rarely  interrupted. 

19S.  Slim-  As  we  loolc  back  over  this  first  chapter  of  early  human 

I«ro>^       progress  along  the  Two  Rivers,  we  see  that  it  lasted  about  a 

thousand  years,  beginning  a  generation  or  two  before  3000  b.c 

The  Sumerian  mountaineers  laid  the  foundations  of  dvilizad<»i 

in  Shinar  and  began  a  thousand-year  struggle  with  the  Semites 

of  the  desert   In  spite  of  the  mingling  and  union  of  the  two 

I  Theie  mountaineers  (called  by  the  Babyloniuii  KiniCei}  who  fitJoMj 
brought  the  hone  into  BabylanU  did  not  domeaticite  him  thenuehet.  TbcT 
received  him  in  trade  from  the  Nonh  or  from  Aiia  Minor,  from  tribe*  of  the 
tndo-Eumpeana  (§  147).  who  had  long  before  lamed  or  domeaticaced  die  uiimaL 
The  chiriot  courses  which  show  his  presence  In  prehistoric  western  Europe 
<f  yfi  were  probably  a  linte  later  than  this.  We  recall  tlie  appeamnce  of  the 
horse  in  Egypt  about  1700  B.C.  (t,  idft,  tome  four  hundred  yean  later  than  ia 
Babylonia. 
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races,  the  Semites  triumphed  twice  under  two  great  leaders, 
Sargon(275o  B.C.)  and  Hammurapi  (2100  ac).  The  Sumerians 
then  disappeared,  and  the  language  of  Babylonia  became  Sem- 
itic. The  reign  of  Hammuiapi,  in  spite  of  some  weakening  in 
ait,  marks  the  highest  point  and  the  end  of  the  thousand-, 
year  development  —  the  condusbn  of  the  first  great  chapter 
of  history  along  the  Two  Rivers.  The  scene  of  the  second 
chapter  will  carry  us  up  the  river  valley,  just  as  it  did  in  our 
study  of  the  Nile. 

QtrSSTKHTS 

Section  13.  Describe  the  Fertile  Crescent  How  can  we  sum- 
marize its  history  ?  Discuss  its  relation  to  the  desert.  Who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert?  Describe  ihwr  life.  Into  what  lands  did 
they  shift  at  the  west  end  of  the  Fertile  Crescent?  at  the  east' end? 
What  rivers  cross  the  east  half  of  the  Crescent?  Describe  the  plain 
Ibey  have  made. 

Section  14.  Who  were  the  early  dwellers  in  the  Plain  of  Shinar? 
Describe  their  life.  Describe  their  writing  materials  and  their  writ- 
ing. Summarize  their  civilization.  Describe  their  builiKngs  and 
towns.  What  are  such  towns  like  to-day?  Whatdo  wefind  in  them? 
Were  the  Sumerians  all  united  in  one  nadon  ?  What  progress  had 
they  made  in  war? 

Section  15.  What  outsiders  defeated  the  Sumerians?  Whowas 
the  first  great  Semitic  king  ?  What  did  the  Akkadians  learn  from  the 
Sumerians?  What  did  the  Akkadians  accomplish  in  art?  Describe 
the  mingling  of  Akkadians  and  Sumerians. 

Section  16.  What  nation  resulted  from  the  mingling  of  Sume- 
rians and  Akkadians?  How  long  did  it  last?  Describe  its  literature. 
What  became  of  the  Sumecian  language? 

SEcnoN  1 7.  Who  were  the  Amorites,  and  what  dty  in  the  Plain 
of  Shinar  did  they  s«ze?  Who  was  their  greatest  king?  Describe 
Wa  administration  as  seen  in  his  letters,  ^ell  about  his  achievements 
in  adjusting  the  laws  of  Babylonia.  Dj^cuss  Babylonian  commerce. 
What  did  it  cany  to  the  peoples  alopg  the  west  of  the  Fertile  Cres- 
cent? Describe  Babylonian  divination,  education,  architecture.  What 
h^ipened  at  Hammurapi's  death  ?  How  long  had  the  first  chapter 
of  dviUmioa  on  the  Two  Rivers  lasted? 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  ASSYBUnS  aud  chaldk&vs 

Section  i8.   Early  Assyria  and  her  Rivals 

The  second  chapter  of  history  along  the  Two  Rivers  carries  us 
up-river  from  Babylonia  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  desert- 
bay.  Here,  overlooking  the  Tigris  on  the  east  and  the  desert  on 
)C^r^"^  the  west  and  south,  was  an  easily  defended  elevation  (Fig.  96), 
possessing  a  natural  strength  unknown  to  the  towns  in  the  flat 
Plain  of  Shinar.  The  place  was  known  as  Assur  (see  map, 
p.  101),  and  it  later  gave  its  name  to  the  land  of  Assyria. 

NOTI.  The  headpiece  ■howi  ui  AMyriim  king  atbclfing  >  fortified  chf 
(ninth  century  B.C.).  A  century  before  the  Empire  the  Anyrians  had  almtdj 
developed  poweiful  appliance*  for  deBtroying  a  city  walL  The  city  at  the  ri^E 
!•  protected  by  walls  of  lun-dried  brick  like  those  of  Samal  (Fig.  97),  The  de- 
fending «rchera  on  the  wall  are  trying  to  drive  away  a  huge  Aiayrian  bittering- 
mn,  mounted  on  air  wheels,  which  has  been  rolled  up  to  the  will  from  the  Idt 
It  is  an  ancient  "tank  "with  its  front  protected  by  metal  amor  plate.  It  cania 
B  tower  as  high  a*  the  city  wall,  and  Aiayrian  sharpshooten  (arcben)  in  the  lop 
of  the  tower  aie  picking  oB  the  defenders  of  the  wall.  Within  the  tank  unseen 
men  work  the  heavy  beam  of  the  ram.  It  is  capped  with  metal  and  is  shown 
imashing  a  hole  in  the  city  walli  from  which  the  bricks  fall  out.  Ad  obsemtka 
tower  with  a  tnetal-covered  dome,  and  holes  for  peeping  out,  shields  the  ofEccria 
coRunand  as  he  dlrecta  the  opeiation  of  the  machine.  In  the  rear  (at  the  left) 
is  the  Assyrian  king  thoodng  arrows  into  the  hnitile  city.  He  uses  a  powerful 
bow,  invented  in  Egypt,  which  will  shoot  an  arrow  with  great  force  fmm  1000  n 
1400  feet,  and  hence  he  can  stand  at  a  safe  distance.  This  acene,  cinred  oo  a 
slab  of  alabaster,  is  among  ibe  earliest  Assyrian  palace  reliefs  which  have  aurvived 
((109),  and  hence  the  artist's  childish  representation  of  men  aa  tall  m  city  ««ll>. 
140 
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The  region  about  Assur  was  a  highland,  enjoying  a  climate  neo.  ciinute, 
mudi  more  invigorating  than  the  hot  Babylonian  plain.   It  had  ^i!^  of 
many  fertile  valleys  winding  up  into  the  eastern  and  northern  **'y^ 
mountains,  where  rival  dries  were  already  in  existence.  Here  an 
occasional  promontory  of  rock  furnished  quarries  of  limestone, 
alabaster,  and  likewise 
harder  stone.    Herein 
Assyria  differed  greatly 
from  Babylonia,  which 
was  without    building 
stone,  and  had  there- 
fore   developed     only 
architecture    in    brick. 
These  eastern   valleys 
were  green  with  rolling 
pastures  and  billowing 
fieMs   of    barl^    and 
wheat   Herds  of  oxen 
and  fktcks  of  sheep  and 
goats  dotted   the  hill- 
side pastures.  Donkeys 
served  as  the  diief  d  raft 
animals,  and  the  horse 
was  unknown   in   the 
beginning,   just    as   it 
was  originally  unknown 
in   Babyfonia  (S  146). 
Here     flourished     an 
agricultural  population,  little  given  to  other  industries  or  to 
trade.    In   this    last   particular   Assyria    was   again    in   sharp 
contrast  with  Babylonia. 

By  3000  B,c.  a  Semitic  tribe  of  nomads  from  the  desert-bay  aoi.  Found 
bad  settled  at  Assur,  as  their  kindred  of  Akkad  were  doing  at  ^^  ,.c. " 
tf»e  same  time  in  the  Plain  of  Shinar.   As  Semites  they  spoke  s„^*^„ 
a  Semitic  dialect  hke  that  of  the  Semites  of  Babylonia,  with  inSueace 


Fig.  96.  The  Tigris  and  the  Pkom- 
ONTORV  OF  Assur  after  a  Snow- 
storm 
The  river  ii  at  the  left,  and  the  fertile  plain 
beyond  it  lOon  breaks  into  hills,  leading 
up  to  the  eastern  mountains.  Theniinsof 
the  ancient  city  occupy  the  promontory  on 
the  Hfht  (S  199).  The  building*  in  the 
foreground  are  those  of  the  archieologica] 
expedition  which  excavated  the  ruin* 
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Fig.  97.  The  Aramean  City  of  Samal,  One  of  the  Westbrh 
Rivals  of  Assyria.   (After  von  Luschan)* 
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differences  no  greater  than  we  find  between  the  dialects  of 
different  parts  of  Germany.  The  men  of  Assur  at  first  formed 
a  tiny  dty-kingdom  like  those  of  their  Sumerian  neighbors 
in  the  South  (§  162).  It  is  evident  that  they  were  in  close 
contact  with  the  Sumerian  towns,  whose  sculpture  and  writing 
(Fig.  79)  they  adopted.  They  likewise  received  the  Sumerian 
calendar  (g  150)  and  most  of  the  conveniences  of  Sumerian 
civilization.  There  may  even  have  been  some  Sumeiians 
among  the  early  population  of  the  town. 

While  the  eariy  civilization  of  Assur  thus  came  from  the  aoa,  Ahut 
south,  the  little  city-kingdom  was  equally  exposed  to  influences  ^bji^  °' 
from  the  north  and  west   There  in  Asia  Minor  were  the  hostile  f?i>^ 
Hittite  communities,  some  of  which  were  venturing  eastward  to  ahenutdyi 
the  Two  Rivers.   More  than  once  Assur  was  ruled  by  Hittite  panaion  o( 
brds,  only  to  fall  back  again  under  the  control  of  Sargon,  ^"ioHJb'' 
Hammurapi,  or  some  other  ruler  of  Babylonia.   Thus  obliged 
for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  after  Sargon's  reign  to  defend 
their  uncertain  frontiers  against  their  neighbors  on  both  north 
and  south,  the  Assyrians  were  toughened  by  the  strain  of  un- 
ceasing war.    Meantime,  too,  they  introduced  the  horse  (S  xf^fj 
and  added  chariots  to  their  army.    Then  the  AssyMan  kings 

■  Plan  (above).  The  city  was  nearly  half  a  mile  across.  It  was  de- 
fended \p/  a  double  wall  of  sun-dried  brick  on  a  heavy  atone  founda- 
tion (ABC).  The  wall  was  strengthened  with  towers  every  50  feet, 
entirely  round  the  cify,  making  one  hundred  towers  in  all.  The  castle 
of  (he  kbgs  of  Samal  occupied  a  hill  in  the  middle  ((7),  and  the  houses 
irf  the  townsmen  filled  the  space  b^ween  the  city  walls  and  the  castle 
{D,  E,  F).  These  houses  built  of  sun-dried  brick  have  disappeared,  but 
the  castle  can  be  restored.  RestorationoftheCastle{//, /,/,  A",  £, 
below).  This  ia  the  castle,  or  citadel,  marked  G  in  the  city  plan  (above). 
The  walls  of  sun-dried  brick  rest  on  heavy  stone  foundations  widen- 
ing at  the  base.  Samal  in  north  Syria,  midway  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euphrates  (map,  p.  103),  received  influences  both 
from  the  Hittites  in  Asia  Minor  (9  353)  and  from  Egypt  The  columned 
porches  (A* and  Z)  in  front  of  the  patacea  were  built  on  a  Hittite  plan 
with  columns  suggested  by  Egyptian  architecture.  Hittite  art  in  relief 
(Fig.  148)  adorned  this  porch.  The  Assyrians  adopted  these  Weatent 
■    u  (Fig.  105). 
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began  pushing  westward,  and  by  1300  B.C.  they  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  swept  back  the  Hittites  from  the  great  river. 
At  the  same  time  they  began  to  descend  the  Tigris  with  such 
power  that  they  even  captured  and  ruled  for  a  time  their  old 
conqueror,  Babylon,  still  under  the  rule  of  the  half-barbaric 
eastern  Kassites,  who  had  brought  in  the  horse  (S  197)- 


Fig.  98.  General  Vipw  of  Modern  Damascus 
Damascus  is  still  the  largest  city  of  Syria,  having  probably  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  When  it  became  the  most  powerful  Aia- 
mean  city-kingdom  (§  203)  it  must  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  like 
that  o(  Samal  (Fig.  97),  with  a  splendid  royal  castle.  The  ruins  of  all 
these  ancient  Aramean  buildings  must  now  lie  under  those  of  the 
modem  city,  and  hence  ancient  Damascus  will  never  be  excavated 

103.  The  Assur  was  still  an  inland  power,  mudi  like  modem  Russia, 

of  Assyria :  ^nd  could  not  hope  to  rule  Western  Asia  without  access  to  the 
Hebte«!r"and  ^Mediterranean.  Along  the  Mediterranean  coast  new  rivals 
Arameans  arose  to  dispute  her  progress  in  the  West  Here  the  harbor 
towns  of  former  Semitic  nomads  (S  141)  had  become  a  frii^ 
of  wealthy  Phoenician  city-kingdoms  carrying  on  a  flourishing 
commerce  by  sea  (§  396).  These  Phcenician  cities  proved  ob- 
stinate enemies  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Meantime  a  new  waw 
of  Semitic  nomads  had  rolled  in  from  t^e  desert-bay  (§  135). 
By   1400  B.C.  they  were  endeavoring  to  occupy  its    westeni 
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shores,  that  is,  Palestine  and  Syria,  just  as  the  Assyrians  had 
dcmc  at  Assur,    These  Western  nomads  were  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine,  and  north  of  them  the  Arameans,'  or  Syrians,  occu- 
pying Syria.   They  soon  held  the  entire  west  end  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent  and  cut  off  Assyria  from  the  sea.    After  laoo  e.C.  the 
Arameans  established  a  group  of  flourishing  kingdoms  in  the 
West  Here,  under  the  influence  of  Hittite  civilization  on  one 
udeand  Egyptian  on  the 
other,    these    Aramean 
kingdoms  of  Syria  built 
rayal    cities    (Fig.  97), 
and    luxurious    palaces 
for  their  kings  (Fig.  97, 
H-L),  filled  with  sumptu- 
ous furniture  (F%.  100). 
Among  these  Aramean 
kingdoms  of  Syria  the 
most      powerful      was 
Damascus   (Fig.  98). 

The  energetic  Ara- 
mean merchants  ex- 
tended theii  business  far 
beyond  tbeir  own  king- 
doms. They  pushed 
their  caravans  all  along 
the  shores  of  the  desert-bay,  even  as  far  north  as  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris,  and  they  finally  held  the  commerce  of  Western 
Asia.  Their  bronze  weights  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
(fig.  99)  show  us  how  common  were  the  Aramean  merchants 
in  the  Assyrian  market  places.  Like  their  kinsmen  the  Jews  in 
modem  civilized  states,  although  they  were  not  organized  as  a 
^glc  nation,  they  were  the  great  commercial  leaders  of  the  age. 


FiG.  99.   Aramean  Weight  found 

IN  ASSVRIA 
The  weight  is  of  bronze,  caat  in  the  shape 
of  a  lion  and  equipped  with  a  handle.  The  J^^'^ 
inscription  on  the  edge  of  the  base  i; 
Aramaic.   Fifteen  of  these  Aramean  1 
weights  were  found  at  one  place,  showing 
the  common  presence  of  Aramean  mer- 
chants in  the  Assyrian  markets  (S  Z04) 


I  The  Aranwsiu  are  often  called  Syriaoa.  and  the  n 
«m«p,  p.  101)  ii  commonly  called  Syrii.  The»e  tw 
'  1)  Assyria  and  Auyriua. 
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The  Arameans  were  a  highly  dvUized  race.    By  loooEC 
they  were  using  alphabetic  writing,  which  they  had  borrowed 


from  the  Phcenidans  (Section  40).    It 


Fig.  100.  An  Aramean  King  of 
Samal  and  his  Secretarv  hold- 
ing AN  Egvphan  Writing  Outfit 

(Eighth  Century  b.c.) 
The  king  siu  at  (he  left  on  a  richly  carved 
throne  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold,  with  a 
footstool  of  the  same  design.  Before  him 
stands  his  secretary,  carrying  under  his  left 
n  something  which  looks  much  like  1 


the  earliest  system  of 
writing  known  which  em- 
ployed exclusively  alpha- 
betic signs  (Fig.  160). 
Along  with  the  alphabet 
the  Arameans  also  F^ 
ceived  the  Egyptian  pen 
and  ink,  conveniences  in- 
dispensable in  the  use  of 
the  new  alphabet  (Fig. 
100).  As  the  Bab^onian 
caravans  had  in  earlier 
times  carried  cuneifonn 
tablets  throughout  West- 
em  Asia  (S 1S7),  so  the 
Aramean  caravans,  widi 
their  bills  and  recdpts, 
began  to  carry  through 
the  same  region  die 
alphabet  which  was  R> 
displace  cuneiform  dgns. 


bookjbutboundbookswereslillunknown  Thus  spread  throughout 
Western  Asia  the  Phoe- 
nician Aramean  al|diar 
bet  It  passed  down  the 
Euphrates,  to  Persia  and 
the  inner  Asiatic  lands, 
and  even  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  India,  to  fumiilt 

at  length  even  the  East  Indian  peoples  with  their  alphabet. 
The  Aramean  merchants  of  course  carried  their  language 

(called  Aramaic)  with  them,  and  Aramaic  gradually  became  very 

common  all  around  the  desert-bay.   Indeed,  in  the  old  As^rrian  I 


at  this  time.  In  his  left  hand  he  hold! 
Egyptian  writing  caae  containing  pen  and 
ink  (cf.  Fig.  101).  The  flat  relief  in  which 
the  entire  scene  is  carved  had  its  origin 
on  the  Nile.  From  Syria,  in  such  cities  as 
Samal,  it  passed  to  Assyria,  where  it  was 
sely  improved  (Fig.  107).  {From 
»  photograph  by  von  Luschan] 
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Fig.  [01.   An  Assvkiak  and  an  Aramean  Scribe  recording 
THE  Plunder  taken  from  a  Captured  Asiatic  City  (Eighth 

Century  b.c.) 
The  captive  nomen  and  children  ride  by  \n  oxcarts  on  their  way  to 
«iave>y  in  Assyria,  and  a  shepherd  drives  off  the  captured  floclcs.  AC  the 
left  an  Assyrian  officer  reads  from  a  tablet  his  notes  of  the  spoil  taken 
in  the  city.  Two  scribes  write  as  he  reads.  The  first  (in  front)  holds  in 
bis  left  hand  a  thick  clay  lablel,  from  which  he  has  just  lifted  the  stylus 
grasped  in  his  right  hand,  as  he  pauses  in  his  writing.  The  other  scribe 
holds  spread  out  on  his  left  hand  a  rail  of  papyrus,  on  which  he  js  , 
busily  writing  with  a  penheld  in  his  right  hand.  He  is  an  Aramean  (g  205), 
writing  Aramaic  with  pen  and  ink.  We  see  here,  then,  the  two  different 
methods  of  writing  practiced  at  thistimein  Western  Asia — the  outgoing 
Aaiatic  clay  tablet  and  the  incoming  Egyptian  paper,  pen,  and  ink 


s  the  people  who  spoke  Aramaic  finally  outnutnbered  »«,  As 
the  citizens  of  Assyrian  speech.    When  an  Aramean  received  a  lijeby. 
cuneiform  tablet  recording  business  matters  in  the  Assyrian 
language,  he  sometimes  took  his  pen  and  marked  it  with  memo- 
randa  in  Aramaic.     Assyrian    tablets  bearing  such  notes   in 
Aiamaic  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  buildings. 
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Indeed  public  business  was  finally  carried  on  in  both  languages, 
Assyrian  and  Aramaic  Aramean  clerks  were  appointed  to  gov- 
ernment offices,  and  it  was  a  very  common  thing  for  an  Ara- 
mean official  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  to  keep  his  records  on 
papyrus,  writing  with  pen  and  ink  on  a  roll,  while  his  Assyrian 
companion  in  office  wrote  with  a  stylus  on  a  clay  tablet  (Fig,  loi). 
307.  Com-  Aramaic  finally  became  the  language  of  the  entire  Fertile 

of'theTra-^    Crescent.   It  even  displaced  its  very  similar  sister  tongue,  the 
"^'^         Hebrew  of  Palestine,  and  thus  this  merchant  tongue  of  the 
the  whole       Arameans,  many  centuries  later,  became  the  language  spoken 
Creicent        by  Jesus  and  the  other   Hebrews  of  his  time  in  Palestine 
(Fig.  131).    In  the  end  this  widespread  commercial  civilization 
of  the  Arameans  left  more  lasting  influences  behind  than  even 
the  powerful  military  state'  of  the  Assyrians,  as  we  shall  see. 
Unfortunately  the  Aramean  city  mounds  of  Syria,  with  one  ex- 
ception (Fig.  97),  still  remain  unexcavated;   hence  we  have 
recovered  but  few  monuments  to  tell  us  of  their  career, 
108.  Ata-  As  wealthy  commercial  rulers,  the  Aramean  kings  of  Damas- 

cuB"ndh«^  "iS  were  long  able  to  make  their  city  so  strong  as  to  block 
^ne'Sie"'"  f'J'^^''  Assyrian  advance  toward  the  Mediterranean.    One  of 
west  end  of     the  best  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  their  power  is  the  fact 
Crescent  halt  that  Damascus  long  sheltered  the  feeble  little  Hebrew  king- 
miinBion       doms  from  Assyrian  attack  (see  map,  p.  102).   The  Assyrian 
of  Awyiu       army  marched  westward  and  looked  out  upon  the  Mediterranean 
by  1 1 00  B.C.,  but  for  more  than  three  centuries  after  this  the 
kir^  of  Assur  were  unable  to  conquer  and  hold  this  western 
region  against  the  strong  group  of  Aramean,  Phoenician,  and 
Hebrew  kingdoms.    They  held  the  Assyrian  armies  at  bay 
until  the  eighth  century  b.c. 
aog.  Growth        As  Assyrian  power  thus  seemed  to  pause  at  the  threshold  of 
civiiiaiiOTi'     '^^  Empire,  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  over  the  long  two 
^forethe       thousand  years  of  devetopment  and  see  what  progress  Assur 
under  influ-     had  made  in  civilization  since  it  had  received  from  the  Sume- 
Babyioniamd  Tians  such  things  as  Cuneiform  writing  (§  zoi),  etc.   Assur  was 
the  Hitiite*     jjgjjj  enough  to  the  North  and  West  to  feel  influences  from  there 
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also,  e^>eciany  from  the  Hittites  (S  356),  who  contributed  roudi 
both  in  art  and  in  reli^on.  All  these  inherited  things  Assur 
had  also  cultivated  and  developed. 
She  had  added  some  two  hundred 
cuneiform  signs  to  the  list  received 
from  Babylonia.  Under  influences 
from  the  Hittitc  art  of  north  Syria 
(Fig.  100)  the  sculptors  of  Assur 
were  learning  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
king's  valiant  exploits  in  elaborate 
stone  pictures  cut  in  flat  relief  on 
great  slabs  of  alabaster  (Figs.  loi 
and  105).  These  were  set  up  in  long 
rows  along  the  palace  walls.  This 
ardiitectural  sculpture  was  an  art 
not  practiced  in  Babylonia.  As  in 
sculpture,  so  also  in  architecture, 
the  possession  of  stone  enabled  the 
Assyrians  to  do  what  had  been 
impossible  in  stonelcss  Babylonia. 
The  Assyrian  builder  could  erect 
heavy  foundations  of  stone  under 
his  buildings,  as  the  Hittite  and 
Syrian  had  long  been  doing.  Above 
the  foundation  the  Assyrian  build- 
ing itself,  however,  continued  to 
be  made  of  sun-dried  brick,  as  in 
Babylonia. 
Above  is  the  winged  lunsliak 

of  Egypt,  the  borrowed  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  Sun-god  Assur  (g  no), 
whom  we  tee  shooting  his  deadly  arrows.  Below  is  the  beautiful  sym- 
bol of  the  tree  of  life,  which  originated  in  old  Babylonia  (see  j  155). 
The  eariy  Babylonian  worshiper's  palm  branch  in  a  jar  of  water  [%  15J) 
had  been  developed  by  artists  into  a  decorative  palm  tree  seen  here 
rising  like  a  post  in  the  middle,  with  its  spreading  crown  of  leaves 
at  the  top  and  festooned  with  tufts  of  palm  leaves  like  those  on  the 
top  of  the  tree.    Id  this  foim  it  waa  later  much  used  by  the  Greeks 


Fig.  10 z.  SvHBOLOPTHE 
God  Assuk  surmounting 
AN  Assyrian  Represen- 
tation of  the  Old  Baby- 
lonian Tree  of  Life 
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ito.  Religion       TKc  socTcd   storics  and  symbols  of  the  gods  which  had 

'"        grown  up  among  the  Babylonian  communities  (S§  171-173) 

were  taken  over  by  the  men  of  Assur,  who  copied  and  studied 


In  thii  limestone  sarcophagus  (coffin)  lay  the  bodj  of  an  Assyrian  king 
buried  here  twenty-eight  hundred  yean  ago,  in  the  ninth  century  B.C 
Above  this  sun-dried-brick  vault  in  which  he  was  buried  rose  the  palace 
of  Assur.  The  German  excavators  found  here  five  such  vaults  under 
the  floor  of  the  palace.  The  dead  Assyrian  king  was  thus  buried  under 
his  dwelling  like  ordinary  Assyrians  or  Babylonians  (Fig.Si)-  These  are 
the  first  royal  tombs  ever  found  in  Assyria.  They  had  been  broken  open 
and  robbed,  the  bodies  of  the  kings  scattered,  and  the  coffins  mostly  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  by  the  Parthlans  (J  1013), 
and  they  were  found  empty  by  the  excavators 

and  revered  them  (Fig.  103).  But  the  Assyrians  clung  to 
their  old  tribal  god  Assur,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  that 
of  their  city  and  their  tribe.  He  was  a  fierce  god  of  war, 
whom   th^  identified   with  the  sim.    He  led   the  Assyrian 
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kings  on  their  victorious  campaigns,  and  shot  his  deadly  airows 
far  and  wide  among  the  foe  (Fig.  102).  As  his  symbol,  the 
Assyrians  borrowed  the  winged  sun-disk  from  the  Hittites  of 
Syria,  who  had  recdved  it  from  Egypt  (cf.  Figs.  34  and  102). 
Their  great  goddess  was  Ishtar,  the  goddess  of  love,  whom 
we  have  ahready  met  in  Babylonia.  Religion  among  the  warlike 
Assyrians,  as  in  Babylonia,  had  little  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  worshiper.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  the 
Assyrians  had  much  the  same  notions  of  the  hereafter  as  the 
Babylonians,  with  no  belief  in  a  judgment  to  come.  Their 
burials,  as  in  Babylonia  (Fig.  81),  were  placed  under  the  floor 
or  court  of  the  dead  man's  house. 

Recent  excavations  at  Assur  uncovered  a  £ 
vaults  under  the  pavement  of  the  royal  palace.  In  these  umbtoi^ 
vaults  were  found  fragments  of  massive  stone  coffins,  two  ^|^„^ 
of  which,  however,  had  not  been  broken  up  (Fig.  103),  These 
are  the  oklest  royal  burials  known  in  Am,  and  the  first  ever 
found  in  As^ria;  for  in  these  coffins  once  lay  the  bodies  of 
die  powerful  kings  of  Assur,  who  lived  and  ruled  and  built 
there,  toward  the  end  of  the  long  two-thousand-year  develop- 
ment which  led  up  to  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

Section  19.  The  Assyrian  Empire  (about  750  to 
612  B.C.) 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centuty   B.C.,  Assyria  was  its.  Con- 
again  pushing  her  plans  of  westward  expansion.    Damascus,  wunmrd 
combined  with  the  other  Western  kingdoms,  made  a  desperate  gf  ^^ 
resistance,  only  to  be  slowly  crushed.   When  at  last  Damascus 
fell  (731  B.c),  the  countries  of  the  West  were  all  subdued  and 
made  subject  kingdoms.   Thus  the  once  obscure  little  dty  of 
Assur  gained  the  lordship  over  Western  Asia  as  head  of  an 
empire,    a    great    group    of    conquered    and    vassal    nations 
(J  108).    The  stoiy  of  that  Empire  forms  the  second  great 
chapter  of  history  abng  the  Two  Rivers. 
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itj.  Sir-  In  the  midst  of  these  great  Western  campaigns  of  Assytii, 

^wta'l?!!-  while  he  was  besieging  the  unhappy  Hebrew  dty  of  Samaria 
70s  B.C.)  ^1  306),  one  of  the  leading  Assyrian  generals  usurped  the 
throne  (722  b.c),  and  as  king  he  took  the  name  of  Sargon,  the 
first  great  Semite  of  Babylonia,  who  had  reigned  two  thousand 
years  earlier  (§  166).  The  new  Sargon  raised  Assyria  to  dw 
height  of  her  grandeur  and  power  as  a  miUtary  empire.  His 
descendants  were  the  great  emperors  of  Assyria,'  On  the 
northeast  of  Nineveh  he  built  a  new  royal  residence  on  a 
vaster  scale  and  more  magnificent  than  any  Asia  had  ever 
seen  before.  He  called  it  Dur-Shamtkin  (Sargonbui^). 
Its  inclosure  was  a  mile  square,  large  enov^h  to  shdttr 
a  community  of  eighty  thousand  people,  and  the  palace  build- 
ing itself  (Fig.  104)  covered  twenty-five  acres.  Babybnla  in 
her  greatest  days  had  never  possessed  a  seat  of  power  like 
this.  In  no  uncertain  terms  it  proclaimed  Assyria  mistress  of 
Western  Asia. 
lu-Sennich.  The  grandeur  of  Saigon  II  was  even  surpassed  t^  his  son 
6S1  ac°J'  Sennacherib,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  earty  Orient 
Far  up  in  Asia  Minor  the  name  of  Sennacherib  was  known 
and  feared,  as  he  plundered  Tarsus  and  the  easternmost  loman 
Greek  strongholds  (§  438)  just  after  700  b.c  Thence  his 
campaigns  swept  southward  along  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
very  borders  of  E^ypt  To  be  sure,  much  of  Sennacherib's 
army  was  destroyed  by  a  pest  which  smote  them  from  the 
Delta  marshes  (§  309),  and  hence  Sennacherib  never  crossed 
the  Egyptian  frontier.  But  against  Babylon,  his  other  andett 
rival,  he  adopted  the  severest  measures.  Exasperated  by  one 
revolt  after  another,  Sennacherib  completely  destroyed  dK 
venerable  dty  of  Hammurapi  and  even  turned  the  waleis 
of  a  canal  over  the  desolate  ruins. 

1  The  leading  king!  of  the  dynaaty  of  Sirgon  It  are  a*  foUom: 

SuBOnll 7ii-70S».c 

Semukclvrib Toj-^i  b.c. 

~     ■     ■■       M.-fiM».c 

(ailed Svduupdiabr  the  Gneki),    .    t6S-6i6>.c. 
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Thus  Babylon  was  annihilated ;  but  the  ancient  power  on  315.  Egypt 
the  Nile  remained  a  continual  disturber  of  Assyrian  control.  byXriria 
A  crushing  burden  of  Assyrian  tribute  had  been  ^laid  on  all 


Fig.  104.  Restoration  of  the  Palace  and  a  Portion  op  the 
Cmr  OF  Sargonburg,  the  Royal  Residence  of  Sargon  II 

(722-705  B.C.).  (Aster  Place) 
Tlie  palace  ftands  partly  inside  and  partly  outside  of  the  city  nail  on 
a  vait  elevated  platfonn  of  brick  masonry  containing  about  25  acres. 
Inclined  roadways  and  «taimays  rise  from  the  insidt  of  the  city  wall. 
The  king  could  thus  drive  up  in  his  chariot  from  the  streets  of  the  city 
below  to  the  palace  pavement  above.  The  rooms  and  halls  arc  clustered 
about  a  number  of  courts  open  to  the  sky.  The  main  entrance  (with 
■tairs  before  it  leading  down  to  the  city)  is  adorned  with  massive  towers 
and  arched  doorways  (J  222)  built  of  richly  colored  glazed  brick  (Plate  11, 
p.  164)  and  embellished  with  huge  human-headed  bulls  carved  of  alabaster. 
The  temple  tower  behind  the  great  court,  inherited  from  Babylonia,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Chrigtian  Church  spiie  (Fig.  27a].  The  streets  and 
houses  of  the  city  filled  the  space  below  the  palace  within  the  city  walls, 
whicb  could  accommodate  some  eighty  thousand  people  (S  213) 

subject  states,  and  hence  Egypt  was  constantly  able  to  stir 
revolt  among  the  oppressed  Western  peoples,  who  longed  to 
be  &eed  from  the  payment  of  this  tribute.   Assyria  perc«ved 
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Sketch  Map  of  Nineveh 
Notice  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  which  formerly  flowed 
along  the  west  wall  of  the  city.  This  change  has  been  caused  by  the 
Khoser  River,  which  has  carried  down  soil  and  formed  a  plain  hetween 
the  wall  of  the  city  and  the  Tigris.  In  Fig.  203  we  have  a  view  fromi 
housetop  in  Mosul,  across  the  river  from  Nineveh,  showing  us  this  plain. 
with  the  mound  of  Kuyunjik  just  behind  it.  This  mound  covers  tlie 
palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal.  A  destructive  overflow  of 
the  Khoser  River,  which  flooded  the  city  and  broke  down  a  section  ot 
the  eastern  wall,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  fall  of  Niacveh 
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fliat  Egypt's  interference  must  be  stopped.  Sennacherib's  son, 
therefore,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  eastern  Delta  forts 
by  674  B.c  Repulsed  at  first,  he  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
although  he  died  before  entering  the  Delta,  E^pt  at  last  fell 
a  prey  to  the  Assyrian  armies,  and  Sennacherib's  grandson  was 
for  a  time  lord  of  the  lower  Nile. 

By  700  B.C.  the  AssjTian  Empire  included  all  of  the  Fer-  jis.  Extent 
tile  Crescent    It  thus  extended  entirely  around   the  great  Aswrian 
desert-bay ;  but  it  furthermore  included  much  of  the  northern  Empire 
mountain  country  far  behind.   The  conquest  of  Egypt  gave  it 
also  the  lower  Nile  valley  in  the  west,  though  this  last  was  too 
distant  and  too  detached  to  be  kept  long.    Built  up  by  irre- 
^tible  and  far-reaching  military  campaigns  which  went  on  for 
two  generations  after  Saigon  II,  the  Assyrian  conquests  finally 
formed  the  most  extensive  empire  the  world  had  yet  seen. 

Sennacherib  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  enlarge  the  old  royal  »i7-  Nineveh 
residences  of  his  fathers  at  Assur  or  at  Sargonbui^.    He  de-  Asiyrim 
voted  himself  to  the  dty  of  Nineveh,  north  of  Assur,  and  it  '"P'™ 
now  became  the  far-famed  capital  of  Assyria.  Along  the  Tigris 
the  vast  palaces  (Fig.  104)  and  imposing  temple  towers  of  the 
Assyrian  emperors  arose,  reign  after  reign.    The  bfty  and 
massive  waDs  of  Nineveh  which  Sennacherib  built  stretched 
two  mOes  and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.    Here  in 
bis  gorgeous  palace  he  ruled  the  western  Asiatic  world  with  an 
iron  hand,  and  collected  tribute  from  all  the  subject  peoples. 

The  whole  administratioK  centered  in  the  king's  business  aiS.  Means 
office.    He  maintained  a  system  of  royal  messengers,  and  in  each  ation'lmd"'^ 
of  the  more  important  places  on  the  main  roads  he  appointed  ,'|j,n"[^he^ 
an  official  to  attend  to  the  transmission  of  all  royal  business.  Assyrian 
In  this  manner  all  day-tablet  letters  or  produce  and  merchan- 
dise belonging  to  the  royal  house  were  sure  of  being  forwarded. 
This  orgaidzation  formed  the  beginnings  of  a  postal  ^stem  * 
triuch   oKttinued  for  many  centuries    in  the  Orient  (g  273). 

IK  in  Alia,  under  Egyp- 
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The  >tr«am  i>ccupies  the  right  half  of  the  scene.  As  drawn  by  the 
Assyrian  artist,  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  fish  >nd  the  curling  wave*; 
also  by  the  bows  and  quivers  full  of  anowa  floating  downstream,  along 
with  the  bodies  of  two  dead  horses,  one  on  his  back  with  feet  up.  Two 
dead  men,  with  arrows  sticlcing  in  their  bodies,  are  drifting  in  mid- 
stream.  Three  of  the  living  leap  from  the  bank  as  their  pursuers  nab 
them  with  spears  or  shoot  them  with  drawn  how.  The  Assyrian  speir- 
tnen  carry  tail  shields,  but  the  archer  needs  both  hands  for  his  bow  and 
carries  no  shield.  The  dead  are  strewn  along  the  shore,  occupying  Ac 
left  half  of  the  scene.  At  the  top  the  vultures  are  plucking  out  thdl 
eyes ;  in  the  middle  an  Assyrian  is  cutting  off  a  head ;  beside  him  ■» 
other  plants  his  foot  on  a  dead  man's  head  and  steals  hia  weapoMt 
The  vegetation  along  the  river  is  shown  among  the  bodies 

In  this  way  the  emperor  received  the  letters  and  reports  at 
some  sixty  governors  over  districts  and  provinces,  be^des 
many  subject  kings  who  were  sometimes  allowed  to  contume 
their  rule  under  Assyrian  control.  We  even  have  several  day- 
tablet  letters  dispatched  by  Sennacherib  himself  while  he  tns 
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Fig.  107.  AssvRiAN  Soldiers  op  the  Empire.    (From  ths 
Palace  Reliefs  of  Assurbanipal) 
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ciown  prince,  and  addressed  to  his  royal  father,  Sargon.  To 
maintain  the  army  was  the  chief  work  of  the  State.  The  State 
was  a  vast  miiitary  machine,  more  terrible  than  any  mankind 
had  ever  yet  seen  (Fig.  105).  We  shall  understand  this  situa- 
tion if  we  imagine  that  our  war  department  were  the  central 
olBce  in  Washington,  and  that  our  government  should  devote 
itself  chiefly  to  supporting  iL 

An  important  new  fact  aided  in  bringing  about  this  result,  wp.  The 
Through  contact  with  the  Hittite  west  (§  360)  iron  had  been   EmJJre"«i 
introduced  among  the  Assyrians.    The  Assyrian  forces  were  '*"■  '""■  J* 
therefore  the  first  large  armUs  equipped  with  ■weapons  of  iron. 
A  single  arsenal  room  of  Sargon's  palace  was  found  to  contain 
two  hundred  tons  of  iron  implements.   To  a  certain  extent  the 
rise  and  power  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  were  among  the  results . 
of  the  incoming  of  iron. 

TTie  bulk  of  the  Assyrian  army  was  composed  of  archers,  sup-  ajo.  The 
ported  by  heavy-armed  spearmen  and  shield  bearers  (Fig.  107).  A»ayriao» 
Beades  these,  the  famous  horsemen  and  chariotry  of  Nineveh 
(Fig.  106,  B)  became  the  scourge  of  the  East.  For  the  first 
time  too  the  Assyrians  employed  the  battering-ram  (head- 
jxec^  pi  140)  and  formidable  siege  machinery.  The  sun-dried- 
brick  walls  of  the  Asiatic  cities  could  thus  be  battered  down 
or  pierced,  and  no  fortified  place  could  long  repulse  the  assaults 
irf  tbe  fierce  Assyrian  infantry. 

Berides   their  iron  weapons  and   their  war  machines  the  mi.  Ter^ 
Asf^rism  soldiers   displayed   a  certain   inborn   ferocity  which  Assyrian 
bdd  aQ  Western  Asia  in  abject  terror  before  the  thundering  ""^ 
sqmibioiis  of  the  Ninevites.^    Wherever  the  terrible  Assyrian 
arodtft  swept  through  the  land,  they  left  a  trail  of  ruin  and 
descdation  behind.     Around  smoking  heaps  which  had    once 
been  towns,  stretched  lines  of  tall  stakes,  on  which  were  stuck 
the  bodies  of  rebellious  rulers  flayed  alive ;  while  all  around  rose 
mounds  and  piles  of  the  slaughtered,  heaped  up  to  celebrate 
the  great  king's  triumph  and  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  revolters. 

1  See  Nahum  iii,  1-3. 
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Through  clouds  of  dust  rising  along  all  the  main  roads  of  the 
Empire  the  men  of  the  subject  kingdoms  beheld  great  herds 
of  cattle,  horaes,  and  asses,  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  long 
lines  of  camels  loaded  with  gold  and  silver,  the  wealth  of  the 
conquered,  converging  upon  the  palace  at  Nineveh,  Before 
them  marched  the  chief  men  of  the  plundered  kingdoms,  with 
the  severed  heads  of  their  former  princes  tied  about  their  necks. 
jM.  Civiii-  While  this  plundered  wealth  was  necessary  for  the  support 

Auyiian  of  the  army,  it  also  served  higher  purposes.  As  we  have  seen 
uSi^tecture  (^^-  ^°4)'  *h*  Assyrian  palaces  were  now  imposing  buildings, 
suggesting  in  architecture  the  far-reaching  power  of  their  huiMer. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian  architects  the  arch,  inherited  from 
Babylonia,  for  the  first  time  became  an  imposing  monumental 
feature  of  architecture.  The  impressive  triple  arches  of  the 
Assyrian  palace  entrance,  faced  with  glazed  brick  in  gorgeous 
colors  (Plate  II),  were  the  ancestor  of  the  Roman  triumphal 
arches  (Fig.  248).  On  either  side  were  vast  human-headed 
bulls  wrought  in  alabaster,  and  above  the  whole  towered  lof^ 
castellated  walls  of  baked  brick,  visible  far  across  the  royal 
dty  (Fig.  104). 
113.  civiii-  Within  the  palace,  as  a  dado  running  along  the  lower  porti<Hi 
Aaiyriin  of  the  walls.  Were  hundreds  of  feet  of  relief  pictures  cut  in 
wSip^  alabaster  (see  Figs.  101,105,106,  ^,  and  107).  They  show  great 
improvement  over  the  older  work  (headpiece,  p.  140)  a  centuiy 
before  the  Empire.  They  display  especially  the  great  deeds  of 
the  emperor  in  campaign  and  hunting  field  (Figs.  105  and 
106,  B).  The  human  figures  are  monotonously  alike,  hard,  coH, 
and  unfeeling.  Nowhere  is  there  a  human  form  which  shows 
any  trat^  of  feeling,  either  joy  or  sorrow,  pleasure  or  pain.  The 
jDAssyrian  sculptor's  wild  beasts,  however,  are  sometimes  mag- 
nificent in  the  abandon  of  animal  ferocity  which  they  display 
(Fig.  106,  B).  The  tiger  was  in  the  blood  of  the  Assyrian,  and 
it  came  out  in  the  work  of  his  chiseL  On  the  other  hand,  iht 
pathetic  expression  of  suffering  exhibited  by  some  of  these  woo- 
derful  animal  forms  (Fig.  1 06,  if)  was  a  triumph  of  ait,  whicA  die 
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Anyrian  sculptor  owed  to  a  study  of  the  superb  lions  and  biUIs 
(Fig.  1 06,  A)  on  the  exquisite  old  Babylonian  seals  of  ttie  age  of 
Sa^on  I,  two  thousand  years  earlier.  The  art  of  portraiture  in 
statue  form  never  got  beyond  very  crude  and  unskillful  efforts. 

The  emperors  were  a 

obliged  to  depend  much  ( 

on  foreign  skill,  both 
in  art  and  industries. 
The  art  of  glazing  col- 
ored brick  had  been 
borrowed  from  Egypt 
(S83).  All  the  patterns 
of  Assyrian  decorative 
art  likewise  came  from 
Egypt,  and  their  furni- 
ture made  by  Phoeni- 
cian workmen,  of  ebony 
and  ivory,  often  be- 
tn^  Egyptian  origin 
(Fig.  108).  Phoenidan 
craftsmen  at  Nineveh 
wrought  splendidly  en- 
graved bronze  platters 
(Fig.  158).  Sennache- 
rib tells  us  that  he  had 
in  his  palace  "  a  portal 
made  after  die  model 
of  a  Hittite  palace," 
and  his  predecessors 
had  long  before  built  similar  portals  like  those  they  had  seen 
in  the  Hittite  west  (Fig.  97).  It  is  in  this  ability  to  use  foreign 
resources  that  we  must  recognize  one  of  the  greatest  traits  of 
the  Assyrian  emperors. 

In  the  fine  gardens  which  Sennacherib  laid  out  along  the 
river  above  and  below  Nineveh  he  planted  strange  trees  and 


:.    Ivory    Fragment  of  an 
Egyptian  Winged  Sphinx  found  in 

AN  Assyrian  Palace 
Such  fragmenta  of  carved  ivory  were  used 

inlaying  furniture  like  that  in  Fig.  lOO. 
They  were  the  work  of  Pho-nician  ctafts- 
':ie  service  of  the  Asayrian  king* 
(§  »4).  These  workmen  constantly  em- 
ployed Egyptian  designs  and  symliols  com- 
bined with  those  of  Assyria.  The  winged 
animal,  first  found  in  Eg;yptian  art,  passed 

3  the  Phcenicians  and  Hitlites  in  Syria 
and  thence  to  Assyria,  where  it  finally  de- 
veloped into  the  huge  wingeJ  bull-figure 

adorning  the  front  of  the  king's  palace 
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plants  from  all  quarters  of  his  great  empire.  Among  them 
were  cotton  trees,  of  which  he  says,  "The  trees  that  bore  wool 
they  dipped  and  they  carded  it  for  garments."  These  cotton 
trees  came  from  India.  We  thus  see  appearing  for  the  first 
time  in  the  ancient  world  the  cotton  which  now  furnishes  so 
large  a  part  of  our  own  national  wealth.' 

Higher  interests  were  also  cultivated  among  the  As^rians, 
and  literature  flourished.  Assurbanipal,  grandson  of  Sennadv 
erib,  and  the  last  great  Assyrian  emperor,  boasts  that  his 
lather  instructed  him  not  only  in  riding  and  shooting  with  bow 
and  arrow  but  also  in  writing  on  clay  tablets  and  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  his  time.  A  great  coUectbn  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand clay  tablets  was  discovered  in  Assurbanipal's  fallen  library 
rooms  at  Nineveh,  where  they  had  been  lying  on  the  floor  for 
twenty-five  hundred  years.  They  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  this  library  the  religious,  scientific,  and  literary 
works  of  past  ages  had  been  systematically  collected  by  the 
emperor's  orders  (Fig.  109).  They  formed  the  earliest  library 
known  in  Asia.  The  Assyrians  were  far  more  advanced  in 
these  matters  than  the  Babylonians,  and  Assyrian  dvilization 
was  far  from  bdng  a  mere  echo  of  Babylonian  culture. 
[  Like  many  another  later  ruler,  however,  the  Assyrian  em- 
perors made  a  profound  mistake  in  policy.  For  their  wars  of 
conquest  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  industrial  and  wealth- 
producing  population,  first  within  their  own  territory  and  then 
throughout  the  subject  kingdoms.  In  spite  of  interest  in  intro- 
ducing a  new  textile  like  cotton,  the  Assyrian  rulers  did  not 
or  could  not  build  up  industries  or  commerce  like  those  of 
Babylonia,  The  people  were  chiefly  agricultural,  and  in  the 
old  days  it  had  sufficed  to  call  them  from  their  farming  for 
short  periods  to  defend  the  frontiers.  With  the  expansion  of 
the  Empire,  however,  such  temporary  bodies  of  troops  were 
insufHdent,  and  the  peasants  were  permanently  taken  from  the 

I  Tb[9  cotton  tree  was  doubtless  lebted  to  the  loweFgiowiDg  oooon  plant  <i 
ou[  Southern  Mate*. 
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Fig.  109,  Portion  op  Old  Babylonian  Storv  of  the  Flood 
FROM  Assurbanipal's  Library  at  Nineveh 

This  large  flat  rabkt  was  part  of  an  Assyrian  cuneiform  book  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  such  tablets.  This  flood  story  (§  155}  tells  how  the 
hero,  Ut-napishtim,  built  a  great  ship  and  thus  survived  a  terrible  flood. 
in  which  all  his  countrymen  perished.  Each  of  these  clay-tablet  books, 
collected  in  fresh  copies  by  Assurbanipal  for  bis  library  (§  226).  bore 
his  "  bookmark  "  just  like  a  book  in  a  modem  library.  To  prevent  any- 
one else  from  taking  the  book,  or  writing  his  name  on  it,  the  Assyrian 
king's  bookmark  contained  the  following  warning;  "  Whosoever  shall 
carry  ofi  this  tablet,  or  shall  inscribe  his  name  upon  it  side  by  side  with 
mine  own,  may  Assur  and  Beht  overthrow  him  in  wrath  and  anger,  and 
may  (hey  destroy  his  name  and  posterity  in  the  land  " 

juids  to  fill  the  ranks  of  an  ever^owing  standing  army.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  ruling  class  were  buying  up  the  small 
faims  to  fonn  great  estates.    We  learn  of  disused  canals  and 
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idle  fields  as  we  read  of  Sargon's  efforts  to  restore  die  old 
fanning  communities.  Nevertheless,  so  vast  an  expansion  of  die 
Empire  exceeded  the  power  of  the  standing  aimy  to  defend  it 

As  reports  of  new  revolts  came  in,  the  harassed  mler  a. 
Nineveh  forced  the  subjects  of  his  foreign  vassal  kingdoms 
to  enter  the  ainiy.  With  an  army  made  up  to  a  dangerous 
extent  of  su<di  foreigners,  with  no  industries,  with  fields  lying 
idle,  with  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
Anunean  traders  (g  204),  and  Aramean  speech  more  com- 
mon in  the  dties  of  the  Empire,  even  in  Ninevdi,  than  that  of 
the  Assyrians  themselves  —  under  these  conditions  the  Assyrian 
nadon  fast  lost  its  inner  strength. 

In  addition  to  such  weakness  within,  there  were  the  most 
nwwioui.  tiji-gatening  dangers  from  without.  These  came,  as  of  oid, 
^d^e^  from  both  sides  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  Drifting  in  from  the 
desert,  the  Aramean  hordes  were  constantly  occupying  the 
territory  of  the  Empire.  Sennacherib  in  one  campaign  took 
over  two  hundred  thousand  captives  out  of  Babylonia,  mostfy 
Arameans.  At  the  same  time  another  desert  tribe  called  the 
"  Kaldi,"  whom  we  know  as  the  Chaldeans,  had  been  for  cen- 
turies creeping  slowly  around  the  head  of  the  Perdan  Gulf  and 
settling  along  its  shores  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains. 
They  were  Semitic  nomads,  repeating  what  the  Akkadians  had 
done  in  Akkad  (§  166),  the  Amontes  in  Babylon  (§  175),  and 
the  Assyrians  at  Assur  (5  loi). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  northern  mountains  the  advandng 
hordes  of  Indo-European  peoples  were  in  full  view  (see  Sec- 
tion 21),  led  by  the  tribes  of  the  Medes  and  Perdans  (S  as^X 
These  movements  shook  the  Assyrian  State  to  its  foundations. 
The  Chaldeans  mastered  Babylonia,  and  then,  in  combination 
with  the  Median  hosts  from  the  northeastern  mountains,  ihey 
assailed  the  walls  of  Nineveh. 

Weakened  by  a  generation  of  decline  within,  and  stni^&ig 
vainly  against  this  combined  assault  from  without,  the  mighty 
dty  of  the  Assyrian  emperors  fell  (612  B.C.).    In  the  voice 
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of  the  Hebrew  prophet  Nahum  (ii,  8,  13,  and  iu  entire),  we  qi.  fiII  ot 
hear  an  echo  of  the  exulting  shout  which  resounded  from  the  de«tnic^ 
Caspian  to  the  Nile  as  the  nations  discovered  that  the  terrible  J*  Nineveh 
scourge  of  the  East  had  at  last  been  laid  low.   Its  fall  was 
forever,  and  when  two  centuries  later  Xenojrfion  and  his  ten 
thousand  Greeks  marched  past  the  place  (§  630),  the  Assyrian 
nation  was  but  a  vague  tradition,  and  Nineveh,  its  great  d^, 
was  a  vast  heap  of  rubbish  as  it  b  to-day  (Fig.  203).    Even 
Assyrian  speech  passed  away,  and  Aramaic  became  the  tongue 
of  the  region  which  had  once  been  Assyria,  just  as  it  was  also 
to  become  the  language  of  Babylonia  (S  265).    The  second 
great  chapter  of  history  on  the  Two  Rivers  was  ended,  having 
lasted  but  a  scant  century  and  a  half  (about  750  to  612  b.c). 

The  fall  of  Assyria,  while  dramatically  sudden  and  tragically  na.  Proerou 
complete,  nevertheless  left  the  nations  of  Western  Aaa  in  a  Q,eA»tyn>n 
very  different  situation  from  that  in  which  the  first  Assyrian  Empire 
emperors  had  found  them.  The  rule  of  a  single  sovere^  had 
been  enforced  upon  the  whole  great  group  of  nations  around 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  methods  of  organ- 
izing such  an  empire  had  been  much  improved.  It  was  really 
in  continuance  of  this  organization  that  the  great  Persian  Em- 
pire was  built  up  (§  260),  sixty-six  years  after  the  fall  of  Assyria. 
The  Assyrian  Empire,  especially  in  its  great  military  organiza- 
tion, marked  a  long  step  forward  in  that  gradual  growth  of  the 
idea  of  all-including  world  power,  which  culminated  at  last  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  In  spite  of  its  often  ferocious  harshness, 
the  Assyrian  rule  had  furthered  civilization.  The  building  of  the 
magnificent  palaces  in  and  near  Nineveh  formed  the  first  chapter 
in  great  architecture  in  A^  At  the  same  time  Nineveh  pos- 
sessed the  first  libraries  as  yet  known  there.  Finally,  the  Assyrian 
dominion,  as  we  shall  see  (S  307),  created  the  international 
situation  which  enabled  the  Hebrews  to  gain  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions of  their  own  God,  as  they  matched  him  against  the 
great  war  god  of  Assyria — conceptions  which  have  profoundly 
1  the  entire  later  history  of  mankind. 
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Section  20.  The  Chaldean  Empire  :  the  Last 
~--'  Semitic  Empire 

333.  Rise  of        The  Kaldi,  or  Chaldeans,  the  new  masters  of  Babylonia, 
Empite  "ow  founded  an  empire  whose  brief  career  fonned  the  thiid 

great  chapter  of  history  on  the  Two  Rivers.'   They  were  the 
last  Semitic  lords  of  Babylonia,    The  Chaldeans  made  their 
capital  at  Babylon,  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Sennacherib 
(§  214)-     They  gave  their  name  to  the  land,  so  that  we  noir 
know  it  as   Chaldea  (from  "Kaldi").     While    they  left  the 
Medes  in  possession  of  the  northern  mountains,  the  empire 
of  the  Chaldeans  included  the  entire  Fertile  Crescent 
■tin-  Reign  of       At  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  greatest  of  the  Chaldean 
nenar  <5oi-     emperors,  now  (604  B.C.)  began  a  reign  of  over  forty  years— a 
;6i  B.C.)  reign  of  such  power  and  magnificent^,  especially  as  reflected  to 

us  in  the  Bible,  that  he  has  become  one  of  the  great  figures  of 
oriental  history.  Exasperated  by  the  obstinate  revolts  en- 
couraged by  Egypt  in  the  West,  Nebuchadnezzar  punished 
the  Western  nations,  especially  the  little  Hebrew  kingdcnn  of 
Judah.  He  finally  carried  away  many  Hebrews  as  captives  to 
Babylonia  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  their  capital  (586  B.C.). 
135.  Magnifi-  In  spite  of  long  and  serious  wars,  the  great  king  found  time 
ingi  of  and  wealth  to  devote  to  the  enlargement  and  beautificatiaii  of 

Babj^ra'  Babylon.  Copying  much  from  Assyria,  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
able  to  surpass  his  Assyrian  predecessors  in  the  splendor  of  the 
great  buildings  which  he  now  erected.  In  the  large  tem[de 
quarter  in  the  south  of  the  city  he  rebuilt  the  temples  of  the 
long-revered  Babylonian  divinities  (Fig,  206).     Leading  from 

1  The  three  great  chaplets  of  hiilory  on  the  Two  Rivera  are : 

I.  Early  Babylonia  (thiity-fint  eenCuiy  to  twenty-firat  cenluiy  B. c. ;  SaW^^ 
about  1750  B.C.,  Hamraurapi  about  iioo  B.C.).  See  Section*  14-17. 

1.  The  Ass)Tian  Empire  (about  7;a  to  611  D.  c).  See  Section  19. 

3.  The  Chaldean  Empire  (about  611  to  J39  b,  c).  See  Section  10. 

With  the  exception  of  pans  of  tlie  firat,  thcK  three  epochs  were  periodi  ei 
Stmilic  poBcr.  To  ihe«c  we  might  in  bter  limea  add  a/turii  period  of  Semitic 
Bupremacy,  the  triumph  of  lilam  in  the  seventh  centuiy  A.  t>.,  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed  (Si. i<). 
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these  to  the  palace,  he  laid  out  a  festival  avenue  which  passed 
thnnigh  an  imposing  gateway  called  the  "  Ishtar  Gate  "  (Fig. 
no),  for  it   was  dedicated   to  this  goddess.     Behind  it  lay 


Map  of  Babylon  in  the  Chaldeam  Age 

the  vast  imperial  palace  and  the  offices  of  government,  while 
high  over  all  towered  the  temple-mount  which  rose  by  the 
Marduk  temple  as  a  veritable  "Tower  of  Babel"  (see  §  15a). 
Masses  oi  rich  tropical  verdure,  rising  in  terrace  upon  terrace, 
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forming  a  lofty  garden,  crowned  the  roof  of  the  imperial  palace 
and,  overlooking  the  Ishtar  Gate,  enhanced  the  brightness  d 
its  colors.  Here  in  the  cool 
shade  of  palms  and  ferns, 
inviting  to  luxurious  ease, 
the  great  king  might  enjt^ 
an  idle  hour  with  the  ladies 
of  his  court  and  look  down 
upon  the  splendors  of  his 
city.  These  roof  gardens 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  pal- 
ace were  the  mysterious 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Baby- 
lon, whose  fame  spread 
far  into  the  West  untfl 
they  were  numbered  by 
the  Greeks  among  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World.  Babylon  thus  be- 
came a  monumental  dty 
*~  _,-   1  like  those  of  Assyria  and 

Fig.  110.  TheIshtarGateofthe  ^^^P*  ^S  113)- 
Palace  Quarter  of  Babylon  in         For  the  first  time  Baby- 

THE   Chaldean    Empire    (Sixth  Ionia  saw  a  very  large  dty. 

Century  b.c.)  It  was  immensely  extended 

This  gate,  recently  excavated  by  the  by    Nebuchadnezzar,    and 

Gcnnan8(cf.  Fig,  111),  isihemostim-  enormous    fortified    walls 
portant  building  still  standing  in  Baby-  ,    .,  .     . 

Ion.   It  is  not  a  res«>ration  like  Fig.  106.  "^«  ^"^^  '»  P^^ect  It,  in- 

Tbe  towers  rising  on  either  side  of  the  eluding     One     (abovc     the 

gale  are  adomed  with  the  figures  of  city)  that  extended  entirely 
animals  in  splendidly   colored  elazed 

tile,  a,  used  also  in  ihe  Assyri:^  pal-  ^•^^'^  *«""  "«=r  to  nver. 

aces  (Plate  II,  p.  164).  Behind  this  gate  It  is  this  Babylon  of  Nebu- 

rose  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Nebu-  ghadnczzar  whose  marvels 
chadnezzar.  crowfied  by  the  beautiful  , 

roof  gardens  known  as  the   Hanging  «^^  ^  "^^^  ^'^''  ^  ^ 

Gardens  of  Babylon  ($  235)  pressed  Hero^tus(§  567), 
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is  is  shown  in  the  description  of  the  dty  which  he  has  left  us. 
This,  too,  is  the  Babylon  which  has  become  familiar  to  all 
Christian  peoples  as  the  great  city  of  the  Hebrew  captivity 
(Section  3 1).  Of  all  the  glories  which  made  it  world  renowned 
in  its  time,  little  now  remains.    The  excavations  in  the  dty 


Fig.  1 1 1.  Beginnwo  of  the  Excavation  of  Ancient  Babvlon 

ON  March  26,  1899 
The  mounds  ahowD  are  the  rubbish  covering  the  palace  of  Nebuchad- 
o'"^  (S  '35)'  The  palms  in  the  background  fringe  the  Euphrates. 
The  Arab  workmen  in  the  foreground  have  jusl  uncovered  pan  of 
the  pavement  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  splendid  Festival  Street,  or  pro- 
cessional avenue,  which  connected  the  palace  and  the  Ishtar  Gate 
(Fig.  no)  with  one  of  the  great  temples.  Beneath  all  these  works  of 
Chaldean  Babylon  (Section  zo)  should  lie  (he  remains  of  old  Babylon 
of  Hammurapi's  age  (Section  17) ;  but  Sennacherib's  destruction  of  the 
citjr  {%  114]  swept  away  the  older  Babylon.  Since  the  first  day's  work 
shown  above,  eighteen  years  of  excavation  at  Babylon  have  uncovered 
almost  nothing  older  than  the  city  of  Nebuchadnezzar 

(Rg.  Ill),  which  continued  from  1899  to  1917,  slowly  revealed 
one  building  after  another,  the  scanty  wreckage  of  the  ages. 
These  excavations  revealed  the  Festival  Street  and  the  Ishtar 
Gate  (F^.  110),  but  the  Ishtar  Gate  is  almost  the  only  build- 
ing in  all  Babylonia  of  which  any  impressive  remains  survive. 
Elsewhere  the  broken  fragments  of  dingy  sun-baked-btidt  walls 
suggest  little  of  the  brilliant  life  which  once  ebbed  and  flowed 
through  these  streets  and  public  places. 
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tjj.  ChiU-  The  Chaldeans  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  civilization  of 

Ouldoa  Babylonia  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  earlier  Semitic 
Bubri™  invaders  of  this  andent  plain  (55  167,  175).  Commerce  and 
business  flourished,  the  arts  and  industries  were  highly  devel- 
oped, religion  and  literature  were  cultivated  and  their  records 
were  put  into  wedge-writing  on  clay  tablets  as  of  old. 
138.  RiKof  Science  made  notable  progress  in  one  important  branch  — 
ud  wMoJagf  astronomy.  The  Babylonians  continued  the  ancient  practice 
of  trying  to  discover  the  future  in  the  heavenly  bodies  (see 
5  191).  This  art,  which  we  caH  "astrology,"  was  now  very 
systematically  pursued  and  was  really  becoming  astronomy. 
The  equator  was  divided  into  360  degrees,  and  for  the  fiist 
time  the  Chaldean  astrologers  laid  out  the  twelve  groups  of 
stars  which  we  caU  the  "  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac."  Thus 
for  the  first  time  the  sky  and  its  worlds  were  being  mapped  out 
3U.  Origin  The  five  planets  then  known  (Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jujriter, 
the  pkneu  and  Satum)  were  especially  regarded  as  the  powers  controlling 
the  fortunes  of  men,  and  as  such  the  five  leading  Babylonian 
divinities  were  identified  with  these  five  heavenly  bodies.  The 
names  of  these  Babylonian  divinities  have  descended  to  us  as 
the  names  of  the  planets.  But  on  their  way  to  us  through 
Europe,  the  ancient  Babylonian  divine  names  were  translated 
into  Roman  forms.  So  the  planet  of  Ishtar,  the  goddess  of 
love,  became  Venus,  while  that  of  the  great  god  Marduk 
became  Jupiter,  and  so  on.  The  celestial  observations  made 
by  these  (Chaldean  "astrologers,"  as  we  call  them,  slowly  be- 
came sufficiently  accurate,  so  that  the  obsenrers  could  alrea^ 
foretell  an  eclipse.  These  observations  when  inherited  by  tf»e 
Greeks  formed  the  basis  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  whidi 
the  Greeks  carried  so  much  further  (§  49a).  The  pracdce  of 
astrology  has  survived  to  our  own  day;  we  still  imconsciously 
recall  it  in  such  phrases  as  "  his  tucky  star  "  or  an  "  ill-starred 
undertaking." 

We  can  discern  in  the  new  architecture  of  Babylon  how  this 
Chaldean  Age  brought  Babylonia  up  to  the  new  and  hi^^ter 
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level   of  civilization   attained  by  Assyria.    Nevertheless,  the  340.  The 
Chaldeans  themselves  fancied  that  they  were  restoring  the  "^^^  o( 
civilization  of  the  old  Babylonia  of  Hammurapi.    The  scribes  ^^  P^ 
loved  to  erapfoy  an  ancient  style  of  writing  and  out-of-date 
forms  of  speech;   the  kings  tunneled  deep  under  the  temple 
foundations  and  searched  for  years  that  they  might  find  the 
old  foundation  records  buried  (like  our  corner-stone  documents) 
by  kings  of  ancient  days  (5  160). 

This  dependence  upon  the  past  meant  decline.    After  the  ui.  Ded 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (561  B.C.),  whose  reign  was  the  high-  oriental 
water  mark  of  Chaldean  civilization,  the  old  civilized  lands  of  '""'' 
the  Orient  seemed  to  have  lost  most  of  their  former  power  to 
go  forward  and  to  make  fresh  discoveries  and  new  conquests 
in  civilization,  such  as  they  had  been  making  during  three  great 
ages  on  the  Nile  and  three  similar  ages  on  the  Two  Rivers. 
Indeed  the  leadership  of  the  Semitic  peoples  in  the  early  world 
was  drawing  near  its  close,  and  they  were  about  to  give  way 
before  the  advance  of  new  peoples  of  the  Indo-European  race 
(Section  zi).    The  nomads  of  the  southern  desert  were  about 
to  yieU  to  the  hardy  peoples  of  the  northern  and  eastern  moun- 
tains, and  to  these  we  must  now  turn. 


Section  18,  Where  docs  the  second  chapter  of  history  on  the 
Two  Rivers  carry  us?  Describe  the  region  about  Assur.  Who 
founded  Assur,  and  when?  Whence  did  they  gain  the  beginnings  of 
dvilization?  Was  Assur  also  exposed  to  influences  from  the  North? 
What  was  the  result?  Who  were  the  Western  rivals  of  Assur?  Tell 
about  the  Arameans  and  what  they  accomplished.  What  important 
thing  did  they  carry  throughout  Western  Asia?  What  prevented 
Assyria  from  reaching  the  Mediterranean  ?  What  had  Assyrian  dvili- 
ladon  actueved  by  this  time  ?  What  has  recent  excavation  discovered 
under  the  palace  of  Assur? 

Sectiok  19.  What  city  had  chiefly  prevented  Assyria  from  con- 
quering the  West?  When  was  Damascus  captured  by  Assyria?  What 
was  the  remit  in  the  West?    Who  was  the  founder  of  the  leading 
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Une  of  Assyrian  emperors  f  Describe  his  new  d^.  What  was  ibe 
extent  of  the  Assyrian  Empire?  How  was  its  government  caiPxA 
on?  What  can  you  say  about  Assyrian  warfare?  about  architecture 
and  sculpture  ?  Was  all  this  of  Assyrian  origin  ?  What  can  you  say 
of  the  rdgn  of  Sennacherib  in  war,  building,  or  any  other  important 
matters?  What  can  you  tell  of  Assurbanipal?  What  dangers  within 
and  without  caused  the  fall  of  Assyria?  What  peoples  destroyed 
Nineveh,  and  when  ?  What  became  of  the  ruins  of  the  dty  ?  What 
pr<^ress  resulted  from  the  rule  of  the  Assyrian  Empire? 

Section  20.  What  empire  formed  the  third  chapter  of  hist<»y 
on  the  Two  Rivers?  Who  founded  it,  and  when?  Whence  did  they 
come?  Who  was  the  greatest  Chaldean  king?  What  did  he  accom- 
plish in  war?  What  people  did  he  carry  away  captive?  Describe 
hii  buildings  at  Babylon.  Had  there  been  any  large  dties  in  Baby- 
lonia before  his  lime?  Whence  did  he  borrow  much  in  the  architec- 
ture of  his  palace?  What  has  become  of  his  buildings?  In  what 
sdence  did  the  Chaldeans  make  great  pn^ess?  What  astronomicai 
names  have  descended  to  us  from  them?  Could  they  predict  an 
eclipse?  To  what  race  did  the  Chaldeans  bdongP  What  race  was 
to  fallow  them  in  oriental  leadership? 

NoTB.  The  following  alcetdi  thaw*  lu  a  temple  of  the  Katynam  at  Asmi  u 
restored  by  the  eicavatan.  Behind  the  temple  court  ii  the  holy  of  holies,  ind  oe 
each  side  of  it  rises  a  temple  tower  with  a  windinK  lacent,  afler  the  old  Babylonin 
manner  (}  151).  It  wai  from  such  towen  that  the  tower  architecture  of  the 
early  world  aroie,  eventually  producing  our  own  church  apires,  of  nluch  the 
Babylonian  temple  tower  wu  the  ancestor  (see  Fig.  27a). 
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ths  hxdo-peksiait  ekpibb 

Section  21,  The  Indo-European  Peoples  and 
THEIR  Dispersion  * 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arabian  desert  has  been  a  great  341.  The 
reservoir  of  unsettled  population,  which  was  continually  leaving  gaaitnit 
the  grasslands  on  the  margin  of  the  desert  and  shifting  over 
into  the  towns  to  begin  a  settled  life  (§  135).  Corresponding 
to  these  grasslands  of  the  South,  there  are  similar  grasslands 
in  the  North  (Fig.  1 1  a).  These  Northern  grasslands  stretch  from 
the  lower  Danube  eastward  along  the  north  side  of  the  Blade 
Sea  through  southern  Russia  and  far  into  Asia  north  and  east 

Notz.  The  headpiece  ibove  ihowi  ancient  fire  sllais  still  Buiviving  in  Perua. 
Nearbyire  the  tombt  of  the  great  Feiuan  Icingi  (Fig.  118)  tiol  far  fcom  Persep- 
olii  (Fig.  iiG],  the  capital  of  Penia,  and  these  liingi  doubtless  often  wonhiped 
before  the  (ire*  blaiing  on  thew  altarg. 

I  Sectian  1 1  should  be  carefully  woiked  over  by  the  teacher  with  the  class 
bcFoic  the  das*  is  pennicted  to  study  it  alone.  The  diagram  (Fig.  111)  should 
be  put  on  the  bEaclcboard  and  explained  in  detail  by  the  teacher,  and  the  clau 
•hould  then  be  prepared  to  put  the  diagram  on  the  board  from  memory.  This 
■bould  be  done  again  when  the  study  of  the  Greeks  is  begun  ({  370),  and  ■ 
Aird  dme  irtiea  Italy  and  the  Ronuns  an  taken  up. 
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of  the  Caspian  (see  map,  p.  678).  In  ancient  times  th^  always 
had  a  wandering  shepherd  population,  and  time  after  dme,  for 
thousands  of  years,  these  Northern  nomads  have  poured  forth 
over  Europe  and  Western  A^  just  as  the  desert  Semites  of 
the  South  have  done  over  the  Fertile  Crescent  (S  135)- 
•  These  nomads  of  the  North  were  from  the  earliest  times  a 
great  white  rac«,  which  we  call  Iii4o-European.  We  can  pedups 
best  explain  this  term  by  saying  that  these  Indo-Europeans 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  peoples  of  Europe.  As  oar 
forefathers  came  from  Europe,  the  Indo-European  nomads 
were  also  our  own  ancestors.  These  nomads  of  the  Nortkern 
grasslands,  our  ancestors,  b^an  to  migrate  in  very  andent 
times,  moving  out  abi^  diverging  routes.  They  at  last  ei- 
te[>ded  in  an  imposing  Unc  from  the  frontiers  of  India  on  the 
east,  westward  across  all  Europe  to  the  Atlantic,  as  they  do 
to-day  (Fig.  112).  This  great  northern  line  was  confronted  od 
the  soudi  by  a  similar  line  of  Semitic  peoples,  extending  irom 
Babylonia  on  the  east,  through  Fhcenida  and  the  Hebrews  west- 
ward' to  Carthage  and  similar  Semitic  settlements  of  Phcenida 
in  the  western  Mediterranean  (§  135,  and  map,  p.  288). 
The  history  of  the  ancient  woiid,  as  we  are  now  to  follow  it, 
,  was  largely  made  up  of  the  struggle  between  this  AMM'^^mSMiAv 
'  line,  which  issued  from  the  Southern  grasslands,  and  the  norther* 
Indo-European  line,  which  came  forth  from  the  Northern  grass- 
lands to  confront  the  older  civilizations  represented  in  the  south* 
em  line.  Thus  as  we  look  at  the  diagram  (Fig.  tii)  we  see 
the  two  great  races  facing  each  other  across  the  MeditenaneaD 
like  two  vast  armies  stretching  from  Western  Asia  estward  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  later  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
(Sections  78,  79)  represent  some  of  the  operations  on  the 
Semitic  left  wing ;  while  the  triumph  of  Persia  over  Chaldea 
(Section  33)  is  a  similar  outcome  on  the  Semitic  right  wing. 

The  result  of  the  long  conflict  was  the  complete  triumph  of 
our  ancestors,  the  Indo-European  line,  which  conquered  alcM^ 
the  center  and  both  wings  and  finally  gained   undiallei^cd 
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145.  Tri-        supremacy  throughout   the  Mediterranean  woild  under  the 
E^mp^  '    Greeks  and  Romans  (Sections  37-98).    This  triumph  was  ac- 
Se  i^do-        companied  by  a  fong  struggle  for  the  mastery  betweea  the  mem- 
Europeui       bcfs  of  the  northcm  line  themselves.   Among  them  the  victory 
moved  from  the  east  end  to  the  west  end  of  the  northern  lijie, 
as  first  the  Persians,  then  the  Greeks,  and  finally  the  Romans, 
gained  control  of  the  Mediterranean  and  oriental  worid. 
346.  The  Let  us  now  turn  back  to  a  time  before  the  Indo-European 

European       people  had  left  their  original  home  on  the  grasslands.   Modem 
Sd  Sieir"''''  study  has  not  yet  determined  with  certainty  the  region  where 
criginiihome  the  parent  people  of  the  Indo-European  nomads  had  their 
home.    The  indications  now  are  that  this  original  home  was 
on  the  great  grassy  steppe  in  the  r^on  cast  and  northeast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.   Here,  then,  probably  lived  the  parent  peo- 
ple of  all  the  later  Indo-European  race.  At  the  time  when  th^ 
were  still  one  people,  they  were  speakii^  one  and  the  same 
tongue.    From  this  tongue  have  descended  all  the  languages 
later  spoken  by  the  civilized  peoples  of  modem  Europe,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  our  own  English,  as  we  shall  see. 
it;i.  Civiii-  Before  they  dispersed,  the  parent  people  were  still  in  the 

the  indo-  Stone  Age  for  the  most  part,  though  copper  was  beginning  to 
p^J^^^^ig  come  in,  and  the  time  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
'  2500  B.C.  Divided  into  numerous  tribes,  they  wandered  at  wiH, 
seeking  pasture  for  their  flocks,  for  they  already  possessed 
domestic  animals,  including  cattle  and  ^eep.  But  chief  among 
their  domesticated  beasts  was  the  horse,  which,  as  we  recall, 
was  still  entirely  unknown  to  the  civilized  oriental  nations 
until  after  Hammurapi's  time  (see  §  rgy).  They  employed 
him  not  only  for  riding  but  also  for  drawing  their  wheeled 
carts.  The  ox  already  bore  the  yoke  and  drew  the  plow,  for 
some  of  the  tribes  had  adopted  a  settled  mode  of  hfe,  and 
cultivated  grain,  especially  bariey.  Being  without  writing,  tbey 
possessed  but  little  government  and  organization.  But  they 
were  the  most  gifted  and  the- most  highly  imaginative  people 
of  the  andent  world. 
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As  their  tribes  wandered  farther  and  farther  apart  they  lost  348.  The 
contact  with  each  other.   Local  peculiarities  in  speech  and  cus-  theTndc-' 

toras  became  more  and  more  marked,  until  wide  differences  ^'JI^'P^  , 
'  parent  peopla 

resulted.  While  at  first  the  different  groups  could  doubtless 
understand  one  'another  when  they  met,  these  differences  in 
speech  gradually  became  so  great  that  the  widely  scattered 
tribes,  even  if  they  happened  to  meet,  could  no  longer  make 
themselves  imderstood,  and  finally  they  lost  all  knowledge 
of  thdr  original  kinship.  This  kinship  has  only  been  redis- 
covered in  very  recent  times.  The  final  outcome,  in  so  far  as 
speech  was  concerned,  was  the  languages  of  modem  civilized 
Europe ;  so  that,  b^inning  with  England  in  the  West  and  going 
eastward,  we  can  trace  more  than  one  common  word  from 
people  to  people  entirely  across  Europe  into  northern  India. 
Note  the  f oUowing : 


F,r 

G«-« 

L4TI1I 

Gnu 

OlJ>P.IBlA. 

■nd  AVKTU 

■     EuTlKDIfc 

1      (SinkiiO 

biDlher 

bnider 

frSter 

phrSter 

bii:ar 

bhritai 

moihet 

mutter 

miter 

'   meter 

■nitar 

mitar 

fiuher 

vater 

pater 

pater 

pilar 

pilar 

In  the  West  these  wanderers  from  the  Northern  grasslands  had 
already  crossed  the  Danube  and  were  far  down  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  by  2000  RC.  Some  of  them  had  doubdess  already 
entered  Italy  by  this  time  (§  775),  illustrating  what  we  learned 
in  studying  Stone  Age  Europe,  about  the  shifting  hid)its  of 
shepherd  or  nomad  peoples,  as  they  drive  their  flocks  from 
pasture  to  pasture  (S  35).  These  Western  tribes  were,  of  course, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  shall  later  join 
them  and  follow  them  in  their  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean 
(Sections  37-98).  Before  doing  so,  however,  we  have  to  watch 
the  eastern  wing  of  the  vast  Indo-European  line  as  it  swings 
southward  and  comes  into  coUi^n  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
Semitic  line. 
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Section  22.    The  Aryan  Peoples  and  the  Iranian 
Prophet  Zoroaster 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  the  easternmost  tribes  of  the 
Indo-European  line,  having  left  the  parent  people,  were  pastur- 
ing their  herds  in  the  great  steppe  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  by 
about  2000  B.  c.  Here  they  formed  a  people  properly  caDed  the 
Aryans '  (see  Fig.  r  r  i),  and  here  they  made  their  home  for  some 
time.  The  Aryan  people  had  no  writing,  and  they  have  left  no 
monuments.  Nevertheless,  the  beliefs  of  their  descendants  show 
that  the  Aryan  tribes  already  possessed  a  high  form  of  religion, 
which  summed  up  conduct  as  "  good  thoughts,  good  deeds." 
Fire  occupied  an  important  place  in  this  faith,  and  they  had  a 
group  of  priests  whom  they  called  "  fire-kindle rs." 
:■  When  the  Aryans  broke  up,  perhaps  about  1800  B.C.,  they 
separated  into  two  groups.  The  B^astem  tribes  wandered  south- 
eastward and  eventually  arrived  in  India.  In  their  sacred  books, 
which  we  call  the  Vedas,  written  in  Sanskrit,  there  arc  edioes 
of  the  days  of  Aryan  unity,  and  they  furnish  many  a  hint  of  ttte 
ancient  Aryan  home  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian. 

The  other  group,  whose  tribes  kept  the  name  "  Aryan  "  in  the 
form  "  Iran,"  *  also  left  this  home  and  pushed  westward  and 
Fertile ''"  southwestward  into  the  mountains  bordering  our  Fertile  Crescent 
Cre»cent         (§  133)-    We  call  them  Iranians,  and  among  them  were  two 

>  The  Indo-European  parent  people  appatenlly  had  no  conunon  name  for 

all  Iheir  tribes  a)  a  great  group.  The  term  "  Aryan  "  a  often  popularly  applied  to 
the  parent  people,  but  th  la  custom  ii  incorrect.  "Aryan  "  (from  ohich"  Iran  "and 
"  I  ranian  "  are  later  derivatives)  designated  a  group  of  tribes,  a  (lagment  of  the 
parent  people,  which  detached  itself  and  found  a  home  for  some  centuriei  just 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  When  we  hear  the  term  "  Aryan  "  applied  to  the  Indo- 
European  peoples  of  Europe,  or  when  it  ii  said  that  we  ounelves  aie  descended 
from  the  Aryans,  we  must  remember  that  t^is  use  of  the  word  is  historically  in- 
correct, though  very  common.  The  Aryans,  then,  were  Eastern  descendaints  ol 
the  Indo-European  parent  people,  as  we  are  Weslent  detcendants  of  the  pAnU 
people.   The  Aryans  are  our  distant  cousins  but  not  our  ancestors. 

'  They  have  given  their  name  to  the  great  Iranian  plateau,  which  stictdies 
from  the  Zagros  Mountains  eaitward  to  the  Indus  River.  This  whole  region  «n 
known  in  Greek  and  Roman  dayi  a*  Ariana,  which  (like  "  Iran  ")  ji,  of  couiM, 
derived  from  "  Aryan  "  (aee  map,  p.  ^n)■ 


and  Persians 
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powerful  tribes,  the  Mcdes  and  the  Persians.*  We  recall  how, 
in  the  days  of  Assyria's  imperial  power  the  Medes  descended 
from  the  Dorthem  mountains  against  Nineveh  (S  230)-  This 
southern  advance  of  the  Indo-European  eastern  wing  was  thus 
overwhelming  the  Semitic  right  wing  (Fig.  iia)  occupyii^  the 
Fertile  Crescent 

By  600  B.C.,  after  the  fall  of  Assyria  (§  331),  the  Medes  had  m.  The 
established  a  powerful  Iranian  empire  in  the  mountains  east  of  (indo- 
the  Tigris.  It  extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  included  I^P^' 
the  Persians,  northwestward  in  the  general  line  of  the  moimtains  *■""" 
to  the  Black  Sea  r^on.   The  front  of  the  Indo-European  east-  {Semicic) 
em  wing  was  thus  roughly  parallel  with  the  Tigris  at  this  point,  ''^''"'» 
but  its  advance  was  not  to  stop  here.   Nebuchadnezzar  (S  234) 
and  the  Chaldean  masters  of  Babylon  looked  with  anxious 
eyes  at  diis  dangerous  Median  power.    The  Chaldeans  on  the 
Euphrates  represented  the  leadership  of  men  of  Semitic  blood 
from  dK  southern  pastures.    Their  leadership  was  now  to  be 
followed  by  that  of  men  of  Indo-European  blood  from  the 
northern  pastures  (f  241).    As  we  see  the  Chaldeans  giving 
way  before  the  Medes  and  Persians  (§  a6i),  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  watching  a  great  ladal  change,  and  remember 
that  these  new  Iranian  masters  of  the  East  were  our  kindred ; 
fw  both  we  and  they  have  descended  from  the  same  wander- 
ing shepherd  ancestors,  the  Indo-European  parent  people,  who 
once  dwelt  in  the  far-off  pastures  of  inner  Asia,  probably  five 
thousand  years  ago. 

All  of  these  Iranians  possessed  a  beautiful  religion  inherited  ^  The 
from  old  Aryan  days  (see  S  249).    Somewhere  in  the  east-  thel^knt 
cm  mountains,  as  far  back  as  1000  b.c,  an  Iranian  named 
Zoroaster  began  to  look  out  upon  the  life  of  men  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  new  religion  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  man's 
life.    He  watched  the  ceasdess  struggle  between  good  and  evil 

1  About  ai(»8.c.,iii  (he  igt  at  HuDmurapi,  loog  before  the  tnnian*  reached 
the  Feitik  Cnsceat,  their  cumioK  wu  uuiounced  in  vivaiice  bj  the  UTivil  of 
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which  seemed  to  meet  him  wherever  he  turned.  To  him  it 
seemed  to  be  a  struggle  between  a  group  of  good  beings  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  evil  powers  on  the  other.  The  Good  became 
to  him  a  divine  person,  whom  he  called  Mazda,  or  Ahun- 
mazda,  which  means  "  Lord  of  Wisdom "  and  whom  he  re- 
garded as  God.  Ahuramazda  was  surrounded  by  a  group  ()( 
helpers  much  like  angels,  of  whom  one  of  the  greatest  was  the 
Light,  called  "  Mithras."  Opposed  to  Ahuramazda  and  [us 
helpers  it  was  finally  believed  there  was  an  evil  group  led  bf 
a  great  Spirit  of  Evil  named  Ahriman.  It  was  he  who  later 
was  inherited  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  Satan. 
354.  Judg-  Thus  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  grew  up  out  of  the  strug^e  (rf 

^1^^   ^"^      life  itself,  and  became  a  great  power  in  life.   It  was  one  of  the 
noblest  religions  ever  founded.    It  called  upon  every  man  to 
stand  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  to  till  his  soul  with  the  Good 
and  the  Light  or  to  dwell  in  the  Evil  and  the  Oaikness.   What- 
ever course  a  man  pftrsued,  he  must  expect  a  judgment  here- 
after. This  was  the  earliest  appearance  in  Asia  of  belief  in  a  last 
judgment  Zoroaster  maintained  the  old  Aryan  veneration  of  fire 
(§  249)  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  Good  and  the  Light,  and  he 
preserved  the  ancient  fire-kindling  priests  (headpiece,  p.  171). 
955.  Zorou-        Zoroaster  went  about  among  the  Iranian  people,  preaching  lus 
htan«»    "    new  religion,  and  probably  for  many  years  found  but  litde 
religion  response  to  his  efforts.    We  can  discern  his  hopes  and  fears 

alike  in  the  little  group  of  hymns  he  has  left,  probably  the  only 
words  of  the  great  prophet  which  have  survived.  If  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  horse-loving  Iranians  that  Zoroaster  is  said  tt 
have  finally  converted  one  of  their  great  kings  by  minicxilously 
healing  the  king's  crippled  horse.  The  new  faith  had  gained  a 
firm  footing  before  the  prophet's  death,  however,  and  bef<HC 
700  B.C.  it  was  the  leading  religion  among  the  Medes  in  die 
mountains  along  the  Fertile  Crescent.  Thus  Zoroasb^*  became 
the  first  great  founder  of  a  religious  faith. 

As  in  the  case  of  Mohammed,  it  is  probable  that  Zoroaster 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  for  the  Iianians  possessed  no 
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^Btem  of  writing  in  his  day  (see  S  266).    Besides  the  hymns  mt.  The 
mottioned  above,  fragments  of  his  teaching  have  descended  to  p^^^  bmb 
us  in  writings  put  leather  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  over 
a  thousand  years  after  the  prophet's  death.   Th^  form  a  bode 
known  as  the  Avesta.  This  we  may  call  the  Mble  of  the  Persians. 


Section  23.  Rise  of  the  Persian  Empire:  Cyrus 

No  people  became  more  zealous  followers  of  Zoroaster  than  asr-  The 
the  group  ol  Iranian  tribes  known  as  the  Persians.   Through  ^p^iHi^i- 
them  a  knowledge  of  him  has  descended  to  us.   At  the  fall  of  ^^^^^""^ 
Nineveh  (612  B.C.)  (§  231)  they  were  already  long  settled  in 
the  r^iion  at  the  southeastern  end  of  die  Zagros  Mountains, 
just  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf.   Its  shores  are  here  little  bettCT 
than  desert,  but  the  valleys  of  the  mountainous  hinterland  are 
rich  and  fertile.    Here  the  Persians  occupied  a  district  some 
f<mr  hundred  roSes  long.   They  were  a  rude  mountain  peasant 
folk,  leading  a  settled  agricultural  life,  with  simple  institutions, 
no  art,  no  writing  or  literature,  but  with  stirring  memories  of 
their  past.    As  they  tilled  their  fields  and  watched  their  flodcs 
tbey  toU  many  a  tale  of  their  Aryan  ancestors  and  of  the 
andent  prophet  whose  faith  they  held. 

They  acknowledged  themselves  vassals  of  their  kinsmen  the 
Hedes,  who  ruled  far  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  them.  igs.  Cynu 
One  of  their  tribes  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  Elam  (see  org«niiei 
map,  p.  loa),  a  tribe  known  as  Anshan,  was  organized  as  a  ^5b«*bio"i 
Kttle  kingdom.   About  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  this  """o"  ■"'^ 
Gttte  kingdom  of  Anshan  was  ruled  over  by  a  Persian  named  the  Meda 
Cynu^  He  succeeded  in'uniting  the  other  tribes  of  his  kindred 
Persians  into  a  nation.    Thereupon   Cyrus  at  once  rebelled 
against  the  rule  of  the  Medes.    He  gathered  his  peasant 
soldiery,  and  wtthm  three  years  he  defeated  the  Median  king 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Median  territory.    The  ex- 
traordbiary  career  of  Cyrus  was  now  a  spectacle  upon  whidi 
an  e^es  in  the  West  were  fastened  with  wonder  and  alarm. 
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Mj.  The  The  overflowing  energies  of  the  new  conqueror  and  his 

''  peasant  soldieiy  proved  irresistible.  The  Persian  peasants  seem 
to  have  been  remarkable  archers.  The  mass  of  the  Pereian 
army  was  made  up 
of  bowmen  (Fig.  113), 
whose  stwm  of  arrows 
at  long  range  over- 
whelmed the  enemy 
long  before  the  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  be- 
gan. Bodies  of  the 
skillful  Persian  horse- 
men, hovering  on 
either  wing,  then  lode 
in  and  completed  die 
destruction  of  the  foe. 
These  arrangements 
were  taken  by  the 
Persians  from  the  As- 
syrians, the  greatest 
soldiers  the  East  had 
ever  seen. 

J60.  Cy™  r  n  1,  TTie    great    states 

-onouer*  FiG.  II3.    PERSIAN   SOLDIERS  „        .      .        ,™     .  ,     > 

wlJJeit         ....  .  ....  Babylonia   (Chaldea) 

and  Egypt,  Lydia  un 
der  King  Croesus  in 
western  Asia  Minor 
(§  497).  and  even 
Sparta  in  Gree« 
(§  426)  formed  a 
powerful  combination 
against  this  sudden 
menace,  wluc^  had 
risen  hke  the  fiashJ 
of  a  meteor   in  the 


Fig.  113.   Persian  Soldiers 

Although  carrying  spears  when  doing  duty 
as  palace  guards,  Ihesc  men  were  chiefly 
archers  (§  259),  as  is  shown  by  the  »i«  of 
the  large  quivers  on  their  backs.  The  bow 
hangs  on  the  left  shoulder.  The  royal  body- 
guard may  also  be  seen  wielding  their  spears 
around  the  Persian  king  at  the  battle  of 
Issus  (Fig.  ;:o2}.  Notice  the  splendid  robes 
worn  by  these  palace  guards.  The  figures 
are  done  in  brightly  colored  glazed  brick  — 
anart  borrowed  by  the  Persians  (see  Plate  II, 
p.  164)  and  employed  to  beautify  the  palace 
walls.  The  restoration  in  Fig.  204  shows 
■uch  a  frieze  of  archers  in  position  along 
the  wall  of  the  palace  court 
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eastern  sky.  Without  an  instant's  delay  Cyrus  struck  at  Crcesua 
of  Lydia,  the  chief  author  of  the  hostile  combination.  One 
Persian  victory  followed  after  another.  By  546  b.c,  Sardis, 
the  Lydian  capital  (Fig.  173),  had  fallen,  and  Croesus,  the 
Lydian  king,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  at 
once  gained  also  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Within 
five  years  the  power  of  the  little  Persian  kingdom  in  the 
mountains  of  Elam  had  swept  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  had  become  the  leadii^  state  in  the  oriental  world. 


Fig.  114.   Barr£1^Shafed  Clay  Record  of  the  Capture  of 

■  Babvlon  By  CyRUs  (539  b.c.) 
Ii  tella  how  "without  battle  and  without  lighting  Marduk  [God  of 
Babylon]  made  him  [Cyiui]  enter  into  his  city  of  Babylon ;  he  spared 
Babylon  tribulation,  and  Nabonidus  the  [Chaldean]  king  who  feaied 
him  not,  he  delivered  into  his  hand."  Nabonidus,  the  Chaldean  king  of 
Babylon,  was  not  in  favor  with  the  priests,  and  they  assisted  in  deliver- 
ing the  city  to  Cyrus 

Turning  eastward  again,  Cyrus  had  no  trouble  in  defeating  adi.  Cttus 
the  Chaldean  army  led  by  the  young  crown  prince  Belshazzar,   Etebyifo^ 
whose  name  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (see  Dan.  v)  is  a  household  <Cii»ide») 
word  throughout  the  Christian  world.   In  spite  of  the  vast  walls 
erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  protect  Babylon  (§  236),  the 
Persians  entered  the  great  city  in  539  B.C.,  seemingly  without 
resistance  (Fig.  1 1 4). 

Thus  only  seventy-three  years  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (S  23 1) 
had  opened  the  conflict  between  the  former  dwellers  in  the 
Northern   and   the    Soudiem   grasslands,  the   Semitic   East 
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361.  CoUipM  completely  collapsed  before  the  advance  of  the  [ndo-European 

En 'before"  power.   Some  ten  years  later  Cyrus  fell  in  battle  (528  b.c) 

EuroD^       as  he  was  fighting  with  the  nomads  in  northeastern  Iran.  His 

■wiujt  body  was  reverently  laid  away  in  a  massive  tomb  of  impressive 

amplidty  at  Pasargadas  (Fig.  115),  where  Cyrus  himself  ioA 

established  the  capital  of  Persia.    Thus  passed  away  die  first 

great  conqueror  of  Indo-European  blood. 

163.  Cud.  All  Western  Asia  was  now  subject  to  the  Fermn  king ;  but 

quen  Egvpt;  '"  5^5  ^-C-i  '^^V  three  years  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  his  son 

whole  1^*     Cambyses  conquered  Egypt  This  conquest  of  the  only  remain- 

Iked  Eait       ing  ancient  oriental  power  rounded  out  the  Persian  Empire  to 

include  the  whole  civilized  East  from  the  Nile  Delta,  around 

the  entire  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ^gean, 

and  from  this  western  boundary  eastward  almost  to  India. 

The  great  task  had  consumed  just  twen^-five  years  since  the 

overthrow  of  the  Medes  by  Cyrus.   It  was  an  achievement  for 

which  the  Assyrian  Empire  had  prepared  the  way,  and  the 

Persians  were  now  to  learn  much  from  the  great  civilizations 

which  had  preened  them. 

Section  24,  The  Civilization  of  the  Persian 
Empire  (about  530  to  330  b.c.) 

3«4.  PCTwui        The  Persians  found  Babylon  a  great  and  splendid  ci^,  widi 

Babylon         the  vast  fortifications  of  Nebuchadnezzar  stretdiing  from  rivet 

la^ionVf  tile    ^  "^*^  ^^  ^^  sumptuous  buildings  visible  far  across  the  Baby- 

East  they       Ionian  plain  (§S  235-^36).    The  dty  was  the  center  of  Ae 

commerce  of  Western  Asia  and  the  greatest  market  in  the  eariy 

oriental  world.  Along  the  Nile  the  Persian  emperors  now  ruled 

the  splendid  cities  whose  colossal  monuments  we  have  viated. 

These  things  and  the  civilized  life  which  the  Persians  found 

along  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  soon  influenced  them  gready, 

as  we  shall  see. 

Aramaic,  the  speech  of  the  Aramean  merchants  who  filled 
the  busy  maricet  places  of  Babybn,  had  by  that  time  become 
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ie  language  of  the  whole  Tertile  Crescent,    Business  docu-  aflj.  a™- 
ments  were  now  written  in  Aramaic  with  pen  and  ink  on  Ih"  bngu^™ 
papyrus,  and  clay  tablets  bearing  cuneiform  writing  were  slowly  ^^^'^ 
disappearing.    TJie  Persian  officials  were  therefore  obliged  to  tion  in  the 
cany  on  their  government  business,  like  the  collection  of  taxes, 
m  the  Aramaic  tongue  throughout  the  western  half  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire,   Even  as  far  as  the  Nile  and  western  Asia  Minor, 
they  sent  out  their  government  documents  in  Aramaic,  this 
universal  language  of  business  (Fig,  131). 

The  government  of   the   Persian   kings,  like   that  of   the  366.  PeraiMs 
Assyrian  Empire,  was  thus  "bilingual"  (S  306),  by  which  we  cuneifonn 
mean  that  it  employed   two  languages  —  Aramaic  and  the  ■'p'"*" 
old  Persian  tongue.    Even  in  writing  Persian,  the  Persians 
often  employed  Aranoaic   letters,  as   we   write    English  with 
Roman  letters.     At  the  same  time,  having  probably  gained 
from  Aramaic  writing  the  idea  of  an  alphabet,  the   Per^an 
scn'bes  devised  another  alphabet,  of  thirty-nine  cuneiform  signs, 
which  they   employed   for  writing   Persian  on  clay   tablets. 
They  also  used  it  when  they  wished  to  make  records  on  large 
monuments  of  stone  (Fig.  117).     Thus  the  Persians,  who  had 
been  so  long  entirely  without  writing,  began  to  make  enduring 
written  records  after  they  entered  the  Fertile  Crescent   These 
monuments  are   the  eailiest  Persian  documents  which  have 
descended  to  us.   • 

*  This  royal  itainray,  the  finest  surviving  from  the  ancient  world, 
was  laid  out  by  Daiius  and  finished  by  Xerxes.  A  proud  inscription  of 
Darius  cut  in  cuneifonn  on  the  wall  of  the  staimray  looks  down  upon 
■be  visitor.  It  reads;  "Darius  the  king  saith;  'This  land  of  Persia, 
which  Ahuramatda  has  emrugled  to  me,  the  land  that  is  beautiful,  that 
hath  good  people  and  fine  horses, — by  the  will  of  Ahuramazda  and  my 
wJl,  it  fears  do  enemy,'"  The  terrace  wall  is  from  30  to  50  feet  high, 
bat  the  steps  of  the  grand  stairway  are  so  low  that  a  horse  may  be 
easily  ridden  up  the  steps  to  the  terrace.  Leading  from  the  stairway  is 
the  magnificent  gate  built  by  Xerxes,  guarded  on  either  hand  by  huge 
winged  bulls,  an  art  symbol  bonowed  by  Persia  from  Assyria.  Beyond 
the  gate  still  rise  two  splendid  columns  of  the  imposing  colonnade 
nected  by  Xerxes  to  idom  this  entrance. 
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Fig.  117.  Triumphal  Monument  of  Darius  the  Great,  the 
RosETTA  Stone  op  Asia,  on  the  Cuff  of  Behistun 

This  impressive  monument  is  the  moM  important  historicil  document 
■urviving  in  Asia.  It  is  made  up  of  four  important  parts:  the  relief 
■culptures  {A)  and  the  three  inscriptions  (B,  C,  D).  Bis  »  great  inscrip- 
tion. In  columns  some  lafeet  high,  recording  the  triumph  of  Dirius  over 
all  his  enemies  in  the  extensive  revolts  which  followed  his  coronation. 
It  is  in  the  Persian  language,  written  with  the  new  cuneiform  alphabet  of 
thirty-nine  letter*  which  the  Persians  devised  ({  i66).  The  other  two  in- 
•criptions  (C  and  D)  are  tranaUdoos  of  the  Persian  [B),  C  therefore 
contains  the  same  record  as  the  Persian  (B) ;  but  it  is  in  the  Babyloman 
language  and  is  written  in  Babylonian  cuneiform  with  its  scveriJ  hun- 
dred wedge-signa  (§  149).  A  the  third  inscription,  is  also  cuneiform, 
in  the  language  of  the  region  of  Susa,  and  hence  is  called  Susian.  Thus 
the  Great  King  published  his  triumph  in  the  tbtee  most  important 
languages  of  this  eastern  region  and  placed  the  record  overlooking  a 
main  road  at  Behistun  (see  map,  p.  434)  where  the  men  of  the  caravans 
passing  between  Babylon  and  the  Iranian  Plateau  would  look  up  300  feel 
and  see  the  splendid  monument  25  feet  high  and  50  feet  wide.  To  reach 
it  requires  a  dangerous  climb,  and  it  was  on  this  lofty  cliS,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  copied  all  three  of  these  cunei- 
fonn  inscriptions  (1835-1847)-  By  the  use  of  these  copies  Rawlinson 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  ancient  Babylonian  cuneiform  ({$  181- 
zSi);  and  this  great  monument  of  Darius  therefore  enabled  roodeni 
historians  to  recover  the  lost  language  and  history  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  It  did  for  Western  Asia  what  the-Rosetta  Stone  did  for  Egypt. 
(Drawn  from  photographs  of  the  British  Museum  EipcditioB) 
184 
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Tlie  organization  of  such  a  vast  empire,  stretching  from  the  aor.  Onmi 
Indus  River  to  the  ^gean  Sea  (almost  as  long  aa  the  United  "ertan  *° 
States  from  cast  to  west)  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  ^J[!P'"  ""^ 
deserts  of  the  Caspian,  was  a  colossal  task.  It  demanded  an 
dfort  of  organization  on  a  greater  scale  than  any  ruler  had  ever 
attempted  before.  It  was  much  too  great  an  undertaking  to  be 
completed  by  Cyrus.  Begun  by  him,  it  was  carried  throt^b  by 
Darius  the  Great  (521-485  B.C.),  and  his  organization  remains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  in  the  history  of  the 
andent  Orient,  if  not  of  the  workl.  The  rule  of  Darius  was  just, 
humane,  and  intelligent,  but  the  subject  peoples  had  of  course 
no  voice  in  govenunent  All  that  the  Great  King  decreed  was 
law,  and  aH  the  peoples  bowed  to  his  word.  Darius  says  in  the 
Behistun  inscription  (Fig.  1 17),  "  By  the  grace  of  Ahuramazda 
these  lands  have  conformed  to  my  decree ;  even  as  it  was  com- 
nianded  unto  them  by  me,  so  was  it  done."  Let  us  therefore 
notice  an  important  fact  here  revealed:  this  system  was  not 
only  attempting  government  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  workl 
had  ever  seen  before,  but  it  was  govenunent  Controlled  by  out 
"■an.  The  andent  world  never  forgot  the  example  of  the  vast 
Persian  Empire  controlled  by  one-man  power. 

fi  Darius  did  not  desire  further  conquests,  but  he  planned  to  ass.  The 
maintain  the  Empire  as  he  had  inherited  it   He  caused  himself  provincU 
to  be  made  actual  king  in  Egypt  and  in  Babykmia,  but  the  ^'«'" 
rest  of  the  Empire  he  divided  into  twenty  provinces,  each 
called  a  "  satrapy,"  each  province  being  under  a  governor 
called  a  "satrap,"  who  was  appointed  by  the  Great  King,  as 
the  Persian  sovereign  came  to  be  called.   These  arrangements, 
while  similar  to  those  of  the  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian 
empires,  were  a  further  development  of  provindal  rule  under' 
governors.   Indeed  the  Persian  Empire  was  the  first  example 
of  a  fuQy  organized  group  of  subject  peoples  and  nations  ruled 
as  provinces,  an  arrangement  whidi  we  may  call  a  provincial 
system.    The  subject  nations,  or  provinces  under  Persian  rul^ 
enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  independence  in  local  matters  of  their 
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own  government,  as  bng  as  they  paid  re^;ular  tribute  and 
furnished  recruits  for  the  Great  King's  army.  To  discover  and 
prevent  local  rebellion,  the  revolt  of  a.  governor  or  people  against 
the  Persian  government,  the  Great  King  kept  officials  reading 
in  each  subject  state,  who  were  called,  after  an  old  Egyptian 
custom,  the  King's  Ears  or  the  King's  Eyes,  and  whose  3uty 
was  Lo  report  all  insubordination.  All  this  was  an  advance  upon 
the  rule  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

iFarm  lands  were  divided  into  vast  domains  held  by  powerful 
nobles  and  other  great  landowners.  There  were  few  smaB 
land-owning  fanners.  All  paid  dues  to  help  make  up  the  tribute 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  the  East  it  was  paid, 
asofold,  in  produce  (*9y5  and  189).  In  the  West,  chiefly  Lydia 
and  the  Greek  settlements  in  western  Asia  Minor  (S^Jlil  the 
coinage  of  metal  was  common  by  600  B.C.  (S  45S),  and  men 
this  tribute  was  paid  in  coined  money.  The  Eastern  countries — 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Persia  herself  —  were  not  quick  to  adopt 
this  new  convenience.  Darius,  however,  began  the  coinage  of 
gold  and  permitted  his  satraps  to  coin  silver.  The  rate  was 
about  thirteen  to  one,  that  is  to  say,  gold  was  worth  about 
thirteen  times  as  much  as  silver.  Thus  the  great  commerdal 
convenience  of  coined  money  issued  by  the  State  began  to 
come  into  the  Orient  during  the  Persian  period./ 

Nothing  shows  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Darius  the  Great 
more  dearly  than  his  remarkable  efforts  to  make  Persia  a 
great  sea  power.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  an  inland  natMffi 
of  shepherds  and  peasants  like  the  Persians,  separated  from 
the  water  by  desert  shores,  to  gain  control  of  the  sea.  The 
endeavors  of  Darius  in  this  direction  may  be  compared  with  | 
the  policy  of  the  German  emperor  in  buildii^  up  a  stroi^ 
navy.  Unlike  Emperor  William,  however,  Darius  was  obliged 
to  employ  foreign  navigators.  He  dispatched  a  skillful  Medi- 
terranean sailor  named  Scylax  to  explore  the  course  of  the 
great  Indus  River  in  India.  Then  Darius  ordered  him  to  s^ 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  westvaid  { 
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to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Scylax  was  the  first  Western  s^or 
known  to  have  saUed  along  this  south  coast  of  Asia,  so  little 
known  at  that  time  (about  500  rc). 

At  Suez,  Darius  restored  the  ancient  but  long  fUled-up  canal  3171-  Dariu* 
of  the  Egyptians  connecting  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea  (S  104),  md  West  bv 
Along  the  ancient  route  of  this  canal  have  been  found  frag-  °  ^""  ""^ 
ments  of  great  stone  tablets  erected  by  Darius  (see  map,  p.  36). 
They  bear  an  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  canal,  in  which 
we  find  the  words  of  Darius :  "  I  commanded  to  dig  this  canal, 
from  the  stream  flowing  in  Egypt,  called  the  Nile,  to  the  sea 
[Red  Sea]  which  stretches  from  Persia.  Then  this  canal  was 
dug  as  I  commanded,  and  ships  sailed  from  Egypt  through  this 
canal  to  Persia,  according  to  my  will"  Darius  evidently  cheri^cd 
what  proved  to  be  a  vain  hope,  that  the  south  coast  of  Per^ 
might  come  to  share  in  the  now  growing  commerce  between 
India  and  the  Mediterranean  world.  As  Persia  was  now  lacking 
in  small  landowners,  so  also  was  she  lacking  in  small  and  enter* 
prising  merchants,  who  might  have  become  great  promoters 
of  commerce. 

Unlike  die  As^rians,  Darius  treated  the  Phoenician  cities  373.  Persia 
with  kindness,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  a  great  Phcenician  eariiut  great 
war  fleet.  We  shall  find  that  Darius'  son  Xerxes  could  depend  ^^" 
upon  many  himdreds  of  ships  for  warfare  and  transportation 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  (§§  501,  510).    Thus  the  more 
enlightened   Persian  kings  accomplished  what  the  AsE^man 
emperors  never  achieved,  and  Persia  became  the  first  great 
sea  power  in  Asia, 

The  Perwan  emperors  maintained  communication  by  excel-  373.  ^'*" 
lent  roads  from  end  to  end  of  the  vast  Empire.   On  a  smaller  ^muni- 
scale  these  roads  must  have  done  for  the  Persian  Empire  what  ''*'™ 
railroads  do  for  us.  Royal  messengers  maintained  a  much  more 
complete  postal  system  than  had  already  been  introduced  under 
the  Assyrian  Empire  (S  218).    These  messengers  were  surpris- 
ingly swift,  although  merchandise  required  about  as  much  time 
to  go  from  Susa  to  the  .£gean  Sea  as  we  now  need  for  going 
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around  the  world.  A  good  example  of  the  effect  of  these  roadi 
was  the  incoming  of  the  domestic  fowl,  which  we  common^ 
call  the  chicken.    Its  home  was  in  India  and  it  was  unknown 


Fig.  iiS.    Tombs  of  the  Earlier  Kings  of  Persia  a  Few 

Miles  prom  the  Ruins  of  Persepolis 
After  Cynia  and  his  son  Cambyses  had  passed  away,  the  Persian  kings- 
beginning  with  Darius,  excavated  their  Combs  in  the  face  of  this  cliff, 
about  six  miles  from  their  palaces  at  Pcrsepolis  (Fig.  (l8).  Here  then 
are  the  tombs  of  Darius  I  (the  Great)  (third  from  the  left),  Xenei  (at 
the  far  end),  Darius  11  and  Artaxerxes  I  (first  and  second  from  the  left)- 
Of  the  first  six  great  kings  of  Persia  we  thus  have  the  tortibs  of  five 
(tomb  of  Cyrus,  Fig,  1 1 5),  leaving  out  Cambyses  the  conqueror  of  Egyp^i 
whose  tomb  has  never  been  found.  The  remaining  three  royal  tombs 
belonging  to  the  last  three  kings  of  the  AchEEmenian  line  (the  line  of 
Darius)  {Artaierxcs  11,  Artaxeraes  III,  and  Darius  III)  are  cut  in  the 
cliff  behind  the  palaces  of  Persepolis  (Fig.  it6).  The  square  above  ibe 
colonnade  in  each  tomb  front  shows  a  sculptured  picture  of  the  king  woi- 
ahiping  Ahuramazda  before  a  fire  altar.  All  of  these  tombs  were  broken 
open  and  robbed  in  ancient  times,  like  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  (Fig.  iij). 
Inside,  in  niches,  are  the  massive  stone  coifins  in  which  Darius,  Xerxes, 
and  the  other  kings  and  their  families  were  buried 

in  the  Mediterranean  until  Persian  communicationa  brought  it 
from  India  to  the  iSgean  Sea.  Thus  the  Persians  brought  to 
Europe  the  bamyaid  fowl  so  familiar  to  us^ 
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The  ancient  Ekmite  dty  of  Susa,  in  the  Zagros  Mountains  7 
(see  map,  p.  loa),  was  the  chief  residence  and  capita]  (Fig.  204).  [ 
The  mild  air  of  the  Babylonian  plain,  however,  attracted  the 
sovereign  during  the  colder  months,  when  he  went  to  dwell  in 
the  palaces  of  the  vanished  Chaldean  Empire  at  Babylon.  In 
spite  of  its  remoteness  the  earlier  kings  had  made  an  effort  to 
live  in  iheir  old  Pcraan  home.  Cyrus  built  a  splendid  palate  near 
the  battlefield  where  he  had  defeated  the  Medes  at  Pasaigadse 
(see  map,  p.  434),  and  Darius  also  established  a  magnificent 
residence  at  Persepolis  (Fig.  ri6),  some  forty  miles  south  of 
the  palace  of  Cyrus.  Near  the  ruins  of  these  buildli^  the 
tombs  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  the  other  Persian  em- 
perors still  stand  in  their  native  Persia  (Fig.  1 18). 

The  Persian  architects  had  to  learn  architecture  from  the  a75-  Aicht 
old  oriental  peoples  now  subject  to  Persia.  The  enormous 
tenaces  (Fig.  116)  on  which  the  Persian  palaces  stood  were 
imitated  from  Babylonia.  The  winged  bulls  at  the  palace 
gates  (Fig,  116)  were  copied  from  those  of  Assyria  and  the 
West  The  vast  colonnades  (Fig.  116)  stretching  along  the 
front  and  filling  the  enormous  halls  —  the  earliest  colonnades 
of  Asia — had  igrown  up  over  two  thousand  years  earlier  on 
the  Nile  (Fig.  56).  Likewise  the  gorgeously  colored  palace 
walls  of  enameled  brick  (Figs.  113,  304,  and  Plate  11,  p.  t64) 
reached  Po^ia  from  the  Nile  by  the  way  of  Assyria  and  the 
West'  Thus  the  great  civilizations  which  made  up  the  Empire 
were  merged  t(^ether  in  the  life  of  the  Per^an  Empire. 

Section  25.   Persian  Documents  and  the    ■ 
Decipherment  of  Cuneiform 
The  adoption  by  the  Persians  of  the  mixed  oriental  dvili-  ^.  The 
zation  which  they  found  on  the  Fertile  Crescent  has  been  place  of 
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produced  by  the  Persians  when  they  learned  to  write 
there,  which  first  enabled  us  to  read  the  cuneiform  inscriptkna 
of  Western  Asia  (§  i6o).   Without  the  documents  lef t  us  Iqr 
the  Persians,  modem  scholars  would  still  be  unable  to  read  die 
thousands  of  day  tablets  whidi  we  discussed  in  our  study  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Figs.  79,  92,  109,  and  126). 
wfj.  Cunei-         When  Aramaic  had  displaced  the  Babylonian  and  As^rian 
ceucB-'Bib)!^  languages  (g  265),  there  came  a  time  when  no  one  wrote  any 
l^yiii  are      morc  clay  tablets  or  other  records  in  the  ancient  wedge-writing.' 
forgouen        Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  the  last  man  who  could  read 
a  cuneiform  tablet  had  passed  away.  The  history  of  Babybm 
and  Assyria  was  consequentiy  lost  under  the  dty  mounds 
(§S  158-161)  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
yfl.  Grate-         Before  iSoo  a.d.  travelers  in  Persia  had  brought  bade  to 
the  unindi       Europe  a  number  of  copies  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  wlwi 
Penb^lltna  ^^  ^^  found  engraved  on  the  mined  walls  of  the  Peraan 
(1803)  palaces  (Fig.  1 1 6).     Tbese  inscriptions  were  observed  to  con- 

tain a  very  limited  number  of  cuneiform  signs,  and  hence  there 
seemed  to  be  some  possibility  of  learning  their  meaning.    In 
1 801  a  German  schoolmaster  at  Gottingen  named  Grotefend    | 
identified  and  read  the  names  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  and  some 
other  words  and  names  in  these  Persian  inscriptions.   He  was 
finally  able  to  read  two  short  Persian  inscriptions  in  cuneiform 
(Fig.  119),    These  were  the  first  Persian  inscriptions  to  be 
read  in  modem  times,  but  they  were  so  short  that  they  were 
far  from  including  all  the  cuneiform   signs  in   the  Persian   , 
alphabet,   and    Persian   cuneiform   writing   was   still    by  no 
means  deciphered. 
379.  Rawlin-        A  number  of  other  interested  Europ>ean  scholars  were  able 
c^herment     to  discover  the  sounds  of  nearly  all  the  other  signs  in  the 
tuMKOTm''^  Persian  cuneiform  alphabet     Meantime  a  gifted  British  officer, 
<iS4;)  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  while  he  was  stationed  in  Persia,  had  suc- 

ceeded in  collecting  far  more  Persian  inscriptions  than  were  avail- 
able in  Europe.   Among  them  was  the  great  Behistun  inscriptios 
1  The  Itteit  cuneiform  documect  known  i>  dated  6S  b.  c.  I 
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fr  'Pff  -W  ^TT  V=W  fr  £T  -W  *Wrn  <T  <n  E<  <m   r< 
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Fig.  iig.   The  Two  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  which  were 

FIRST  DECIPHERED  AND  READ  (§  278) 
The  Persian  scribes  separated  the  words  In  their  inscriptions  by  insert- 
ing an  oblique  wedge  between  all  words.  The  above  Arabic  numbers 
are  here  added  in  order  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  different  words.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  numbers  (except  /)  always  stand  where  the  oblique 
wedge  shows  a  new  word  begins.  Grotefend  (J  278)  noticed  that  the 
laine  word  is  repealed  a  number  of  tunes  in  each  of  theac  inscriptions. 
Id  E  compare  Nos.  3,  4,  j,  and  6,  and  they  will  be  recognized  as  the 
Kuneword.  In^itoccursalsofourtimes  {Nos.a.^ij.and^).  Asthese 
inscriptions  were  found  above  the  figures  of  Persian  kings,  Grotefend 
therefore  suspected  that  this  frequent  word  must  be  the  Persian  word 
for  "king."  Moreover,  as  it  occurs  in  both  inscriptions  as  No.  3,  the 
preceding  word  (No.  /)  would  probably  be  the  name  of  the  king,  the 
two  words  being  arranged  thus :  "  Darius  [thej  king."  Grotefend  then 
found  that  the  words  for  the  titles  of  the  kings  of  Persia  were  known 
in  later  Persian  documents.  Guided  by  the  known  titles,  he  attempted 
ibe  following  guess  a*  to  the  arrangement  and  meaning  of  the  words: 
1  s  3  4 

[the]  great  king 

r  s 

of  kings,  of  king  unknown  name  of  the  son 

a  Persian  king 
etc.  (6,  7,  and  8  meaning  "the  son  of  King  So-and-so").  He  next  ex- 
perimented with  the  known  names  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  judg- 
ing from  their  length,  he  found  that  the  probable  name  for  No.  t 
in  E  was  "  Darius,"  and  for  No.  /  in  ^  was  "  Xerxes."  The  result 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  izo 
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deciphering 
Babyloniui 

cuneifoiro 


of  Darius  (Fig.  ii;).  In  1847  Rawlinson  published  a  comi^de 

alphabet  of  the  Old  Peruan  cuneiform,  containing  thirty-niDC 

phonetic  signs.    Along  with  this  alphabet  he  published  also  a 

complete     transh- 
Kh           iha    -     V           ■    •    r  -  ih*  -    ■  r   >      t.      • 

„_    fc-_    „'       » .^  M-r-  ^— .      twn  of  the  Persian 

«TT  ^  T^WTcT^TfT  po^nofa^iom 

Behistun  inscnp- 
tion(^inF^.ii7)- 
This  showed  that 
he  had  completed 
the  dedphermenl 
of  the  Old  Pcraan 
cuneifonn  —  a  feat 
alt  the  more  re- 
markable on  the 
part  of  Rawlinson 
because  he  woriced 
in  the  Orient,  al- 
most entirely  in  ig- 
norance of  parallel 
work  by  scholais 
in  Europe. 

Scholars      wen 
now  able  for  the 
first  time  to  read 
Old  Persian  inscrip- 
tions,   and     mudi 
valuable    informa- 
tion   was    gained, 
especially   from  a 
study  of  dK  great 
Behistun       monu- 
ment (Fig.  117).    But  the  number  of  Persian  inscriptions  sur- 
viving is  very  small.    The  chief  value  of  the  ability  to  read 
andcnt  Permn  cuneifonn  records  lay  in  the  fact  that  tUs  i 


This  IE  the  Grit  word  id  Fig.  119,  BuppoMd  by 
GrolcEcnd  to  be  "  Xeraea."  Now,  juit  as  our 
"  Charles "  is  an  imperfect  fonn  of  the  ancieat 
name  "Carolui,"  so  the  name  we  call  "  Xeraes" 
wae  pronounced  by  the  old  PeniansA^i^ayonJii. 
The  above  seven  signs  therefore  should  be 
read:  Kh-sha-y-a-r-sha-a.  Grotefend  in  this 
way  learned  the  sounda  for  which  these  signs 
stood.  Now  some  of  these  signs  appear  in  the 
word  Grotefend  thought  was  "king"  in  Per- 
sian. Hence  it  was  now  possible  for  Grotefend 
to  see  if  he  could  find  out  how  to  pronounce 
the  ancient  Persian  word  for  "  king."  And  the 
reader  can  do  the  same.  Let  him  copy  on  a  slip 
of  paper  the  first  three  sign*  in  the  word  sup- 
posedly meaning  "king";  for  example,  use 
word  »  in  Fig.  119.  Now  take  these  three 
•igns  and  compare  them  with  the  signs  in 
"  Xenes  "  ( Fig.  1 10).  The  student  will  find  that 
the  three  signs  he  has  copied  are  the  same  as 
the  first,  second,  and  seventh  signs  in  the  word 
"Xer^tes"  (Fig.  120).  Let  us  write  down  in  a 
row  the  sounds  of  these  three  signs  (first,  secondi 
and  seventh),  and  we  find  we  have  Kh-iha-a. 
The  ancient  Persian  word  for  "king"  must  have 
begun  with  the  sounds  Ki-iAim.  When  we 
compare  this  with  "  shah,"  the  title  of  the 
present  king  of  Persia,  it  is  evident  that  Grote- 
fend was  on  the  right  road  to  decipher  Old 
Persian  cuneiform 
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Persian  writing  might  fonn  a  bridge  leading  over  to  an  under- 
standing  of  ancient  Babylonian  cuneifonn. 

Scholars  had  early  discovered  that  the  inscripdon  C  on  die  alt-  Db- 
Behistun  monument  was  written  with  the  same  cuneifonn  signs  one  of  tbe 
which  were  also  observahle  on  many  of  the  older  clay  tablets  ^^J^om 
(Figs.  80  and  92)  and  stone  monuments  found  in  Babylonia.   <"<  \a^t 
■  Meantime  the  inuseums  of  London  and  Paris  were  receiving  gutige  and 
great  sculptured  slabs  of  alabaster  (Figs.  loi,  105,  and  106)  ^^^" 
from  Nineveh  and  the  palace  of  Sai^n  (Fig.  104),  bearing  ^^^j!^ 
many  inscriptions,  all  in  the  language  and  writing  of  inscription 
C  on  the  Behistun  monument  (Fig.  117).    Scholars  therefore 
perceived  that  if  they  could  decipher  inscription  C  at  Behistun, 
they  would  be  atile  to  read  all  the  andent  documents  of  Baby* 
Ionia  and  Assyria,  reaching  bade  to  a  far  greater  age  than  the 
few  surviving  Pei^an  inscripdons. 

Every  indication  led  to  the  condusion  that  inscription  C  at  aSi.  Bthit- 
Behistun  was  a  Babylonian  translation  of  the  Persian  portion,  mem,  the 
already  translated  by  RawUnson.    The   Behistun  monument  s™e of 
mi^t  therefore  become  the  RosetU  Stone  of  Western  Asia,  WencmAita 
and  enable  scholars  to  read  the  ancient  Babylonian  language, 
as   the  Rosetta  Stone  had  enabled  them  to  read  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language.   We  can  diagram  this  situation  thus : 

KosBTTA  Stone  Behistun  Monuubht 

ContainiDE :  Containing : 

I.  Eg](pti«n  iiucription  i.  Babylonian  cuneifonn  faucrip- 

deciphered  by  scholan  by  tion  to  be  deciphered  by  schoUrs 

compaiiaon  with  by  comparison  with 

3.  Tbe  Greek  tranalatton  z.  The  Feraian  translation  under- 

mdeistood  by  (cholart  »(ood  by  tctaolare  (gince  Rawlin- 
son's  translation,  \  (79) 

Many  sdioIaTS  attadced  tbe  problem,  but  they  found  it  far  aS3-  R««Uc- 

more  difficult  than  the  dedpherment  of  the  Persian  had  been ;  cipherment 

for  ti»e  Persian  cuneiform  had  contained  only  forty  signs,  while  the  ? Jf^''""" 
fiabytonian  was  found  to  use  over  five  hundred  (see  f  309). 
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It  was  again  Rawlinson,  however,  who  accomplished  the  task. 
In  1850  he  pubhshed  his  results.  They  were  followed  die 
next  ye^  by  a  full  translation  of  the  Babylonian  pordon  of 
the  BehJstun  inscription. 

The  diy-mounds  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  at  once  b^an 
to  speak  and  to  tell  us,  piece  by  piece,  the  three  great  chapters 
of  histoiy  along  the  Two  Rivers  (Sections  14-20)  —  some-  . 
thing  over  twenty-five  hundred  years  of  the  story  of  man  in 
Western  Aaa,  of  which  the  world  before  had  been  entirely 
ignorant.  A  group  of  scholars  arose  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  vast  body  of  cuneiform  documents  on  day 
and  stone  which  was  then  coming  and  stiU  continues  to  come 
from  the  ruined  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  (Fig.  84).  We 
call  such  scholars  Assyriologists.  Thus  it  happened  tiiat  we 
owe  to  documents  left  us  by  the  Persian  kings  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  wonderful  branch  of  knowledge  and  the  recovery 
of  the  ancient  history  of  Western  Asia. 


Section  26.  The  Results  of  Persian  Ruie 
AND  ITS  Religious  Influence 

iSt  Decline        For  the  oriental  worid  as  a  whole,  Persian  rule  meant 
"    "*"        about  two  hundred  years  of  peaceful  prosperity  (ending  about 
333  B.C.).   The  Persian  kings,  however,  as  time  went  on,  were 
no  tonger  as  strong  and  skillful  as  Cyrus  and  Daiius.    They 
loved  luxury  and  ease  and  left  much  of  the  task  of  rulii^  to 
their  governors  and  offidals.  This  meant  corrupt  and  ineffective 
government ;  the  result  was  weakness  and  decline. 
386.  Chaiac        The  later  world,  especially  the  Greeks,  often  represented 
Pmian  kings  ^^  Persian  rulers   as  cruel   and    barbarous  oriental   tyrants. 
andtbeirniic  -pj^g  unfavorable  opinion  is  not  wholly  justified.    The  Persian 
emperors  felt  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  give  just  govern- 
ment to  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Darius  the  Great   in  the 
Behistun  Inscription  (Fig.  117)  says:  "On  this  account  Ahu- 
ramazda  brought  me  help,  .  .  .  because  I  was  not   wicked 
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nor  was  I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant,  neither  I  nor  any  of  my 
line.  I  have  ruled  according  to  righteousness."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Persian  Empire,  the  largest  the  ancient  world 
had  thus  far  seen,  enjoyed  a  government  far  more  just  and 
humane  than  any  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  East 

Many  such  statements  as  that  of  Darius  just  quoted  show  aS^  S|>ieid 
that  the  Persian  rulers  were  devoted  followers  of  Zoroaster's  religion 
teaching.  Their  power  carried  this  noble  faith  throughout 
Western  Asia  and  especially  into^Asia  Minor.  Here  Mithras, 
regarded  hy  Zoroaster  as  a  helper  of  Ahuramazda  (S  253)> 
appeared  as  a  hero  of  light,  and  finally  as  a  Sun-god,  who 
gradually  outshone  Ahuxamazda  himself.  From  Asia  Minor 
Mithras  passed  into  Europe^and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  faith 
in  the  mighty  Persian  god  spread  far  and  wide  throi^h  the 
Koman  Empire,  to  become  a  dangerous  competitor  of  Chris- 
tianity (§  1064). 

In  matters  of  religion,  as  in  many  other  things,  die  Persian  aSS.  Far- 
Empire  completed  the  breakdown  of  national  boundaries  and  ^petiiion 
the  banning  of  a  long  period  when  the  leading  religions  of  ^™§(^"n^ 
the  East  were  called  upon  to  compete  in  a  great  contest  for  the 
mastery  among  all  the  nations.   The  most  important  of  the  re- 
ligions which  thus  found  themselves  thrown  into  a  world  struggle 
for  chief  place  under  the  dominion  of  Persia  was  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews.   While  we  leave  the  imperial  family  of  Persia 
to  suffer  that  slow  decline  which  always  besets  a  long  royal 
line  in  the  Orient,  we  may  glance  briefly  at  the  little  Hebrew 
kingdom  among  the  Persian  vassals  in  the  West,  which  was 
destined  to  influence  the  history  of  man  more  profoundly  than 
any  of  the  great  empires  of  the  early  world. 

QOESTIORS 

Sectio.N  21.    What  great  race  inhabited  the  northern  grasslands? 

How  did  their  migradons  finally  distribute  ihem  P    What  rival  line 

confronted  them  on  the  south?   Describe  the  life  and  dispersion  of 

the  I  ndo-Eurofiean  parent  people.  Where  are  their  descendants  now  ? 
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Section  22.  From  whom  did  the  Aryan  people  come  forth? 
What  became  of  them  when  they  left  their  first  home  ?  What  great 
tribes  of  the  Aryans  came  toward  the  Fertile  Crescent?  Who  mi 
their  great  prophet,  and  what  did  be  teach  ?  When  did  he  probaM; 
Uve? 

Section  23.  What  can  you  say  of  the  rise  and  conquests  of 
Cyrus?  What  race  did  he  subdue  on  the  Fertile  Crescent?  Whar 
race  thus  became  the  leaders?  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Persian 
Empire?   How  long  had  it  taken  to  conquer  it?  Give  dates. 

Section  24.  Did  the  Per^ns  possess  a  dvilizadon  hice  those 
which  they  found  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  F  Describe  the  oi|;aiii- 
lation  of  the  Empire  by  Darius,  and  his  nile.  What  was  the  land 
system  like  ?  What  can  you  say  about  his  plans  for  commerce  by 
sea  and  land?  Where  was  the  capital?  How  did  Per^an  architec- 
ture arise?   Give  examples. 

Section  25.  Can  you  write  the  three  signs  with  which  the  anatnl 
Persians  b^an  their  word  for  "king"?  'WbatiatiieinoderTt  Persian 
word  for  "  king  "  F  What  monument  became  the  Rosetta  Stone  of 
Western  Asia?   Can  you  wplain  how ?  What  was  the  resuh? 

Section  26.  How  long  did  the  Persian  Empire  last  ?  Give  dates. 
What  can  you  say  about  the  character  of  the  Persian  kings?  What 
was  happening  among  the  religions  of  the  East?  What  great  reU- 
gion  was  involved  in  this  struggle  ? 

Note.  The  iketch  below  ihons  the  ruins  of  Penepolii  <cf.  Fig.  ii6). 
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CHAPTER  VII 

thb  hebrews  and  the  decline  of  the  okibnt 

Section  27.    Palestine  and  the  Predecessors  of 
THE  Hebrews  there 

The  home  of  the  Hebrews  was  on  the  west  end  of  the  aSg.  atu- 
Fertile  Crescent  (S  131),  in  a  land  now  called  Palestine.'    It  ewenrof 
is  the  region  lying  along  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Mediter-  J^J^'^'^jiJ^ 
ranean  —  a  narrow  strip  between  desert  and  sea ;  for  while  the  Hebtew* 
sea  limits  it  on  the  west,  the  wastes  of  the  desert-bay  (§  133) 
sweep  northward,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine 
(see  map,  p.  loi).   It  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  less  than  ten  thousand  square  miles  are  included 
within  these  limits;    that  is,  Palestine  was  somewhat  larger 
than  the  state  of  Vermont. 

Much  of  this  area  is  unproductive,  for  the  desert  intrudes  ago.  char- 
upon  southern  Palestine  and  rolls  northward  in  gaunt  and  pijcnine 
arid  limestone  hills,  even  surrounding  Jerusalem  (Fig.  127). 
The   valleys   of  northern   Palestine,  however,  are  rich   and 


NOTB.   The  above 

Egypt  about  1 900  B.C.  u  they  appealed  on  the  estate  of  a  feudal  baion  in  Egypt 
(}  99).  The  Egyptitn  noble  had  thia  picture  of  them  painted  with  othen  in  hia 
Knnb  (Pi£.  57),  where  it  Mill  it.  Obierve  the  thoca,  aandala,  and  gay  woolen 
dotfaing,  the  coatume  of  the  Paleilinian  towns,  worn  by  theie  Canaanitea ;  observe 
abo  the  metal  weapons  which  they  cany.  The  manufacture  of  these  thinga 
oeated  induatiiea  which  had  begun  Co  flouriah  among  the  towna  in  Syria  and 
ftlearine  by  thia  time.  Notice  alio  the  type  of  face,  with  the  prominent  noae, 
•diich  showa  that  Hittite  blood  waa  already  mixed  with  the  Semitic  blood  of 
Amc  eviy  dvellera  in  Paleatlne  (IMg.  146). 

'  On  <lw  origin  of  (he  name  aee  {  379. 

'97  ,-  I 
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productive.  The  entire  land  is  without  summer  rains  and  is 
dependent  upon  a  rainy  season  (the  winter)  for  moisture. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  irrigation,  and  the  harvest  is 
therefore  scantier  than  in  lands  enjoying  summer  rains.  Only 


Fig.  121.  Ancient  Egvptian  Painting  of  a  Brickyard  with 

Asiatic    Captives    engaged    in    Brickhaking    (Fifteenth 

Century  b.c.) 

The  Hebrew  slaves  working  in  the  Egyptian  brickyards  (see  Eiod.  i, 
14  and  V,  6-19)  must  have  looked  like  Chia  when  Moses  l«d  them  forth 
into  Asia  (S  :93).  At  the  left  below.'the  soft  clay  is  being  mixed  in 
two  piles;  one  laborer  helps  load  a  basket  of  clay  on  the  shoulder  of 
another,  who  carries  it  to  (he  brick-molderi  at  the  right  above.  Here  a 
laborer  empties  the  clay  from  his  basket,  while  the  nolder  before  him 
fills  with  clay  an  oblong  box,  which  is  the  mold.  He  has  already 
finished  three  bricks.  At  the  left  above,  a  molder  spreads  out  the 
soft  bricks  with  spaces  between  for  the  circulation  of  air  to  make 
them  jlry  quickly  in  the  sun.  The  overseer,  staff  in  hand,  sits  in  the 
upper  right-hand  comer,  and  below  him  we  see  a  workman  carrying 
away  the  dried  bricks,  hanging  from  a  yoke  on  his  shoulders.  Thus 
were  made  the  bricks  used  for  thousands  of  years  for  the  buildings 
forming  so  large  a  part  of  the  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  from  the 
Orient  to  Athens  and  Rome  (9  548} 

the  northeni  end  of  the  Palestinian  coast  has  any  harbors 
(Fig.  159),  but  these  were  early  seized  by  the  Phosnidans 
(Sections  39-40).  Palestine  thus  remained  cut  off  from  the 
sea.  In  natural  resources  it  was  too  poor  (Fig.  129)  ever  to 
develop  prosperity  or  political  power  like  its  great  dvilized 
neighbors  on  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  or  in  Syria  and  Phcenida. 
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Here  at  the  west  end  of  the  Fertile  Crescent,  as  at  the  east  aoi.  Minute 
end,  the  Semitic  nomads  from  the  desert-bay  (reread  Section  I3)  "ivlu^'jon 
mingled  with  the  dwellers  in  the  northern  mountains.     The  ^fojjfjf,'"^ 
Kortherners,  chiefly  Hittites  from  Asia  Minor(§§35i— 360),  left  Hebrews 
their  mark,  on  the  Semites  of  Palestine.    The  prominent  aquiline  Babylonian 
nose,  still  considered  to  be  the  mark  of  the  Semite,  especially  *""°8 
of  the  Jew,  was  really  a  feature  belonging  to  the  (non-Semitic) 
Hittites,  who  intermarried  with  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
gave  them  this  Hittite  type  of  face  (see  Fig.  146).    Stnmge 
faces  from  many  a  foreign  dime  therefore  crowded  the  market 
places  of  Palestine,  amid  a  babel  of  various  dialects.     Here 
the  rich  jewelry,  bronze  dishes,  and  ivory  furniture  of  the  Nile 
craftsmen  (Fig.  73)  mingled  with  the  pottery  of  the  v^^gean 
Islands  (Fig.  136),  the  red  earthenware  of  the  Hittites,  or  the 
gay  woolens  of  Babylonia,   The  donkeys  (headpiece,  p.  197), 
which  lifted  their  complaining  voices  above  the  hubbub  of  the 
market,  had  grazed  along  the  shores  of  both  Nile  and  Euphrates, 
and  their  masters  had  trafficked  beneath  the  Babylonian  temple 
towers  (Fig.  104)  as  well  as  under  the  shadow  of  the  Theban 
obelisks  (Fig.  65).    We  lecal!  how  traffic  with  Babylonia  had 
taught  these  Western  Semites  to  write  the  cuneiform  hand 
(§  187).    Palestine  was  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  between 
Asia  and  Africa — a  middle  ground  where  the  civilizations  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia,  of  Phcenicia,  the  ^gean,  and  Asia  Minor, 
all  represented  by  their  wares,  met  and  commingled  as  they  did 
nowhere  else  in  the  early  Orient 

Just  as  the  merchandise  of  the  surrounding  nations  met  in  ^.  Pales- 
peaccful  competition  in  the  markets  of  Palestine,  so  the  armies  gll.%  tactic- 
of  these  nations  also  met  there  in  battle.     The  situation  of  ^i""^^(* 
Palestine,  between  its  powerful  neighbors  on  the  Nile  and  on  the 
Euphrates,  made  it  the  battleground  where  these  great  nations 
fought  for  many  centuries  (§  Z13).    Over  and  over  again  un- 
happy Palestine  went  through  the  experience  of  little  Belgium 
in  the  conflict  between  Germany  and  France  in  1914.    Eg)'pt 
held  Palestine  for  many  centuries  (S  108),    Later  we  recall 
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how  Assyria  conquered  it  (5§  311-214).  Chaldea  also  bdd 
it  (S  234),  and  we  finally  found  it  in  the  power  of  Persia 
(S  263).  When,  therefore,  the  Hebrews  originally  took  poi- 
session  of  the  land,  there  was  little  prospect  that  they  would 
ever  long  enjoy  freedom  from  foreign  oppression. 


Section  28.    The  Settlement  of  .  the  Hebrews  ih 
Palestine  and  the  United  Hebrew  Kingdom 

The  Hebrews  were  all  originally  men  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
wandering  with  their  flocks  and  herds  and  slowly  drifting  over 
into  their  final 
home  in  Pales- 
tine(read§Si33- 
141).  For  two 
centuries  (about 
1400  to  1200 
B.C.)  their  move- 
ment from  the 
desert  into  Pal- 
estine continued. 
Another  group  of 
their  tribes  had 
been  slaves  in 
Egypt,  where  tfiey 
had  sufTered  much 
hardship      (Figs. 


Fig.  122.  BmcK  Storehouse  Rooms 
THOUGHT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  BUILT  BY  He- 
brew    Slaves     in     Egypt    (Thirteenth 

Centurv  B.C.) 
This  storehouse  is  in  the  city  of  Pithom  on 
the  ease  of  the  Nile  Delta.  It  was  built  by 
Ramses  II,  whose  face  w«  see  in  Fig.  123. 
The  making  of  the  brick  for  such  buildings 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  Ill 


and 


") 


under  a  cruel  Pha- 
raoh (Fig.  123)- 
They  were  successfully  led  out  of  Egypt  by  their  heroic  leader 
Moses,  a  great  national  hero  whose  achievements  they  never 
forgot.  On  entering  Palestine  the  Hebrews  found  the  Ca- 
naanites  (§  141)  already  dwelling  there  in  flourishing  towns 
protected  by  mas^ve  walls  (Figs.  124  and  135).  The  Hebrews 
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were  able  to  capture  only  the  weaker  Canaanite  towns  (Fig.  i  a6), 
As  the  rough  Hebrew  shepherds  looked  across  the  highlands  of 
north  Palestine  they  beheld  their  kindred  scattered  over  far- 
stretching  hilltops,  with  the  frowning  walls  of  many  a  Canaanite 
stronghold       (F^. 
1 3  7 )  rising  between 
them.     Even  Jeru- 
salem in  the  Judean 
highlands  (Fig.  127) 
for  centuries  defied 
die  assaults  of  the 
Hebrew     invaders 
(Fig.  ,,6). 

Let  us  remember 
&at  these  uncon- 
quered  Canaanite 
bnTOS  now  possessed 
a  civilization  fifteen 
hundred  years  okl, 
with  comfortable 
bouses,  government. 


J     ,.  .  Fig.  123.  Mummy  OP  Ramses  II,  COMMONLY 

intr.  and  reli£noD —  „ 

^'  ^*  THOUGHT  TO    BE  THE    PHARAOH   WHO  EN- 

a  dvihiation  which  slaved  the  Hebrews 

the    rude    Hebrew    c     .        i  .    ^  .v  .■       z 

See  J  115  tor  account  of  the  preservaLon  of 
shepherds  were  soot  the  bodies  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  Ramses  II 
adopting;  for  they  diedabouti225H.c..thatn,overlhiny-onehun- 
CDuU  not  avoid  inter-  dredyearaago,  lie  was  about  ninety  yeara  old. 
COUMDOtavoia  mter  j^  ^^  probably  he  who  treated  the  Hebrews 
course  with  the  un-  .o  cruelly,  as  told  in  Exodus  v,  6-19  (§  293) 
subdued  Canaanite 

towns,  as  trade  and  business  threw  them  together.  This  min* 
gling  with  the  Canaanites  produced  the  most  profound  changes 
in  the  life  of  the  Hebrews.  Most  of  &\«a\  left  their  tents  (head- 
piece, p.  100)  and  b^an  to  build  houses  like  those  of  the  Ca- 
naanites (Fig.  las) ;  they  put  off  the  rough  sheepskin  they  had 
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worn  in  the  desert,  and  they  put  on  fine  Canaanite  raiment  of 
gayly  colored  woven  wool  (headpiece,  p.  197).  After  a  time,  in 
appearance,  occupation,  and  manner  of  life  the  Hebrews  were 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Canaanites  among  whom  ibej' 
now  lived.  In  short,  they  had  adopted  Canaanite  civilization, 
just  as  newly  arrived  immigrants  among  us  soon  adopt  our 
clothing  and  our  ways.  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrews  intermarried 
with  the  Canaanites,  they  received  enough  Hittite  blood  to 
acquire  the  Hittite  type  of  face  (Fig.  146). 

These  changes  did  not  proceed  everywhere  at  the  same  rate. 
The  Hebrews  in  the  less  fertile  South  were  more  attached  to 
the  old  desert  life,  so  that  many  would  not  give  up  the  tent 


Fig.  124.  The  Long  Mound  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Jemcho 

The  walls  of  the  city  and  the  ruins  of  the  houses  (Fi^  1 25)  are  buried 

under  the  lubbish  which  makes  up  this  mound.    Many  of  the  ancinl 

cities  of  Palestine,  as  old  as  2500  B.C.,  are  no7  such  mounds  as  this 

and  the  old  freedom  of  the  desert.    The  wandering  life  of  Ae 

nomad  shepherd  on  the  Judean  hills  could  still  be  seen  from 

the  walls  of  Jerusalem,    Here,  then,  were  two  differing  mode 

of  life  among  the  Hebrews:  in  the  fertile  North  of  Palestine 

we  find  the  settled  life  of  the  town  and  its  outlying  fields;  in 

the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wandering  bfe  of  the  noroad 

still  went  on.    For  centuries  this  difference  formed  an  jmpor 

tant  cause  of  discord  amoi^  the  Hebrews, 

■xfi.  Foun-  Fortunately  for  the  Hebrews,  Egypt  waa  now  in  a  state  (rf 

Hebiew     '   decline  (iioo  B.C.)  (5  124)  and  Assyria  had  not  yet  conquered 

^'fil^twli"''  *«  West  (S  108).  But  a  Mediterranean  people  called  Philistines 

(headpiece,  p.  252,  and  §  379)  had  at  thb  time  migrated  item 

the  island  of  Crete  to  the  sea  plain  at  the  soutiiwest  comer  of 
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Palestine  (see  map,  p.  1 96).  By  1 100  b.c.  these  Philistines  formed 
ft  highly  dvilized  and  warlike  nation,  or  group  of  city-kingdoms, 
Hard  pressed  by  the  Philistines,  the  Hebrew  local  leaders,  or 
judges,  as  they  were  called,  found  it  hard  to  unite  their  people 
into  a  nation.    About  a  generation  before  the  year  1000  B.C., 


Fig.  135,  Ruins  of  the  Houses  of  Ancient  Jericho 
Only  the  atone  foundations  of  these  houses  are  preserved.  The  walls 
were  of  sun-baked  brick,  and  the  rains  of  over  three  thousand  years  have 
washed  them  away;  for  these  houses  date  from  about  1500  B.C.,  and 
in  them  lived  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Hebrews  found  in  Palestine 
({  >93).  Here  we  find  the  pottery  jars,  glass,  and  dishes  of  the  house- 
hold; also  things  carved  of  stone,  like  seals,  amulets,  and  ornaments 
of  metal.  The  industri4i  oS  these  people  were  clearly  learned  from 
Egypt  (S  291).  Cuneiform  tablets  of  clay  found  in  these  ruins  shovr 
the  influence  of  Babylonian  business  {|S  1S7,  and  291) 

however,  a  popular  leader  named  Sa.ul  succeeded  in  gaining  for 
himself  the  office  of  king.  The  new  king  was  a  Southerner  who 
Still  loved  the  old  nomad  customs ;  he  had  no  fixed  abode  and 
dwelt  in  a  tent  In  the  fierce  struggle  to  thrust  back  the  Philis- 
tines, Saul  was  disastrously  defeated,  and,  seeing  the  rout  of  hia 
army,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword  and  ao  died  (about  1000  b,c.). 
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In  a  few  years  the 
ability  of  David,  odc 
of  Saul's  daring  men 
at  anns  whom  he  had 
unjustly  outiawed,  won 
the    support    of    the 
South.  Seeing  the  im- 
portance of   possess- 
ing  a   strong   castle, 
the   sagadous    David 
selected    the    andent 
fortress  on  the  steep 
hill  of  Jerusalem  (pig. 
127),  hitherto  held  by 
the   Canaanites.     He 
therefore  gained  pos- 
session of  it  and  made 
it  his  residence.    Here 
he   ruled  for   a   time 
as  king  of  the  South, 
till  his  valor  as  a  sol- 
dier and  his  victories 
on  all  sides  won  him 
Fig.  126.    Letter  of  the  Egyptian      also    the    support    of 
Governor  of  Jerusalem  telling  of     ^^  ^^^^  prosperous 
THE  Invasion  of  Palestine  by  the 
Hebrews  (Fourteenth  Century  b.c.) 
Tlie  letter  ia  a  clajr  tablet  written  in  Baby- 
lonian cuneiform  by  the  terrilied  Egyptian 

governor,  who  bega  the  Pharaoh  for  help,  saying:  "The  KlutUru 
[Hebrews]  are  taking  the  cities  of  the  king.  No  ruler  remaina  ta  the 
king,  my  lord ;  all  are  lost."  The  king  of  Egypt  to  whom  he  wrote 
thus  was  Ikhnaton,  at  a  time  when  the  Egyptian  Empire  in  Asia  wu 
falling  to  pieces  (§  izz).  This  letter  is  one  of  a  group  of  three  hun- 
dred such  cuneifonn  letters  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Ikhnaton'i 
palace  at  Tell  el-Amarna  (or  Amama),  and  called  the  Amama  L.ettet% 
the  oldest  body  of  international  correspondence  in  the  world.  We  find 
in  them  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Hebrews  (cf.  Fig.  93  and  *e«  (  187) 
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off,  and  David  ruled  over  an  extensive  Hebrew  kingdom.  He 
enjoyed  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  his  people  never  forgot 
his  heroic  deeds  as  a  warrior  nor  his  skill  as  a  poet  and  »nger. 


Fic.  127.    Glimpse  of  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem  froh  the 

Low  Valley  below  the  Old  Canaanite  Fortress 
The  houset  on  the  right  of  this  valley  belong  to  the  modem  village  of 
SDoam ;  but  on  the  teft  we  see  the  high  walls  of  Jenjaalem  where  they 
pau  around  the  ancient  place  of  the  temple.  Here  above  us  at  the  left, 
looking  down  several  hundred  feet  into  this  valley,  was  the  Canaanite 
fortress  captured  by  David  (§  297),  but  it  long  ago  fell  into  ruin  and 
disappeared.  The  nalt  we  see  here  is  of  a  much  later  date.  The  Ca- 
naanite fortress  must  have  looked  vety  much  like  the  castle  of  David's 
northern  neighbor,  the  king  of  Samal  {Fig.  97).  (Drawn  from  photo- 
graph by  Underwood  &  Underwood) 

David's  son,  Solomon,  became,  like  Hammurapi,  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  East.  He  trafficked  in  horses  and 
launched  a  trading  fleet  in  partnership  with  Hiram,  the  Phcenidan 
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39B.  Solo-       king  of  Tyre.    His  wealth  enabled  him  to  many  a  daughter 
di^im''of'"    "f  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  he  delighted  in  oriental  luxury  and 
tuskmgdom    display.  He  removed  the  portable  tent  which  the  Hd>rews  had 
9JO  B.C.)         thus  far  used  as  a  temple,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Hiram, 
who  loaned  him  skilled  Phcenidan  workmen,  he  built  a  ridi 
temple  of  stone  in  Jerusalem  (Fig.  127).    Such  splendor  de- 
manded a  great  income,  and  to  secure  it  he  weighed  down 
the  Hebrews  with  heavy  taxes.  The  resulting  discontent  of  his 
subjects  was  so  great  that,  under  Solomon's  son,  the  Northern 
tribes  withdrew  from  the  nation  and  set  up  a  king  of  thdr 
own.    Thus  the  Hebrew  nation  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms 
before  it  was  a  century  old. 

Section  29.   The  Two  Hebrew  Kingdoms 
399.  The  There  was  much  hard  feeling  between  the  two  Hebrew  kii^- 

tweendietwo  doms,  and  sornetimes  fighting.    Israel,  as  we  caU  the  Northern 
Hebrew  kingdom,  was  rich  and  prosperous ;  its  market  places  were  Hied 

with  industry  and  commerce ;  its  fertile  fields  produced  plenti- 
ful crops,  Israel  displayed  the  wealth  and  success  of  town 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  Judah,  the  Southern  kingdom,  was 
poor;  her  land  was  meager  (Fig.  128);  besides  Jerusalem  she 
had  no  lai^e  towns ;  matiy  of  the  people  still  wandered  with 
their  flocks. 
300.  The  These  two  methods  of  life  came  into  conflict  in  many  ways, 

conirasiuptm  ^lut  especially  in  religion.   Every  old  Canaanite  town  had  for 
religion  centuries  its  local  town  god,  called  its  "  haai,"  or  "  lord,"    The 

Hebrew  townsmen  found  it  very  natural  to  worship  the  gods 
of  their  neighbors,  the  Canaanite  townsmen.  They  were  thus 
unfaithful  to  their  old  Hebrew  God  Yahveh  (or  Jehovah).'  To 
some  devout  Hebrews,  therefore,  and  especially  to  those  in  the 
South,  the  Canaanite  gods  seemed  to  be  the  protectors  of  the 
wealthy  class  in  the  towns,  with  their  luxury  and  injustice  to 

I  The  Hebrevs  pronounced  the  name  of  their  God  "Yihveh."  The  pM- 
■nisundenlanding  of  (he  pronundaliDD  of  the  word  "  Yahveh." 
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the  poor,  while  Yahveh  appeared  as  the  guardian  of  the  sim- 
pler shepherd  life  of  the  desert,  and  therefore  the  protector  of 
the  poor  and  needy. 

There  was  growii^  reason  for  such  beliefs.  Less  than  a  cen-  3 
tuiy  after  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Ahab,  a  king  of  ' 
the  North,  had  had  Naboth,  one  of  his  subjects,  killed  in  order  ' 
to  seize  a  vineyard  belonging  to  Nabotii,  and  thus  to  enlarge 


FlG.  128.   The  Stony  and  Unproductive  Fields  of  Judah 

Jndah  is  largely  made  up  of  sterile  ridgea  like  this  in  the  background. 

Note  the  BcantinesE  of  the  growing  grain  in  the  foreground 

his  palace  gardens.  Reports  of  such  wrongs  sthred  the  anger 
of  Elijah,  a  Hebrew  of  old  nomad  habits,  who  lived  in  the 
desert  cast  of  the  Jordan.  Still  wearing  his  desert  sheepskin, 
he  suddenly  appeared  before  Ahab  in  the  ill-gotten  vineyard 
and  denounced  the  king  for  his  seizure  of  it.  Thus  this  un- 
couth figure  from  the  desert  proclaimed  war  between  Yahveh 
and  the  injustice  of  town  life.  Elijah's  followers  finally  slew  not 
only  the  entire  Northern  royal  family,  but  also  the  priests  of 
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the  Canaanite  gods  (or  baals).  Such  violent  methods,  however, 
could  not  accomplish  lasting  good.  They  were  the  methods 
of  Hebrews  who  thought  of  Yahveh  only  as  a  war  god 

Besides  such  violent  leaders  as  these,  there  were  also  among 
the  Hebrews  more  peaceable  men,  who  likewise  chafed  under 
the  injustice  of  town  life.  These  men  turned  fondly  back  to  the 
grand  old  days  of  their  shepherd  wanderings,  out  on  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  desert,  where  no  man  "  ground  the  faces  of  the 
poor."  This  point  of  view  is  picturesquely  set  forth  in  a  simple 
narrative  history  of  the  Hebrew  forefathers  —  a  glorified  (Mcturc 
of  their  shepherd  life,  as  we  find  it  in  the  immortal  tales  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs,  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  of  Jacob  and  Joseph. 
These  tales  belong  among  the  noblest  literature  which  has  sur- 
vived to  us  from  the  past  (see  Gen.  xxiv,  xxvii,  Kxviii,  xxxvii, 
xxnx-xlvii,  13).  We  should  notice  also  that  they  are  the  earliest 
example  of  historical  writing  in  prose  which  we  have  inherited 
from  any  people.  I 

Another  century  passed,  and  about  750  ac  another  dingy 
figure  in  sheepskin  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Bethel,  where  the 
Northern  kingdom  had  an  important  temple.  It  was  Amos,  a 
shepherd  from  the  hills  of  Judah  in  the  south.  In  the  solitudes 
of  his  shepherd  life  Amos  had  learned  to  see  in  Yahvdi  far 
more  than  a  war  god  of  the  desert.  To  him  Yahveh  seemed  to 
be  a  God  of  fatherly  kindness,  not  demanding  bloo^  butchery 
like  that  practiced  by  Elijah's  followers  (§  301),  but  ^evcTth^ 
less  a  God  who  rebuked  the  selfish  and  oppres^ve  wealthy  dass 
of  the  towns.  The  simple  shepherd  could  not  resist  the  inner 
impulse  to  joum^  to  the  Northern  kingdom  and  proclaim  to 
the  luxurious  townsmen  there  the  evils  of  their  manner  of  life. 

We  can  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  prosperous  Northern 
Hebrews  as  they  suddenly  met  this  rude  she^^eid  figure  dad 
in  sheepskin,  standing  at  a  street  comer  addressing  a  crowd 
of  townsmea  He  was  denouncing  their  showy  dothcs,  fine 
houses,  beautiful  furniture  (Fig.  100),  and,  above  all,  their  cor- 
rupt lives  and  hard-hcartedness  toward  the  poor,  whose  lands 
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they  sdzed  for  debt  and  whose  labor  they  gained  by  enslaving 
their  fellow  Hebrews.  These  things  had  been  unknown  in  the 
desert  By  such  addresses  as  these  Amos,  of  course,  endangered 
his  life,  but  he  thus  became  the  first  social  reformer  in  Asia. 
We  apply  the  term  "  prophet "  to  such  great  Hebrew  leaders 
who  pointed  out  the  way  toward  unselfish  living,  brotheriy  kind- 
ness, and  a  higher  type  of  religion.  The  same  kind  of  effort  to 
lead  men  to  show  justice  and  kindness  toward  all,  especially 
toward  the  poor,  had  long  been  known  in  Egypt  (§  100),  and  it 
is  possible  that  Amos  had  heard  of  such  Egyptian  teachings. 
Fearing  that  his  teachings  might  be  lost  if  they  remained  merely 
spoken  words,  Amos  finally  sat  down  and  put  his  sennons  into 
writing,  and  thus  they  have  survived  to  us  (S§  316-317).    . 

For  while  all  this  had  been  going  on,  the  Hebrews  had  been  w.  ti 
learning  to  write,  as  so  many  of  their  nomad  predecessors  t,^^ 
on  the  Fertile  Crescent  had  done  before  them  (§§  167  and 
301).  They  were  now  abandoning  the  clay  tablet  (Fig.  126), 
and  they  wrote  on  papyrus  with  the  Egyptian  pen  and  ink 
(Fig.  loi).  They  borrowed  .their  alphabet  from  the  Phteni- 
dan  and  Aramaean  merdiants  (§-305).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  eariiest  Hebrew  historian's  admiration  for  the  nomad 
life  (§  303)  —  although  the  nomads  were  without  writing  —  did 
not  prevent  him  from  making  use  of  this  new  and  great  con- 
venience of  town  life;  that  is,  writing.  The  rolls  containing 
the  beautiful  tales  of  the  patriarchs,  or  bearing  the  teachings  of 
such  men  as  Amos,  were  the  first  books  which  the  Hebrews 
produced  —  thdr  first  literature.  Such  rolls  of  papyrus  were 
exactly  like  those  which  had  been  in  use  in  Egypt  for  over  two 
thousand  years.  The  discovery  of  the  household  papers  of  a 
Hebrew  community  in  Egypt  has  shown  us  just  how  such  a 
page  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  writing  looked  (Fig.  131).  But 
Sterature  remained  the  only  art  the  Hebrews  possessed.  They 
had  no  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  and  if  they  needed 
these  things  they  borrowed  from  their  great  neighbors  —  Egypt, 
Phoenicia  (f  39S),  Damascus,  or  Assyria. 
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Section  30.   The  Destruction  of  the  Hebrew 
Kingdoms  bv  Assvria  and  Chaldea 

A.  De-  While  the  Hebrews  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  their  own 

e'^otUwrn  Conflicts  at  home,  such  men  as  Amos  had  also  perceived  and 
nedom  proclaimed  the  dangers  coming  from  abroad,  from  b^ond  the 
II  B.C.)  borders  of  Palestine,  especially  Assyria.  Amos  indeed  announced 
the  coming  destmction  of  the  Northern  kingdom  by  Assyria, 
because  of  the  evil  lives  of  the  people.  As  Amos  had  foreseen, 
Assyria  first  swept  away  Damascus  (SS  308  and  312).  The  king- 
dom of  Israel,  thus  left  exposed,  was  the  next  victim,  and  Samaria, 
its  capital,  was  captured  by  the  Assjrrians  in  732  B.C.  (§  us). 
Many  of  the  imhappy  Northern  Hebrews  were  carried  away  as 
captives,  and  the  Northern  nation,  called  Israel,  was  destroyed 
after  having  existed  for  a  littie  over  two  centuries. 

The  national  hopes  of  the  Hebrews  were  now  centered  in 
the  helpless  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  struggled  on  for 
over  a  century  and  a  quarter  more,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
world  conflict,  in  which  Assyria  was  the  unchallenged  cham- 
pion. Thus  far  thoughtful  Hebrews  had  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  their  God  as  dwelling  and  ruling  in  Palestine  only. 
Did  he  have  power  also  over  the  vast  workl  arena  where  aB 
the  great  nations  were  f^hting?  But  if  so,  was  not  Assut 
(Fig.  102),  the  great  god  of  victorious  Assyria,  strotiger  than- 
Yahveh,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews?  And  many  a  despairing 
Hebrew,  as  he  looked  out  over  the  hills  of  Palestine,  wasted 
by  the  armies  of  Assyria  (Fig.  129),  felt  in  his  heart  that 
Assur,  the  god  of  the  Assyrians,  must  indeed  be  stronger  than 
Yahveh,  God  of  the  Hebrews. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  somber  doubts  like  these,  in  the  years 
before  700  B.C.,  that  the  princely  prophet  Isaiah,  in  one  great 
oration  after  another,  addressed  the  multitudes  which  filled  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  hosts  of  Soinacherib  were  at  Ae 
gates  (Fig.  130),  and  the  terrified  throngs  in  the  dty  were 
expecting  at  any  moment  to  hear  the  thunder  of  the  great 
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Assyrian  war  engines  (headpiece,  p.  14.0)  battering  down  the 
dumbling  watis  of  their  dty,  as  they  had  crushed  the  walls  of 
Damascus  and  Samaria.  Then  the  bold  words  of  the  dauntless 
Isaiah  lifted  them  from  despair  like  the  triumphant  call  of  a 
trumpet   He  told  them  that  Yahveh  ruled  a  kingdom  far  laiger 


Fig.  129.  Hebrews  faying  Tribute  to  the  Kikg  of  Assyria 
The  Assyrian  king,  Shalmaneser  III,  stands  at  the  left,  followed  by  two 
■ttendants.  Before  him  hovers  the  winged  gun-disk  (5  no  and  Fig.  102). 
HU  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  canipaigning  in 
the  West  against  Damascus  (g  ioS),  so  frightened  the  Hebrews  of  the 
Northern  kingdom  Chat  their  king  (Jehu)  sent  gifts  to  the  Assyrian  king 
by  sn  envoy  whom  we  see  here  bowing  down  at  the  king's  feet.  Behind 
the  Hebrew  envoy  are  two  Assyrian  officers  who  are  leading  up  a  line  of 
thirteen  Hebrews  (not  included  here)  hearing  gifts  of  silver,  gold,  etc. 
Although  it  was  over  a  century  before  the  Assyrian  kings  succeeded  in 
capturing  Damascus  (§3  zoS,  ziz,  and  213),  Uiis  incident  showed  the 
Hebrews  what  they  might  expect.  The  scene  is  carved  on  a  black  si 


tfian  Palestine  —  that  He  controlled  the  great  world  arena, 
where  He,  and  not  Assur,  was  the  triumphant  champion.  If  the 
Assyrians  had  wasted  and  plundered  Palestine,  it  was  because 
they  ^vere  but  the  lash  in  the  hands  of  Yahveh,  who  was  using 
them  as  a  scourge  to  punish  Judah  for  its  wrongdoing.  Isaiah 
made  this  all  dear  to  the  people  by  vivid  oriental  illustrations, 
calling  Assyria  the  "  rod  "  of  Yahveh's  anger,  scourging  the 
Hebrews  (Isa.  x,  j-^S)- 
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Fig.  130.  Sennacherib,  King  OF  Assyria, 

RECEIVING  Captive  Hebrews 
The  anUl,.  endeavoring  to  sketch  the  stony 
hills  of  southern  Palestine,  has  made  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  look  like  scales.  We  see  the 
Assyrian  king  seated  on  a  throne,  while  ad- 
vancing up  the  hill  is  a  group  of  Assyrian 
soldiers  headed  by  the  grand  vizter,  who  stands 
before  the  king,  announcing  the  coming  of  the 
Hebrew  captives.  At  the  left,  behind  the  sol- 
diers, appear  three  of  the  captives  kneeling  on 
the  ground  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  appeal 
tor  mercy.  The  inscription  over  the  vizier's 
head  reads,  "  Sennacherib,  king  of  the  worid, 
king  of  Assyria,  seated  himseif  upon  a  throne, 
while  the  captives  of  Lachish  passed  before 
him."  Lachish  was  a  small  town  of  southern 
Palestine.  Sennacherib  captured  many  such 
fl"cdJ!^ot  "'•"■*"  '•"'"''  ^^^  carried  off  over  two  hun- 
Che  Southern  ^''^  thousand  captives;  but  even  his  own  rec- 
kingdom  by  ords  make  no  claim  that  he  captured  Jerusalem 
Chaldea  (^f.  j  309),   The  scene  is  engraved  on  a  large 

slab   of   alabaster,   which   with   many   others 
adorned  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh 


(586  a. 


Ttnu  while  the 
people  were  mo- 
mentarily  expecting 
the  destnictkm  of 
Jerusalem,  Isaiah 
undauntedly  pro- 
claimed a  great  and 
glorious  futiu«  for 
the  Hebrews  and 
speedy  disaster  for 
the  Assyrians.  When 
at  length  a  pestilence 
from  the  marshes 
of  the  eastern  Nile 
Delta  swept  away 
the  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  saved 
Jerusalem,  it  scented 
to  the  Hebrews  the 
destroying  angel  ot 
Yahveh  who  had 
smitten  the  Assyrian 
host  (see  2  Kings 
tht,  3»-37).  Some 
of  the  Hebrews  then 
bc^an  to  see  that 
they  must  think  ol 
Yahveh  as  ruling  a 
larger  world  Utaa 
Palestine. 

Nearly  a  centuiy 
after  the  deliverance 
from  Sennacherib 
they  beheld  and 
rejoiced    over    the 
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destruction  of  Nineveh  (612  b.c,  §  231),  and  they  fondly 
hoped  that  the  fall  of  'Assyria  meant  final  deliverance  from 
foreign  oppression.  But  th^  had  only  exchanged  one  fordgn 
lord  for  another,  and  Chaldea  followed  Assyria  in  control  of 
Palestine  {§  233).  Then  their  unwillingness  to  submit  brought 
upon  the  Hebrews  of  Judah  the  same  fate  which  their  kindred 
of  Israel  had  suffered  {§  306)/  In  586  B.  c.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Chaldean  king,  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  carried  away  the 
people  to  exile  in  Babylonia.  The  Hebrew  nation  both  North 
and  Soudi  was  thus  wiped  out,  after  having  existed  about 
four  and  a  half  centuries  since  the  crowning  of  SauL 

Section  3r.  The  Hebrews  in  Exile  and  their 
Deliverance  by  the  Persians 

Some  of  the  fugitives  fled  to  ^ypt.    Among  them  was  the  V-h  Jefe- 
melancholy  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  had  foreseen  the  coming  temple  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  its  temple  of  Yahveh.    He  strove  uiEeS 
to  leach  his  people  that  each  must  regard  his  own  heart  as  a 
temple  of  Yahveh,  which  would  endure  long  after  His  temple 
in  Jerusalem  had  crashed  into  ruin.    Recent  excavation  has 
restored  to  us  the  actual  papers  of  a  colony  of  Hebrews  in 
Egypt  at  Elephantine  (see  map,  p.  36,  and  Fig.  211).     These 
papers  (Fig,  131)  show  that  the  exiled  Hebrews  in  Egypt  had 
not  yet  reached  Jeremiah's  ideal  of  a  temple  of  Yahveh  in 
eveiy  human  heart ;  for  they  had  built  a  temple  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  carried  on  the  worship  of  Yahveh. 

Similarly,  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Babylonia  were  not  yet  con-  3*^-  Doubts 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  teaching  they  had  heard  from  their  Hebrews  in 
great  leaders  the  prophets.  There  were  at  first  only  grief  and  ^d''ihT'^«t 
unanswered  questionings,  of  which  the  echo  still  reaches  us :        ff°''''*iL''' 

By  the  river*  of  Babylon. 
There  we  sat  down,  yea  we  wept, 
When  we  remembered  Zion  [Jerusalem], 
Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
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Ancitnt  Tinut 
We  hanged  up  our  hups. 


How  ahall  »e  ting  Yahveh't  aong 
In  a  gtraoge  land }  (Puhns  137,  1-4) 


Had  they  not  left  Yahveh  behind  in  Palestine^  And  then 
arose  a  wonderful  teacher  *  among  the  Hebrew  exiles,  and  out 
of  cmturies  of  affliction  gave  them  the  answer.  In  a  series  of 
triumphant  speeches  this  greatest  of  the  Hebrews  declared 
Yahveh  to  be  die  creator  and  sole  God  of  the  universe.  He 
explained  to  his  fellow  exiles  that  suffering  and  affliction  were 
the  best  possible  training  and  discipline  to  prepare  a  peo[de 
for  service.  He  announced  therefore  that  by  afflicting  them 
Yahveh  was  only  preparing  His  suffering  people  for  service  to 
the  world  and  that  He  would  yet  restore  them  and  enable  them 
to  fulfil  a  great  mission  to  all  men.  He  greeted  the  sudden  rise 
of  Cyrus  the  Fer^an  (S  258)  with  joy.  All  kings,  he  taught, 
were  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Yahveh,  who  throu^ 
the  Persians  would  overthrow  the  Chaldeans  and  return  the 
Hebrews  to  their  land. 
«3.  Mono-  Thus  had  the  Hebrew  vision  of  Yahveh  slowty  grown  from 
reached  by  ^  <^ys  of  ^^  nomad  life,  when  they  had  seen  him  only  as  a 
ta*erite""*  'i*'^*^  tribal  war  god,  having  no  power  beyond  the  comer  of  die 
desert  where  they  lived,  until  now  when  they  had  come  to  see 
that  He  was  a  kindly  father  and  a  righteous  ruler  of  all  the  earth. 
This  was  monotheism  (g  120),  a  belief  which  made  Yahveh  the 
sole  God.  They  had  reached  it  only  through  a  long  development, 
which  brought  them  suffering  and  disaster — a  discipline  lasting 
many  centuries.  Just  as  the  individual  to-day,  especially  a  young 
person,  learns  from  his  mistakes,  and  develops  character  as  he 
suffers  for  his  own  errors,  so  the  suffering  Hebrews  had  out- 
grown many  imperfect  ideas.  They  thus  illustrated  the  words 
of  the  greatest  of  Hebrew  teachers,  "  First  the  blade,  then  die 


'  A  great  poe^preache^,  a  prophet  ol 
exiles  are  preserved  in  sixteen  chapters 
luiah  (chiqi*.  il-lv,  inclusive). 
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Fig.  131.  Aramaic  Letter  written  by  a  Hebrew  Community 

IN  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Governor  of  Palestine  in  tme 

Fifth  Century  b.c. 

This  remarkable  letter  was  diicovered  in  1907,  with  many  other  similar 
papers,  lying  in  the  niins  of  the  town  of  Elephantine  (Fis.  iii)  in  Upper 
^Tpt.  Here  lived  a  community  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  Hebrews, 
some  of  whom  had  probably  migrated  to  Egypt  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed  Jeiusalem  (J  310).  They  had  built  a  temple  to  Yahveh 
(Jehovah)  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  This  letter  tells  how  the  jealous 
Egyptian  priests  formed  a  mob,  burned  the  Hebrew  temple,  and  plun- 
dered it  of  its  gold  and  silver  vessels.  Thereupon  the  whole  Hebrew 
community  sat  down  in  mourning,  and  for  three  years  they  tried  in  vain 
to  secure  permission  to  rebuild.  Then  in  407  B.C.  their  leaders  wrote 
this  letter  to  Bagoas,  the  Persian  governor  of  Palestine,  begging  him  to 
use  bis  influence  with  the  Persian  governor  of  Egypt,  to  pennit  them 
to  rebuild  their  ruined  temple.  They  refer  by  name  to  persons  in 
Palestine  who  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  The  letter  is 
written  with  pen  and  ink  on  papyrus,  in  the  Aramaic  language  ($  105 
and  Fig.  101),  which  was  now  rapidly  displacing  Hebrew  (g  207).  This 
writing  used  the  Phixnician  letters  long  before  adopted  throughoitt 
Western  Asia  (5  loj).  This  beautifully  written  sheet  of  papyrus,  about 
10  by  13  inches,  bearing  the  same  letters  which  the  Hebrews  used 
(I  30J),  shows  us  exactly  how  a  page  of  their  ancient  writings  in  the 
Old  Teatament  looked.  They  read  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
Jacob,  and  Joseph  ({  305)  from  pages  like  this 
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ear,  then  the  full  grain  in  the  ear."  *  By  this  rich  and  wonder- 
ful experience  of  the  Hebrews  in  religious  progress  the  whole 
world  was  yet  to  profit 
m-  Re»to-  When  the  victorious  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  (§  261)  the 
the  eiiied  Hebrew  exiles  there  greeted  him  as  their  deUverer.  His 
^f^^  triumph  gave  the  Hebrews  a  Persian  ruler.  With  great 
itingt  humanity  the  Persian  kings  allowed  the  exiles  to  return  to 

their  native  land.    Some  had  prospered  in  Babylonia  and  did 
not  care  to  return.    But  at  different  times  enough  of  them  went 
back  to  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  the  city  on  a  very  modest  scale 
and  to  restore  the  temple. 
315.  jewiih         The    authority   given    by  the  Persian   government   to   the 
lUism-  the      returned  Hebrew  leaders  enabled  them  to  establish  and  publish 
jewiihit»te     ^^^  religious  laws  which  have  ever  since  been  revered  by  the 
a  church         Jews.    The  religion  thus  organized  by  the  returned  Hebrew 
leaders  we  now  call  Judaism,  the  religion  of  the  Jews.   Under 
it  the  old  Hebrew  kingship  was  not  revived.    In  its  place  a 
High  Priest  at  Jerusalem  became  the  ruler  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jewish  state  was  thus  a  religious  organization,  a  church  with  a 
priest  at  its  head. 
31O.  Editing       The  leaders  of  this  church  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
writings :  the    the  andent  writings  of  their  race  still  surviving  in  their  hands. 
Ui'e  PMOnu"^   A  number  of  the  old  writings,  some  of  them  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  had  been  lost    They  arranged  and  copied  the 
orations  and  addresses  of  the  prophets,  and  all  the  old  Hebrew 
writings  they  possessed.    As  time  went  on,  and  the  service  of 
the  restored  temple  developed,   they  arrai^ed  a  remarkable 
book  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  religious  songs  —  the  hymn  book  (rf 
the   second   temple,   known  to   us   as    the    Book  of   Psalms. 
For  a  long  time,  indeed  for  centuries,  these  various  Hebrew 
books,  such  as  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  and  others, 
circulated  in  separate  rolls,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  anyone  to 
put  them  together  to  form  one  book. 

1  The  woTdi  of  Jesiu ;  ice  Mark  iv,  iS. 
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It  was  not  until  Christian  times  that  the  Jewish  leaders  put  317.  The 
all  these  old  writings  of  their  fathers  together  to  fonn  one  meotand 
book.     Printed  in  Hebrew,  as   they  were  originally  written,   p"''=B«7 
they  fonn  the  Bible  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day.    These  religion 
Hebrew  writings  have  also  become  a  sacred   book  of  the 
Christian  nations.     When  tiansbted  into  English,  it  is  called 
the  Old  Testament    It  forms  to-day  the  most  precious  legacy 
which  we  have  inherited  from  the  older  Orient   before    the 
ctMuing  of  Christ  (S 1067).    It  tells  the  story  of  how  a  lude 
shepherd  folk  issued  from  the  wilds  of  the  Arabian  desert,  to 
live  in  Palestine  and  to  go  through  experiences  there  which 
made  them  the  religious  teachers  of  the  civilized  world.    And 
we  should  further  remember,  that,  crowning  all  their  histoiy, 
there  came  forth  from  them  in  due  time  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  rdigion  (S 1067).   One  of  the  most  important  things 
that  we  owe  to  the  Per»ans,  therefore,  was  their  restoration 
of  the  Hebrews  to  Palestine.    The  Persians  thus  saved  and 
aided  in  transmitting  to  us  the  great  legacy  from  Hebrew  life 
which  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity. 

Section  32,  Decline  of  Oriental  Leadership; 
Estimate  of  Oriental  Civilization 

Persia  was  the  last  of  the  great  oriental  powers  and,  as  its  31S.  DecGoe 
decline  continued  after  400  b.c,  it  gave  way  to  the  Greeks,  uutendof  • 
another  Indo-European  people  who  arose  not  in  Asia  but  in  ^UwMriew 
Europe,  to  whidi  we  must  now  go.    Before  we  do  so,  however,  '™fi<*  (<ifi' 

10  fourth  ccn- 

let  us  look  back  over  oriental  civilization  for  a  moment  and  turi«B.c.} 

review  what  it  accomplished  in  over  thirty-five  hundred  year& 

We  recall  how  it  passed  from  the  discovery  of  metal  and  the 

invention  of  writing,  through  three  great  chapters  of  history 

on  the  Nile  (about  3000  to  1150  b.c),  and  three  more  on 

the  Two  Rivers  (thirty-first  century  to  539  B.C.).   When  the 

six  great  chapters  were  ended,  the  East  finally  fell  tmder  the 
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rule  of  the  incoming  Indo-Europeans,  led   by  the  Peraans 
(from  539  B.C.  on). 
310.  The  What  did  the  Ancient  Orient  really  accomplish  for  the  human 

Sftt^Orien*  race  in  the  course  of  this  long  career  ?  It  gave  the  world  the 
inv«ation>  fijgt  hi^y  developed  practical  arts,  like  metal  work,  weavine. 
glasuaaUng,  p^Qfitinalung,  and  many  other  similar  industries. 
To  distribute  the  products  of  these  industries  among  other 
peoples  and  cany  on  commerce,  it  built  the  earliest  seagoing 
ships.  It  first  was  able  to  move  great  weights  and  undertake 
large  building  enterprises  —  large  even  for  us  of  to-day.  The 
early  Orient  therefore  brought  forth  a  great  group  of  inventions 
surpassed  in  importance  only  by  those  of  the  modem  wortd. 
3M.  The  The  Orient  also  gave  us  the  earliest  architecture  in  stone 

ofiJ^Oricn"  masonry,  the  colonnade,  the  arch,  aiid  the  tower  or  spire.   It 
ardliiTCiure     P''<xl"ced  the  earliest  refined  sculpture,  from  the  wonderful 
scuipcure,       portrait  figures  and  colossal  statues  of  Egypt  to  die  exquisite 
Licenniic,       seals  of  early  Babylonia.    It  gave  us  writing  and  the  eailiest 
„;jg^  '        alphabet     In  literature  it  brought  forth  the  eariiest  known 
government     x^iss  in  narrative  prose,  poems,  historical  works,  social  dis- 
cussions, and  even  a  drama.   It  gave  us  the  calendar  we  still 
use.     It  made  a  beginning  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
medicine.     It  first  produced  government  on  a  large  scale, 
whether  of  a  single  great  nation  or  of  an  empire  made  up 
of  a  group  of  nations. 
3ai.  The  Finally,  in  religion  the  East  developed  the  earliest  belief  in 

ofiheOrieni:  a  sole  God  and  his  fatherly  care  for  all  men,  and  it  laid  the 
rehgion  foundations   of   a   religious  life   from  which   came  forth  the 

founder  of  the  leading  religion  of  the  civilized  world  t&day> 
For  these  things,  accomplished — most  of  them — while  Europe 
was  still  undeveloped,  our  debt  to  the  Orient  is  enormous. 

Let  us  see,  however,  if  there  were  not  some  important 
things  which  the  East  had  not  yet  gained.  The  East  had 
always  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  the  rule  of  a  king, 
and  beUeved  that  his  rule  should  be  kindly  and  just  It  had 
never  occurred  to  anyone  there,  that  the  ptt^le  shouM  have 
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a  voice  in  the  government,  aiul  something  to  say  about  how  3x3.  Lack 
they  should  be  governed.    No  one  had  ever  gained  the  idea  of  fr^oST" 
a  free  citizen,  a  man  feeling  what  we  caJI  patriotism,  and  under  l^^^^l^, 
obligations  to  vote  and  to  share  in  the  government   IJberty  as  >Bti  citucn- 
ve  understand  it  was  unknown,  and  the  rule  of  the  people,  Andenc 
which  we  call  "democracy,"  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  '*"™' 
Orient.     Hence  the  life  of  the  individual  man  lacked  the 
stimulating  responsibilities  which  come  with  citizenship.    Such 
responsibilities,  —  like  that  of  thinking  about  public  questions 
and  then  voting,  or  of  serving  as  a  soldier  to  defend   the 
nation,  —  these  duties  quicken  the  mind  and  force  men  to 
action,  and  they  were  among  the  strongest  influences  in  pro- 
ducing great  men  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Just  as  the  Orientals  accepted  the  rule  of  kings  without  pj.  Lack  of 
question,  so  they  accepted  the  rule  of  the  gods.    It  was  a  mind  from 
tradition  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  always  accepted.  ^1)^^^" 
TTiis  limited  their  ideas  of  the  world  about  them.   They  thought  Aodent 
diat  every  storm  was  due  to  the  interference  of  some  god,  and 
that  every  eclipse  must  be  the  angry  act  of  a  god  or  demon. 
Hence  the  Orientals  made  little  inquity  into  the  natural  causes 
of  such  things.   In  general,  then,  they  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
freedom  of  the  mind  —  a  kind  of  intellectual  bondage  to  religion 
and  to  old  ideas.'   Under  these  circumstances  natural  science 
could  not  go  veiy  far,  and  religion  was  much  darkened  by 
superstition,   while   art   and    literature   lacked   some   of   thdr 
greatest  sources  of  stimulus  and  inspiration. 

There  were,  therefore,  still  boundless   things  for  mankind  ^.  IJmiu- 
to  do  in  government,  in  thought  about  the  natural  world,  in  by  lack  of 
gaiiung  deeper  views  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature,  ^telj^^'' 

as  well  as  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  many  other  lines.  This  freedom; 

'  .  ■'  ,         T-  truiBitlon 

future  progress  was  to  be  made  m   Europe  —  that  Europe  wEiuope 

I  Intellectual  freedom  from  tndition  wai  evlieat  ihown  by  Ihe  gre«t  Eg)T>- 
dui  king  Ikhnaton  (f  J  118-110}  and  by  [he  Hebiew  propheQ  ({  304).  Perhaps 
•re  ctnild  alio  include  Zoioatter ;  but  complete  intellectual  fieedom  waa  first 
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which  we  left  at  the  end  of  our  first  chapter  in  the  Late  Stone 
Age.  To  Europe,  therefore,  we  must  now  turn,  to  follow  across 
the  eastern  MeditcTranean  the  course  of  riaing  civilization,  as 
it  passed  from  the  Orient  to  our  forefathers  in  early  Europe 
four  to  five  thousand  years  aga 

QUBsnoirs 

Section  27.  Describe  the  situation  and  character  of  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews.  What  can  you  say  about  the  character  of  iu 
dvilizationP    Was  it  likely  to  offer  a  tranquil  home?    Why? 

Section  28.  Where  was  the  original  home  of  the  Hebrews? 
Where  did  some  of  them  suffer  bondage?  What  was  the  result  of 
their  living  among  the  Canaanites?  Did  all  the  Hebrews  adopt  the 
settled  life  i  When  did  they  gain  their  first  king  and  who  was  be? 
Who  was  their  leading  enemy?  Describe  the  reign  of  David;  (^ 
Solomon.    What  happened  to  the  kingdom  after  Solomon  ? 

Section  29,  What  were  the  relations  between  the  two  Hebrew 
kingdoms?  Contrast  the  two  kingdoms.  How  did  this  oontrast 
aSect  religion?  What  work  did  Elijah  do?  Were  there  more  peace- 
ful men  of  similar  opinions  ?  What  can  you  say  of  the  tales  of  the 
patriarchs?  Tell  the  story  of  Amos.  What  was  the  work  of  a 
prophet?  Whence  did  the  Hebrews  learn  to  write  and  what  wefC 
their  first  books? 

Section  30,  What  danger  threatened  the  Hebrews  from  abroid? 
What  happened  to  the  Northern  kingdom?  Did  the  Hebrews  be- 
lieve Yahveh  to  be  stronger  than  Assur?  What  can  you  say  of  tbe 
work  of  Isaiah?  Tell  about  Sennacherib's  campaign  against  }v 
km.   Describe  the  destruction  of  the  Southern  kingdom. 

Section  31.  What  became  of  the  Hebrews  of  Judah?  Whil 
did  they  think  about  Yahveh  ?  Who  taught  them  better  and  whii 
was  his  teaching  ?  Did  the  Hebrews  reach  their  highest  ideas  about 
Yahveh  ail  at  ones  or  were  such  ideas  a  gradual  growth  ?  What  did 
the  returned  Hebrews  accomplish  and  by  what  authority? 

Section  32.  What  were  the  most  important  things  wluch  the 
Orient  contributed  to  human  life  ?  Did  the  people  there  ever  havt 
any  voice  in  government?  Were  there  any  dtizensP  What  wa: 
atdtude  of  the  Orientals  toward  the  gods  ?  What  was  the  effect  upoa 
sdence  ?  To  what  r^on  do  we  now  follow  tbe  story  of  early  mao ' 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

tb>  dawit  07  eubopsan  civilizatiov  ahd  thz  rise 
07  the  eastekit  kediterbakean  wobld 

Section  33.  The  Dawn  of  Civilization  in  Europe 

We  have  already  studied  the  life  of  earliest  man  in  Europe, 
where  we  followed  his  progress  step  by  step  through  some  fifty  's^arope  and 
tiiousand  years  (Sections  1-4).   At  that  point  we  were  obliged  '»(""« 
to  leave  him  and  to  pass  over  from  Europe  to  the  Orient,  to 
watch  there  the  birth  and  growth  of  civilization,  while  all  Europe 
remained  in  the  barbarism  of  the  Late  Stone  Age.   Meantime 

NoTB.  The  above  dnwing  nhows  ui  the  upper  part  of  a  itoae  vaie  carved 
b7  a  Cretan  »cuEpur.  The  lower  part  ii  loat  The  acene  depicH  a  proceinim  of 
Cretao  peaunu  with  wooden  pitdiforki  over  their  ihaulden.  Among  them  ii  ■ 
dionu  of  youlhi  with  wide-open  mouthi,  lustily  linging  a  harvest  aong,  doubtleai 
Id  honor  of  the  great  Earth  Mother  (J  357),  to  whom  the  peaianU  belieted 
thej  owed  the  fertiU^  of  the  earth.  The  muiic  is  led  by  a  prteit  with  head 
ahami  Bftet  the  Egyptian  nuuioer,  and  be  earrie*  upraiaed  before  hii  face  a 
mtnim,  a  muaical  ntde  which  came  from  Egypt  The  work  ii  to  wondeifuUjp 
anred  tbat  we  leem  to  fed  the  f  oiward  motion  of  the  proceuloa. 
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the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  men  had  stretdwd 

far  across  Europe.  The  smcdce  of  their  settlements  rose  through 

Uk  forests  and  high  over  the  lakes  and  valleys  of  Switzciiand. 

Hieir  roofs  dotted  the  plains  and  nestled  in  the  inlets  of  the 

■ea,  whence  they  were  thickly  strewn  far  up  the  winding  va^ 

leys  of  the  rivers  into  inner  Europe.    In  southeastern  Europe 

these  men  had  finally  reached  the  dawn  of  the  Age  of  Metal, 

about  three  thousand  years  before  Christ* 

}i6.  The  The  occasional  visits  of  the  traders  from  the  coast  settle- 

J^^Jej"^       ments  along  the  Mediterranean  were  welcome  events.    Sudi 

Late  Stone      ^  trader's  wares  were  eageriy  inspected.    Some  bargained  with 

^tnden       him  for  a  few  decorated  jars  of  pottery,  while  others  pre- 

i^tcT'         ferred  gUttering  blue-glaze  beads.    Great  was   the   interest, 

"""^  too,  when  the  trader  exhibited  a  few  shining  beads  or  nedi 

rings  of  a  strange,  heavy,   gleaming,   reddish  substance,  so 

beautiful  that  the  villagers  trafficked  eagerly  for  them.   Most 

desired  of  all,  however,  was  the  dagger  (Fig.  132)  or  ax  head 

made  of  the  same  unknown  substance.   Such  ax  heads,  though 

they  were  much  thinner,  did  not  break  like  stone  axes,  and 

th{^  could  be  ground  to  a  better  edge  than  the  groimd  stone 

ax  ever  gained. 

337.  The  To  the  communities  of  inner  Europe,  the  trader  brought  also 

•outceofthe    vague  rumors  of  the  lands  from  which  his  wares  had  come, 

5j^^P^        of  great  peoples  who  dwelt  beyond  the  wide  waters  of  the 

Mediterranean  Sea.    Whereupon  some  of  the  Late  Stone  Age 

villagers  of  Europe  perhaps  recalled  a  dim  tradition  of  their 

fathers  that  grain  and  flax,  and  even  catde  and  sheep,  fiist 

came  to  them  from  the  same  wonderlands  of  the  Far  East 

uA.  Europe        With  rapt  attention  and  awe-struck  faces  they  listened  to  the 

e"ue»iHpi   trader's  tales,  telling  of  huge  ships  (Fig.  41)  which  made  the 

""''V^       rude  European  dugouts  (Fig.  14)  look  like  tiny  chips.    They 

1  At  we  ahall  *ee,  the  Stone  Age  was  only  veiy  gnduanj  inccecded  bj  Ac 
Copper  or  Bronie  Age.  Metal  reached  aouCheaitem  Europe  not  long  ifnr 
3000  B.C.,  but  in  weatem  and  northern  Europe  it  wii  almoit  aooo  B.C.  bdtM 
the  bcgbuiiiig  of  the  Copper  Age,  which  loon  became  the  Br^oe  A^ 
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had  iTiaDy  oarsmen  on  each  side,  and  mighty  lir  trunks  were 
mounted  upright  in  the  craft,  carrying  huge  sheets  of  linen  to 
catch  the  favoring  wind,  which  thus  drove  them  swiftly  from 
land  to  land.  They  came  out  of  the  many  mouths  of  the  vast 
river  of  Egypt,  greater  than  any  river  in  the  world,  said  the 
trader,  and  they  bore  heavy  caigocs  across  the  Mediterranean 


Fig.  132.  Seriss  of  Four  Dagger  Blades  of  Copper  and 

Bronze,  showing  Influence  from  Egypt  to  Denmark 
Tie  lost  bandies  were  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivoiy.  and  the  rivet  holes  for 
fastening  th«m  oxi  still  be  seen.  We  see  in  this  series  how  the  early 
Egyptian  fonn  {A)  passed  from  Egypt  across  Europe  to  the  Scandina- 
TJan  countries.  The  later  swords  of  western  Europe  were  simply  the 
old  Egyptian  dagger  elongated 

ta  the  islands  and  coasts  of  southeastern  Europe  or  neighbor^ 
tng  Asia.  Thus  at  the  dawn  of  history,  barbarian  Europe 
looted  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  great  civilization  of 
the  Nile,  as  our  own  North  American  Indians  fixed  thdr 
wondering  eyes  on  the  first  Europeans  who  landed  in  America, 
aixl  listened  to  like  strange  tales  of  great  and  distant  peoples. 
Slowly  Europe  learned  the  use  of  metal  (Fig,  133  and  p.  ait, 
footnote).    In  spite  of  much  progress  in  craftsmanship  and  a 
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more  civilized  life  in  general,  the  posses^n  of  metal  did  not 
enable  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  advance  to  a  high  ^pe  of 
civilization.  They  still  remained  without  writing,  without  ardii- 
tecture  in  hewn-stone  masonry,  and  without  large  sailing  ships 
for  commerce.'  The  failure  to  make  progress  in  architecture 
beyond  such  rough  stone  structures  as  Stonehei^e  (Fig.  lo) 


Fig.  133.  Chariot  made  bv  the  Mechanics  of  Bronze  Age 

Europe 
This  chariot  ihona  us  nhat  good  woodwork  the  Bronze  Age  cntumeii 
could  do  with  bronze  looU.  It  U  also  an  evidence  of  the  far-reaching 
commerce  of  the  Bronze  Age ;  for  it  was  tranaported  acrost  the 
Mediterranean  to  Egypt,  where  it  was  placed  in  a  cliff-tomb,  to  be 
used  by  some  wealthy  Egyptian  after  death.  There  it  has  aurvived  in 
perfect  condition  to  our  day.  It  is  built  of  elm  and  ash,  with  binding* 
of  birch  fiber.  The  birch  does  not  grow  south  of  the  Meditemoeao, 
and  hence  the  chariot  must  have  been  made  on  the  north  of  the 
Meditermnean  (g  3:9) 

is  an  illustration  of  this  backwardness  of  western  and  northern 
Europe.  It  clearly  proves  the  failure  of  Bronze  Age  Europe 
to  bring  forth  a  high  civilization,  such  as  we  have  found  in 
the  Orient.  It  was  naturally  in  that  portion  of  Europe  nearest 
Egypt  that  civilization  developed  most  rapidly ;  namely,  arouDd 
the  j£gean  Sea. 
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Section  34.   The  ^gean  World  :  the  Islands 

The  .^Egean  Sea  is  like  a  large  lake,  almost  completely  en-  »>.  xbe 
drded  by  the  surrounding  lands  (see  map,  p.  352).  Around  its  ^^ 
west  and  north  sides  stretches  the  mainland  of  Europe^  on  the  'Ege«>  "ortd 
east  b  A^  Minor,  while  the  long  Island  of  Crete  on  the  south 
lies  like  a  breakwater,  shutting  off  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
'^gean  Sea.  From  north  to  south  this  sea  is  at  no  point  more 
than  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  white  its  width  varies  greatly. 
It  is  a  good  deal  k>nger  than  Lake  Midiigan,  and  in  places 
over  twice  as  wide.  Its  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  many 
bays  and  harbors,  and  it  is  so  thickly  sprinkled  with  hundreds 
of  islands  that  it  is  often  possible  to  sail  from  one  island  to 
another  in  an  hour  or  two.  Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
cross  the  ^gean  without  seeing  land  all  the  way,  and  in  a 
number  of  directions  at  the  same  time.  Just  as  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  other  towns  arounfl  Lake  Michigan  are  linked 
together  by  modem  steamboats,  so  we  shall  see  incoming  dvt- 
lization  connecting  the  shores  of  the  ./f^ean  by  sailing  ships. 
This  sea,  therefore,  with  its  blands  and  the  frii^  of  shores 
around  it,  formed  a  r^^on  by  itself,  which  we  may  call  the 
./Egcan  world. 

It  enjoys  a  mild  and  sunny  climate ;  for  thb  r^;ion  of  the  331.  ciinuu 
Mediterranean  lies  in  the  belt  of  rainy  winters  and  dry  summers.  JJtj,e  *:g™ 
Here  and  there,  along  the  bold  and  broken,  but  pk^resque  and  "^'"^ 
beautiful,  shores  (Plate  III,  p.  378),  river  valleys  and  small 
plains  descend  to  the  water's  edge.   Here  wheat  and  barley, 
gr<^>es  and  olives,  may  be  cultivated  without  irrigation.   Hence 
bread,  wine,  and  oil  were  the  chief  food,  as  among  most  Medi- 
terranean peoples  to  this  day.    Wine  is  their  tea  and  coffee,  aiul 
oil  is  their  butter.     So  in  the  Homeric  poems  (SS  408-411) 
bread  and  vrine  are  spoken  of  as  the  food  of  all,  even  of  the 
children.   The  wet  season  clothes  the  uplands  with  rich  green 
pastures,  where  the  shepherds  may  feed  the  flocks  which  dot 
the  hillskles  far  and  near.     Few  regions  of  the  world  are 
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better  suited  to  be  the  home  of  happy  and  prosperous  com- 
munities, grateful  to  the  gods  for  all  their  plentiful  gifts  by 
land  and  sea. 
m.  The  A  map  of  the  Mediterranean  (p.  678)  shows  us  that  the 

^S^  ™^  ^gean  world  is  the  r^on  where  Europe  thrusts  forward  its 
nets  10  the  southernmost  and  easternmost  peninsula  (Greece),  with  its  island 
outposts,  especially  Crete,  reaching  far  out  into  the  oriental 
waters  so  early  crossed  and  recrossed  by  Egyptian  ships 
(S  77).  The  map  thus  shows  us  why  the  earliest  high  civi- 
lization on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  appeared  on 
the  Island  of  Crete.  At  the  same  time  we  should  notice  that 
the  ^gean  world  is  touched  by  Asia,  which  here  throws  out 
its  westernmost  heights  (Asia  Minor),  so  that  Asia  and  Europe 
face  each  other  across  the  waters  of  the  ^gean.  Asia  Minor 
with  its  trade  routes  was  a  link  which  connected  the  .^Egean  \ 
world  with  the  Fertile  Crescent 
x^  The  We  see  here,  then,  that  the  older  oriental  civilizations  cou- 

iiiln?^  out-     verged  upon  the  ^gean  by  two  routes:  first  and  carKest  by 
ori"nt''-'BroK-  ^'P  ""^^^^^  *^  Mediterranean  from-f^ypt ;   second  by  land 
less  of  these    through  Asia   Minor  from ^tKc  Euphrates  world.     Thus  the 
bickwirdneii  ^gean  islands  became  a  bridge  connecting  the  Orient  and 
o^t^emEin.     gyj^pg^    Already  in  the  Late  Stone  Age  the  ^gean  islands 
had  unavoidably  become  outposts  of  the  great  oriental  dviti- 
zations  which  we  have  found  so  early  on  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates.    It  was  on  the  ^gean  islands  and  not  on  the 
mainland  of    Europe    that   the    earliest    high    dvilization  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  grew  up. 
334.  The  We  call  the  earUest  inhabiunts  of  the  .lEgean  world  .£geans. 

^w  w(^d  They  were  inhabidng  this  region  when  dvihzation  dawned  Aeie 
(about  3000  B.C.),  and  they  continued  to  live  there  for  many 
centuries  before  the  race  known  to  us  as  the  Gredcs  entered 
the  region.  These  Mgeaia,  the  predecessors  of  the  Gredts 
in  the  northern  Mediterranean,  belonged  to  a.  great  and  gifted 
white  race  having  no  connection  with  the  Greeks,  They  were, 
and  their  descendants  still  are,  widely  e^rtended  along   ^dx 
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nnrthem  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.'  We  caJ!  them  a» 
Mediterranean  race,  but  their  origin  and  thdr  relationshipa 
wiA  other  peoples  are  as  yet  little  understood.  At  a  time  far 
earlier  than  any  of  our  written  records,  they  had  occupied  not 
only  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  but 
they  had  also  settled  on  the  nnghboring  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 

From  the  beginning  the  leader  in  this  island  civilization  of  ^  Crate 
flic  j^geans  was  Crete.   This  laige  island  lies  so  far  out  in  the  twetn  ihe 
Mediterranean  that  one  is  almost  in  doubt  whether  it  belongs  ^jJije*™* 
to  Europe  or  to  Africa  (see  map,  p.  353).    At  the  dawn  of 
dvilizatiDn  "  Crete  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  East  ...  as 
Constantinople  is  to-day."'   Even  in  andent  ships  the  mariners 
issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  and  steering  northwest- 
ward would  sight  the  Cretan  mountains  in  a  few  days.    Thus 
Crete  was  the  link  between  Egypt  on  the  south  and  the  ^gean 
Sea  on  the  north  (see  map,  p.  353). 

Hie  little  sun-dried-brick  villages,  forming  the  Late  Stone  »&  Rue  of 
Age  settlements  of  Crete,  received  copper  from  the  ships  of  the  atim'undet 
Nile  by  3000  B.C.,  as  we  have  seen  (S  326),    Somewhat  later  Egyptian 
the  Cretan  metal  woiiters  received,  probably  from  mines  in  the  (3000- 
northem  Mediterranean,  supplies  of  copper  mixed  with  tin,  '"" 
giving  them  the  hard  mixture  we  call  bronze,  which  is  much 
harder  than  copper.    Thus  began  the  Bronze  Age  in  Crete 
after  3000  B.C.   For  a  thousand  years  afterward  their  prepress 
was  slow,  but  it  gained  for  them  some  very  important  things. 
While  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  being  built,  the  Cretan 
craftsmen  learned  from  their  Egyptian  neighbors  the  use  of  the 
potter's  wheel  and  the  dosed  oven  (Fig.  48).    They  could  then 
shf^ie  and  bake  much  finer  clay  jars  and  vases.    By  copying 
Egyptian  stone  vessels  they  learned  also  to  hollow  out  hard 
varietiefl  of  stone  and  to  make  beautifully  wrought  stone  vases, 
bowls,  and  jars  (Fig.  134).  For  some  time  the  Cretans  had  been 

I  It  ho  been  tfaongbt  tbM  (hii  nee  hid  iu  home  in  Noith  Africa  and  that 
(h^  apremd  entiicl;  xrouiid  the  Hedfterranean.  The  Egyptiani  and  SemiMt 
Bmf  be  braadie*  OliL  >  Bumnn,  Tlu  DiicaitrUt  bt  Crttt. 
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employing  rude  picture  records  like  Figs.  26  and  33.  Under 
the  influence  of  Egypt  these  picture  signs  now  gradually  At- 
veloped  into  real  phonetic  writing  (Figs.  135  and  137),  the 
earliest  writing  in  the  Mgean  world  (about  1000  B.C.). 
m.  Rue  of  By  ^ooQ.  B.C.  the  Cretans  had  become,  a  higjily  civilized 
of  Creti   **   people.   Near  the  coast,  for  convenient  access  to  ships,  were 


e 


Egypt  Crete 

Fig.  134.    Early  Stone  Vases  of  Crete  and  the  Egyptias 

Originals  from  which  they  were  copied 

The  earlier  vases  from  Egypt  (on  the  left)  compared  with  those  of  Crew 

(on  the  right)  show  that  the  Cretan  craftsmen  copied  the  Egyptian  fonni 

(S336)  in  the  tatter  part  of  the  Pyramid  Age  [about  2700-1^00  B.C.) 

the  manufacturing  towns,  with  thriving  industries  in  potteiy 
and  metal  work,  enabling  them  to  trade  with  other  peoples. 
Farther  inland  the  green  valleys  of  the  island  must  have  been 
filled  with  prosperous  villages  cultivating  their  fields  of  grain  and 
pasturing  their  flocks.  At  Cnossus,  not  far  from  the  middle  oi 
the  northern  coast  (see  map,  p.  752),  there  grew  up  a  kingdom 
which  may  finally  have  included  a  large  part  of  the  island.  Tie 
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Late  Stone  Age  town  at  Cnossus  had  lon^  ^ce  fallen  to  niin 
and  been  foi^otten.  Over  a  deep  layer  of  its  rubbish  a  line  of 
splendid  Cretan  kings  now  built  a  fine  palace  arranged  in  the 
Egyptian  manner,  with  a  laige  cluster  of  rooms  around  a  central 
court.  Farther  inland  toward  the  south  shore  arose  another 
palac«  at  Pha«thii  perhaps  another  residence  of  the  same 
royal  family,  or  the  capital  of  a  second  kingdom. 
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Libation  Vase  Brooie  Adze 

Fig.  135.  Cretan  Hieroglyphs  and  the  Egyptian  Signs 
FROM  WHICH  THEY  WERE  TAKEN.  (AFTER  Sir  Arthur  Evans) 
Thoe  examples  shov  us  in  the  first  column  the  Egypdan  originaU 
from  which  the  Cretan  hieroglyphic  signs  shown  in  the  second  column 
were  taken  (see  S  336) 

These  palaces  were  not  fortified  castles,  for  neither  they  nor  33s.  Powt 
the  towns  connected  with  them  possessed  any  protecting  walls.   ^jng^oT* 
But  the  Cretan  kings  were  not  without  means  of  defense.  They  '-"*' 
already  had  their  palace  armories,  where  brazen  armor  and 
we^wns  were  stored.    Hundreds  of  bronze  arrowheads,  with 
the  charred  shafts  of  the  arrows,  along  with  written  lists  of 
weapons  and  armor  and  chariots,  have  been  found  still  lying  in 
the  ruins  of  the  armory  rooms  in  the  palace  at  Cnossus  (§  340). 
The  troops  who  used  these  weapons  were  of  course  not  lacking. 
Moreover,  the  Cretan  kings  were  also  learning  to  use  ships  in 
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waifare,  and  it  has  become  a  modem  habit  to  call  them  tbe 
"  sea-kings  of  Crete." ' 
^9.  Eipan-  Cretan  industries  henceforth  flourished  as  never  before.  Hie 
commerce'"  Bgffgs  of  Cnossus  began,  to  produee-exquishg  cnpraa  thin  and 
■nd  ioduiDy  dellcatc  as  Hiodem  porcelain  teacups.  These  and  thgrpottety 
jars  and  vases  they  p^ted  in  brij^t  colors  with  decoradvedg; 
signs,  which  made  them  the  most  beautiful  ware  to  be  had  b 
the  East  (Fig.  136,^).  Such  ware  was  in  demand  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich  as  far  away  as  the  Nile,  just  as  fine  French  taUe 
porcelain  is  widely  sold  outside  of  France  at  the  present  day. 
Tbe  new  many-colored  Cretan  vases  were  so  hi^y  prized  by 
the  Egyptian  nobles  of  the  Feudal  Age  that  they  evoi  placed 
them  in  their  tombs  for  use  in  the  next  world.  In  these  I^Tp- 
tian  tombs  modem  excavators  have  recovered  them,  to  tell  us 
the  story  of  the  wide  popularity  of  Cretan  industrial  art  in  die 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  ceaturies  B.C.  Egyptian  ships,  commcn 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  since  the  thirtieth  century  B.&, 
must  have  been  frequent  visitors  in  the  Cretan  harbors.  At 
the  same  time  the  prevailing  north  wind  of  summer  easly  car- 
ried the  galleys  which  the  Cretans  had  learned  to  build,  across 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  There  were  many  things  in  ^ypC 
which  the  Cretans  needed.  Hence  commerce  between  Crete 
and  the  Nile  was  constant  (see  map,  p.  351). 
340.  Devei-  Cretan  business  now  required  much  greater  speed  and  om- 
(^eun  linear  venience  in  writing  than  was  possible  in  using  the  old  picture 
J^JJJJ^"^  signs  (Fig.  135)-  These  pictures  were  therefore  much  abbre- 
viated and  reduced  to  simpler  forms,  each  picture  consisting  of 
only  a  few  lines.  This  more  rapid  hand,  called  littMr  writing 
(Fig.  137),  was  scratched  on  clay  tablets.  The  diests  of  arms 
and  weapons  in  the  palace  armory  had  each  a  clay-tablet  labd 
hanging  in  front  of  it.   Great  numbers  of  clay  tablets  stored  in 

I  The  xa  power  of  tbe  Cretan*  hu  been  much  exaggerated  by  recent  wrilen. 
One  of  tbe  old  Cretui  tea  kings,  accordniK  to  luer  mdidon,  «a*  named  HnM* 
For  this  reason  early  CreOii  civiliiaCioD  hu  t>een  called  Uinoam,  and  thia  ii  w* 
tbe  moat  common  tenn  applied  to  it  We  uae  tbe  tenn  "  .£ceaii " ;  foi  the  lam 
«S347- 
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FtG.  136.  Two  Cretan  Vases  showing  Progress  in  the  Art 

OF  Decoration 
The  fint  va*e  (A)  U  an  example  of  the  earlier  potteiy,  painted  on  * 
dark  backf^und  with,  nph  .designs  in  "  white,  orange,  crimsoD,  led  and 
jepbitJJ^  'I'he  potters  who  nia(fe~siichT'ases"  were,  together  with  the 
■eal-cuiters,  the  firtt  really  gifted  decorative  artiaCi  to  arise  in  Crete. 
They  floQiiihed  from  zooo  b.c.  onward,  in  the  days  of  the  first  palace 
of  CnoMui  (S  337),  We  should  notice  that  their  designs  do  not  picture 
carefully  anything  in  nature,  like  flowers  or  animala  {even  though  a 
hint  of  a  lotus  flower  appears  in  the  angle  of  the  spiiat);  hut  the  Gg- 
tirea  ar«  altnoiL  pTU^jfmog't'i^it't  and  drawn  from  Egyptian  art  The 
•econd  Tase  [Bj,  howoer  (some  five  hundred  years  later  than  the  first), 
(hows  how  the  artisti  of  the  Grand  Age  had  learned  from  Egyptian 
decorative  art  to  take  their  decorative  figures  from  the  ttotuml  world, 
for  we  aee  that  the  design  consists  chiefly  of  Egyptian  lotus  flowers 
(I  341).  Such  designs  were  no  longer  in  many  colors;  on  this  jar, 
indeed,  they  are  molded  in  relief.  This  jar  (B)  is  nearly  4  feet  high 
MJtd  much  larger  then  the  Gnt  example  {A).  Stone  and  metal  vasea 
of  the  Grand  Age  were  sometimes  superhly  decorated  with  carved 
twnda  of  Ifunian  figures  in  action.  See  the  fine  examples  of  this  style 
in  IRg  140,  and  the  headpiece,  p,  211 
131 
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chests  seem  to  have  contained  the  records,  invoicts,  and  book- 
keeping lists  necessary  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  large  royal 
household.    Masses  of  these  have  been  found  covered  by  the 
rubbish  and  ruins  of  the  fallen  palace.   In  spite  of  much  study, 
scholars  are  not  yet  able  to  read  these  precious  records,  the 
earliest-known  writing  on  the  borders  of  the  European  world. 
The  Cretan  kings,  how- 
ever,    did     not    erect 
large  stone  monuments 
engraved  with  written 
records  of  their  build- 
ings, th«r  victories,  and 
their  great  deeds,  like 
those  we  have  found  in 
the  Orient. 

A    few  centuries  of 
such    development    as 
this  carried  Cretan  civ- 
ilization to  its  highest 
level,  and  the  Cretans 
entered  upon  what  we 
may   call   their  Grand 
Age  (1600-1500  B.c). 
As  the  older  palace  of 
Cnossus  gave  way  to  a 
larger  and  more  splen- 
did building  (Fig.  138), 
the  life  of  Crete  began 
to  unfold  in  all  directions.  The  new  palace  itself,  vrith  ie  colon- 
naded hall,  its  fine  stairways  (Fig.  138),  and  its  impressive  open 
areas,  represented  the  first  real  architecture  in  the  northern 
Mediterranean.   The  palace  walls  were  painted  with  fresh  and 
beaudful  scenes  from  daily  life,  all  aquiver  with  movement  and 
action  ;  or  by  learning  the  Egyptian  art  of  glassmaking  the  Cre- 
tans adorned  them  with  glazed  figures  attached  to  the  surface 


Etc.  137.    Clay  Tablet  bearing 

Record  in  the  Rapid  Cretan  Han 

writing  often  called  linear 
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of  the  wall  The  pottery  painters  had  by  this  time  given  up  the 
use  of  many  colors.  They  now  employed  one  dark  tone  on  a 
light  background,  or  they  modeled  the  design  in  relief.  Noble 
vases  (Fig.  136,  S)  were  painted  in  grand  designs  drawn  from 
plant  life  or  often  from  the  life  of  the  sea,  where  the  Cretans 
were  now  more  and  more  at  home.  This  wonderful  potteiy  \J 
shows    the    most  "^ 

powerful,  vigor- 
ous, and  impres- 
sive decorative  art 
of  the  early  orien- 
tal world.  Indeed, 
it  belongs  among 
the  finest  works 
of  decorative  art 
ever  produced  by 
any  people. 

The  method  of  _,       _.         ^  341.^1 

use  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work 
everywhere  show 
that  this  art  was 
developing  under 
suggestion  from 
i^iypt;  for  exam- 
ple, walls  covered 
with  colored  glazed 
tiles  were  in  use 
in  Egypt  nearly  two  thousand  years  earlier  than  in  Crete.  But 
in  spite  of  this  fact  the  Cretan  artist  did  not  follow  slavishly 
the  Egyptian  model.  A  growing  plant  painted  on  an  Egyp- 
tian wall  seems  sometimes  so  rigid  and  stiff  that  it  looks  as  if 
done  with  a  stencil.  The  Cretan  artist  drew  the  same  plant 
with  such  free  and  splendidly  curving  lines  (Fig.  136,  S)  that 
we  seem  to  hear  the  wind  swaying  the  stems  and  giving  us 
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Fig.  138.    Colonnaded  Hall  and  Stair-  ^^^^ 
CASE   IN   THE   Cretan   Palace   of   the  anistiinipite 
Grand  Age  at  Cnossus  of  Egypt™ 

mnueace 
The  coluniiu  and  roof  of  the  hall  are  modem 
restorations.  This  hall  U  in  the  tower  portion 
of  the  palace,  and  the  stairway,  concealed  by 
the  balustrade  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  led  up  by 
five  flights  of  fifty-two  massive  steps  to  the 
main  floor  of  the  palace.  On  the  painted  inte- 
rior decoration  of  this  palace  consult  %  341  and 
see  Fig.  139 
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"  The  soft  eye-music  of  slow-moving  boughs  "  (Wordsworth). 
The  Cretan  sculptor  in  ivory,  too,  as  well  as  the  goldsmith  and 
worker  in  bronze  wrought  masterpieces  which  remain  today 
among  the  world's  greatest  works  of  art  (Figs.  140  and  141). 
The  palace  of  Cnossus  looked  out  upon  a  town  of  plain, 
Cretant  In  suti-dried-brick  houses.  Here  must  have  lived  the  merdiants  and 
iheG™d  traders,  the  potters,  metal  workers,  painters,  and  other  crafts- 
comnion  folk    men,  though  many  of  these  also  lived  and  worked  in  the  palace 


m. 


ittij^i 


FlG.  1 39.  Cretan  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Gkand  Age  oh 
THE  Terraces  of  the  Palace  at  Cnossus.  (After  Dukm) 
This  scene  was  painted  on  the  walli  of  the  palace  as  part  of  the  interior 
wall  decoration.  It  has  been  somewhat  restored,  M  ahown  above,  but  it 
fomiB  a  remarkable  example  of  the  Cretan  artist's  ability  to  produce 
the  impression  of  an  animated  multitude  of  people  seen  from  a  distance 
and  blending  into  a  somewhat  confused  whole  (sec  also  |  341) 

itself ;  while  on  the  outskirts,  or  up  the  valley,  dwelt  die  peas- 
ants who  cultivated  the  fields.  On  one  occasion  we  see  the 
peasants  marching  in  joyous  procession,  probably  celebrating  a 
harvest  festival  (headpiece,  p.  221). 

Upon  such  celebrations  of  the  people  there  looked  down 
from  the  palace  a  company  of  lords  and  ladies,  who  lived  an 
astonishingly  free  and  modem  life.  The  ladies,  wearing  cot- 
tumes{Fig.  141)  which  might  tastefully  appear  in  the  streets  <rf 
modem  New  York  or  Chicago,  crowded  the  palace  terraces  and 
watched  their  champions  struggling  in  fierce  boxing  matches,  m 
which  the  contestants  wore  heavy  metal  helmets  (Fig.  139^ 
uigiiiHiov  Google 


Fia.   140.    Wild  Buixs  pictured  by  a  Cretan  Goldsmith 

AROUND  Two  Golden  Cups 
Tlieae  cupi  were  found  at  Vaphio,  near  Sparta,  whither  they  were  im- 
ported from  Crete.  The  goldsmith  beat  out  these  marvelous  designs 
«ritb  a  hammer  and  punch  over  a  mold,  and  then  cut  in  finer  details 
with  a  graving  tool.  His  work  must  be  tanked  among  the  greatest 
works  of  art  produced  by  any  people. 
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Fig.  141.    Ivory  and  Gold  Statuette  of  a  Cretan  Ijuit 
OF  THE  Grand  Age,  (Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts) 

The  proud  little  figure  stands  wiih  shoulders  thrown  £ar  back  and  ttmi 
extendedi  each  hand  grasping  a  golden  serpent,  which  coils  about  ha 
arms  to  the  elbow.  She  wears  a  high  tiara  perched  daintily  on  her 
elaborately  curled  hatr.  Her  dress  consists  of  a  flounced  skirt  and  * 
tight  bodice  tapering  to  her  slender  waisL  The  whole  forms  a  costume 
■O  surprisingly  modem  thai  this  little  Cretan  lady  would  hardly  create 
■ny  comment  if  she  appeared  so  dressed  on  one  of  our  crowded  city 
■treets  of  to-day.  The  figure  is  carved  in  ivory,  white  the  flounce*  are 
edged  with  bands  of  gold  and  the  belt  about  the  waist  is  of  the  same 
metal.  She  represents  either  the  great  Cretan  mother  gotjdess  or  pn* 
■ibly  only  a  graceful  snake-charmer  of  the  court.  In  any  case  the 
sculptor  has  given  her  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  noble  ladies  of  hii 
time.  Even  the  Greek  sculptor  never  surpassed  the  vitality  Md  die 
e  charm  which  passed  froti^  the  fingers  of  the  ancient  Cretaa 
artist  into  thu  tiny  figuK 
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Or  the  assembled  court  (Fig.  139)  cheered  the  plucky  bull- 
fighters tossed  on  the  homs  of  huge  wild  bulls  (Fig.  140), — 
the  same  huge  creatures  which  were  hunted  by  the  Late  Stone 
Age  men  of  Europe  a  thousand  years  before  (Fig.  la).  These 
people  lived  in  com- 
fortable   quarters    in 
the  palace,  where  they 
even   had  bathrooms 
and  sanitary  drainage 
(Fig.  142). 

From  the  palace  of 
Cnossus  the  Cretan 
king  could  issue  at 
the  North  Gate  and, 
mounting  his  chaiiot, 
ride  in  half  an  hour 
to  the  harbor,  three 
and  a  half  miles  away. 
At  the  harbor  he 
16dccd  out  northward 
where  the  nearest 
islands  of  the  j^gcan 
could  be  clearly  seen 
breaking  the  north- 
ern horizon  (see  map, 
p.    x$2).     Here    the 


ofCmein 
and  after  the 
GnndAc* 


Thete  joints  of  polteiy  drainpipe  (i\  feet 
long  and  4  to  6  inches  acroM)  are  part  of 
an  elaborale  system  of  drainage  in  the 
palace,  the  oldest  drainage  system  in  the 
European  world.  The  oldest-known  system 
of  drainpipe   (copper)  is  in  the  pyiamid- 


trading  galleys  of  the  temple  of  Abusir,  Egypt  (see  Fig.  56),  about 

Cretan      kii^      were  '  thousand  years  earlier  than  this  system 

,.         _    _  ^  at  Cnossus 

Spreading  Cretan   art 

and  industries  far  and  wide  through  the  Mediterranean.  These 
Cretan  fleets  formed  the  earliest  naval  power  which  grew  up  in 
the  northern  Mediterranean,  and  the  student  should  contrast 
the  dugouts  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  (Fig.  14).  Nevertheless,  the 
kings  of  Crete  were  now  vassals  of  the  Pharaoh.  An  ^yptian 
genera]  of  Thutmose  III  (§  1 1 1)  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  bore 
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ation  in  the 


the  title  of  "  governor  of  the  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea," 
is  the  Egyptians  called  the  islands  of  the  jCgean  (Fig.  143). 
Here,  then,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  there  had  arisen  a  new 
world.  The  culture  of  the  gifted  Cretans,  stimulated  by  the 
magic  touch  of  riper  Egyptian  culture,  shook  off  the  Late  Stone 
Age  lethargy  of  early  Europe 
and  sprang  into  a  vigorous  life 
all  its  own.  Beside  the  two 
older  centers  of  civilization  on 
the  Nile  and  the  two  rivers  in 
this  age,  there  thus  grew  up 
here  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, as  a  third  great  civili- 
zation, this  splendid  world  of 
Crete  and  the  ^gcan  Sea. 
^*  ill  IhiiT  'f''"'  great  dviliia- 
tion  which  forms  the  link  be- 
tween the  civilization  of  the 
Orient  and  the  later  progress 
of  man  in  Greece  and  western 
Europe. 


3irj,.Csstaa>. 


Fig.  143.  Golden  Dish  of 
THE  Egyptian  Governor  of 
THE  .<€gean  Islands  in  the 

Grand  Age 
Thia  golden  dish  was  given  by  the 
Pharaoh  ThuUnoae  111  (S  iii)  to 
one  of  his  favorite  generals,  whom 
he  had  made  governor  of  the 
j^gcan  islands.  The  dish  bears  an 
inscription  which  calls  him  "gov- 
ernor of  the  islands  Jn  the  midst 
of  the  sea,"  by  which  the  Egyp- 
tians meant  the  ^i^gean  islands 
and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 


Section  35.  The  iEcRAN 
World  :  the  Mainland 

As  yet,  the  mainland,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
had  continued  to  lag  behind 
the  advanced  civilization  of  the  islands.  Nevertheless,  the  fiects 
of  Egypt  and  of  Crete  maintained  commerce  with  the  main- 
land of  Greece.  They  naturally  entered  the  southern  bays, 
and  especially  the  Gulf  of  Argos,  which  looks  southward  di- 
rectly toward  Crete  (see  map,  p.  252).  In  the  plain  of  A^os 
(Plate  III),  behind  the  sheltered  inlet,  massive  strongholds, 
with  heavy  stone  masonry  foundations  and  waUs,  arose  M 
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TTiyns  (Fig.  144) 
and  Mycenae  (Fig. 
145).  The  X.gfixa 
princes  who  built 
such  strongholds  a 
little  after  1500  B.C. 
imported  works  of 
Cretan  and  Egyp- 
tian art  in  pottery 
and  metal  (Fig.  140). 
These  triumphs  of 
Cretan  art,  with 
fragments  of  Egyp- 
tian glaze  and  wall 
decorations,  still  sur- 
viving in  the  ruins 
of  palaces  and 
tombs,  are  to-day 
the  earliest  tokens 
of  a  life  of  higher 
refinement  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 
This  period  (about 
1500  to  laoo  B.C) 
is  commonly  known 
as  the  Mycenaean 
Age,  after  Mycenx, 
where  such  civiliza- 
tion was  first  discov- 
ered (Section  36). 

But  the  main- 
land still  lagged  be- 
hind the  islands, 
for  Cretan  w^ting 
seems  not  to  have 


Fig.  144.   Restoration  of  the  Castle 
AND  Palace  of  Tiryns.  (After  Lucken^ 

bach) 
Unlike  the  Cretan  palaces,  thi«  dwellmg  of 
an  ^gean  prince  ii  mauively  fortified.  A 
rising  road  [A)  leads  up  to  the  main  gate  (B), 
where  the  great  walls  are  double.  An  assault 
ing  party  bearing  their  shieldi  on  the  itft  arm 
must  here  {C,  D)  march  with  the  exposed 
rigAl  side  toward  the  city.  By  the  gate  (£) 
the  visitor  arrives  in  the  large  court  [f)  on 
which  the  palace  faces.  The  main  entrance 
of  the  palace  {G)  leads  to  iu  forecourt  {H), 
where  the  excavators  found  the  place  of  the 
household  altar  of  the  king  (§  423).  Behind 
the  forecourt  {ff\  a  the  main  hall  of  Ihe 
palace  (/).  This  was  the  earliest  castle  in 
Europe  with  outer  walls  of  stone.  The  vil- 
lages of  the  common  people  clustered  about  the  Em 
the  foot  of  the  castle  hill.  The  whole  torn 
the  nucleus  of  a  city-state  {|  390)  in  the  plain 
of  Atgo*  (*ee  Plate  III,  p.  378) 
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followed  Cretan  commerce,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  writing 
prevalent  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    K^ons  of  northern 
Greece,  such  as  Thessaly, 
were    covered    with  scat- 
tered   settlements    which 
had  advanced  but  Uttle  be- 
yond Late  Stone  Age  dvit 
ization.     Metal,   although 
known,  was  not  common 
in   Thessaly    until  about 
1300  B.C.,   and   the  cul- 
tured Cretans  had  little  in- 
fluence here  in  the  north. 
Along  the  Aaatic  side 
,(  of  the  JEgjcan  Sea  we  find 

much  earlier  progress  than 
on  the  European  side,  al- 
though this  was  but  slightly 
due  to  the  commerce  from 
Crete,  which  seems  to  have 
had  little  effect  along  dK 
shores  of  Asia  Minor.  Id 
the  days  when  Crete  was 
first  receiving  metal  (afto 
3000  B.C.),  there  arose  at 
the  northwest  comer  of 
Asia  Minor  a  shabby  little 
Late  Stone  Age  village 
known  as  Troy.  It  was 
probably  built  by  tradcn 
attracted  by  the  profitable 
traffic  which  was  alrcad)' 
crosMHg  back  and  forth  \» 
tween  Asia  and  Europe  at 
this  point  (see  map,  p.  I  ;i^ 


Fig.  I4S-    The    Main    Entrance 
OF    THE    Castle    of    Mycen«, 

CALLED  THE    LlON  GATE 

This  shows  us  a  good  example  oE  the 
heavy  stone  masonry  with  which  were 
built  the  great  gates  of  the  two  cities 
of  the  ;t,gcan  Grand  Age.  TiiynB  and 
Mycensc,  on  the  plain  of  Argos  (5  347)- 
Above  (he  gale  is  a  large  triangular 
block  of  stone,  carved  to  represent  two 
lions  grouped  on  cither  side  of  a  cen- 
tral column.  The  whole  doubtless 
formed  the  emblem  of  the  city,  or  the 
arms  of  its  kings.  It  is  of  course  a 
descendant  of  the  two  Babylonian  lions 
of  Lagash,  showing  a  similar  balanced 
airangement  with  one  on  each  side  of 
the  center  (Fig.Sj) 
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^  3500  B.C,  some  centuries  after  the  fiist  metal  had  been  ju.  Growtb 
Introduced,  the  rulers  of  Troy  were  wealthy  commerdal  kings,  °ijo^' 
and  their  castle  was  the  earliest  fortress  in  the  ^gean  world,    '5™  "■'^■J 
for  it  was  a  thousand  years  older  than  the  fortresses  at  Mycenz 
and  Tiryns.    During  this  thousand  years  (2500  to  1500  B.C.) 
Troy  was  rebuilt  several  times  (Fig.  150),  but  it  continued 
to  ilourish,  and  it  finally  must  have  contrdled  a  kingdom  of 
CCmsideTable  extent  in  northwestern  Asia  Minor.    Thus  about 
1500  KC  the  splendid  and  cultivated  dty  of  Troy  was  a  power- 
ful stronghoM  (Sixth  City),  which  had  grown  up  as  a  northern 
rival  of  that  sumptuous  Cnossus  we  have  seen  in  the  south. 
The  two  rival  cities  faced  each  other  from  opposite  ends  of 
the  £gean,  but  we  infer  that  Cnossus  was  superior  in  civiliza- 
tion, for  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Trojans  of  this  age 
could  write. 

Inland  from  Troy  and  the  .^gean  world,  across  the  far-  m.  Asia 
stretching  hills  and  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  were  the  settle-  land  of  tiw 
ments  of  a  great  group  of  white  peoples  who  were  kindred  of  *''""" 
the  j£geans  in  civilization,  though  not  in  blood.  We  call  them 
Hittites.  Although  the  larger  part  of  their  land  lay  outside  of 
die  £gean  world,  nevertheless,  one  end  of  it  formed  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  AsiaMinor,  their  land,  is  a  vast  penin- 
sula from  six  hundred  and  fif^  to  seven  hundred  miles  long  and 
from  three  to  four  hundred  miles  wide,  being  about  as  large  as 
die  state  of  Texas.  The  interior  is  a  lofty  table-land,  little  better 
than  a  desert  in  its  central  r^ion.  Around  most  of  this  table- 
land rise  mountain  ridges,  fringing  both  the  table-land  and  the 
sea.  On  both  sides  of  the  mountain  fringe  are  fertile  valleys 
and  plains,  producing  plentiful  crops.  The  seaward  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  especially  along  the  Black  Sea,  are  clad  with 
flourishing  forests.  The  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  east  of 
the  Halys  River,  rise  into  ridges  containing  rich  deposits  of 
iron.  The  Hitdtes  thus  became  the  earliest  distributors  of  iron 
wfaen  it  began  to  displace  bronze  in  the  Mediterranean  worki 
aul  the  East  (|  319). 
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w.  The  In  disciisfflng  onental  influences  in  the  ^gean,  we  have 

iJQ^ItwUn    already  seen  (§  332)  how  Asia  Minor  formed  a  link  betweea 
tte  FeitUe       ^^  ^gean  and  the  world  of  the  Two  Rivers.    The  people  who 
made  it  such  a  link  were  these  Hittites.    For  at  the  eastern 
end  of  their  land  they  passed  easily  down  the  upper  Euphrates 
to  the  Fertile  Crescent,  where  they  mci^ed  with  the  peoples 
there  iriiose  his- 
tory   we    have 
already     stud- 
ied. We  recall, 
for     example, 
how  they  held 
early      Assur, 
in  competition 
Babylon 
(S.O.).     We 
find   also  that 
the       Hitdtes 
early  boiiowed 
the  old  Baby- 


neighb 
bodiiTi 


At  the  left  ii  the  head  of  an  ancient  Hictite  as 
carved  by  an  Egyptian  sculptor  on  the  wall  of  a 
temple  at  Thebes,  Egypt,  over  three  thousand  yean  Ionian  coat  of 
ago.  It  strikingly  resembles  the  profile  of  ihe  Ar-  arm,  -  ijqq. 
meoians  still  living  in  the  Hittite  country,  as  shown 
in  the  modem  portrait  on  the  right  The  strongly  headed,  or  some- 
aquiline  and  prominent  nose  {%  146)  of  the  Hittites  times  a  douUc- 
waa  also  acquired  by  the  neighboring  Semites  along  kpaded  eaele. 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  '   ^^ 

Canaanites  (see  headpiece,  p.  197)  They  handed  it 

on  across  the 
.^gean  to  later  Europe,  from  which  it  passed  to  us  in  the  Uiiited 
States  as  the  "American  "  eagle  (Fig.  85). 

Both  in  the  .£gean  and  in  the  Fertile  Crescent,  that  is,  at 
both  ends  of  their  land,  the  Hittites  left  their  mark  upon  theii 
neighbors.  We  recall  the  prominent  aquiline  nose  of  the  Hit- 
tite people  (Fig.  146).  The  same  feature  among  the  Hebrews 
shows  how  the  Hittites  drifted  down  the  west  end  of  tbe  Fer- 
tile Crescent,  until  they  reached  Palestine  (S  agi)  in  sufficient 
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numbers  to  affect  the  Hdirew  type  of  face.  On  the  west  in  the 
same  way,  Hittite  life  greatly  influenced  the  dties  along  the 
jEgean  coast  of  A^  Minor,  where  we  shall  find  that  even 
the  later  Greeks  still  bore  marks  of  Hitdte  influence,  especially 
in  important  matters  of  business,  like  coinage  (§  458),  but  also 
in  religion  and  ardiitecture. 

It  was  from  their  contact  with  the  Fertile  Crescent  that  »«.  RiMof 
the  Hittites  received  the  first  influences  leading  to  a  higher  a^^:  bS^ 
civilization.    The  most  loniKiwiitiiig 

important  of  these  was 
writing.  The  Babylo- 
nian caravans,  passing 
up  the  Euphrates  in 
the  days  of  Hammurapi 
(S  187)  and  earUer, 
brought  into  Am  Minor 
Enisiness  and  traffic,  with 
{mUs  and  odier  commer- 
cial documents  in  cunei-     Th"  eiunple  ■how*  lu  the  hieroglyphic 


,  .^  ,  writing  devUed  by  the  Hitcitea 

form  writing  on  clay  <,f  the  Egypd.MS  335).  It  wa.  found  « 
tablets  (Fig.  79).  In  Carchemiah  on  the  Euphiatea.  The  tame 
this  way,  like  other  pco-  writing  may  aUo  be  teen  accompuiying 
ptes    in   the  West,    the  '^^  '"'"'  '°  ^«-  '"^ 

Hittites  learned  cuneiform  by  2000  B.C.  or  earlier.  Excavation 
in  Afia  Minor  has  even  recovered  fragments  of  the  clay-tablet 
dictionaries  used  by  the  Hittites  in  learning  to  write  and  spdl 
words  in  cuneiform.  It  was  probably  through  the  Hittites  that 
the  use  of  the  day  tablet  passed  over  to  Crete  (Fig.  137). 

Tlie  Hittites  profited  by  the  Egyptian  civilization  also,  as  they  ug.  Hittite 
received  it  through  the  cities  of  northern  Syria,  like  Samal  ^S^g"*"" 
(F^.  97)-  Here,  under  the  influence  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
writing,  they  devised  a  system  of  picture  signs  with  phonetic 
values  (Fig-  147)-  With  these  hieroglyphic  signs  they  en- 
graved great  stone  records  like  those  of  Egypt  These  records 
(Fig.  i47)>  <^  ii)^  ^  ^<^  <>'  rocky  cliffs  or  masonry  walls, 
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sdU  look  down  upon  the  pas^ng  traveler  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  ^gean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  ncv 
ones  are  constantly  bong  found  by  excavation.  The  Hittites 
thus  used  two  methods  of  writing — cuneiform  and  hier<^lyphic. 
Unfortunately,  the  Hittitc  records  written  in  hieroglyphs  carved 
on  stone  are  not  yet  deciphered.  Just  as  this  bode  goes  to 
press  the  dedphennent  of  the  Hittite  cunaform  records  has 
been  accomplished  by  Hrozny,  an  Austrian  scholar.  Wboi  all 
these  records  have  been  read,  like  those  of  Egypt,  BiUiylonia, 
and  Persia,  they  will  reveal  to  us  many  new  and  wonderfu]  facts 
in  the  story  of  the  ancient  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  Hittites  had  made  progress  in  buikliiig. 
The  king's  palace  front  consisted  of  a  porch  in  the  middle,  with 
its  roof  supported  on  two  columns,  while  on  either  side  of  the 
porch  was  a  square  tower  (Fig.  97,  K).  It  was  therefore  called 
a  "  house  of  two  towers."  This  was  the  porch  adopted  fran 
the  Hittites  by  the  great  Assyrian  emperors  (§  314).  It  finaify 
reached  even  the  Persians.  It  was  adorned  with  great  sentind 
lions  carved  in  stone  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  an  ides 
suggested  by  the  Egyptian  sphinx.  From  the  Hittite  palaces  tfais 
klea  of  protecting  beasts  on  either  side  of  the  palace  entrance 
passed  also  to  Assyria.  The  Hittite  palace  pordi  was  furtiter- 
more  adorned  with  a  dado,  consisting  of  large  flat  slabs  of  sttHie 
carved  with  relief  pictures  (Fig.  148),  probably  suggested  by 
similar  Egyptian  arrangements  (Fig.  60).  This  idea,  too,  finalty 
passed  by  way  of  the  Hittites  to  Assyria,  where  we  recall  the 
long  rows  of  stone  pictures  adorning  the  Assyrian  palaces 
(Figs.  105  and  106,  B).  The  Hittite  sculptors,  however,  bad 
little  skill  with  the  chisel.  The  Assyrians  far  surpassed  than, 
and  under  Assyrian  influence  the  Hittites  improved  somewhat 

In  these  scenes  we  find  also  evidences  of  religious  influences 
from  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  as  we  note  among  thenn  the 
Babylonian  eagle  already  mentioned  and  the  winged  suordisk 
from  the  Nile.  We  should  notice  furthermore  the  devotton  of 
the  Hittites  to  the  great  £arth-Mother  as  thdr  chief  goddess, 
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whom  we  have  also  found  in  Crete  (headpiece,  p.  221),  and 
who  later  was  revered  by  the  Greeks  (§  416). 

In  the  great  days  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  while  Cnossus  ; 
was  still  in  the  Grand  Age  and  Troy  her  northern  rival  was   ) 
building  the  splendid  Sixth  City,  that  is,  attout  1500  B.C.,  one  \ 
of  the  Hittite  kingdoms  on  the  east  of  the  Halys  River  (sec 
map,  p.   102)  was  gaining  great  power.     It  had  established 


Fig.  148.  A  Hittite  Prince  hunting  Deer 
The  prince  accompanied  by  hit  driver  ttanda  in  the  moviog  chariot, 
■hooting  with  bow  and  arrow  at  the  fleeing  stag.  A  hound  runs  beside 
the  horses.  Over  the  scene  is  an  inscription  in  Hittite  hieroglyphs 
(f  355>.  The  whole  is  sculptured  in  stone,  and  forms  a  good  example 
of  the  rather  crude  Hittite  art 

a  strong  fortified  capital  at  a  dty  called  Khattt  (map,  p.  102). 
This  name  is  simply  an  ancient  form  of  the  modem  name 
"  Hittite."  The  kings  of  Khatti  erected  imposing  palaces  and 
temples,  and  built  a  great  wall  about  the  dty  (Fig.  152).  They 
succeeded  in  gaining  control  of  the  other  Hitdte  kingdoms  and 
combining  them  into  an  empire  which  induded  a  large  part  of 
Asia  Minor. 

This  Hittite  Empire  lasted  for  some  two  centuries  and  a  half 
(about  i450toi2oo  B.&).  The  Hittites  had  received  the  horse, 
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perhaps  even  earlier  than  the  Babylonians  (|  197),  and  the 
kings  of  Khatd  were  able  to  muster  large  and  powerful  bodiet 
of  charioteers.  They  thus  played  a  vigorous  part  in  the  great 
group  of  nations  around  die  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
after  Egypt  established  the  first  empire  there  (Section  9).  Theif 
hadmuchtodowithbreakingdown  the  Egyptian  £mpire(§  111), 
and  they  survived  to  fight  fierce  battles  with  the  Assyiians. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we  should  remember  about 
the  Hittites  is  the  fact  that  they  began  working  the  iron  mines 
ak>ngthe  Black  Sea  (§  351).  A  day-ublet  letter  written  by  one 
of  the  Hittite  kings  tells  us  that  he  was  about  to  send  a 
shipment  of  "  pure  iron  "  to  Ramses  II,  who  had  asked  for  it, 
and  that  meantime  a  sword  of  iron  was  being  sent  to  the  Egyp- 
tian king  as  a  gift  (thirteenth  century  B.C.).  We  shall  soon  see 
the  Iron  Age  b^inning  in  the  ^gean  (§  391),  and  it  was 
from  the  Hittite  iron  mines  that  the  metal  first  became  com- 
mon in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  While  the  Hittite  civiliza- 
tion was  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  it  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  gronp  of  civilizations  forming  the 
oriental  neighbors  of  the  .^geans. 


Section  36.    Modern  Discovery  in  the  Nosthern 

Mediterranean  and  the  Rise  of  an  Eastern 

Mediterranean  World 

We  have  been  putting  together  the  stoiy  of  the  rise  and  eariy 
history  of  civilization  along  the  north  side  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  (see  map,  p.  353),  extending  from  the  ^gean 
world  at  one  end,  through  the  Hittite  country  to  the  Two  Rivers 
at  the  other.  Only  a  few  years  ago  this  story  was  entirely  un- 
known. Less  than  fifty  years  ago  no  one  supposed  that  civilized 
people  had  lived  in  the  ^gean  world  before  the  Greeks  arrived 
there.  Much  less  did  anyone  dream  that  we  would  ever  be 
able  to  find  the  actual  handiwork  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
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Greeks  in  the  ^gean  world.   The  discoverer  of  the  ^gean  civil- 
ization which  we  have  been  studying  was  Heinrich  Schliemann. 

SdiUemann  was  an  American  citizen  of  German  birth.    In  ^b.  Life 
his  youth  before  coming  to  America  he  had  a  romantic  busi-  sdiiie^m 
ness  career.   After  being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland, 
he  b^an  his  business  experience  there  while  a  mere  lad,  as  a 


Fig.  149.    The   Mound   containing   the    Nine   Cities  of 

Ancient  Trov  (Iuum) 
The  process  by  which  such  artificial  mounds  grow  up  is  expUined  fo 
1 15S.  When  Schliemann  first  visited  [his  mound  {see  map,  p.  354)  la 
)S68,  it  was  about  125  feet  high,  and  the  Turks  were  cultivating  grain 
on  its  summiL  In  1870  he  excavated  a  pit  like  a  crater  in  the  top  of  the 
hill,  passing  downward  in  the  course  of  four  years  through  nine  succes- 
sive cities  built  each  on  the  ruins  of  its  predecessors.  At  the  bottom  of 
his  pit  (about  50  feet  deep)  Schliemann  found  the  original  once  bare 
hilhop  about  75  feet  high,  on  which  the  men  of  the  Late  Stone  Age 
({  349)  had  established  a  small  settlement  of  sun-baked  brick  houses 
iUwut  3000  B.C.  (see  Fig.  150).  Above  the  scanty  ruins  of  this  X^te 
Stone  Age  settlement  rose,  in  layer  after  layer,  tfie  ruins  of  the  later 
dties,  with  the  Roman  buildings  at  the  top.  The  entire  depth  of  50  feet 
of  ruins  represented  a  period  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  years  from 
the  First  City  (Late  Stone  Age)  to  the  Ninth  City  (Roman)  at  the  top. 
The  Second  City  (j  350)  contained  the  earliest  copper  found  in  the 
series ;  the  Sixth  City  was  that  of  the  Trojan  War  and  the  Homeric 
songs  (S  410).  Its  masonry  walls  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  151 

derk  in  a  little  grocer's  shop.  In  the  brief  intervals  of  leisure 
between  dealing  out  smoked  herring  and  rolls  of  butter,  he 
taught  himself  Greek  and  began  to  read  Homer  (§  410).  In 
the  infatuated  ears  of  this  enthu^stic  boy  the  shouts  of  the 
Greek  heroes  on  the  plain  of  Troy  mingled  with  the  jingle  of 
small  change  and  the  rustle  of  wrapping  paper  in  the  dingy 
litQe  Ehitch  grocery.   He  had  not  lost  this  fascinating  vision  of 
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the  early  world,  when  years  afterward  he  retired  from  businos, 
after  having  won  a  large  fortune  in  Russian  petroleum. 

It  was  therefore  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  of  his  youth 
that  Schliemann  ted  a  body  of  Turkish  laborers  to  begin  excava- 
tions in  the  great  mound  of  Tnsy  in  1870  (see  map,  p.  i^i,xii 
Fig.  149).    In  less  than  four  years  he  uncovered  the  central 


Fig.  150.  DtAGKAH  of  the  Mound  of  Ancient  Troy  showlvo 
THE  Walls  op  the  Second  and  Sixth  Cities  and  the  Rokas 

Temple  at  the  Top  (Ninth  City) 
This  diagiam  is  much  100  high  for  iw  width,  as  you  will  see  by  com- 
paring the  width  and  height  of  the  mound  in  Fig.  149.  It  has  been 
pushed  together  at  the  sides  and  narrowed  to  include  [t  within  the  mil- 
able  space.  Below  is  the  native  rocli  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Late  Scone 
Age  settlement  was  builL  Then  come  the  sloping  walls  of  the  Second 
City  (shaded).  Outside  oi  these  and  rising  much  higher  are  the  wills  of 
the  SiiihCity(black),  which  may  he  seen  as  they  are  to-day  in  Fig.  iji' 
The  other  cities  of  the  nine  are  less  important  and  have  been  left  ovi 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  Schliemann  never  saw  the  walls  of  the  Siitt 
City,  the  real  Homeric  city,  because  as  he  dug  down  in  the  middle  d 
the  mound  inside  the  ancient  walls,  he  covered  the  walls  of  the  Siidi 
City  with  the  rubbish  he  dug  out 

portions  of  nine  successive  cities,  each  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  n«tt  city  beneath,  which  had  preceded  it  (Fig.  150).  A 
towered  gateway  in  the  Second  City  contained  a  splendid  treas- 
ure of  golden  jewelry,  and  Schliemann  believed  that  he  had  here 
discovered  the  Troy  of  Homer's  Greek  ^heroes  (S  408).  &"' 
we  now  know  that  this  Second  City  was  built  a  thousand  yea^ 
before  Homer's  Troy  (the  Sixth  City  (Fig.  150)). 
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The   sensation  aroused   by  these  discoveries  amoi^   the  364.  Schiie- 

sdiolars  of  Europe  and  America  was  mild  compared  with  that  ™uon*of"^ 

which  f<ri!owed  when  Schliemann,  crossing  to  the  mainland  of  T'ryn»"™J 
Greece,  b^an  excavating  the  prehistoric  fortress  or  castle  of 


Fig.  151.  The  Walls  OF  Homeric  Trov  {BUILT  ABOUT  1500  b.c.) 

A  section  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  Sixth  City  in  the  mound  of  Troy 
(Pig.  15a).  The  sloping  outer  surface  of  the  walls  faces  toward  the 
right :  the  inside  of  the  city  is  on  the  left.  These  are  the  walls  built  in 
the  days  when  Mycenje  was  flourishing  —  walls  which  protected  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  from  the  assaults  of  the  Greeks  in  a  remote  war 
which  laid  it  in  ruins  after  1200  B.C.,  a  wai  of  which  vague  traditions 
and  heroic  tales  have  survived  in  the  Homeric  poems  (§  4o3).  These 
are  the  walls,  scaled  by  the  Greek  heroes,  which  Schliemann  never 
saw  (compare  description,  Fig,  150).  The  walls  of  the  houses  of  the 
Seventh  City  are  visible  here  resting  on  those  of  the  Sixth 

Mycenae  (Fig.  i45).  Beneath  the  pavement  of  the  market  place 
he  found  a  group  of  stone  tomb  chambers  containing  a  magnifi- 
cent series  of  vessels  and  ornaments  in  gold,  including  an  elabo- 
rate golden  crown,  indicating  the  royalty  of  one  of  the  dead. 
Again  Schliemann  thought  that  these  things  belonged  to  the 
Greek  heroes  of  the  Trojan  wars  (5  4.08),  but  in  reality  they 
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were  older.  At  the  nei^boring  prehistoric  castle  of  nryns 
(Fig.  144  and  S  347)  Schliemann  made  ^milar  discoveries. 
Thus  within  a  few  years  an  unskilled  and  untrained  excavator 
disclosed  to  us  a.  new  and  entirely  unknown  worid  of  dvilization 
in  the  ^gean,  which  had  flourished  for  centuries  before  the 
Greeks  appeared  there. 
5.  ExcavB-  The  quesdon  of  the  original  home  of  this  early  j^ean  dviU- 
ite'1900''*  zation,  however,  was  not  settled  by  Schliemann's  work.  Since 
1900  the  excavations  in  Crete  have  shown  this  island  to  have 
been  the  place  where  ^gean  dvilization  made  its  start,  and  the 
center  from  which  it  passed  to  the  other  islands  and  to  the 
mainland  of  Greece  at  Tiiyns  and  Mycenae  (§  347).  In  these 
discoveries  American  explorers  have  had  an  honorable  share; 
but  they  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  remariutble  excavations 
of  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  the  English  ardiseologist,  at  the  dty  of 
Cnossus.  Here  Evans  has  uncovered  the  splendid  Cietan 
palaces  (Fig.  138),  deating  out  layer  after  layer  of  rubbish 
containing  works  of  Cretan  art  and  industry,  which  cany  us 
back  age  after  age  to  the  rubbish  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  settte- 
ment  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  over  whidi  the 
first  palace  was  built  (S  337)- 
8.  Excaya-  At  the  Same  time  exploration  in  Asia  Minor  has  reveakd 
ven  in  increasing  numbers  of  Hittite  monuments.  Of  these  discoveries 
HMd™'  ''^^  ^°^^  important  were  those  of  the  German  expedition  at 
cHitiiie*  Khatti(Fig.  ija),  beginningin  the  winterof  1906-1907.  Lying 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  it  was  quite  posable  to 
kick  them  out  with  the  heel  of  one's  boot,  the  explorers  found 
the  clay  tablets  which  once  filled  the  state  record  chambers  in 
the  palace  of  the  Hittite  kings  at  Khatti  during  the  great  days 
of  their  empire  three  thousand  years  ago.  Here  were  letters 
to  and  from  the  kings  of  E^ypt,  Babylon,  Assyria  and  all  the 
great  powers  of  the  oriental  world  which  we  have  studied. 
Among  them  was  the  letter  already  mentioned,  containing  tbc 
Hittite  king's  notice  of  the  coming  shipment  of  iroiL  Besida 
recovering  the  lost  records,  the  German  expedition  gradually 
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excavated  the  walls  of  the  ancient  dty  and  its  chief  buildings, 
and  recovered  their  architecture  (cf.  Fig.  152), 

Although  we  are  still  unable  to  read  the  records  of  the 
Cretans  and  are  only  beginning  to  read  those  of  the  HittiKi, 
the  discoveries  in  their  lands  have  revealed  to  us  the  earliest 
chapter  of  civilization  on  the  north  side  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. If  we  connect  these  discoveries  along  the  north  ^e  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  its  east  end  with  the  earlier  story  of  dis- 
coveiy  in  the  oriental  lands  east  and  south  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  student  will  perceive  how  scholars  and  explorers  have  car- 
ried the  work  of  excavation  and  discoveiy  entirely  around  the 
east  end  of  the  Meditertanean,  from  the  lower  Nile  valley, 
through  the  nations  of  the  Fertile  Crescent,  to  Asia  Minor  and 
the  ^gean  Sea  (see  map,  p.  103). 

These  discoveries  have  begun  to  show  us  how  the  civilized 
peoples  all  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  'a^ 
their  industries  and  commerce,  were  gradually  creating  a  civilized 
world  of  which  the  jEgean  Sea  was  merely  a  northern  bay.  We 
recall  our  first  glimpse  of  this  eastern  Mediterranean  world  as 
we  journeyed  up  the  Nile  and  saw  the  Egyptian  ships  whidi 
crossed  the  eastern  Mediterranean  nearly  3000  b.c.  (Fig.  41)- 
But  now  we  have  studied  the  peoples  on  the  east  and  north  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  have  seen  how,  at  the  close  of  the 
Grand  Age  in  Crete,  the  splendid  ^gean  civilization  had  been 
mingling  for  centuries  with  the  older  oriental  civilizations,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Nile,  but  also  with  that  of  Hittite  Asia  Minor 
and  through  it  with  the  civilization  of  the  Fertile  Crescent. 

Into  this  civilized  world  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  with 
its  arts,  its  industries,  and  its  far-reaching  commerce,  the  uncivil- 
ized peoples  of  the  North  behind  the  Balkan  mountains  and  the 
Black  Sea  were  now  beginning  to  intrude.  These  uncivilized 
northerners  were  the  Greeks.  They  were  soon  to  overwhelm 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  with  these  Northern  intruders 
we  must  begin  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  « 
Mediterranean  world. 
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QuxsnoKs' 

Section  33.  At  what  point  in  their  progress  did  we  leave  the 
Europeans  when  we  first  passed  over  to  the  Orient?  What  products 
of  (be  eastern  Mediterranean  reached  the  Late  Stone  Age  Euro- 
peans? How  did  these  things  reach  Europte?  Did  the  possesion 
of  metal  raise  the  Europeans  to  a  high  civilization  ? 

Section  34.  Was  there  any  part  of  Europe  nearer  the  Orient 
than  the  jEgean  world?  By  what  two  ways  was  it  connected  with 
the  Orient?  What  island  of  the  ^flgean  is  nearest  to  Egypt?  De- 
scribe the  rise  of  civilization  there.  Can  you  mendon  some  evidences 
of  Egyptian  influence  there?  Where  did  the  Cretan  sea-kings  arise? 
What  survives  to  tell  us  of  thdr  power?  What  industries  flourished  ? 
Can  you  mention  some  evidence  of  Cretan  commerce?  What  now 
happened  to  Cretan  writing?  Tell  something  of  Cretan  decorative 
art  in  the  Grand  Age ;  of  the  work  of  sculptor  and  goldsmith.  Tdl 
something  of  the  life  of  the  palace  and  of  the  peasants.  Under  what 
fordgn  power  were  the  Cretans  at  this  time?  What  three  great 
civilizations  now  existed  ? 

Section  35.  Had  the  European  mainland  advanced  as  fast  as 
Crete  in  civilization  ?  Where  do  we  find  evidences  of  the  first  civi- 
lization on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  what  are  they  ?  Date  them. 
Was  there  yet  any  writing  common  in  Europe  ?  Where  and  when 
did  civilization  arise  on  the  east  ude  of  the  .Cgean  ?  What  led  men 
to  this  point?  What  can  you  say  about  the  history  and  civilization 
of  Troy?  What  people  occufned  most  of  Aaa  Minor?  Mention 
some  things  which  they  passed  on  to  the  West  from  the  EasL 
Recall  some  evidences  of  their  influence  in  the  East.  What  influ- 
ences reached  the  Hittites  from  the  Fertile  Crescent  and  from  Egypt  ? 
When  did  the  Hittite  Empire  arise,  and  what  can  you  say  about  its 
influence?  What  was  the  most  important  thing  which  the  Hittites 
contributed  to  other  peoples? 

Section  36.  Who  first  discovered  remains  of  people  who  had  oo 
cuped  the  .lEgean  world  before  the  Greeks?  Tell  something  of  his 
life.  What  did  he  find  at  Troy?  in  Greece?  What  has  excavation 
in  Crete  since  shown?  What  has  excavation  in  Asia  Minor  revealed? 
With  reference  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  how  far  have 
excavation  and  discovery  been  carried?  What  kind  of  a  world  has  dis- 
covery revealed  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean?  What  uncivilized 
NoTtbeniers  were  now  intruding  into  this  eastern  Mediterranean  world? 
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CHAPTER  IX 

the  6rbee  conquest  of  the  jbgeall  wobu) 

Section  37.   The  Coming  of  the  Greeks 

370.  South-  The  people  whom  we  call  the  Greeks  were  a  large  group  of 
of  the  iiSo-  tribes  of  Indo-European  race.  We  have  already  followed  the 
Une^n'"  Indo-European  parent  people  until  their  divei^ng  migrations 
Europe  finally  ranged  them  in  a  line  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  north- 

era  India  (§  243  and  Fig,  112).    While  their  eastern  kindred 

Note.  The  above  headpiece  shows  a  line  of  captive  warriori  with  their  hamh 
■hackled  before  them  or  pinioned  ovec  theic  heads,  The^  wear  a  tall  feathered 
beaddreH,  which  show*  them  to  be  PhiliBlines  (§  196),  ■  tribe  of  Cretan  tnf. 
riora  driven  out  of  Crete  by  the  Greek*  (§  379).  Some  of  them,  iavading 
Egyptintheiiflight,  were  token  captive  by  Rimaea  III,  the  laalof  the  Egypcin 
emperois,  not  long  after  iioo  B.C.  He  therefore  placed  this  picture  of  them  en 
the  walli  of  his  temple  at  Thebes.  Egypt.  Other  picturea  of  them  laa;  be  k(9 
In  Fig.  154,  recogninble  by  their  headdreu. 
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were  drifting  southward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caspian,  the 
Greeks  on  the  west  side  of  the  Black  Sea  were  likewise  mov- 
ing southward  from  their  broad  pastures  along  the  Danube 
(see  map  II,  p.  352). 

Driving  their  herds  before  them,  with  their  families  in  rough  m.  The 
carts  drawn  by  horses,  the  rude  Greek  tribesmen  must  have  thecmk 
looked  out  upon 
the  fair  pastures 
of  Thessaly,  the 
snowy  summit  of 
Mount     Olympus 

blue  waters  of  the 
i^gean  not  long 
after  3000  b.c 
The  Greek  penin- 
sula which  they  had 
entered     contains 

about  twenty-five  Fig.  153.  Mount  Olympus  — the  Home 
thousand     square  of  the  Gods 

miles.'  It  is  every-  Although  Mount  Olympui  is  on  the  northern 
where  cut  up  bv  ''o"**™  °f  Greece,  it  can  be  seen  from  Attica 
. '  and  the  south  end  of  Eubce*.  It  approaches 
mountams  and  m-  ^^^^  ^^^^  in  ivc{^V,t,  and  looks  down  upon 
lets  of  the  sea  into      Macedonia  on  one  side  and  Thessaly  on  the 

small    plains   and  °''^"  '""  ""P-  ?■  *^''-  ^'  "'  '°°''  "'  '* '"" 

,  from  the  iouth,  we  have  a  portion  of  the  plain 

peninsulas,     sepa-  ^f  Thessaly  in  the  foreground,  where  the  first 

rated     from    each  Greeks  entered  Hellas  (S  371),  and  where  later 

Other  either  by  the  *«  earliest  Homeric  .ongs  of  the  Greek  heroes 

-'  were  composed  (!  40S) 

sea  or  the  moun-  "^ 

tain  ridges.  No  less  than  five  hundred  islands  are  sca^- 
tered  along  its  deeply  indented  eastern  shores  (map,  p.  a62 
and  Plate  III).    On  its  climate  and  products  see  S  331. 

1  About  one  sixth  niuller  than  South  Carolina — so  small  that  Mount  Olympos 
00  Che  nonbem  boundary  of  Greece  is  visible  over  much  of  the  peniniula. 
From  the  mountains  of  Sparta  one  can  see  from  Crete  to  the  mountaini  north  <A 
the  CorintUan  Golf  (ace  Flf.  16]),  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenlT-five  mile*. 
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m.  Thebu-  The  wandering  shepherds  whom  we  have  seen  so  often  in- 
no-l^f^?  vading  the  FertDe  Crescent  (§§  135, 167,  and  294)  to  find  a  sa- 
the  tettied  ((gj  g^^  civilized  town  iife  there,  furnish  us  the  best  possible 
suioD  illustration  of  the  situation  of  the  Greeks  as  they  invaded  the 

^gean  towns  and  settlements  like  Tiryns  and  Mycense  (S  347)- 
As  the  newcomers  looked  out  across  the  waters  they  could  dimly 
discern  the  islands,  where  flourishing  towns  were  carrying  on 
busy  industries,  especially  in  pottery  and  metal,  which  a  thriving 
commerce  was  distributing  (§S  339  and  345). 
373.  The  bar-       We  can  imagine  the  wonder  with  which  these  baibariao 
nomadi  on      Greeks  must  have  looked  out  upon  the  white  sails  that  flecked 
of't^'™t     *^  ^•''^  surface  of  the  ^gean  Sea.    It  was  to  be  long,  how- 
'™V"  ever,  before  these  inland  shepherds  would  themselves  venture 

dmidly  out  upon  the  great  waters  which  they  were  viewing  for 
the  first  time.     Had  the  gaze  of  the  Greek  nomads  been  abit- 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  ^gean  isles,  they  would  have  seen  a 
vast  panorama  of  great  and  flourishing  oriental  states.    Here  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  oriental  world  and  under  its  influences 
the  Greeks  were  now  to  go  forward  toward  the  development  oi 
a  civilization  higher  than  any  the  Orient  had  yet  produced,  the 
hi^est  indeed  which  ancient  man  ever  attained. 
m.  Achnn       Gradually  their  vanguard  (called  the  Achaeans)  pushed  south- 
lowed  by        Ward  into   the   Pelopoimcsus,  and  doubtless  some  of  them 
GreSl  in       mingled  with  the  ^gean  dwellers  in  the  villages  which  were 
i^foponneni*  grouped  under  the  walls  of  Tiiyns  and  Mycense  (Figs,  144, 145, 
and  Plate  III),  just  as  the  Hebrew  nomads  mingled  with  the 
Canaanite  townsmen  (S  294).    Some  of  the  Greek  leaders  may 
have  captured  these  ^gean  fortresses,  just  as  David  took  Jeru- 
salem (S  297)-    But  our  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  Greece  is 
very  meager  because  the  peoples  settled  here  could  not  yet  write, 
and  therefore  have  left  no  written  documents  to  tell  the  story. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  second  wave  of  Greek  nomadi 
(called  the  Dorians)  reached  the  Peloponnesus  by  1500  b.c 
and  subdued  their  earlier  kinsmen  (the  Achzans)  as  well  as  dK 
j£gean  townsmen,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  r^ioo. 
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The  Dorians  did  not  stop  at  the  southern  limits  of  Greece,  375.  The 
but,  leaming  a  little  navigation  from  their  ^gean  predecessors,  p^uioa  of 
they  passed  over  to  Crete,  where  they  must  have  arrived  by  ^'ri^***" 
1400  a  c.  Cnossus,  unfortified  as  it  was,  and  without  any  walled  DDrumiin 
castle  (S  338)1  must  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  louthem 
Doqans,  who  took  possession  of  the  bland,  and  likewise  seized  ^"^ 
the  other  southern  blands  of  the  ^gean.    Between  1300  and 
1000  B.C.  the  Greek  tribes  took  posses^n  of  the  remaining 
islands,  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  —  the  Dorians  in  the 
south,  the  lonians'  in  the  middle,  and  the  j^olians  in  the  north. 
Here  a  memorable  Greek  expedition  in  the  twelfth  century 
B.C,  after  a  long  ^^e,  captured  and  bumed  the  prosperous 
d^  of  Troy  (S  350),  a  feat  which  the  Greeks  never  after 
forgot  (S  408).    During  the  thousand  years  between  2000  and 
1000  B.C  the  Greeks  thus  took  possession  not  only  of  the 
whole  Greek  peninsula  but  likewise  of  the  entire  ^gean  world. 

The  interior  of  A«a  Minor  suffered  likewise.    Other  Indo-  jfj*.  Phiyg- 
Europeans,  kindred  of  the  Greeks,  were  pushing  southward  ™  "lan* 
behind  them.     Some  of  these  rearward  Indo-European  tribes  ^VJ^  **" 
found  it  ea^er  to  cross  the  Hellespont  and  invade  Asia  Minor 
than  to  push  on  into  Greece.   Probably  before  1500  b.c.  some 
of  diese  invaders  of  Asia  Minor  had  become  so  numerous 
among  the  Hittites,  who  were  not  originally  Indo-Europeans, 
that  the  Hittite  communities  b^an  to  lose  their  own  toi^e 
and  to  speak  the  Indo-European  language  of  the  newcomers. 
Thus  the  Hittite  cuneiform  tablets  (S  354)  are  in  a  language 
which  contains  Indo-Euro[>ean  words  and  grammatical  forms 
akin  to  those  in  Greek,  as  the  new  decipherment  (§  355)  has 
recently  shown.   By  1200  b.c  a  second  wave  of  Indo-Europeans, 
especially  the  Phi^ians  and  the  Armenians,  were  invading  the 
Hittite  country  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  northern  Mediterranean  all  along  its  eastern  end  was  377-  Fiighiol 
thus  being  absorbed  by  Indo-European  peoples.    The  result  jEetm» 
was  tliat  both  the  JE^eaia  and  their  Hittite  neighbors  in  Asia 
Minor  were  overwhelmed  by  the  advancing  Indo-European 
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line  The  Hittite  Empire  ($'5i;9)  oompletety  collapsed  The  I 
splendid  ^gean  civilization  which  we  saw  ri^g  so  prospo* 
ously  was  unable  to  repel  the  invaders.  Probably  few  of  the 
common  people  of  the  ^gean  towns  were  able  to  flee.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  noble  and  well-todo  ^gean  families,  the 
class  to  which  our  el^antly  dressed  litde  Cretan  lady  of  the 
statuette  (Fig.  141)  belonged,  —  foiming,  all  told,  considerable 
numbers,  —  must  have  taken  to  the  sea  and  fled.  They  looked 
back  upon  burning  towns  and  villas,  and  they  must  have  seen 
the  splendid  palace  of  Cnossus,  with  all  its  beautiful  treasures 
of  Cretan  art,  going  up  in  smoke  and  flame. 
Sfi.  Egyp-  By  izoo  B.C  the  movement  of  the  Greek  or  Indo-European 

ofth^^i^i-  invasion  from  the  north  had  thus  set  in  motion  before  it  a  wave 
tive  ^euu  ^f  fledng  i^gcans,  which  crossed  the  sea  and  broke  upon  the 
shores  of  the  southeastern  Mediterranean  from  the  Nile  Delta 
to  the  harbors  of  Phcoucia.  It  was  this  wave  of  ^gean  fugi- 
tives which  aided  in  overturning  the  tottering  Egyptian  Emfnre. 
An  Egyptian  relief  scene  shows  us  the  earliest-known  picture 
of  a  naval  battle  (Fig.  154) — a  sea  fight  off  the  cnast  of  Syria, 
in  which  the  last  of  the  Egyptian  emperors  beat  off  an  ^gean 
fleet  (S  1*4). 
379.  Cretan  The  Only  region  where  the  fleeing  ^geans  were  numerous 

find  B  home     cnough  to  settle  and  to  form  a  nation  was  in  Southern  Palesr 
PalMdne'"'     '^^^^    ^^^  ^  ^''^  °^   Cretans  called  Philistines  (headpaece, 
p.  352),  although  they  had  been  beaten  in  the  sea  fight  just 
mentioned,  were  able  to  estaUish  themselves  and  build  up  a 
group  of  prosperous  cities,  in  the  twelfth  century  b.c;   We  recall 
how   they  nearly  succeeded  in  crushing  the  young  Hebrew 
nation  just  then  emerging  (S  396).    Curiously  enough,   it  was 
these  fugitives  from  the  ^gean  world  who  gave  to  Palestine 
its  present  name,  for  "  Palestine  "  is  »mply  a  later  form  of  the 
name  "  Philistine." 
3S0.  Fall  of        The  Indo-European  invasion  of  the  ^gean  world  thus  broke 
nti  ™  ™  ^  up  the  prosperous  and  highly  civilized  communities  which  we 
have  seen  there,  especially  in  Crete.   By  laoo  &c.  dte  splendid 
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^gean  civilization  had  been  almost  submerged  by  northern  bar- 
barism, little  better  than  the  Late  Stone  Age  life  whidi  we 
have  already  seen  in  Europe.  Some  important  things  in 
JS^fOR  civilization  perished  entirely  —  among  them  Cretan 


Fig.  154.    Battle  between  a  Fleet  op  Fleeing  ^Egeans 

AND  AN  EGVPTIAN  FLEET 

This  acene,  •culptured  on  the  walls  of  «n  Egyptian  temple  at  Thebes 
(f  134),  U  the  earliest  surviving  picture  of  a  naval  battEe.  It  thowa  u* 
the  Mediterranean  peoples  defeated  by  tbe  last  Egyptian  emperor, 
Ramses  III,  not  long  after  uoo  b.c,  somewhere  along  the  Syriaa 
coact  (S  37S).  Of  the  nine  ships  engaged  four  are  Egyptian  (lion's  head 
on  the  prow)  —  three  at  the  left  and  one  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer. 
The  remaining  five  are  ;^gean  ships  (goose-head  on  the  prow).  One 
iCgeaa  ahip  {middle,  below)  has  been  overturned.  The  vEgeans  are 
PhilistiDeB  with  feathered  headdress  (see  headpiece,  p.  252),  and  we 
see  facre  how  they  passed  from  Crete  to  Palestine  (J  379).  The  i^geans 
ate  armed  only  with  round  shields  and  spears  or  two-edged  swords  (§  776), 
whereas  the  Egyptians  are  chiefly  archers,  who  overwhelm  the  enemy 
with  archeiy  volleys  at  long  range  and  then  close  in,  taking  Philistine 
prisoners  who  may  be  seen  standing  bounil  in  the  Egyptian  ships 

vnitin^,  which  disappeared  after  the  Greek  invasiorL  Enou|^ 
>f  .^gean  industries  survived,  however,  to  form  an  essential  part 
>f  the  foundation  upon  which  the  barbarian  Greeks  were  yet 
o  build  up  the  highest  civilization  of  the  ancient  world. 

Su<^   of  the  vEgean  population  as  had  not  fled  before  the 
looming  Greeks  mingled  with  their  Greek  conquerors,  just  as 
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■tjsi.  Min-       we  have  seen  the  dviUzed  Canaanites  of  Palestine  mingling 
^yS^i         with  the  invading  Hebrew  nomads  (§  394).    This  commingling 
and  Greek*     ^f  j^geans  and  Greeks  produced  a  mixed  race,  the  peopk 
known  to  us  as  the  Greeks  of  histoiy.    How  much  ^gean 
blood  may  have  flowed  in  their  veins  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine.   But  the  supreme  genius  of  the  classical  Greeks  may 
well  have  been  due,  in  some  measure,  to  this  admixture  of  du 
blood  of  the  gifted  Cretans,  with  thdr  open-mindedness  toward 
influences  from  abroad  and  their  fine  artistic  instincts. 
383.  Tri.  The  mingling  of  Greek  and  jSgean  blood  did  not  result 

Greekipeech  in  »  Similar  mbtture  of  speech,  as  English  is  made  up  of 
French  and  Anglo-Saxon,  Greek,  the  language  of  the  victori- 
ous invaders,  gradually  became  the  language  of  the  .f£gean 
world.  At  the  same  time  Greek  did  not  blot  out  every  trace 
of  the  older  jSgean  language  of  the  region.  People  continued 
to  call  the  towns,  rivers,  and  mountabs,  like  Mount  Parnassus, 
by  the  old  ^gean  names  they  found  in  use,  just  as  we  found 
Indian  geographical  names  in  America  and  continue  to  call  our 
greatest  river  by  its  old  Indian  name,  Mississippi  ("  Father  of 
Waters").  Such  namesi^  Greece  are  to-day  surviving  remnants 
of  the  lost  ^gean  languitge,  now  no  longer  anywhere  spoken.' 
It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  that  a  few  .£gean  words  (or 
civilized  conveniences,  sudi  as  the  Greek  invaders  did  mX 
possess,  likewise  survived.  So  the  word  "bathtub"  in  Grcdt 
b  really  an  old  .^gean  word.  For  of  course  a  race  of  wander- 
ing shepherds  such  as  the  Greeks  had  been,  had  no  such 
luxuries;  whereas  we  have  recovered  the  actual  bathtubs  oi 
the  refined  .^geans  (§  344),  from  whom  the  Greeks  learned 
the  name.  Nevertheless,  the  Greek  language  was  already  de- 
veloping as  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  instrument  of  speech 
man  has  ever  possessed. 

1  We  da  not  know  lo  what  group  of  bnguagea  the  old  £gean  speech,  Don 
Ion,  belonged.  The  iciti  undcciphernl  CreOn  writinga  (§  340)  may  yet  reveal  xYs 
Kcrel.  The  claim  made  in  America  that  one  variety  of  Cretan  hierogtyphk  ha 
been  deciphered,  and  found  10  Ytt  (Jreck,  is  without  foundation.  The  recent  icti 
pherraenlof  HittilecuneifsiTn  ({{  35 ;  and  376)  ihould  aid  in  lolvii^  the  problen. 
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Section  3S.  The  Nomad  Greeks  make  the 
Transition  to  the  Settled  Life 
In  tranquil  summer  days  one  can  pass  from  island  to  island  383-  Eiriy 
and  cross  the  entire  ^gean  Sea  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  a  msritime 
in  a  rowboat.    This  is  why  a  group  of  shepherd  tribes  like  the  '"'* ' 
Greeks  had  been  able  to  cross  and  take  possession  of  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean  and  the  coast  of  neighboring  Asia  Minor.    But 
we  must  not  conclude  that  at  this  early  stage  of  their  history 
they  had  already  taken  to  the  sea  and  become  a  people  of 
sailors.   Centuries  later  we  find  the  Greek  peasant-poet  Hesiod 
(700  B,c.)  looking  with  shrinking  eye  upon  the  sea.  Long  after 
they  had  taken  possession  of  the  ^gean  world  the  Greeks  re- 
mained a  barbarous  people  of  flocks  and  herds,  without  any 
amunerce  by  sea. 

If  we  would  understand  the  situation  of  the  Greeks  after  3S4.  Earliest 
their  conquest  of  the  civilized  ^gean  world,  we  must  again  t"ions"of'^ 
recall  nomad  life  as  we  have  seen  it  aloi%  the  Fertile  Crescent  ''"  cjreei" 
in  Asia  (S  136).   We  remember  that  the  nomads  possessed  no 
o^anized  government,  for  there  was  no  public  business  which 
demanded  it.    Even  to-day  among  such  people  no  taxes  arc 
collected,  for  no  one  owns  any  land  which  can   be   taxed. 
There  are  no  public  officials,  there  are  no  cases  at  law,  no  legal 
business,  and  men  are  controlled  by  a  few  customs  like  the 
"  bk>od  revenge "  (§  136).     Such  was  exactly  the  condition 
of  the  nomad  Greeks  when  they  began  a  settled  life  in  the 
it)gean  world.. 

From  their  old  wandering  life  on  the  grasslands  thty  carried  385,  Tribe*, 
with  them  the  loose  groups  of  families  known  as  tribes,  and  ,0^  "as-' 
within  each  tribe  an  indefinite  number  of  smaller  groups  of  "'"•'■j" 
more  intimate  families  called  "  brotherhoods."    A  "  council " 
0/  the    old  men  ("  elders ")  occasionally  decided  matters   in 
dispute,  or  questions  of  tribal  importance,  and  probably  once 
a  year,  or  at  some  important  feast,  an  "  assembly  "  of  all  the 
weapon-bearing  men  of  the  tribe  might  be  held,  to  express  its 
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opinion  of  a  proposed  war  or  migration.  These  are  the  germs 
of  later  European  political  institutians  and  even  of  our  own 
in  the  United  States  to-day.' 

It  was  perhaps  after  they  had  found  kings  over  such  jCgean 
cities  as  Mycenas  (S  347)  that  the  Greeks  (like  the  Hebrews, 
S  296)  began  to  want  kings  themselves.  Thus  the  oM-time 
nomad  leaders  whom  they  had  once  followed  in  war,  religioD, 
and  the  setdement  of  disputes  became  rude  shepherd  kings 
of  the  tribes. 

Meantime  the  Greek  shepherds  slowly  b^;an  the  cultivalicm  1 
of  land.  This  forced  them  to  give  up  a  wandering  life  to  bmid 
houses  and  live  in  permanent  homes.  Nomad  instincts  and 
nomad  customs  were  not  easily  rooted  out  however.  War  and 
the  care  of  flocks  continued  to  be  the  occupation  of  the  tnen, 
as  it  had  been  for  coituries  on  the  Northern  grasslands ;  while 
the  cultivation  of  the  fields  was  at  first  left  to  the  wotiun. 
Furthermore,  flocks  and  herds  continued  to  make  up  the  duef 
wealth  of  the  Greeks  for  centuries  after  they  had  taken  up 
agriculture. 

As  each  Greek  tribe  settled  down  and  became  a  group  of 
villages,  the  surrounding  land  was  divided  among  the  families 
'  by  lot,  though  the  tribe  as  a  whole  long  continued  to  be  the 
only  real  owner  of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  private  ownership 
of  land  by  families  gradually  resulted.  As  a  consequence  there 
arose  disputes  about  boundaries,  about  inheritances  in  land 
(§  452),  and  much  other  legal  business,  which  as  it  increased 
required  more  and  more  attention  by  those  in  authority.  The 
settlement  of  such  business  tended  to  create  a  government 
During  the  four  centuries  from  1000  to  600  ac.  we  see  the 
Greeks  struggling  with  the  problem  of  learning  how  to  transact 
the  business  of  setded  landholding  communities,  and  how  to 

1  Comptre  the  Houm  of  Lordi  ( =  the  above  "  council ")  and  the  Honae  ol 
Common*  (=  the  above  "aMembly")  in  England,  or  the  Senate  (dertved  ffnia 
the  Latin  wotd  meaning  "old  man")  and  Che  Houm  of  Repieienutivea  in  dw 
United  State*. 
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adjust  the  ever-lowing  friction  and  strife  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  sodal  classes  created  by  the  holding  of 
land  and  the  settled  life  (cf.  §  31). 

We  have  seen  the  Semitic  nomads  struggling  with  the  same  ^9-  i-«ek 
problems  on  the  Fertile  Crescent  (S  167)-  But  for  them  the  ^^gi?e 
situation  was  in  one  important  particular  much  easier.  They  *»f')'t^'==i" 
found  among  thor  settled  predecessors  a  system  of  writing 
which  they  quickly  learned  (§  167).  But  the  old  Cretan  writing 
(I  340),  once  used  by  the  ^gean  predecessors  of  the  Greeks, 
had  perished.  No  one  had  ever  yet  written  a  word  of  the 
Greek  language  in  this  age  when  the  Greeks  were  adopting 
the  settled  agricultural  life.  This  lack  of  writing  gready  in-' 
creased  the  difficulties  to  be  met  as  a  government  arose  and  its 
transactions  b^an.  There  arose  in  some  communities  a  "re- 
memberer," whose  duty  it  was  to  notice  carefully  the  terms  of 
a  contract,  the  amount  of  a  loan,  or  the  conditions  of  a  treaty 
with  a  neighboring  people,  that  he  might  remember  these  and 
innumerable  other  things,  which  in  a  more  dvilized  society  are 
recorded  in  writing. 

In  course  of  time  the  group  of  villages  forming  the  nucleus  of  mo.  BiMof 
a  tribe  grew  together  and  merged  at  last  into  a  dty.  This  was 
the  most  important  process  in  Greek  political  development ;  for 
the  organized  dty  became  the  only  nation  which  the  Greeks 
ever  knew.  Each  dty-state  was  a  sovereign  power ;  each  had 
its  own  laws,  its  own  army  and  gods,  and  each  dtizen  felt  a 
patriotic  duty  toward  his  own  dty  and  no  other.  Overlooking 
the  dty  from  the  heights  in  its  midst  was  the  king's  castle 
(Fig.  144),  which  we  call  the  "dtadel,"  or  "acropolis."  Even- 
tually, the  houses  and  the  maritet  below  were  protected  by  a 
wan.  The  king  had  now  become  a  revered  and  powerful  ruler 
of  the  city,  and  guardian  of  the  worship  of  the  dty  gods.  King 
and  Coundl  sat  all  day  in  the  market  and  adjusted  the  busi- 
itess  and  the  disputes  between  the  people.  Though  crude,  cor- 
rupt, and  often  unjust,  these  continuous  sessions  for  the  first 
time  created  a  state  and  an  uninterrupted  government. 
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m.  RUeot        There  were  hundreds  of  such  d^-states  throug^ut  the 

otion  in  the    mainland  of  Greece  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  ^gean. 

Kmgs'(^Mo    I™'^^  ^^  Mgean  world  was  made  up  of  such  tiny  nations 

750  B.C.)         after  the  Greeks  had  made  the  transition  to  the  settled  life 

there.   It  was  while  the  Greeks  were  thus  living  in  these  little 

dty4dngdom3  under  kings  that  Greek  dvilization  arose.   White 

there  were  Greek  kings  long  before  1000  b.q,  it  is  espedally 

after  that  date,  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  the 

rule  of  the  kings  {1000-750  B.C.),  that  we  are  able  to  follow 

the  rise  of  Greek  dvilization. 

QtiEsnoirs 

Section  37.  To  what  race  did  the  Greeks  bdong?  Had  they 
always  lived  in  Greece f  Whence  did  they  come?  Were  they  ic- 
customed  to  settled  town  life?  What  kind  of  surroundings  as  to 
dvilization  did  they  now  enter  ?  Describe  their  settlement  and  spread 
in  the  Mgean  world ;  in  Asia  Minor.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the 
predecessors  of  the  Greeks  in  the  i^gean?  in  A^a  Minor?  Men- 
tion evidence  of  the  flight  of  the  ^geans.  Who  were  the  Philistines 
and  where  did  they  setde?  What  happened  to  Mgeaa  dvilixatitml 
to  architecture?  to  industries?  to  writing?  What  became  of  the 
i£geani  who  remained  behind?   Describe  the  results  as  to  language. 

Section  38.  Did  the  Greeks  at  once  take  to  the  sea?  Did  they 
take  up  town  life  at  once?  What  other  nomad  peoples  have  we 
found  in  the  same  situation  ?  What  sodal  institudons  did  the  Greeks 
bring  with  them  ?  What  can  you  say  of  the  social  effects  of  agricul- 
ture and  landownership  ?  How  did  the  Greeks  get  along  without 
writing?  What  became  of  the  villages  around  each  Greek  town? 
Did  the  Greek  towns  all  unite  into  one  great  nation  including  all  the 
Greeks?  What  was  each  Greek  nation?  Toward  what  did  die 
Greek  feel  patriotiam  ?  Describe  a  Greek  dty-state.  Were  there 
many  of  them?  Was  there  a  nation  including  all  the  iEgean  worid? 
Who  was  at  the  head  of  each  dty-state?  What  was  the  form  oi 
government  when  Greek  dvilization  arose?  Date  the  period  when 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  rise  of  Greek  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  X 

GSEBE  CIVILIZATIOir  m  THE  A<S  OF  THE  KUTOS 

Sectiok  39.    The  j^^gean  Inheritance  and  the 
Spread  of  Fhienician  Commerce 

In  one  very  important  matter  the  Greek  invaders  were  more  apa.  Begin 
fortunate  than  their  ^gean  predecessors.    The  iron  which  we  "J^  a^ 
have  seen  spreading  in  the  Orient  from  the  Hittite  country  I^J^^cj 
(S  360)  had  at  the  same  time  (thirteenth  century  B.C.)  also 
begun  to  reach  the  Greeks.    It  was  of  course  a  matter  of 
some  centuries  before  iron  tools  and  weapons  entirely  displaced 
those  of  bronM,  just  as  the  automobiie  will  be  a  long  time 
in  entirely  banishing  the  horse  from  among  us.    Indeed,  after 
iron  had  been  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks  for  over  five 
hundred  years,  the  Greek  poet  ^schylus  (S  578)  called  it  the 
"  stranger  from  across  the  sea,"  or  "  the  Chalybean  stranger," 
the  Chalybean  region  being  the  iron  district  of  Asia  Minor  (see 

Note.  The  *bove  headpiece  ii  a  Greek  vue-paniting  Bhoving  a  battla  icene 
from  the  Trojan  War.  In  the  middle  u  the  fallen  Achillea,  for  the  poaieaiion  of 
whole  body  a  dcapeiate  combat  ia  going  on  (f  ^07).  Here  we  ace  the  aimor  of 
tfke  cttrly  Greek  uramon  —  a  round  ahield  on  the  left  aim,  a  long  iipcsr  in  the 
dght  band,  A  heavy  tw&edged  aword  waa  alio  carried,  but  the  how  waa  not 
eomziiOfi.  Only  one  warrior  here  uaea  it.  The  face  ia  protected  by  a  heavy  helmet 
0(nmed  by  a  tall  plume  of  horsehair,  and  the  body  La  covered  by  a  bronce  cora^ 
let,  a  jacket  of  metal  reaching  from  [he  neck  to  (lie  waiit.  Below  the  kneea  the 
^gt  are  protected  by  bronze  fronts  called  greavei.  At  [he  ex[reme  left  a  com- 
nde  binda  up  a  wounded  warrior,  on  whoae  shield  ii  the  bird  of  his  family  arms 
(ff.  pig.  37).  Behind  him  tlie  goddeu  Athena  watches  the  combu.  The  paint- 
big  i>  done  in  (he  older  style  of  black  figure!  on  a  red  ground  (conuvst  Fig.  170). 
The  artist  has  inserted  the  names  of  the  wairiors,  some  written  from  left  to  right 
and  aoBoe  in  the  otber  direction  (cf.  head|deM,  p.  aSi). 
a63 
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map,  p.  101).  By  1000  b.c.  iron  was  common  in  Greece.  The 
Bronze  Age  had  therefore  lasted  about  two  thousand  years, 
that  is,  about  as  long  as  the  career  of  the  ^gean  civQizatJon. 
We  may  say  indeed  that  the  period  of  ^gean  civilization  coio- 
cided  with  the  Bronze  Age  (3000-1000  b.c),  while  the  ctvh 
lization  of  the  Greeks  arose  at  the  incoming  of  the  Iron  Age 
(about  1000  B.C.). 
30^.  Hem-  Long  after  1000  b.c.  the  life  of  the  Greeks  continued  to  be 

^geui'dviii-  ™^  ^"'^  ^^"  barbarous.  Memories  of  the  old  Xgcxa  sploidor 
'h"'d^'"'*  lingered  in  the  plain  of  Argos.  Above  the  Greek  village  at 
of  Greek  Mycense  stiU  towered  the  massive  stone  walls  (Fig.  145)  of  the 
"'  ancient  ^gean  princes,  who  had  long  before  passed  away.  To 
these  huge  walls  the  Greeks  looked  up  with  awe-struck  faces 
and  thought  that  they  had  been  built  by  vanished  giants  called 
Cyclops.  Or  with  wondering  admiration  they  fingered  some 
surviving  piece  of  rich  metal  work  wrought  by  the  skill  of  the 
andent  ^gean  craftsmen  (Fig.  140).  The  tradition  that  Crete 
was  the  earliest  home  of  their  civilization  never  died  out  among 
the  Greeks.  Without  any  skill  in  craftsmanship,  the  Greek 
shepherds  and  peasants  were  slow  to  take  up  building,  indus- 
tries, and  manufacturing  on  their  own  account  Their  slowness 
is  also  evident  in  the  matter  of  writing,  which  the  Greeks,  as  we 
have  seen  (§  389),  failed  to  leam  from  their  j£gean  prede- 
cessors. For  a  long  time  even  the  dwellings  of  the  Greek  kings 
were  usually  but  simple  farmhouses  of  sun-dried  brick,  wheic 
the  swine  wandered  unhindered  into  the  court  or  slumbered  in 
the  sunshine  beside  the  royal  doorway.  They  made  a  ban- 
ning at  pottery,  and  the  rude  paintings  with  which  they  deco- 
rated this  rough  ware  (Fig,  155)  show  that  the  same  mellK)ds 
employed  by  the  ^gean  potters  in  producing  their  fine  ware 
in  Crete  a  diousand  years  eariier  (Fig.  136)  were  still  lingering 
on  in  a  decadent  state. 
3M.  OrieonJ  When  we  remember  the  experience  of  the  jEgean  peoples 
doSitor*  (SS  332-333),  we  perceive  that  the  Greeks  were  now  exposed  to 
the  same  oriental  influences  which  had  so  strongly  affected  eaily 
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^gean  civilization. 
The  Greek  towna- 
*  men  had  now  put  off 
the  shaggy  sheepskin 
of  their  fonner  nomad 
life  in  favor  of  a  shirt- 
like garment  of  woven 
wool.  They  had  no 
name  for  it  in  Greek, 
but  they  heard  the 
foreign  merchants  of 
whom  they  bought  it 
calling  it  in  their  lan- 
guage a  kUbn  (ke  tSnl) 
(Fig.  ,56). 

To  purchase  arti-  39$.  The 
cles  like  this,  which  pbcmkun 
they  did   not   them-  ™"*"» 
selves  make,  the  towns- 
men often  went  down 
to  the  seashore,  where 
they  and  their  women 
gathered  about  a  ship     - 
drawn  up  with  stem 
on  the  beach.   Black- 
bearded  traders,  who 
overlooked  the  crowd 
from  the  high  stem 


Fig.   155.    pRutrrivE  Greek  Art  as 
SHOWN  IN  A  Fainted  Vase  of  the  Age 

OF  THE  Kings 
This  veiy  fine  ipecimen,  over  3}  feet  high, 
one  of  the  few  well-preserved  primitive 
Greek  vuet,  wa*  recently  acquired  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  It  rep- 
recent*  Greek  art  in  its  beginnings  in  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  We  see  that  the  beauti- 
ful floweiB,  sea  plants,  and  other  natural 
objects  employed  by  the  .tgeans  in  their 
decorative  art  were  abandoned  by  Che  early 
Greek  vase-painters,  in  favor  of  bands  of 
geometrical  designs.  The  two  rows  of  scenes  show  a  funeial  above,  willi 
the  body  lying  on  a  high  bier.  Below  is  a  procession  of  warriors  with 
dtunb-bell-shaped  shields,  and  four-wheeled  chariots  each  with  three 
bor>es  very  rudely  drawn.  Compare  the  fine  horses  painted  by  the 
Greeks  only  a  century  and  a  half  later  (Fig.  164)  and  Che  magnificent 
steeds  painted  four  and  a  half  centuries  later  (Fig.  202).  The  practical 
working  method  employed  in  this  work  by  the  primitive  Greek  potter  and 
SMLi  piiintfr  was  wholly  borrowed  from  his  j^gean  predecessors  ({  393) 
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of  the  ship,  tempted  the  Greeks  with  glass  or  alabaster  perfume 
tMttles  from  Egypt  (Fig.  49)  and  rich  blue  porcelain  dishes.  If 
the  women  did  not  bid  for  these,  they  were  quite  unable  to 
reast  certain  handsome  ivoiy  combs  carved  with  lions  in  open- 
work (Fig.  157),  and    polished    till   they  shone    in  the   sun. 
Wealthy    Greeks    were    attracted   by 
furniture  elaborately  inlaid  with  ivory 
carvings  (Fig.  108),  and  especially  by 
munificent   large   round   plattere  of 
bronze  or  even  of  silver,  richly  en- 
graved (Fig.  158).     Splendid   purple 
robes  hanging  over  the  stem  of  tbe 
ship  enriched   the  display  of  goMen 
jewelry  with  flashes  of  brilliant  color. 
Here  too  were  the  kiions,  as  we  would 
have  heard   these  swarthy  strangers 
from  the  sea  calling  them.   They  were 
Phoenicians,  and  the  word  for  the  new 
garment  adopted  by  the  Greeks  was  a 
Phoenician  word  (see  map  II,  p.  152)- 
We  see  then  that  with  the  fall  of  the 
Egyptian  Empire  (after  1200  B.C.)  dw 
ships  of  Egypt  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean had  disappeared.    The  same 
fate  had  at  the  same  time  overtaken 
the  fleets  of  the  .^geans.    Thus  the 
eastern   Mediterranean   was   left   un- 
occupied by  merchant  fleets,  and  by 
1000  B.  c.  the  Phcenidan  cities  (Fig.  159)  were  taking  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  Once  dwellers  in  the  desert  like  the  Hdjrews, 
we  remember  that  the  Phoenicians  had  early  occupied  the  towns 
along  the  Syrian  coast  (§  141),  where  they  became  clever  navi- 
gators.   The  Greek  craftsmen  were  as  yet  quite  unable  to  pro- 
duce such  wares  as  the  Phcenidan  merchant  offered,  and  hence 
diese  oriental  traders  did  a  thriving  business  wherever  they  landed:. 
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Tic.   156.      PHffiNlCIAN 

Garment  adopted  by 

THE  Greeks 
The  Greeks  called  this 
garment  a  iildn  (early 
pronouncedketon'ilater, 
Chi  t6n'Ksee§§  394-395). 
The  garments  of  women 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  170 
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Not  did  the  Phcenidans  stop  with  the  i£gean  world.   They  w.  The 
■ought  maikets  also  in  the  West,  and  they  were  the  discoverers  S^'^^^* 
of    the   western    Mediterranean.  et^onnof 


They  finally  planted 
even  as  far  away  as  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Spain  (Fig.  157).    Thdr 
colony  of  Carthage  (map,  p.  z88) 
became  the  most  important  com- 
mercial state  in  the  western  Medi- 
terranean and  the  most  dangerous 
rival  of  Rome,  as  we  shall  see 
(Sections  77  f.).    For  some  three 
centuries    after    1000  B.C,     they 
were  the  greatest  merchants   in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  their  far- 
reaching  traffic  was  beginning  the 
^aJow  creation  of  a  great  mercari- 
tile  Mediterranean  world.    They 
had  no  armies,  however,  and  little 
political   organization.     The   only 
Phoenician  colony  that  ever  be- 
came a  strong  state  was  Carthage. 
The    Phoenicians    learned    the 
methods  of  manufacturing  their 
goods,  in  almost  all  cases,  from 
B^ypt.     There    they    learned    to 
make     glass     and     porcelain,    to 
weave    linen  and  dye  it,  to  cast 
and  hammer  and  engrave  metal 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
the  designs  employed  in  their  art 
were   intemationaL    Their  metal  platters  (Fig.  158)  they  en- 
graved with  designs  which  they  found  in  both  Egypt  and  Asia. 
The  art  of  Phcenida  was  thus  a  kind  of  oriental  composite  or 
combination,  drawn  diiefly  from  the  Nile  and  the  Two  Rivers. 
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Fig.  157.    Ancient  Pk<b- 
NiciAN  Comb  of  Carved 

Ivory 
Sucb  wares,  manufactured  at 
Sidan   and   Tyre,   vere   dia- 
tributed    by    the    Phoenician 
merchants  through  the  Medi- 
terranean  (§395)  »■  f""'  "="  " 
Spain,  where  combs  Ifite  this   ^^   , 
have  been   found   in  ancient   ^Ph 
graves.  The  lion  adorning  this   aitindindm 
comb  is  the  form  that  devel-   *"*"■  ^""^ 
oped  in  Syria  (cf.  Plate  II).    ^"^^Ld 
Phoenician    craftsmen    doing   chiracter 
such  work  were  also  kept  by 
the  Assyrian  emperors  at  Nin- 
eveh, and  pieces  of  their  work 
have  been  found  there  (Fig.- 
loS)  bearing  Phcenican  aigm 
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We  remember  that  it  was  Phoenidan  workmen  whom  the  Assyr- 
ian kings  employed  to  make  furniture  and  metal  work  for  dK 
royal  palace  (Fig.  io8).  King  Solomon  likewise  employed  Phcc- 
nidaii  woric- 
men  to  buikl 
for  him  the 
Hebrew  tem- 
ple at  Jerusa- 
lem(i  Kings, 
v).  After  looo 
B.C  the  PhcE- 
nicians  were 
thus  the  artis- 
tic maniifap- 
turers  of  a 
great  worid  ex- 
tending from 
Nineveh  oa 
the  east  to 
Greece  on  die 
west 

On  tte  metal 
platteis  and 
the  furniture 
of  carved  ivoiy 
landed  from 
thellioenidan 
ships  (§  395). 
the  Gredc 
oaflsmcn  foun 

decorations  made  up  of  palm  trees,  lotus  flowers,  hunting  scenes 
along  the  Nile,  the  Assyrian  tree  of  life  (Fig.  103),  and  many 
other  picturesque  things,  but  especially  those  strai^  winged 
creatures  of  oriental  fancy,  the  sphinx,  the  gryphon,  the  winged 
horse.   The  Greeks  soon  b^an  to  imitate  these  things  in  tbeit 


This  silver  platter,  now  in  the  Berlin  Muteum,  is  of 
beautiful  worktmanship.  A  circular  stream  of  water 
nuTounds  a  rosette  in  the  middle.  On  the  water  are 
four  Nile  boats  (one  of  Ihcm  in  the  form  of  a  swan), 
outside  of  which  is  acircular  border  of  papyrua  floweis. 
The  Phcenicians  were  very  skillful  in  such  metal  work, 
which  chey  thus  adomed  with  Egyptian  and  Auyrian 
designs.  Pieces  of  it  have  been  found  as  far  west  as 
Spain  and  ai  far  east  as  Nineveh,  whither  Chey  were 
carried  by  the  Fhcenician  merchants 
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own  worii.  Thus  the  whole  range  of  oriental  decorative  art 
entered  Greek  life,  to  fill  forever  after  a  large  place  in  the 
decorative  art  of  all  civilized  peoples  of  the  West,  including  our 
own  to-day.  At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the 
Phoenician  workshops  in  the  ^gean  islands  the  Greeks  could 
wodc  side  by  dde  with  the  Phcenician  craftsmen  and  leam  how 


Fig.  159.    The  Akcient  PH(ENiaAN  Harbor  of  Sidok  as  it 

NOW  APPEARS 
It  was  from  this  haibor  that  the  Phoenician  colonists  tailed  forth  to 
establish  new  cities  in  the  western  Mcditcnanean,  especially  Carthage 
49  397)-  I'l  *^'  Homeric  poems  the  Fhcenicians  are  often  called  Sido- 
nians.  The  town  seen  across  the  harbor  is  entirely  modem,  foi  the 
ancient  city  was  again  and  again  destroyed  snd  rebuilt.  Here  the 
PhtBoician  ships  were  loaded  with  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  citf 
<Figs.  ij7  and  ij8),tobecanHed  to  the  Greeks  and  other  Mediteiranean 
peoples;  and  here  an  alphabet  first  came  into  common  use  (S400) 

to  m^ke  hollow  bronze  casts,  an  art  invented  in  Egypt,  and  to 
manufacture  many  other  things  which  were  bringing  such 
commercial  success  to  the  Phcenician  merchants.  Nevertheless, 
90  little  of  the  refined  .^gean  art  of  the  Grand  Age  had  sur- 
vived that  there  are  products  of  the  Greeks  in  this  period  that 
are  hardly  as  good  as  the  work  of  the  Middle  Stone  Age 
{compare  the  horses  in  Figs.  155  and  to,  6^. 
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Section  40,    The  Phcenicians  bring  the  First 
Alphabet  to  Europe 

But  styles  of  dress,  decorative  art,  and  the  practical  methods 
of  the  craftsman  were  not  the  only  things  which  the  Phcenidan 
merchants  were  bringing  into  Greece.  For  the  Greeks  now  re- 
ceived from  the  Phoenicians  a  priceless  gift,  far  more  valuable 
than  all  the  manufactured  wares  of  the  Orient.  Indeed  it  was 
the  most  important  contribution  that  ever  reached  Europe  from 
Abroad.  This  new  gift  was  an  al[dial>et.  Notlater  than  1600  B.C. 
the  western  Semites  near  Egypt  had  devised  an  al[^bet  drawn 
from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  Phcenidana  adopted  this 
^stem  of  twenty-two  alphabetic  signs  (Fig.  160,  column  I)  for 
writing  their  own  language.  It  contained  no  signs  for  syllables, 
but  each  sign  represented  a  single  consonant  There  were  no 
ugns  for  the  vowels,  which  remained  unwrittea  The  western 
Semites  were  thus  the  first  to  devise  a  system  of  writing  contain- 
ing nothing  but  alphabetic  signs,  that  is,  true  letters.  In  the 
lath  century  B.a  the  Phcenicians  were  therefore  already  giving 
up  the  inconvenient  clay  tablet  of  Babylonia  (Fig.  79)  ai»d  were 
importing  great  (juantities  of  papyrus  paper  from  Egypt 
The  Phcenicians  arranged  their  new  letters  in  a  convenient 
.  order,  so  that  the  whole  twenty-two  might  form  a  fixed  list 
'  (Fig,  160,  column  I),  easily  learned.  Such  a  list  could  not  be 
learned  without  giving  to  each  letter  a  name.  They  called  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet  ex,  because  the  Phcenidan  won!  for 
ox,  that  is,  al^h,  b^an  with  the  first  letter.  The  second  letter 
of  the  alphabet  they  called  house,  because  beth,  the  Phoenician 
word  for  house,  b^an  with  the  second  letter,  and  so  on.  This 
was  not  unlike  our  old  primers,  where  our  parents  learned  to 
say :  '^A  is  for  '  Axe ' ;  .5  is  for  '  Bed,' "  etc  When  die  dul- 
dren  of  the  Phoenician  merchants  learned  their  letteis,  and 
were  called  upon  to  repeat  the  alphabet,  they  therefore  began : 
"Alfph,  Mh,"  etc.,  as  if  our  chiUren  were  to  say;  "Axe,  Bed," 
etc,  instead  of  "  A,  B,"  etc 
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Tbe  Phoentciam  seem  to  have  had  little  literature,  but  their  403.  Pboe- 
merdiants  kept  all  their  business  records  in  this  new  and  con-  b^ntEeni 
venient  writing  on  papyrus.  Just  as  the  Arameans  carried  the  ^  G«*i» 
Phoenician  alphabet  from  the  Mediterranean  eastward  through 
Asia  to  India  (S  205),  so  now  the  Phoenicians  themselves  carried 
it  through  the  Mediterranean  westward  to  £urope.  The  Greeks 
whom  we  have  seen  crowding  around  the  Phoenician  ships  often 
found  the  Phoenicians  handling  bits  of  pale-yellow  paper,  on 
which  were  written  bills  and  lists  of  merchandise  \n  strange 
black  signs.  These  the  Greeks  at  first  viewed-with  misgivings, 
as  mysterious  and  dai^rous  symbols.  One  of  their  ancient 
songs  of  this  age  speaks  of  them  as  "  baneful  signs."  Here 
and  there  a  Greek  merchant,  thumbing  the  Fhcenician  trades- 
man's papyrus  bills,  finally  learned  the  alphabet  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  slowly  began  to  note  down  Greek  words 
spelled  with  Phoenician  letters. 

Here   the    Greeks   early   displayed    the   mental   superiori^  40j.  Gnek* 
which,  as  we  shall  soon  discover,  they  possessed.    They  noticed  peifcct  Phas- 
that    there   were  no   Phcenidan  letters  standing   for   vowels,  ^'i^^^g 
They  also  noticed  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  a  few  letters  voweUtaboui 
representing  consonants  which  did  not  exist  in  Greek  speech. 
These  letters  they  began  to  use  for  the  Greek  vowels  (Fig,  160; 
cf,  columns  I  and  II).   They  thus  took  the  final  step  in  the 
process  of  devising  a  complete  system  of  alphabetic  writing. 
It  sk>wly  spread  among  the  Greek  states,  be^ning  in  Ionia. 
For  a  long  time  it  remained  only  a  convenience  in  bu»ness  and 
administration.  For  centuries  the  nobles,  unable  to  read  or  write, 
ctwitinued  to  regard  writing  with  misgivings.    But  even  the 
painters  of  pottery  jars  had  learned  to  use  it  by  700  B.C.,  when 
we  find  it  on  their  decorated  vases  (see  headpiece,  p.  28a). 
Shortly  after  this  it  was  common  among  all  classes.   Literature 
nevertheless   long  remained   an   oral    matter   and  was  mudl 
slower  than  business  to  resort  to  writing. 

The  Greek  children,  in  learning  to  read,  used  for  the  letters 
tbe  same  names  which  had  been  empkiyed  in  PhtEnicia.  The 
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40^  Pho-  Greeks,  not  knowing  what  these  strange  names  meant,  altered 
of'dieai^^  them  somewhat;  but  the  Greek  children  began  to  pronounce 
'""of'ft*  the  foreign  names 

of  the  letters  in  the 
hxed  order  already 
settled  in  Phoenicia, 
saying  "Alpha,  beta," 
etc  (instead  of 
"  Aleph,  beth,"  etc) 
(S401)-  As  a  child 
of  to-day  is  said 
to  be  learning  his 
A  B  C's,  so  the 
Greek  chikl  learned 
his  Alpha  Beta'^ 
and  thus  arose  our 
word  "  alphabet" 
The  word  "  alpha- 
bet," therefore,  should 
remind  us  of  the 
great  debt  we  owe 
to  the  Orient,  and 
espedally  to  die 
Phcenidans,  for  the 
priceless  gift  o£ 
alph^bctie'''WTi^g. 
For  the  Phceiudan 
alphabet  ^read  from 
Greece  to  Italy  and 
at  last  throu^tout 
Europe.  Indeed, 
every  alphabet  of  the 
civilized  wodd  has 
descended  from  the 
Phceniciaii  alphabet. 
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Fig.  160.    Table    showing    how    the 

Phcenician    Letters    passed    through 

Greek    and    Latin    Forms    to    reach 

THEIR  Present  English  Forms* 
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Along  with  the  alphabet,  the  equipment  for  using  it  —  that  is,  405.  Oneuai 
pen,  ink,  and  paper — for  the  first  time  came  into  Europe.  Paper  ^^ori« 
also  brought  in  witii  it  its  oriental  names.  For  the  Greeks  « g|g£.C  "^ 
received  from  abroad  the  word  papyros,  designating  the  Egyp- 
tian paper  on  which  they  wrote,  and  we  remember  that  this 
word  has  in  its  English  form  become  "pa[>er"  (see  5  58). 
Much  of  the  papyrus  used  by  the  Greeks  was  delivered  to  them 
by  Fhcenidan  merchants  from  Byblos,  a  famous  Phoenician  city. 
Just  as  we  apply  the  word  "china"  to  a  kind  of  table  ware 
which  first  came  to  us  from  China,  so  the  Greeks  often  called 
papynis  byblos  after  the  Phcenician  city  from  whidi  it  came. 
Thus  wfl6!*Efiey  began  to  write  books  on  rolls  of  such  paper 
(fig.  191)  they  called  them  biblia.  It  is  from  this  term  that 
we  recdved  our  word  "  Bible  "  (literally  "  book  "  or  "  books  "). 
Hence  the  liiglish  vord  "  Bible,"  once  the  name  of  a  Pho^idan 
dty,  is  another  living  evidmce  of  thr^iwgjn  of  books  and  the 
paper  of  which  they  are  made  in  the  andent  Orient,  from  which 
the  Greeks  received  so  much. 


Section  41,  Greek  Warriors  and  the  Hero  Sokcs 

The  Greek  nobles  of  this  age  loved  war  and  were  devoted  404.  The 

to  fighting  and  plundering.    It  was  a  frequent  sight  to  see  the  ^iheGmk 

Greek  warrior  waving  farewell  to  his  family  before  the  pillared  J^Aie'ot 

porch  of  his  home,  as  he  mounted  the  waiting  chariot  and  rode  '>>'  V-iat,* 
forth  to  battle.   The  vase-painters  have  often  left  us  pictures 

*  Column  I  contains  the  Phicnician  alphabet  made  up  exclusively  of 
coDBonanls  (§  400).  The  Ph<Eniciana  wrote  from  right  to  left,  and 
bence  the  Greek*  at  firat  wrote  in  the  same  direction.  The  names  of 
the  warriora  in  the  vase-paintiDg  (headpiece,  p.  263)  are  several  of  them 
written  in  this  way;  hence  column  II  shows  letters  like  ,ff" backward," 
as  we  say.  The  Greeks  then  gradually  changed  and  wrote  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  next  column  (III)  shows  the  letters  facing  as  they  do  in 
our  present  alphabet  (see  B  in  column  III).  The  transilion  from  these 
later  fonna  of  the  Greek  letters  (column  111)  to  (he  Latin  forms  (col- 
nmn  IV)  was  very  easy,  and  the  Latin  forms  haidly  differed  from  those 
wbicb  we  still  use  (coltmm  V). 
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of  such  warriors  (headpiece,  p.  263).  While  thdr  protective 
armor  was  of  bronze,  their  weapons  were  at  this  time  com- 
moniy  of  iron,  although  bronze  weapons  still  lingered  on,  and 
in  their  tales  of  the  great  wars  of  the  past  the  Greeks  still  told 
how  the  heroes  of  older  days  fought  with  bronze  weapons. 
407.  BuUe  It  was  only  men  of  some  wealth  who  possessed  a  %hting 

tonuof  mr  outfit  like  this.  They  were  the  leading  warriors.  The  ordinary 
of^K^ut  troops,  lacking  armor,  were  of  little  consequence  in  battle, 
which  consisted  of  a  series  of  single  combats,  each  between 
two  heroes.  Their  individual  skill,  experience,  and  daring  won 
the  battle,  rather  than  the  discipline  of  drilled  masses.  The 
victor  seized  his  fallen  adversary's  armor  and  weapons;  and 
having  fastened  the  naked  body  of  the  vanquished  to  his 
chariot,  he  dragged  it  triumphantly  across  the  field,  only  to 
expose  it  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  and  wild  animals. 
There  was  thus  many  a  savage  struggle  to  rescue  the  body  of 
a  fallen  hero  (headpiece,  p.  263).  When  a  Greek  town  was 
captured,  its  unhappy  people  were  slaughtered  or  carried  away 
as  slaves,  and  its  houses  plundered  and  burned.  There  was 
savage  joy  in  such  treatment  of  the  vanquished,  and  such  deeds 
were  thought  to  increase  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  victors. 
us.  Rise  of  Men  delighted  to  sing  of  valiant  achievements  on  the  field  of 
t^V°  batde  and  to  tell  of  the  stirring  deeds  of  mighty  heroes.  In  the 
pastures  of  Thessaly,  where  the  singer  looked  up  at  the  cloud- 
veiled  summit  of  Mount  Olympus  (Fig.  153),  the  home  of  the 
gods,  there  early  grew  up  a  group  of  such  songs  telling  many 
a  story  of  the  feats  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  earliest  literature 
of  the  Greeks.  Into  these  songs  were  woven  also  vague  memo- 
ries of  remote  wars  which  had  actually  occurred,  espedalty  the 
war  in  which  the  Greeks  had  captured  and  destroyed  the  splen- 
did city  of  Troy  (§  375  and  Fig.  151).  Probably  by  1000  B.C. 
some  of  these  songs  had  crossed  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Ionia  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 

Here  arose  a  class  of  professional  bards  who  graced  the 
feasts  of  king  and  noble  with  songs  of  battle  aitd  adventure 
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redted  to  the  music  of  the  harp.  Framed  in  exalted  and 
ancient  forms  of  speech,  and  rolling  on  in  stately  measures,' 
these  heroic  songs  resounded  through  many  a  royal  hall — the 
oldest  literature  born  in  Europe.  After  the  separate  songs  had 
greatly  increased  in  number,  they  were  finally  woven  together 
by  the  bards  into  a  con- 
nected whole  —  a  great  epic 
cycle  especially  clustering 
about  the  traditions  of  the 
Greek  expedition  against 
Troy.  They  were  not  the 
work  of  one  man,  but  a 
growth  of  several  centuries 
by  generations  of  singers, 
some  of  whom  were  still 
livir^  even  after  700  b.c. 
It  was  then  that  they  were 
first  written  down. 

Among  these  ancient  sing- 
ers there  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  great  fame 
whose  name  was  Homer 
(Fig.  161).  His  reputation 
was  such  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  cycle  of 
songs,  then  much  larger  than 
the  remnant  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  was  attributed 
to  him.  Then  as  the  Greeks 
themselves  later  discerned  the  impossibility  of  Homer's  author- 
ship of  them  all,  they  credited  him  only  with  the  Iliad,'  the 
stoty  of  the  Greek  expedition  against  Troy ;  and  the  Odyssey, 


d    409.  The 


Thia  head,  from  the  Boaton  Museum 
of  Fine  Ana,  is  a  noble  example  of 
(he  later  GreeV  sculptor's  ability  to 
create  an  ideal  portrait  of  b  poet 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  Such  work 
was  unknown  in  the  archaic  days  of 
Greece;  it  was  produced  in  the 
Hellenistic  Age 


leil  lileiacy  form  in  Europe. 

1  So  named  after  Ilium,  the  Greek  ni 
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ox  the  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  the  hero  Odysseus  on  his 
return  from  Troy.  These  are  the  only  two  series  of  songs  that 
have  entirely  survived,  and  even  the  ancient  world  had  its 
doubts  about  the  Homme  authorship  of  the  Odyssey. 

These  ancient  bards  not  only  gave  the  world  its  greatest  efric 
in  the  Iliad,  but  they  were,  moreover,  the  earliest  Greeks  to  put 
into  permanent  literary  form  their  thoughts  regarding  the  world 
of  gods  and  men.  At  that  time  the  Greeks  had  no  other  sacred 
books,  and  the  Homeric  songs  became  the  veritable  Bible  of 
Greece.  They  gave  to  the  disunited  Greeks  a  common  litera- 
ture and  the  inspiring  belief  that  they  had  once  all  taken  part 
in  a  common  war  against  Asia. 


live  Greek 
religion 


Section  42.   The  Beginnings  and  Early 
Development  of  Greek  Religion 

Just  as  devout  Hebrews  were  taught  much  about  their  God 
by  the  beautiful  tales  of  Him  in  the  historical  nanatives  of 
their  forefathers  (§  302),  so  the  wonderful  Homeric  sot^ 
brought  vividly  before  the  Greeks  the  life  of  the  gods.  Homer 
became  the  religious  teacher  of  the  Greeks.  To  us  too  he  reveab 
a  great  chapter  in  the  story  of  Greek  religion.  For  like  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  a  slow  growA, 
passing  gradually  from  a  low  stage  to  ever  higher  and  nobler 
beliefs.  There  was,  therefore,  a  chapter  of  Greek  rellgioa 
earlier  than  the  Homeric  songs.  I^et  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  religion  of  Greece  be/ore  the  Homeric  songs. 

Every  Greek,  like  all  primitive  men,  once  thought  that  tbc 
trees  and  springs,  the  stones  and  hilltops,  the  birds  and  beasts, 
were  creatures  possessed  of  strange  and  uncanny  powers.  He 
thought  there  was  such  a  spirit  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
earth  which  made  the  grain  sprout  and  the  trees  flourish  ;  in 
the  gloomy  depths  of  the  waters  also,  he  believed  there  dwelt  a 
hke  spirit  which  swayed  the  great  sea ;  while  still  another  ruled 
the  far  sweep  of  the  overhanging  sky.   As  the  Greek  peasant, 
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terrified  by  the  ]a^;ed  lightning  and  the  rolling  thunder,  or 
grateful  for  the  gently  falling  rain,  looked  up  into  the  misty 
doudland  of  the  sky,  he  often  saw  the  solitary  eagle  soaring 
across  the  vast  and  lonety  expanse.  To  him  the  lofty,  mysteri- 
ous bird  seemed  to  be  the  mighty  spirit  of  the  sky,  who  dwelt 
there  and  in  his  wrath  smote  the  great  trees  with  tire,  or  in 
kinder  moods  sent  down  the  refreshing  rain.  Thus  to  lome 
Greeks  the  sky  spirit  seemed  to  be  an  eagle. 

Each  such  ^trit,  friendly  or  hostile,  dwelt  in  a  limited  r^on,  414.  -rtie  riie 
and  it  was  believed  possible  to  gain  his  favor  or  avoid  his  anger  ^  it,  cS- 
by  simple  gifts,  especially  food.    The  earth  spirit  might  be  "'°" 
reached  by  slaying  a  sheep  and  letting  the  blood  flow  into  the 
earth ;  while  the  sky  spirit  would  be  won  by  burning  a  thigh 
of  the  sheep  so  that  its  odor  might  rise  to  the  sky  with  the 
soaring  smoke.    Thus  these  spirits  of  the  world  around  the 
early   Greeks   became   gods   and  goddesses,  and   thus   arose 
worship  with  its  sacred  customs  and  usages.     There  were  no 
temples  or  houses  o^  worship,  and  all  the  simple  usages  of 
religion  went  on  out  of  doors  in  a  grove  or  in  the  open  air 
in  the  court  of  the  house. 

We  remember  that  the  Hebrews  never  lost  their  behef  in  m.  The 
their  great  God  Yahveh,  whom  they  brought  with  them  into  ^^^^sS. 
the  land  of  Palestine ;   and  so  the  Greeks  likewise  brought  ^  ""*  "*• 
into   Greece  various  ideas  of  the  great  Sky-god  whom  they 
had  already  worshiped  in  the  old  days  on  the  grasslands.   He 
had   different  names ;  in  one  valley  they  called  him  "  Rain- 
giver,"  in  another  "Thunderbolt"  (§  413)-   But  he  was  finally 
known  to  all  as  Zeus,  which  was  simply  the  Greek  form  of 
an  old  word  for  "sky"  in  the  language  of  the  Indo-European 
parent   people.     He  became  the  highest  god  among  all  the 
numenotis  gods  and  goddesses  revered  by  the  Greeks. 

But  Gre^*religion  continued  to  grow  after  the  Greeks  had  416.  Divini- 
leached  the  ^gean  world.  Here  they  found  the  ^tlgeans  wor-  ^™ »*,« 
stuping  the  great  earth  spirit,  the  Earth-Mother,  or  the  Great  J^TS"^'' 
Itother,  who  made  the  earth  bring  forth  her  grain  and  fruit 
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as  the  food  of  man  (Iteadpiece,  p.  211).  From  the  .lEgeans  the 
Greeks  learned  to  revere  her  also,  so  that  she  became  one  of  the 
great  goddesses  of  Greek  religion.  The  Greeks  thus  accepted 
the  gods  and  goddesses  whom  they  found  in  the  ^gcan  worid, 
just  as  many  of  the  Hebrews  accepted  the  Canaanite  Baah 
which  they  found  already  in  Palestine  (S  300). 

EThe  The  Homeric  songs,  as  we  have  said,  reveal  to  us  a  second 

ID  fonn ;    chapter  in  Greek  religion,  when  the  Greeks  were  gaining  higher 
n^of  old     '"^^^  about  their  gods.    To  be  sure,  even  Homer  has  here  and 
animal  fomn    there  an  ancient  reference  which  betrays  their  earlier  animal 
forms,  as  when  he  speaks  of  a  goddess  as  "  owl-faced "  or 
even  "  cow-faced."    Likewise  the  Satyrs,  merry  spirits  of  the 
forest,  always  had  goat's  hoofs  and  homs ;  while  the  Centaurs 
were  men  with  the  bodies  of  horses.   But  those  nature  sjHiits, 
which  gained  a  high  place  as  gods  and  goddesses,  appeared  in 
tiie  Homeric  songs  as  entirely  human  in  form  and  in  qualities. 
Of  course  they  possessed  more  power  than  mortals,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  enjoyed  the  gift  of  immortality. 
4t8.  Zeui  In  the  Homeric  songs  and  in  the  primitive  tales  about  die 

ing  of  the        gods,  which  we  call  myths,  the  Greeks  heard  how  the  gods 
f{^^^  dwelt  in  veiled  splendor  among  the  clouds  on  the  summit  of 

Mount  Olympus.  There,  in  his  cloud  palace,  Zeus  the  Sky-god, 
with  the  lightning  in  his  hand,  ruled  the  gods  like  an  eardily 
king.  Each  of  the  gods  controlled  as  his  own  a  realm  of  nature 
or  of  the  affairs  of  men.  Apollo,  the  Sun-god,  whose  beams 
were  golden  arrows,  was  the  deadly  archer  of  the  gods.  But 
he  also  shielded  the  tlocks  of  the  shepherds  and  the  fidds  of 
the  plowman,  and  he  was  a  wondrous  musician.  Above  all  be 
knew  the  future  ordained  by  Zeus  and  could,  when  properiy 
consulted,  tell  anxious  inquirers  what  the  future  had  in  stoie 
for  them.  These  qualities  gave  him  a  larger  place  in  the  heaiB 
of  all  Greeks  than  Zeus  himself,  and  in  actual  worship  he 
became  the  most  beloved  god  of  the  Greek  world. 

Athena,  the  greatest  goddess  of  the  Greeks,  seems  in  the 
b^inning  to  have  ruled  the  air,  and  swayed  the  destroyii^ 
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tempests  that  swept  the  Greek  lands.    Such  power  made  her  419.  Atbeoo, 

a  waiiior  goddess,  and  the  Greeks  loved  to  think  of  her  with  Sfc^^St" 

shining  weapons,  protecting  the  Greek  cities.    But  she  held  out  ^"^ 

her  protecting  hand  over  them  also  in  times  of  peace,  as  the 

potters  shaped  their  jars,  the  smiths  wrought  their  metal,  or 

the  women  wove  their  wool.    Athena  too  had  brought  them 

the  olive  tree,  as  they  believed,  and  thus  she  became  the  wise 

and  gracious  protectress  of  the  peaceful  life  of  industry  and 

art.     Of  all  her  divine  companions  she  was  the  wisest  in 

counsel,  and  an  ancient  tale  told  how  she  had  been  bom  in 

the  veiy  brain  of  her  father  Zeus,  from  whose  head  she  sprang 

forth  full-armed.    As  the  divine  foster  mother  of  all  that  was 

best  in  Greek  life,  she  was  the  loveliest  of  the  protecting 

powers  which   the  quick   and   sensitive  imagination  of    the 

Greeks  felt  everywhere  watching  over  the  life  and  work  of 

men.    These  three  then,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athena,  became 

the  leading  divinities  of  the  Greek  world. 

At  the  same  time  a  further  group  of  andent  nature  spirits  410.  Poiel- 
had   risen   to  be  great  gods,  each  controlling  some  special  DionTHw,    ' 
realm.    In  a  brazen  palace  deep  under  the  waters,  Poseidon  ^^.^ 
ruled  the  sea.    The  ancient  Earth-Mother,  whom  they  called  ?*^;^'' 
Demeter,  still  brought  forth  the  produce  of  the  soil.     At  the 
same  time  they  looked  also  to  another  earth  god,  Dionysus,  for 
the  fruit  of  the  grapevine,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  wine  which 
he  gave  them.     An  old  moon  spirit  had  now  become  Hennes 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  with  winged  feet,  doing  the  bidtUng 
of  the  gods,  but  he  was  also  the  patron  of  the  intercourse  of 
men,  and  hence  the  god  of  trade  and  commerce.    Some  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  in  the  old  days,  seeing  the  moon  above  the 
forest  mai^in,  had  believed  it  to  be  a  goddess,  a  divine  huntress 
riding  through  the  forests  at  n%ht.    They  called  her  Artemis. 
Others,  however,  had  fancied  the  moon  to  belong  in  the  sky  as 
the  wife  of  Zeus,  whom  they  called  Hera,  and  she  became  the 
protectress  of  marriage.    The  Semitic  goddess  of  love,  whom 
we  have  met  on  the  Fertile  Crescent  as  Ishtar  (§  191),  had 
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now  passed  over  tVom  the  Syrian  cities  by  way  of  Cyprus, 
to  become  likewise  the  Greek  goddess  of  bve,  whom  tiie 
Greeks  called  Aphrodite, 
^i.  The  All  these  divinities  and   some  others  less  important,  tbe 

■t'^Eihnr  Greeks  now  pictured  in  human  form.  It  was  but  natural,  too, 
^J^^^  that  they  should  be  thought  of  as  possessing  human  traits. 
cl>»ra«er  Homer  pictures  to  us  the  family  quarrels  between  the  august 
Zeus  and  his  wife  Hera,  just  as  such  things  must  have  occurred 
in  the  household  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  certainly  in  a  manner 
absurdly  undignified  for  such  exalted  divinities.  The  Greeks 
thought  of  the  gods  therefore  as  showing  decidedly  human 
defects  of  character.  They  practiced  all  sorts  of  deceit  and 
displayed  many  other  human  frailties.  Such  gods  were  not 
likely  to  require  anything  better  in  the  character  of  men 
Religion  was  therefore  not  yet  an  influence  leading  to  good 
conduct  and  right  character.  In  this  particular,  then,  the 
Greeks  were  pas^ng  through  an  early  stage  of  an  uncont- 
pleted  development,  just  such  as  we  have  found  in  the  dnli- 
zations  of  the  Orient 
4aj.  Greek  One  reason  why  the  Greeks  did  not  yet  think  that  the  gods 
the'dead  *  required  right  conduct  of  men  was  their  notion  of  life  after 
death.  They  believed  that  all  men  passed  at  death  into  a 
gloomy  kingdom  beneath  the  earth  (Hades),  where  the  fate  (rf 
good  men  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  wicked.  Here  ruled 
Pluto  as  king,  and  his  wife,  the  goddess  Persephone.  As  a 
special  favor  of  the  gods,  the  heroes,  men  of  mighty  and  god- 
like deeds,  were  endowed  with  immortality  and  permitted  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  endless  bliss  in  the  beautiful  Elysian  Fiekis,  ot 
the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  somewhere  in  the  Far  West,  toward 
the  unexplored  ocean.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  brought  with 
them  from  their  earlier  wanderings  the  custom  of  burning  iheii 
dead.  They  continued  this  custom  on  reaching  Greece,  but 
they  adopted  also  the  jf^gean  usage  of  preservii^  the  body  >s 
in  Fgypt  and  burying  iL  The  primitive  notion  that  the  dead 
must  be  furnished  with  food  and  drink  still  survived.    The 
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tombs  of  the  ancestors  thus  became  sacred  places  where  gifts  of 
food  and  drink  were  regularly  brought  and  offered  to  the  dead. 

Eveiy  household  in  the  little  Greek  towns  felt  that  the  safety  433.  Luk  of 
of  the  house  was  in  the  hands  of  Hestia,  the  goddess  of  the  of'pnMM™* 
hearth.   But  in  the  Age  of  the  Kings  the  symbols  of  the  great 
gods  were  set  up  in  every  house,  while  in  the  dwelling  of  the    - 
king  tiiere  was  a  special  room  which  served  as  a  kind  of  shrine 
for  them.    There  was  also  an  altar  in  the  forecourt  where  sacri- 
fices could  be  offered  under  the  open  sky  (Fig.  144).    In  so  far 
as  the  gods  had  any  dwellings  at  all,  we  see  that  they  were  in 
the  houses  of  men,  and  there  probably  were  no  temples  as  yet 
Here  and  there  in  some  communities  men  were  to  be  found 
who  were  thought  to  possess  rare  knowledge  of  the  desires  of 
the  gods.   As  these  men  were  more  and  more  often  consulted 
by  those  who  felt  ignorant  of  the  proper  ceremonies  of  sacri- 
fice and  worship,  such  men  gradually  became  priests. 

QTOSnORS 

Section  39.  What  important  metal  came  in  at  the  rise  of  Greek 
dvilizalion?  What  bad  happened  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the 
jflgeans?  Did  the  Greeks  ptoSECss  any  ciaftsmenf  What  do  you 
think  of  the  horses  on  the  Greek  vase  of  the  Age  of  the  Kings? 
Compare  it  with  Middle  Stone  Age  carving  ?  From  whom  did  the 
Greeks  chiefly  b\^  manufactured  products?  What  can  you  tell 
about  this  commerce P  What  did  it  teach  the  Greeks? 

Section  40.  What  else  did  the  Phcenidans  bring  in  besides 
manufactured  goods?  Tell  about  the  Phoenician  alphabet  How  did 
it  reach  Greece?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  "alphabet"? 
How  far  has  the  PhtEnidan  alphabet  spread  ? 

Section  41.  Describe  early  Greek  arms  and  warfare.  What  was 
the  relation  of  valiant  deeds  and  song  ?  Around  what  event  did  such 
Bongs  duster  ?   Tdl  of  Homer  and  the  poems  attributed  to  him. 

Section  42.  How  did  the  Homeric  songs  affect  religion?  What 
can  you  say  of  Greek  rdigion  before  the  Homeric  songs  arose? 
Did  the  Greeks  bring  in  some  gods  when  they  entered  Greece? 
Name  the  leading  Greek  divinities,  and  tell  something  of  each. 
Discun  Greek  beliefs  about  the  dead ;  customs  and  places  of  worship. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  AOS  OF  THE  NOBLES  AITD  QREEE  EXPAHSIOH  IB 
THE  KEDITEKRAKEAH 

Section  43.  The  Disappearance  of  the  Kings 
AND  THE  Leadership  of  the  Nobles 

We  have  seen  Greek  civilization  beginning  under  oriental 
influences.  In  its  politkal  development,  however,  the  Greek 
world  showed  striking  differences  from  what  we  have  scat 
in  the  Orient    There  we  watched  the  early  dty-states  finally 

Note.  The  headpiece  above  li  of  an  eariy  Greek  tea  fight  in  the  dayi  ot  te 
kings.  This  Greek  vase-painting  shows  us  the  Greek  noblea  in  the  d^  wbea 
they  were  taking  to  the  water  ■>  pirates  (§  4}i).  The  wairion  are  aimed  ■!  on 
land  (see  headpiece,  p.  16]).  At  10  the  model  of  the  ships,  see  Fig.  161-  Am- 
tonothos,  the  artist  who  made  this  vase-painting,  has  inserted  his  nune  m«r  die 
iOndird  at  the  right,  in  the  lower  row,  where  the  letten  run  to  the  right  and  dnp 
dowD.  Itieadi''A[istonotho«msdeit."  ThisiinotODlylheearlieat-wgDednK, 
but  ij  Ukewtse  the  earliest-signed  work  of  art,  crude  though  it  may  be,  in  Enrape. 
It  show!  US  that  the  Greek  artist  was  gaining  increasing  pride  in  his  work,  aad 
It  is  one  of  tbe  earliest  signs  of  Individuality  in  Greek  hiatoiy  iboot  700  »,c> 
*8a  -.  . 
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uniting  into  two  large  and  powerful  nations,  one  on  the  Nile 
and  another  on  the  Two  Rivers.  In  Greece,  however,  there 
were  influences  which  tended  to  prevent  such  a  union  of  the 
Greeks  into  one  nation.  In  the  first  place  the  countiy  was  cut 
up  by  moiinraip  ry^gfp  anil  deep  bays,  so  that  the  different 
communities  were  quite  separated  The  cities  of  Greece  were 
likewise  separated  from  their  kindred  in  the  islands  and  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Furthermore,  no  re(x>llection  of  their  former  uni^  on  the  ^  other 
grasslands  survived,  even  in  their  oldest  traditions.  They  had  operating 
now  lived  so  long  in  separated  conmiunides  that  they  had  ^^jSSi"'''' 
devekiped  permanent  local  habits  and  local  dialects,  as  differ- 
ent as  those  of  North  and    South  Germany  or  even  more 
different   than  those  between  our   own  Louisiana  and   New 
England.    The  various  Greek  communities  thus  displayed  sudi 
intense  devotion  to  their  own  town  and  their  own  local  gods 
that  a  union  of  all  the  Greek  city-states  into  one  nation,  such 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  Orient,  failed  to  take  place.  As  a  result 
of  these  separative  influences  we  find  in  Greece  after  1000  B-c 
scores  of  little  dty^states  such  as  we  have  already  described 
(j  390).    Not  only  did  the  islands  and  the  Greek  d^-states 
of  Asia  Minor  fail  to  unite,  but  on  the  island  of  Crete  alone 
there  were  more  than  fifty  such  small  d^-states. 

Four  re^;ions  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  each  forming  a  436.  The 
pretty  clearly  outlined  geographical  whole,  like  the  peninsula  ^i^^' 
of  Laconia  or  that  of  Attica  (see  map,  p.  j6a),  permitted  the  ^P*"* 
union  of  dty-states  into  a  larger  nation.    The  oldest  of  these 
four  nations  seems  to  have  been  Ai^os  (map,  p.  362).    In  this 
plain  the  town  of  Argos  subdued  the  ancient  strongholds  of 
Mycenae  and  Tiiyns(Figs.  144  and  145)  and  others  in  thevidn- 
ity,  forming  the  nation  of  Aigos  and  giving  its  name  to  the  plain 
(Plate  III,  p.  378).  In  the  same  way  the  kings  of  Spana  con- 
quered the  two  peninsulas  on  the  south  of  them  and  finally  also 
the  land  of  the  Messenians  on  the  west.   The  two  kingdoms  of 
Aigos  and  Sparta  thus  held  a  large  part  of  the  Peloponnesc. 
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In  the  Attic  peninsula,  likewise,  the  litde  dty^ingdoms  were     ^ 
slowly  absorbed  by  Athens,  which  at  last  gained  control  of  the 
entire  peninsula.    On  the  northern  borders  of  Attica  the  r^oB 
of  Bteotia  fell  under  the  leadership  of  Thebes,  but  the  otha     1 
Bceotian  dties  were  too  strong  to  be  wholly  subdued    Bceotia, 
therefore,  did  not  form  a  nation  but  a  group  of  city-states  in    ! 
alliance,  with  Thebes  at  the  head  of  the  alliance.   Elsewhec 
no  large  and  permanent  unions  were  formed.     Sparta  and    I 
Athens,  therefone,  led  the  most  important  two  unions  amoig 
aU  the  Greeks.    Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  natiw 
remained  a  city-state  in  spite  of  its  increased  territory.   The 
nation  occupying  the  Attic  peninsula  was  called  Athens,  aod 
every  peasant  in  Attica  was  called  an  Athenian.    The  dty 
government  of  Athens  covered  the  whole  Attic  peninsula. 

In  the  matter  of  governing  such  a  little  city-state  the  Gredts 
about  750  B.C.  entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  their  development, 
which  was  again  very  different  from  that  which  we  have  found 
in  the  Orient  However  discontented  the  common  people  of  1 
an  oriental  state  might  become,  their  discontent  never  accom- 
plished more  than  the  overthrow  of  one  king  and  the  enthrone-  ' 
ment  of  another.  The  office  of  king  was  never  abolished,  nor 
did  any  other  form  of  government  than  that  of  monarchy  ever 
arise  in  the  ancietU  East  (§  313). 

Among  the  Greeks,  too,  the  common  people  struggled  for 
centuries  to  better  their  lot  As  we  shall  see,  this  tong  and 
bitter  stru^le  finally  resulted  in  giving  the  people  in  some 
Greek  states  so  large  a  share  in  governing  that  the  form  of 
the  government  might  be  called  democracy.  This  is  a  word 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  "  the  rule  of  the  people,"  and  tiie 
Greeks  were  the  first  people  of  the  ancient  world  to  gain  it 

The  cause  of  this  struggle  was  not  only  the  corrupt  nifc 
of  the  kings  but  also  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  We  have 
watched  these  men  of  wealth  buying  the  luxuries  of  the 
Phoenician  merchants.  They  now  stood  in  the  way,  oppoang 
the  rights  of  the  peasants.    By  fraud,  unjust  seizure  of  lands- 
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unioQ  of  families  in  marriage,  and  many  other  influences,  the 

strong  men  of  abili^  and  cleverness  were  able  to  enlarge  their 

lands.    Thus  there  had  arisen  a  class  of  hereditary  nobles  — 

large  landholders  and  men  of  wealth,  called  eupatrids. 

Their  fields  stretched  for  some  miles  around  the  city  and  431-  Po"* 
.  , ,      .  ..,,  .  ,  ,  If'  ^1  ■"*!  mill- 

Its   nei^bonng  villages.     In  order  to  be  near  the  king  or  uiy  power  oi 

secure  membership  in  the  Council  <S  385)  and  control  the  *««"P"^^» 
government,  these  men  often  left  their  lands  and  lived  in  the 
city.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  eupatrids  that  the  Council 
finally  a>nsisted  only  of  men  of  this  class.  Wealthy  enough 
to  buy  costly  weapons,  with  leisure  for  continual  exercise  in 
the  use  of  arms,  these  nobles  had  also  beojmc  the  chief  pro- 
tection of  the  State  in  time  of  war  (§  407),  They  were  also 
continual  marauders  on  their  own  account  As  they  grew 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  sea  (headpiece,  p.  zSa),  they 
coasted  from  harbor  to  harbor,  plundering  and  burning,  and 
returned  home  laden  with  rich  spoil.  Piracy  at  last  became  the 
common  calling  of  the  nobles,  and  a  great  source  of  wealth. 

Thus  grew  up  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  city  otm-  433.  Miuir 
munity  and  the  peasants  living  in  the  county.   The  countiy  neuorthe 
peasant  was  obliged  to  divide  the  family  lands  with  his  brothers.  1™™°" 
His  fields  were  therefore  small,  and  he  was  poor.    He  went 
about  clad  in  a  goatskin,  and  his  labors  never  ceased.    Hence 
he  had  no  leisure  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  nor  any  way  to 
meet  the  expense  of  purchasing  them.    He  and  his  neighbors 
were  therefore  of  small  account  in  war  (§  407).    Indeed,  he 
was  fortunate  if  he  could  struggle  on  and  maintain  himself 
and  family  from  his  scanty  fields.   Many  of  his  neighbors  sank 
into  debt,  lost  their  lands  to  the  noble  class,  and  themselves 
became  day  laborers  for  more  fortunate  men,  or,  still  worse, 
sotd    themselves  to  discharge  their  debts  and   thus  became 
slaves.     These  day  laborers  and  slaves  had  no  poUtical  r^hts 
and  were  not  permitted  to  vote  in  the  Assembly. 

If  the  peasant  desired  to  exert  any  influence  in  government, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  the  city  and  attend  the  Assembly 
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4JJ.  The  of  the  people  there.  When  he  did  so,  he  found  but  few  of 
theA«embiy  ^^  fellows  from  the  countryside  gathered  there  —  a  dingy 
group,  clad  in  their  rough  goatskins.  The  powerful  Cound 
in  beautiful  oriental  raiment  (§§  394and39s)wasbadcedbytiie 
whole  class  of  wealthy  nobles,  all  trained  in  war  and  splendid 
in  their  glittering  weapons.  Intimidated  by  the  powerful  nobles, 
the  meager  Assembly,  which  had  once  been  a  muster  of  all  the 
weapon-bearing  men  of  the  tribe,  became  a  feeble  gathering  of 
a  few  peasants  and  lesser  townsmen,  who  could  gain  no  greater 
recognition  of  their  old-time  rights  than  the  poor  privily  of 
votipg  to  concur  in  the  actions  already  dedded  upon  by  the 
king  and  the  Council.  The  peasant  returned  to  his  little  fann 
and  was  less  and  less  Inclined  to  attend  the  Assembly  at  aU. 
434.  The  It  was,  however,  not  alone  the  people  whose  rights  ibe 

diiBpr*"  nobles  were  disregarding ;  for  they  also  began  to  confer  them- 
f?"  °* ""  selves  the  equals  of  the  king,  whose  chief  support  in  war  they 
650  B.C.)  were.  The  king  could  not  cany  on  a  war  without  them  or 
control  the  state  without  their  help.  By  750  B.C.  the  office 
of  the  king  was  in  some  states  nothing  more  than  a  name. 
While  the  king  was  in  some  cases  violently  overthrown,  in 
most  states  the  nobles  established  from  among  themselves  cer- 
tain elective  officers  to  take  charge  of  matters  formerly  con- 
trolled by  the  king.  Thus  in  Athens  they  appointed  a  noble  to 
be  leader  in  war,  while  another  noble  was  diosen  as  "  arcfaon," 
or  ruler,  to  assist  the  king  in  attending  to  the  increa^ng  busi- 
ness of  the  State.  Thus  the  Athenian  king  was  gradually  but 
peacefully  deprived  of  his  powers,  until  he  became  nottung 
more  than  the  leader  of  the  people  in  religk)us  matters.  lo 
Sparta  the  power  of  the  king  was  checked  by  the  appointment 
of  a  second  king,  and  on  this  plan  Sparta  continued  to  retain 
her  kings.  Elsewhere  In  the  century,  between  750  and  650  b.c, 
the  kingship  quite  generally  disappeared,  although  it  lingered 
on  in  some  states  until  long  after  this  time.  The  result  of  Hie 
political  and  social  struggle  was  thus  the  triumph  of  the  nobks, 
who  were  henceforth  in  control  in  many  states. 
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With  the  disappearance  of  the  king,  the  royal  castle  (Fig.  144)  435,  Survival 
was  of  course  vacated.    As  it  fell  into  decay,  the  shrines  and  ^  the  old"** 
holy  places  which  it  contained  (S  423)  were  still  protected  and  P*""** 
revered  as  religious  buildings,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  discussing 
architecture,  they  became  temples.   In  this  way  the  castle  of  the 
ancient  Attic  kings  on  the  citadel  mount,  called  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  (Figs.  i8i  and  183),  was  followed  by  the  famous 
temples  diere. 


Section  44,   Greek  Expansion  in  the  Age  of 
THE  Nobles 

The  Age  of  the  Nobles  witnessed  another  great  change  in  4^.  Begin- 
Greeklife.  Sea-rovingandpira(y,aswehaveseen(543i), were  ^ 
common  among  the  nobles.  At  length,  as  the  Greek  merchants  |^ 
gradually  took  up  sea  trade,  the  demand  for  ships  led  the  Greek  Greek* 
mechanics  to  undertake  shipbuilding.  They  built  their  new  craft 
on  Phcenidan  models  (sec  Fig.  162,  .,<  and  .ff),  the  only  ones  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  When  the  Phoenician  merchants 
entered  the  j£gean  harbors  they  now  found  them  more  and 
more  occupied  by  Greek  ships.  Especially  important  was  the 
traffic  between  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast  on  the  east 
and  Attica  and  Euboea  on  the  European  side.  Among  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  it  was  the  Ionian  cities  which  led  in  this  com- 
merce. The  i^igcan  waters  gradually  grew  familiar  to  the 
Greek  communities,  until  the  sea  routes  became  far  easier  lines 
of  communication  than  roads  through  the  same  number  of 
miles  of  forest  and  mountains  (§  330). 

The  oppressive  riile  of  the  nobles,  and  the  resulting  impover-  437-  Greek 
ishment  of  the  peasants,  was  an  important  influence,  leading  the  Biuk  Se* 
the  Greek  fanners  to  seek  new  homes  and  new  lands  beyond 
Uie  ./£gean  wc»id.  Greek  merchants  were  not  only  traflickii^ 
with  the  northern  ^gean,  but  their  vessels  had  penetrated  the 
great  northern  sea,  which  they  called  the  "  Pontus,"  known  to 
OB  as  the  Blade  Sea  (see  map,  p.  388).   Their  trading  stations 
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among  the  descendants  of  the  Stone  Age  peoples  in  these 
distant  regions  offered  to  the  discontented  farmers  of  Greece 
plenty  of  land  with  which  to  begin  life  over  again.  Before 
600  B.c  they  girdled  the  Black  Sea  with  their  towns  and  settle- 
ments, reaching  the  broad  grainfields  along  the  lower  Danube, 
and  the  iron  mines  of  the  old  Hittite  country  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  Black  Sea  (S  3^0).  But  no  such  de- 
velopment of  Greek  genius  took  place  in  this  harsher  climate 


The  earliest  ahips  in  the  Mediterranean,  those  of  Egypt,  were  turned 
up  at  both  ends  (Fig.  41),  and  the  early  ^gean  ships  wer«  copies  of 
this  Egyptian  model  (Fig.  154).  The  PhtEnicians,  however,  introduced 
a  change  in  the  model,  by  giving  their  ships  at  the  bow  a  shaip  project- 
ing beak  below  water.  Such  a  Phcenician  ship  used  by  the  Assyiian 
king  Sennacherib  is  shown  here  in  a  drawing  from  one  of  his  palace 
reliefs  (fi).  The  Greeks  did  not  adopt  the  old  £gcan  form,  turned  up 
at  both  ends,  but  took  up  the  Phcenician  form  with  beaked  prow,  u 
shown  in  the  vase-paintinga,  from  which  th«  above  drawing  of  an 
eighth-century  Greek  ship  (A)  has  been  restored 

of  the  North  as  we  shall  find  in  the  jCgean.  Not  a  single  great 

artist  or  writer  ever  came  from  the  North.  Although  the  Pontus 

became  the  granary  of  Greece,  it  never  contributed  anything 

to  the  higher  life  of  the  Greeks. 

438.  pTcek  In  the  East,  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Greek 

the  East—     expansion  was  stopped  by  the  Assyrian  Sennacherib  (S  214) 

Mi^^d^  when  he  defeated  a  body  of  Greeks  in  Cilida  about  700  B.C.,  m 

Cyprus  the  earliest  coUision  between  the  Hellenes  and  a  great  power  of 

the  oriental  worid.  The  Greek  colonies  of  Cyprus  long  renuuned 
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the  easternmost  outposts  of  the  Greek  world.  In  the  South 
they  found  a  friendly  reception  in  Egypt,  and  there  in  the  Nile 
Delta  they  were  pemiitted  to  establish  a  trading  d^  at  Kaucratis 
(Mistress  of  Ships),  the  predecessor  of  Alexandria.  West  of 
the  Delta  also  they  eventually  founded  Cyrene  (map,  p.  aSS). 

It  was  the  unknown  West,  however,  which  became  the  Amer-  4^  Di*. 
ica  of  the  early  Greek  colonists.  Many  a  Columbus  pushed  his  the^ut 
ship  into  this  strange  region  of  mysterious  dangers  on  the  dis- 
tant borders  of  the  world,  where  the  heroes  were  believed  to 
Ihre  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  Looking  westward  from  the 
western  coast  of  Greece  the  seamen  could  discover  the  shores 
of  the  hed  of  Italy,  only  fifty  miles  distant  When  they  had 
Dncx;  crossed  to  it,  they  coasted  around  Sidly  and  far  into  the 
West  Here  was  a  new  worhl  Although  the  Fhoenidans  were 
already  there  (§  397),  its  discovery  was  as  momentous  for  the 
Greeks  as  that  of  America  for  later  Europe  (see  map,  p.  288). 

By  750  B.C.  their  colonies  appeared  in  this  new  Western  44a.  Greek 
world,  and  within  a  century  they  fringed  southern  Italy  from  5»e  west" 
the  heel  to  a  point  well  above  the  instep  north  of  Naples,  so  J^?"™ 
that  this  region  of  southern  Italy  came  to  be  known  as  "  Great 
Greece  "  (see  map,  p,  484).     Here  the  Greek  colonists  k>oked 
northward  to  the  hiUs  crowned  by  the  rude  settlements  which 
were  destined  to  become  Rome.  They  little  dreamed  that  this  in- 
significant town  wouM  yet  rule  the  world,  making  even  the  proud 
dties  of  their  homeland  its  vassals.  As  the  Greeks  were  superior 
in  civilization  to  all  the  otherdwellers  in  Italy,  J'fi«^'zq/tsf:i/Ain'(»7 
qf  thai  great  peninsula  begins  with  the  advent  of  the  Hellenes. 
They  first  brought  in  such  things  as  writing,  literature,  archi- 
tecture, and  art  (Section  76,  Fig.  219,  and  Plate  VII,  p.  558). 

The  Greek  colonists  crossed  over  also  to  Sicily  (Plate  VII),  441.  sidiy 
where  they  drove  out  the  Phcenidan  trading  posts  except  at  fLi  wcm 
the  western  end  of  the  island,  where  the  Phcenidans  held  their 
own.    These  Greek  colonists  in  the  West  shared  in  the  higher 
life  of  the  homeland ;  and  Syracuse,  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  Island  of  Sicily,  became  at  one  time  the  most  cultivated, 
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as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  dty  of  the  Greek  worM.  At 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  on  the  coast  of  later  France,  the  Western 
Greeks  founded  a  town  which  controlled  the  trade  up  the 
Rhone  valley;  and  they  reached  over  even  to  the  Mediteiraneaa 
coasts  of  Spain,  attracted  by  the  silver  mines  of  Tartessus. 
443.  Racial         Thus,  under  the  rule  of  the  nobles,  the  Greeks  expanded  dll 
ancisiccoio-    they  Stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
tlirMri!"       Mediterranean  almost  to  the  Atlantic,    In  this  imposing  move- 
■emneui        mcnt  we  recognize  a  part  of  the  far  outstretched  western  wing 
of  the  Indo-European  line  (see  S  343);  but  at  the  same  time  we  , 
remember  that  in  the  Phcenidan  Empire  of  Carthage,  the  Semite 
has  Ukewise  flung  out  his  western  wing  along  the  southen 
Mediterranean,  facing  the  Indo-Euiopean  peoples  on  the  nmlh 
(Fig.  iia  and  §  397 ;  see  map,  p.  188). 

443,  Tend-  This  wide  expansion  of  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  (§  397) 
eratiS^''  tended  at  last  to  produce  a  great  Mediterranean  world.  Was 
a  Mediier-  [Jig  leading  civilization  in  that  Mediterranean  worid  to  be  Gredt, 
whaidvilia-'  springing  from  the  Greeks  and  th«r  colonies,  or  was  it  to  be 
coDq™  itf     oriental,  carried  by  the  Phoenician  galleys  and  spread  by  their 

far-reaching  settlements  ?  That  was  the  great  question,  and  its 
answer  was  to  depend  on  how  Greek  civilization  succeeded  in 
its  growth  and  development  at  home  in  the  ^gean,  to  whidi 
we  must  now  turn. 

Section  45.    Greek  Civilization  in  the  Age 

OF  THE  Nobles 

444.  infhi-  We  have  already  noticed  the  tendencies  which  kept  the 
imni^^^  Greek  states  apart  and  prevented  their  imion  as  a  sin^ 
athletic  nation  {%  425).  There  were  now,  on  the  other  hand,  influ- 
ences which  tended  toward  unity.  Among  such  influences  wei* 
the  contests  in  arms  and  the  athletic  games,  which  arose  froO 
the  early  custom  of  honoring  the  burial  of  a  hero  with  such 
celebrations.  In  spite  of  the  local  rivalries  at  such  contests, 
a  sentiment  of  unity  was  greatly  eocouiaged  by  tiie  cdcbratioii 
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and  common  management  of  these  athletic  games.  They  finally 
came  to  be  practiced  at  stated  seasons  in  honor  of  the  gods. 
As  early  as  776  B.C.  such  contests  were  celebrated  as  public 
.  festivals  at  Olympia.'  Repeated  every  four  years,  they  finally 
aroused  the  interest  and  participation  of  aH  Greece. 

Religion  also  became  a  strong  influence  toward  unity,  be-  44$.  Greek 
cause  there  were  some  gods  at  whose  temples  all  the  Greeks  ^'reiigioM 
worshiped.   The  different  city-states  therefore  formed  several  J^p^^ 
Tel^ious  councils,  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  various  (]»»»•) 
Greek  cities  concerned.   They  came.tc^ether  at  stated  periods, 
and  in  this  way  each  city  had  a  voice  in  such  joint  management 
of  the  temples.    These  coundls  were  among  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  representative  government  ever  devised  in  the  an- 
cient workL    The  most  notable  of  them  were  the  coundl  for 
die  control  of  the  Olympic  games,  another  for  the  famous 
sanctuary  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi  (Fig,  172),  and  also  the  coundl 
for  the  great  annual  feast  of  Apollo  in  the  island  of  Delos. 

These  representatives  spoke  various  Greek  dialects  at  their  44a.  Greek 
meetings.  They  could  understand  eadi  other,  however,  just  as  ^^d  t^ 
in  our  own  land  a  citizen  from  Maine  understands  another  from  '™8uae<' 
Louisiana,  though  they  may  laugh  at  each  other's  oddities  of 
speech.    Their  common  language  thus  helped  to  bind  together 
the  p>cople  of  the  many  different  Greek  cities.    A  sentiment  of 
uni^  also  arose  under  the  influence  of  the   Homeric  songs 
(5  410)  with  which  every  Greek  was  familiar  —  a  common 
mheiitance  depicting  all  the  Greeks  united  against  the  Asiatic 
city  of  Troy  (Fig.  iji). 

Thus  bound  together  by  ties  of  custom,  religion,  language,  447.  Baitn. 
and  ccanmon  traditions,  the  Greeks  gained  a  feeling  of  race  ^"i^j 
unity,  which  set  them  apart  from  other  races.    They  called  aU 
men  not  of  Greek  btood  "  barbarians,"  not  originally  a  term  of 
reproach  for  the  non-Greeks.   Then  the  Greek  sense  of  unity 
found  expression  in  the  first  all-inclu^ve  term  for  themselves. 
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They  gradually  came  to  call  themselves  "  Hdlenes,"  and  fointd 
pleasure  in  the  belief  that  they  had  all  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor  called  Hellen.  But  it  should  be  dearly  understood 
that  this  new  designation  did  not  represent  a  Greek  nation  or , 
state,  but  only  the  group  of  Greek-speaking  peoples  or  states, 
often  at  war  with  one  another. 

The  lack  of  political  unity  evident  in  such  wars  was  also  very 
noticeable  in  trade  relations.  No  merchant  of  one  city  had  any 
legal  rights  in  another  city  where  he  was  not  a  citizen.  Even 
his  life  was  not  safe,  for  np  dty  made  any  laws  protecting  the 
Stranger.  He  could  secure  protection  only  by  appealing  to  the 
old  desert  custom  of  "  hospitality,"  after  he  had  been  recdved 
by  a  friendly  ddzen  as  a  guest.  For  the  reception  of  any  stran- 
ger who  might  have  no  such  friend  to  be  his  host,  a  dty  might 
appoint  a.  dtizen  to  act  as  its  official  host  These  primitive 
arrangements  are  a  revelation  of  the  strong  locai  prejudice  of 
each  Greek  dty.  Tlie  most  fatal  defect  in  Greek  character  was 
the  inability  of  the  various  states  to  foi^t  their  local  differ- 
ences and  jealousies  and  to  unite  into  a  a>mmon  federatioa  01 
great  nation  induding  all  Greeks.* 

In  spite  of  oriental  luxuries,  like  gaudy  dothing  and  wavy 
oriental  wigs  (§  39s),  Greek  life  in  the  Age  of  the  Nobles  was 
still  rude  and  simple.  The  Greek  dties  of  whidi  we  have  \xxsi 
talking  were  groups  of  dingy  sun-dried-bride  bouses,  with  nar- 
row wandering  streets  which  we  would  call  alleys.  On  flie 
height  where  the  palace  or  castle  of  the  king  had  once  stood 
was  an  oblong  building  of  brick,  like  the  houses  of  the  town 
below.  In  front  it  had  a  porch  with  a  row  of  wooden  posts,  and 
it  was  covered  by  a  "  peaked  "  roof  with  a  triangular  gable  at 
each  end.  This  rude  building  was  the  earliest  Greek  temple. 
As  for  sculpture  in  this  age,  the  figure  of  a  god  consisted  merely 

'  We  nuy  rectll  here  hmr  riow  were  the  thineen  colonie*  of  Ameria  to  mp- 

press  local  pride  suflicientty  to  adopt  a  conicituiion  uniting  all  thineen  into  t 
nation.  It  wai  local  diSereDCU  limilar  to  thoac  among  the  Greelu  irfiich  ahei' 
wild  cauaed  our  CivU  War. 
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of  a  wcxxicn  post  with  a  rough-hewn  head  at  the  top.   When 
draped  with  a  garment  it  could  be  made  to  serve  its  purpose. 

While  there  were  still  very  few  who  could  read,  there  was  450.  Rise  of 
here  and  there  a  man  who  owned  and  read  a  written  copy  of  ture;  moral 
Homer.   Men  told  their  children  quaint  fables,  representing  the  ^^^^^wn 
animals  acting  like  human  creatures,  and  by  means  of  these  tales 
with  a  moral  made  it  clear  what  a  man  ought  or  ou^t  not  to 
do.   The  Greeks  were  beginning  to  think  about  human  conduct 
The  old  Greek  word  for  virtue  no  longer  meant  merely  valor  in 
war,  but  also  kindly  and  unselfish  conduct  toward  others.  Duty 
towards  a  man's  own  country  was  now  beginning  to  be  felt  In 
the  sentiment  we  caU  patriotism.   Right  conduct,  as  it  seemed 
to  some,  was  even  required  by  the  gods,  and  it  was  finalty  no 
longer  respectable  for  the  nobles  to  practice  piracy  (§  431). 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  a  new  litera-  m.  Tnn*- 
ture  should  arise,  as  the  Greeks  began  to  discuss  themselves  and  |jtrnIy■Ilt«^ 
their  own  amduct    The  old  Homeric  singers  never  referred  to  t",^^ 
themselves;  they  never  spoke  of  their  own  lives.    They  were 
absorbed  in  describing  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  heroes  who 
had  died  long  before.  The  heroic  world  of  glorious  achievement 
in  which  the  vision  of  these  early  singers  moved  had  passed 
away,  and  with  it  passed  their  art   Meanwhile  the  problems  of 
the  present  b^an  to  press  hard  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  the 
peasant  farmer's  distressing  struggle  for  existence  (see  S  432) 
made  men  conscious  of  very  present  needs.    Their  own  lives 
became  a  great  and  Uving  theme. 

The  voices  that  once  chanted  the  hero  songs  therefore  died  453.  Henod 
away,  and  now  men  heard  the  first  voice  raised  in  Europe  on  ^ieatcry 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  humble.    Hesiod,  an  obscure  farmer  |°J^^^ 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sang  of  the  Europetrso- 
dreary  and  hopeless  life  of  the  peasant  —  of  his  own  life  as 
be  struggled  on  under  a  burden  too  heavy  for  his  shoulders. 
We  even  hear  how  his  brother  Persis  seized  the  lands  left  by 
their  father,  and  then  bribed  the  judges  to  confirm  him  in 
tfarir  possession. 
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TUt  eatliett  European  protest  against  die  tymubes  d 
wealthy  town  Ufe  was  raised  at  the  vecy  momeot  wboi  acnes 
the  comer  of  the  Meditenanean  the  once  nomad  H^hcws  were 
passing  through  the  same  experience  (see  Sf  303-304).  The 
voice  of  Hesiod  raising  the  cry  for  social  justice  in  Greece 
sounds  lOce  an  echo  from  Palestine.  But  we  should  notice  that 
in  Palestine  the  cry  for  social  justice  resulted  finally  in  a  rtiigim 
of  brotherly  kindness,  whereas  in  Greece  it  resulted  in  demo- 
cratic insHtuHotu,  the  rule  of  the  people  who  refused  longer  to 
submit  to  the  oppressions  of  the  few  and  powerful.  In  the  neU 
chapter  we  shall  watch  the  progress  of  the  stnif^  l^  whidi 
the  rule  of  the  people  came  about 


QDE8TI0II8 

Section  43.  Were  the  geographical  influences  in  Greece  fovor- 
able  to  a.  political  union  of  all  Greeks?  How  many  important  uoions 
arose }  Name  them  and  describe  the  leading  two.  How  did  the  polit- 
ical development  of  Che  Orient  differ  from  that  of  Greece  ?  What  is 
ademocracy?  Where  did  democracies  first  arise?  What  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  nobles  toward  democracy?  Describe  their  politica]  power; 
thdr  military  power.  What  was  thesituation  of  the  peasants?  What 
happened  to  the  Assembly  P  What  happened  to  the  kings?  What 
became  of  the  ihrines  in  the  palace? 

Sectiox  44.  On  what  models  did  the  Greeks  build  their  fi«l 
ships?  Tell  about  Greek  colonization  in  the  Northi  in  the  Ea^; 
in  the  South ;  in  the  WesL  What  competing  race  had  aheady  wl- 
oniied  in  the  West  ?  To  what  extent  had  the  worid  of  seacorameret 
thus  expanded? 

Sbction  45.  Discuss  athletic  games  as  an  influence  toward  unitf- 
How  did  religion  favor  Greek  unity?  language?  What  names  fw 
Greeks  and  non-Greeks  arose?  What  can  you  say  about  the  attitude 
of  Greek  dlies  toward  Greeks  who  were  not  dtiicns?  Describe  the 
earliest  Greek  temples.  Were  literature  and  reading  now  commcef 
What  thoughts  about  conduct  were  ari»ng  ?  As  men  began  to  thint 
about  themselves  rather  than  the  andent  heroes,  what  was  the  effect 
upon  literature?  Tell  about  Hesod.  To  what  straggle  we«  the  fed- 
ings  of  such  men  as  Hesiod  leadii^? 
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THE  nnnrsisuL  KsvoLxriiov  ahd  thb  aoe  op 
the  ttsakts 

Section  46.  The  Industrial  and  Comherciai. 
Revolution 

The  remarkable  colonial  expansion  of  the  Greeks,  together  4&  Growth 
with  the  growth  of  industries  in  the  home  dties,  led  to  profound  commerce 
changes.   The  new  colonies  not  only  had  needs  of  thdr  own,        "  "'^ 
but  they  also  had  dealings  with  the  inland,  which  finally  opened 
up  extensive  regions  of  Europe  as  a  market  for  Greek  wares. 
The  home  cities  at  once  began  to  meet  this  demand  for  goods 

NOTK.  Tbe  tbove  headpiece  ahom  lu  the  luiiu  of  the  temple  pf  Hen  at 
OI>mpia,tbeoldeit  temple  in  Greece^  Theremaiiuof  columnavhich  aurroundeii 
the  ouuido  of  tbe  building  {cf.  Pig.  iSj)  are  of  difiercnt  aizei  wid  propoitioni ;  for 
the/  were  interted  it  different  time*  to  replice  the  old  wooden  onei  with  which 
the  temple  «w  fint  buitt  ({  449).  They  u«  of  the  Doric  i^le  (Pig.  167).  The 
■alU  were  of  lun-dried  brick  (j  449),  and  hive  therefore  dirappeared.  In  their 
fdl  thef  coTcred  up  the  iMgnlBceni  itatae  of  Home*  by  Piaiitelea  (Fig,  187), 
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of  all  sorts.  The  Ionian  cities  led  the  way  as  foimerly,  but  'it 
islands  also,  and  finally  the  Greek  mainland,  felt  the  nev  im- 
pulse. Corinth  first  (Fig.  163),  and  then  Athens,  began  to  share 


Fig.  163.   The  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  Link  between  thi 

Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece 
The  obterver  standi  on  the  hills  aouth  of  ancient  Corinth  (out  of  nop 
on  the  left)  and  looks  northeastward  along  the  isthmus,  on  both  sido 
of  which  the  sea  is  visible.  On  the  left  (west)  we  see  the  tip  of  the  Gnli 
of  Corinth  (see  map,  p.  351),  and  on  the  right  (east)  the  Saronic  Guli 
The  commerce  across  this  isthmus  from  the  Orient  to  the  West  mvic 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  an  important  center  of  traffic  westward,  and  Coring 
early  became  a  flourishing  commercial  city.  Through  this  sole  gateway  of 
the  Peloponnesus  (see  map,  p.  j6i)  passed  back  and  forth  for  centuries  Ihc 
leading  men  of  Greece,  and  especially  the  armies  of  Sparta,  some 
60  miles  distant  (behind  the  observer).  The  faint  white  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  isthmus  is  the  modern  canal — a  cut  from  sea  to  sea.  about  4  mi^ 
long  and  nearly  100  feet  deep  at  the  crest  of  the  watershed 

in  the  increased  Greek  trade.  Ere  long  the  commercial  fleets  of 
the  Hellenes  were  threading  their  way  along  aU  the  coasts  <rf  the 
northern,  western,  and  southeastern  Mediterranean,  bearing  to 
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distant  conununides 
Greek  metal  woric, 
woven  goods,  and  pot- 
tery. They  brou|^t 
back  either  raw  ma- 
terials and  foodstuffs, 
such  as  grain,  fish, 
and  amber,  or  fin- 
ished products  like 
the  magnificent  uten- 
sils in  bronze  from 
the  cities  of  the 
Etruscans  in  north- 
ern Italy  (5  787  and 
Fig.  231).  At  the 
yearly  feast  and  mar- 
ket on  the  island  of 
Delos  the  Greek 
householder  found 
the  Etruscan  bronzes 
ot  the  West  side  by 
side  with  the  gay  car- 
pets of  the  Orient. 

To  satisfy  the  in- 
creasing demands  of 
trade,  and  to  meet 
Phoenician  competi- 
tion, the  Greek  crafts- 
men greatly  improved 
their  work.  During 
the  seventh  century 
GFe^  industries  were 
still  unequal  to  those 
of  the  Orient,  but 
after    600   b.c.   the 


ThU  niagnificent  work  (over  30  inches  high) 
was  found  in  an  Etniscao  tomb  in  Italy  (see 
map,  p.  4S4),  whither  it  had  been  exported  by 
the  Athenian  makers  in  the  days  of  Solon 
(SS  4^  ff')-  It  is  signed  by  the  potter  Ergo- 
timos,  who  gave  the  vase  its  beautiful  shape, 
and  also  by  the  painter  Cliti as,  whose  skillful 
hand  executed  the  sumptuous  painted  scenes 
extending  in  bands  entirely  around  the  vase. 
On  the  wide  distribution  of  the  works  of  these  _^  Greek 
two  artists  see  5  456.  These  decorations  rep-  iSdiwiy  be 
resent  the  final  emancipation  of  the  Greek  ginitoshal 
painter  from  oriental  influences  and  the  P^""^"' 
triumph  of  his  own' imagination  in  depicting 
scenes  from  Greek  stories  of  the  gods  and 
heroes.  Before  the  end  of  thEa  century  (the 
sixth)  the  vase-painters  had  begun  to  blacken 
the  whole  vase  and  then  to  put  on  their  paint- 
ings in  red  on  the  black  background.  This 
erubled  them  to  add  details  in  black  within 
the  figures,  and  greatly  improved  their  work 
(see  Fig.  170).  The  Greeks  were  now  the  best 
draftsmen  in  the  world.  Note  the  progress 
in  two  hundred  years  (compare  above  horses 
and  those  in  Fig.  155) 
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Greeks  b^^  to  surpass  their   oriental  teadiers.   In  Samos 

they  learned  to  make  hollow  bronze  castings,  like  those  of  the 

Egyptians.     They  painted  pottery  with  tfuir  <ntm  decorative 

scenes,  taken  from  the  lives  of  gods  and  men,  and  these  moR 

and  more  displaced  the  rows  of  oriental  figures,  half  animal, 

half  human  (Fig.  164).    Thus  in  industry  Greece  began  to 

emandpate  herself  from  the  Orient 

^S$.  Greek!        At  the  same  time,  growing  trade  obliged  every  Greek  crafts- 

Induitiui        man  to  enlarge  his  small  shop  —  once,  perhaps,  only  largt 

stave  labor      enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  single  estate.   Unable  to  find 

the  necessary  workmen,  the  proprietor  who  had  die  means 

bought  slaves,  trained  them  to  the  work,  and  thus  enlarged 

his  little  stall  into  a  factory  with  a  score  of  hands.   Henceforth 

industrial  slave  labor  became  an  important  part  of  Greek  life. 

456,  Ex-  Athens  entered  die  field  of  industry  much  later  than  the 
^thentan  Ionian  dries,  but  when  she  did  so,  she  won  victories  not  les 
""""""^       dedsive  than  her  later  triumphs  in  art,  literature,  philosophy, 

or  war.  The  potters  early  required  an  extensive  quarter  of  the 
town  to  accommodate  thdr  workshops  (sec  plan,  p.  352).  The 
Athenian  factories  must  have  assumed  a  ^ze  quite  unprece- 
dented in  the  Greek  world,  for  of  the  painted  Greek  vases—  i 
discovered  by  excavatk>n  —  which  are  ^gned  by  the  aitist, 
about  half  are  found  to  have  come  from  only  ux  factories  at 
Athens.  It  is  not  a  little  impressive  at  the  present  day  to  see 
the  modem  excavator  opening  tombs  far  toward  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  and  taking  out  vases  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
same  Athenian  vase-painter  whose  name  you  may  also  read  on 
vases  dug  out  of  the  Nile  Delta  in  northern  Africa,  or  taken 
from  tombs  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  Etruscan  dties  of  Italj' 
(Fig.  r64).  We  suddenly  gain  a  picture  of  the  Athenian  manu- 
facturer in  touch  with  a  vast  commercial  domain  extendiDg  ta 
across  the  andent  world. 

457.  im-  Soon  the  shipbuilder,  responding  to  the  growing  comment, 
^"wUree-  began  to  build  craft  far  larger  than  the  old  "  fifty-oar "  gal- 
ment  o(  ifiipi  jgyg    The  new  "  merchantmen  "  were  driven  only  by  sails,  w 
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Egypdan  invention  of  ages  before  (Fig.  41).  They  were  so  laige 
^t  they  could  no  longer  be  drawn  up  on  the  strand  as  before. 
Hence  sheltered  harbors  were  necessary,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  anchor  was  now  invented.  The  protection  of  such 
merchant  ships  demanded  more  effective  warships,  and  the  dis- 
tinction arose  between  a  "  man-o'-war,"  or  battleship,  and  a 
"  merchantman."  Corinth  boasted  the  production  of  the  first 
decked  warshipw,  a  great  improvement,  giving  the  warriors 
above  more  room  and  better  footing,  and  protecting  the  oars- 
men below.  For  warships  must  be  independent  of  the  wind, 
and  hence  they  were  still  propeHed  by  oars.  Tlie  oarsmen  were 
arranged  in  three  rows,  three  men  on  the  same  bench,  each 
man  wielding  an  oar,  and  thus  the  power  of  an  old  "  fif  ^-oar  " 
could  be  multiplied  by  three  without  much  increasing  the  size 
of  the  craft.  These  innovations  were  all  in  common  use  by 
500  B.C.  With  their  superior  equipment  on  the  sea,  and  the 
marked  improvement  of  their  industries,  the  Hellenes  were 
soon  beating  the  Phsnidans  in  the  Mediterranean  markets. 

Meantime  Greek  business  life  had  entered  upon  a  new  epoch  45B.  Precious 
due  to  the  introduction  of  coined  money.//  From  the  peoples  of  ^^^e'ili 
inner  Asia  Minor  the  lonians  had  learned  to  use  the  precious  ^  ^^^ 
metals  by  wei^t  in  making  bu^ess  payments  after  the  orien- 
tal manner  (§  189).   The  basis  of  weight  was  the  Babytonian 
"  tnina."    Sixty  such  minas  (pounds)  made  a  talent,  and  a 
talent  of  »lver  was  worth  about  $1 125.  Not  long  after  700  B.C., 
the  kings  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor  (seejn^V  P^  ^a)  began  to 
cut  up  silver  into  lumps  of  a  fixed  weight,  small  enough  to  be 
of  convenient  size  and  value.    These  they  stamped  with  some 
symbol  of  the  king  or  State  to  show  that  the  State  guaranteed 
their  value,  and  such  pieces  formed  the  earliest-known  coins 
(Fig.  165). 

The  Ionian  cities  soon  took  over  this  great  convenience,  and  t;^  Adop- 
it  quickly  passed  thence  to   the  islands  and  the  European  age  Mr  ^"^ 
Greeks-    The  Athenians  divkled  the  mina  of  silver  into  a  hun-  ^™h*^* 
died  ports.    A  lump  of  alver  wdghing  the  hundredth  part  of  tuiy  b.c.) 
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a  mina  was  worth  from  eij^teen  to 
twenty  cents.  This  became  the  ordi- 
naiy  small  unit  of  value,  and  it  still 
survives  as  such  for  large  sections 
of    Europe    in    the    French  fraae, 
Italian  lira,  and  Austrian  krone,  all 
worth  somewhat  less  than   twenty 
cents   (cf,  S  790).     The   Athenians 
called  this  coin  a  drachma,  meaning 
a  "handful,"  because  it  was  equal 
in  value  to  a  "  handful "  of  small 
change  consisting  of  litde  rods   of 
iron  or  copper  used  by  the  common 
people,  like  our  cop- 
per cents.  Our  Amer- 
ican dollar  is  simply 
five  of  these  dradunas, 
and    the    Athenians 
themselves  issued   a 
four-drachma     piece 
(Fig.  165,  4)   which 
served   as  their  dol- 
lar.   The  purchasing 
power  of  a  drachma 
was  in  ancient  times 
very    much    greater 
than  in  our  day.   For 
example,  a  sheep  cost 
one  drachma,  an  ox 
five    drachmas,    and 


Fig.    165.    SPECIUENS  ILLUSTRATING  THE 

Beginning  of  Coinage 

These  are  rough  lumps  of  silver  such  as 

were  long  before  used  in  the  Orient  (S  1S9), 

flattened  by  the  pressure  of  the  stamp.  Two 

of  the  examples  (i  and  s:\  are  marked  by 

the  bench  tool  which  held  the  lump  vrhile 

the  stamp  was  struck  upon  iL   This  defect 

was  slowly  ovcreome,  and  the  coins  became 

round  as  (he  stamp  itself  was  made  round 

instead  of  square.   /,  both  sides  of  a  Lydian 

coin  (j  45S)  {about  550  b.c.)  ;  i,  both  sides  of 

acoinof  the  Greek  isiand  of  Chios  (500  B.C.), 

showing  how  the  Greeks  followed  the  Lydian  model  {/) ;  j,  both  sides  of 

aCarian  coin  of  Cnidua  (650-550  B.C.),  an  e  nam  pie  of  the  square  stamp; 

4,  both  sides  of  a  four-drachma  piece  of  Athens  (sixth  century  B.C.), 

bearing  head  of  goddess  Athena  and  an  owl  with  olive  branch  (square 

stamp).    The  inscription  contains  the  first  three  letters  of  "Athens" 
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r  with  an  income  of  five  hundred  drachmas  (f  100) 
a  year  was  considered  a  wealthy  man. 

Greek  wealth  had  formerly  consisted  of  lands  and  flocks,  400.  rucoI 
but  now  men  began  to  accumulate  capital  in  money.  Loans  ^1^  "*" 
were  made  and  the  use  of  interest  came  in  from  the  Orient 
The  usual  rate  was  18  per  cent  yearly.  Men  who  could  never 
have  hoped  for  wealth  as  farmers  were  now  growing  rich.  For 
the  growing  industries  and  the  commercial  ventures  on  the  seas 
rapidly  created  fortunes  among  a  class  before  obscure.  There 
arose  thus  a  prosperous  industrial  and  commercial  middle  doss 
who  demanded  a  voice  in  the  government  They  soon  became 
a  political  power  of  much  influence,  and  the  noble  class  were 
obliged  to  consider  them.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C  even  a  noble  like  S<don  could  say,  "Money  makes  the  man." 

The  prosperity  we  have  sketched  was  still  insufficient  to  461.  Greek 
pn^duce  Urge  cities  as  we  now  have  them.  Athens  and  Corinth  e«iate» 
probably  had  about  25,000  inhabitants  each.  In  spite  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  the  Greeks  were  still  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture as  their  greatest  source  of  income.  But  here  again  the 
farms  and  estates  were  from  our  point  of  view  very  small 
The  largest  farms  contained  not  over  a  hundred  acres,  while 
a  man  who  had  fifty  acres  was  classed  among  the  rich. 

Section  47,  Rise  of  the  Democracy  and  the 
Age  of  the  Tyrants 

While  the  prosperous  capitalistic  class  was  thus  arising,  the  ^.  Dedine 
condition  of  the  peasant  on  his  lands  grew  steadily  worse.  His  mxiy  ^"^ 
fields  were  dotted  with  stones,  each  the  sign  of  a  mortgage, 
which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  mark  in  this  way. 
The  wealthy  creditors  were  foreclosing  these  mortgages  and 
tilting,  the  lands,  and  the  unhappy  owners  were  being  sold 
into  foreign  slavery  or  were  fleeing  abroad  to  escape  such 
bonds.  The  nobles  in  control  did  nothing  as  a  class  to  im- 
prove  the  situation;    on  the  contrary,  they  did  all  in  their 
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power  to  take  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the  peasants 
and  small  fanners  (see  %  432). 
403.  Power         But  new  enemies  now  opposed  the  noble  class.   In  the  first 
SJc^^y    place.  *e  n^^  ">«"  °^  fortune  (S  460)  were  bitterly  hostUe  to 
^peritjrof   tiie  nobles;  in  the  second  place,  the  improvement  in  Greek 
ciaiciauuid   industries  had  so  cheapened  all  work  in  metal  that  it  was 
aaai%,^      possible  for  the  ordinary  man  to  purchase  weapons  and  a 
suit  of  armor.    Moreover,  the  devetopment  of  tactics  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Spartans  had  produced  close  masses  of 
spearmen,  each  mass  (phalanx)  standing  like  an  unbroken  wall 
throu^ut  the  battle  (cf.  Fig.  87).    The  war  chariot  of  the 
individual  hero  of  andent  times  could  not  penetrate  sudi  a 
battle  line.    The  chariot  disappeared  and  was  seen  only  in 
chariot  races.    These  changes  increased  the  importance  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  in  the  army  and  therefore  greatly  increased  the 
power  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  State. 
4fiif.  Dii-  At  the  same  time  the  nobles  were  far  from  united.   Serious 

noUa^d"^   feuds  between  the  various  noble  families  often  divided  them 
'^  °'  into  hostile  factions.   The  leader  of  such  a  faction  among  the 

nobles  often  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  dissatisfied  people 
in  real  or  feigned  sympathy  with  their  cause.  Both  the  peasants 
and  the  new  commercial  class  of  citizens  often  rallied  around 
sudi  a  noble  leader.  Thus  supported,  he  was  able  to  over- 
come and  expel  his  rivals  among  the  noble  class  and  to  gain 
undisputed  control  of  the  State.  In  thb  way  he  became  the 
ruler  of  the  State. 
4O5.  The  Such  a  ruler  was  in  reality  a  king,  but  the  new  king  differed 

pWkSJ^  from  the  kings  of  old  in  that  he  had  no  royal  ancestors  and 
"nofhia  had  seized  the  control  of  the  State  by  violence.  The  people 
did  not  reverence  him  as  of  ancient  royal  lineage,  and  while 
they  may  have  felt  gratitude  to  him,  they  felt  no  loyalty.  The 
portion  of  such  a  ruler  always  remained  insecure.  The  Greeks 
called  such  a  man  a  "tyrant,"  which  was  not  at  that  time 
a  term  of  reproach,  as  it  is  with  us.  The  word  "  tyrannj " 
was  merely  a  term  for  the  high  office  held  by  such  a  rukr. 
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Keverthdess,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  Greeks  was  that 
they  were  no  longer  free  under  such  a  pdnce,  and  the  slayer 
of  a  tyrant  was  r^arded  as  a  hero  and  a  savior  of  the  people. 

By  650  B.C.  such  rulers  had  begun  to  appear,  but  it  was  es-  ^.  Age  of 
peciaUy  the  sixth  century  (from  600  to  500  b.  c.)  which  we  may   (,^™!* 
call  the  Age  of  the  Tyrants.    They  arose  chiefly  in  the  Ionian  »>^»c.) 
cities  of  A^  Minor  and  the  islands;    also  Euboea,  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  the  colonies  of  Sicily  —  that  is,  in  all  the  progres- 
sive Greek  city-states  where  the  people  had  gained  power  by 
commercial  prosperity.   Thdr  rise  was  one  of  the  direct  con- 
sequences of  the  growing  power  of  the  people,  and  in  spite 
of  public  opinion  about  them,  they  were  the  first  champions 
of  democracy.    Such  men  as  Periander  of  Corinth  and  Fisis- 
tratus  of  Athens  looked  after  the  rights  of  the  people,  curbed 
the  nobles,  gave  great  attention  to  public  works  like  hartx>r 
improvements,  state  buildings,  and  temples,  and  cultivated  art, 
mu»c,  and  literatuFc. 

Hitherto  all  law,  so  long  ago  reduced  to  writing  in  the  4^.  EuUat 
Orient  (Fig.  93),  had  been  a  matter  of  oral  tradition  in  Greece.  Greek  codei 
It  was  VMy  easy  for  a  judge  to  twist  oral  law  to  favor  the  " 
man  who  gave  him  the  largest  present  (§  452).    The  people 
were  now  demanding  that  the  inherited  oral  laws  be  put  into 
writing  (Fig.  166).    After  a  long  struggle  the  Athenians  se- 
cured such  a  written  code,  arranged  by  a  man  named  Draco, 
about  624  B.C.  It  was  an  exceedingly  severe  code  —  so  severe, 
in   fact,  that  the  adjective  "Draconic"  has  passed  into  our 
language  as  a  synonym  for  "harsh." 

Meantime  the  atuation  in  Athens  was  much  complicated  by  4fit.  Foreign 
hostilities  with  neighboring  powers.  The  merchants  of  M^ara  nMhen*™' 
had  seized  the  island  of  Salamis,  overlooking  the  port  of 
Athens  (I^.  177)'  The  loss  of  Salamis  and  the  failure  of  the 
nobles  to  recover  it  aroused  intense  indignation  among  the  Athe- 
nians. Then  a  man  of  the  old  family  to  which  the  ancient  Icings 
of  Athens  had  belonged,  a  noble  named  Solon,  who  had  gained 
weahb  t:^'  many  a  ccHnmerdal  venture  on  the  seas,  roused  his 
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countrymen  by  fieiy  verses,  calling  upon  the  Athenians  not  to 
endure  the  shame  of  such  a  loss.  Salamis  was  recovered,  and 
Solon  gained  great  popularity  with  all  classes  of  Athenians. 


Fig.  166.  Ruins  op  the  Anciekt  Courthouse  of  Gortyna  and 
THE  Early  Greek  Code  of  Laws  engraved  on  its  Walls 

This  hall  at  Gortyna  in  Crete,  dating  from  the  sixth  century  B-c,  was 
a  circular  building  about  140  feet  across,  which  ierved  aa  a  court- 
house. If  any  citizen  thought  himself  unjuady  treated,  he  could  app««l 
to  the  great  code  engraved  in  twelve  columns  on  the  inside  of  the  stone 
wall  of  the  building.  It  covers  the  curved  surface  of  the  wall  for  about 
30  feet,  but  extends  only  as  high  as  would  permit  it  to  be  read  easily. 
It  forms  the  longest  Greek  inscription  now  surviving.  This  code  shoirs 
a  growing  sense  of  justice  toward  a  debtor  and  forbids  a  creditor  to 
seize  a  debtor's  tools  or  furniture  for  debt ;  this  illustriies  the  tendency 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Solon  {%  469) 

4«9.  Solon  The  result  was  Solon's  election  as  archon  (§  434)  in  594  B.c 

arehon;  his     ^^  *^  given  full  power  to  improve  the  evil  condition  of  the 

financii!  peasants.     He  declared  void  all  mortgages  on  land  and    all 

claims  of  creditors  which  endai^ered  the  liberty  of  a  c 
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But  Solon  was  a  true  statesman,  and  to  the  demands  of  the 
lower  classes  for  a  new  apportionment  of  lands  held  by  the 
nobles  he  would  not  yield.  He  did,  however,  set  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  land  which  a  noble  might  hold. 

Sobn  also  made  a  law  that  anyone  who,  like  Hesiod  (§  452),  470.  Soion'i 
had  lost  a  lawsuit,  could  appeal  the  case  to  a  juiy  of  citizens  nCLm 
over  thirty  years  of  age  selected  by  lot.  This  change  and  some 
others  greatly  improved  a  citizen's  chance  of  securing  justice. 
Solon's  laws  were  all  written,  and  they  foimed  the  first  Greek 
code  of  laws  by  which  all  free  men  were  given  equal  rights 
in  the  courts.  Some  of  these  laws  have  descended  to  our 
own  time  and  are  still  in  force. 

Furthermore,  Solon  proclaimed  a  new  constitution  which  471.  Soion'» 
gave  to  all  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  State.  It  made  but  "^on"""^ 
few  changes.  It  recognized  four  classes  of  citizens,  graded 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  income.  The  wealthy  nobles 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  hold  the  highest  offices,  and  the 
peasants  were  permitted  to  hold  only  the  lower  offices.  The 
government  thus  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  but 
the  humblest  free  ddzen  could  now  be  assured  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Solon  is  the  first  great  Greek  statesman  of  whom  we  obtain  471.  Eiti> 
an  authentic  picture,  chiefly  throi^h  his  surviving  poems.  The  ""'"  °" 
leading  trait  of  liis  character  was  moderation,  combined  with 
unfailing  decision.  When  all  expected  that  he  would  make 
himself  "^rant"  he  laid  down  his  expiring  archonship  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  and  left  Athens  for  several  years, 
to  give  his  constitution  a  fair  chance  to  work, 

Solon  saved  Attica  from  a  great  social  catastrophe,  and  it  473.  Failure 
was  largely  due  to  his  wise  refonna  that  Athens  achieved  her  %^^y  ™pV 
tndustrial  and  commercial  triumphs.    But  his  constitution  gave  o{",^J^j" 
the  prosperous  commercial  class  no  right  to  hold  the  leading  in  Attica 
oflices  of  government.    They  continued  the  struggle  for  power. 
Hence  Solon's  work,  though  it  deferred  the  humiliation,  could 
not  save  the  Athenian  State  from  subjection  to  the  tpwA, 
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Returning  from  exile,  backed  by  an  anny  of  hired  soldien^ 
Pisistratus,  a  member  of  one  of  the  powerful  noble  families, 
finally  held  control  of  the  Athenian  State.  He  ruled  widi 
great  sagacity  and  success,  and  many  of  the  Athenians  gave 
him  dncere  support  Having  built  a  war  fleet  of  probably  forty- 
eight  ships,  he  seized  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardandles). 
This  control  of  the  gateway  to  the  Black  Sea  proved  of  enor- 
mous value  to  Athens  in  later  days  (S  616).  He  carried 
out  many  public  improvements  at  Athens,  and  transferred  tt> 
the  aiy  the  old  peasant  spring  feast  of  Dionysus,  from  which 
were  yet  to  come  the  theater  and  the  great  dramas  of  Athens 
(§  484).  Athenian  manufactures  and  commerce  flourished  as 
never  before,  and  when  Pisistratus  died  (in  the  same  year  as 
Cyrus  the  Persian,  318  B.C.)  he  had  laid  a  foundation  to  whidi 
much  of  the  later  greatness  of  Athens  was  due. 

In  spite  of  their  great  ability,  the  sons  of  Pi^stratus,  Hip 
parchus  and  Hippias,  were  unable  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of 
the  people  against  a  ruler  on  whom  they  had  not  conferred 
authority.  One  of  the  earliest  exhibitions  of  Greek  patriotian 
is  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  at  Athens  when  two  youths,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  (Fig,  i6g),  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own 
lives,  struck  down  one  of  the  tyrants  (Hipparchus).  Hipfnas, 
the  other  one,  was  eventually  obliged  to  flee.  Thus,  shortly 
before  500  b.c,  Athens  was  freed  from  her  tyrants. 

The  people  were  now  able  to  gain  new  power  agamst  the 
nobles  by  the  efforts  of  Clisthenes,  a  noble  friendly  to  the  lower 
classes.  He  broke  up  the  old  tribal  divisions  on  the  basis  of 
blood  relationship,  and  established  purely  local  lines  of  divisioii. 
He  thus  cut  up  the  okl  noble  clans  and  assigned  the  fragments 
to  different  local  divisions,  where  they  were  in  tlie  minori^- 
This  prevented  the  nobles  from  acting  together  and  brtA* 
their  power. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  rise  of  a  new  tyrant,  Clisthenes  estab- 
lished a  law  that  once  a  year  the  people  might  by  vote  declare 
any  prominent  citizen  dangerous  to  the  State  and  banish  tun 
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for  ten  years.  To  cast  hb  vote  against  a  man,  a  dtizen  had 
only  to  pick  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  broken  pottery  lying 
about  the  market  place,  write  upon  it  the  name  of  the  dtizen 
to  be  banished,  and  deposit  it  in  the  voting  um.  As  such 
a  bit  of  pottery  was  called  an  "  ostracon  "  (headpiece,  p.  336), 
to  "  ostradze  "  a  man  (literally  to  "  potsherd  "  him)  meant  to 
interrupt  his  political  career  by  banishment.  Although  the 
nobles  were  still  the  only  ones  to  whom  the  high  offices  of 
govenunent  were  open,  the  possession  of  other  forms  of 
wealth  besides  land  gave  a  dtizen  important  political  rights, 
and  Athens  had  thus  (about  500  B.C.)  gained  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment giving  the  people  a  high  d^ree  of  power.  The  State 
was  in  laige  measure  a  democracy. 

Meantime  Sparta  also  had  gready  increased  in  power,    The  478.  Ex- 
Spaitans  had  pushed  their  military  successes  imtil  they  held  |^^"foon. 
over  a  third  of  the  Peloponnesian  peninsula.    The  result  was  dationofthe 
that  long  before  500  B.C.  the  Spartans  had  forced  the  neigh-  "Uague'' 
boring  states  into  a  combination,  the  "  Spartan  league,"  which 
induded  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Pdoponnese.  As  the  leader  of 
this  league,  Sparta  was  the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece.   It 
had  no  industries,  and  it  therefore  did  not  possess  the  prosper- 
ous commcrdal  class  which  had  elsewhere  done  so  much  to  over- 
throw the  nobles  and  bring  about  the  rise  of  the  Qoants.   For 
this  and  other  reasons  Sparta  had  escaped  the  rule  of  a  tyrant. 
While  it  had  divided  the  power  of  its  king  by  appointing  two 
kings  to  rule  jointly,  it  was  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  people,  and 
it  kxtkcd  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  rising  democracy  of  Athens. 

Section  48,   Civilization  of  the  Age  of 
THE  Tyrants 

Although  the  nobles  of  Athens  had  been  forced  to  yiekl  m.  The 
much  of  their  political  power  to  the  people,  nevertheless,  as  we  tinue  to^ 
have  seen,  they  still  heM  the  exduMve  right  to  be  elected  to  the  *«  widal 
important  offices  in  dw  govenunent    They  continued  also  to  ictk  gune* 
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be  the  leaders  in  all  those  matters  which  we  call  sodaL  They 
created  the  social  life  of  the  time,  and  they  were  the  prominent 
figures  on  all  public  occasions.  The  multitudes  which  thronged 
to  the  public  games  looked  down  at  the  best-bom  youths  of 
Greece  contesting  for  the  prizes  in  the  athletic  matches  (§  444), 
and  the  wealthier  nobles  put  the  swiftest  horses  into  the  chariol 
races.  To  the  laurel  wreath  which  was  granted  the  winner  at 
the  Olympian  games  Athens  added  a  prize  of  five  hundred 
drachmas  when  the  winner  was  an  Athenian.  He  was  also 
entitled  to  take  his  meals  at  tables  maintained  by  the  State. 
Not  seldom  the  greatest  poets  of  the  time,  especially  Pindar 
(S  482),  celebrated  the  viaors  in  triumphant  verses. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  noble  youths  mi^t  be  found 
spending  the  larger  part  of  the  day  practicing  in  the  public 
inclosure  devoted  to  athletic  exercises.  To  be  sure,  writing 
was  now  so  common  that  a  young  man  could  not  afford  to 
be  without  it,  and  hence  he  submitted  to  some  instruction  in 
this  art  —  a  discipline  which  he  was  probably  very  reluctant  to 
exchange  for  the  applause  of  the  idlers  gathered  around  the 
gymnastic  training  ground.  The  women  had  no  share  in  dther 
the  education  or  the  social  life  of  the  men,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est weaknesses  of  Greek  civilization  was  the  very  limited  part 
played  by  women  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  education  of  the  time  was  not  complete  without  some  in- 
struction also  in  music  It  was  in  the  Age  of  the  Tyrants  tiiat 
the  music  of  Greece  rose  to  the  level  of  a  real  art.  A  system  of 
writing  musical  notes,  meaningfor  music  what  the  alphabet  meant 
for  literature,  now  arose.  The  flute  had  been  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Crete  in  earty  times,  and  from  the  Cretans  the  Greda 
had  received  it  Long  a  favorite  instrument,  it  was  now  mudi 
more  cultivated,  and  one  musician  even  wrote  a  composition  for 
the  flute  which  was  intended  to  tell  the  story  of  Apollo's  fight 
with  the  dragon  of  Delphi  The  lyre,  which  formerly  had  but 
four  strings,  was  now  made  with  eight,  and  compositions  for  the 
lyre  alone  were  popular.   Either  of  these  instruments  might  be 
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played  as  the  accompaniment  of  song,  or  both  together,  with 
choruses  of  boys  and  girls.  Here  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
orchestral  music  as  the  accompaniment  of  choruses. 

Music  had  a  great  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  age,  483.  Ljrricpo. 
for  the  poets  now  began  to  write  verses  to  be  sung  with  ^sappho 
the  music  of  the  lyre,  and  hence  such  verses  are  called  "  lytic  " 
poetiy.  From  serious  discussions  like  those  of  Solon  (S  468) 
the  poets  passed  to  songs  of  momentary  moods,  longings, 
dreams,  hopes,  aiwl  fiery  storms  of  passion.  Each  in  his  way 
found  a  wondrous  world  within  himself,  which  he  thus  pic- 
tured in  short  songs.  Probably  the  greatest  of  these  poets 
was  Pindar  of  Thebes,  Proud  of  his  noble  birth,  the  friend 
and  intimate  of  tyrants  and  nobles,  but  also  their  fearless  ad- 
monisher,  Pindar  gloried  both  in  the  pleasures  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  wealth  and  rank.  He  sang  in  praise  of  pomp  and 
splendor  with  a  vividness  which  makes  us  see  the  chariots 
flashing  down  the  course  and  hear  the  shouting  of  the  multitude 
as  the  proud  victor  receives  the  laurel  wreath  of  triumph.  In 
exalted  speech,  often  difficult  to  understand,  Pindar  delighted 
thus  to  glorify  the  life  and  rule  of  the  nobles.  At  the  same 
time  his  immortal  word  pictures  of  their  life  and  their  triumphs 
are  always  suffused  with  the  beauty  of  unquestioning  belief  in 
the  gods,  especially  Apollo,  for  whom  Pindar  seemed  to  speak 
almost  as  a  prophet  He  was  the  last  great  spokesman  of  a 
dying  order  of  society,  the  rule  of  the  nobles,  which  was  to 
give  way  to  the  rule  of  the  people.  Another  great  lyric  singer 
of  the  age  was  the  poetess  Sappho,  the  earliest  woman  to  gain 
undying  fame  in  literature.  Indeed,  she  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  poetess  the  world  has  ever  seen, 

A  favorite  form  of  >ong  was  the  chorus,  with  which  the  coun-  4S3.  Fniivai 
try  folk  loved  to  celebrate  their  rustic  feasts  (headpiece,  p.  221).  come  dnnu 
The    poet  Stesicborus,  who  lived   in   Sidly,  began  to  write 
i^oruses  which  told  the  stories  of  the  gods  as  they  were  found 
in  the  old  myths.    The  singers  as  they  marched  in  rustic  pro- 
cession wore  goatskins,  and  their  faces  were  concealed  t^  masks. 
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Some  of  the  songs  were  sung  respoosively  by  the  chorus  and 
their  leader.  For  the  diversion  of  the  listening  peasants  the 
leader  would  illustrate  with  gestures  the  stoiy  told  in  the  song. 
He  thus  became  to  some  extent  an  actor,  the  forerunner  of 
the  actors  on  our  own  stage.  After  Pisistratus  introduced 
the  spring  feast  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  (§  -174),  this  form  of 
presentation  made  rapid  pn^ress.  A  second  leader  was  intro- 
duced, and  dialogue  between  the  two  was  then  possible,  though 
the  chorus  continued  to  recite  most  of  the  narrative.  Thus 
arose  a  form  of  mu^cal  play  or  drama,  the  action  or  nanative 
of  which  was  carried  on  by  the  chorus  and  two  actors.  The 
Greeks  called  such  a  play  a  tragedy,  which  means  "goafs 
play,"  probably  because  of  the  rustic  disguise  as  goats  whkh 
the  diorus  had  always  worn. 

484.  Origin         The  gras!^  circle  where  the  diorus  danced  and  sang  was 

usually  on  a  slope  in  the  hills,  from  which  the  spectators  bad 
a  fine  view  of  the  country  and  the  sea  beyond.  At  Athens  the 
people  sat  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  and  as  they  watched  the 
play  they  could  look  far  across  the  sea  to  the  hd^ts  of  Argos. 
Here,  under  the  southern  brow  of  the  Acropolis,  where  Pisistia- 
tuslaidoutthesacredprecinctof  Dionysus  (see  plan,  p.  352),  the 
theater  b^an  to  take  form  and  furnished  the  arrangements  whidi 
have  finally  been  inherited  by  us  in  our  theaters  (see  Fig.  189). 

485.  Archi-         The  tyrants  were  so  devoted  to  building  that  architecture 
lecture  made  very  important  advances.   The  Greek  dties,  including  the 

buildings  of  the  government,  were  still  simply  groups  of  sun- 
dried-brick  buildings.  Great  stone  buildings  such  as  we  have 
seen  on  the  Nile  had  been  unknown  in  Europe  since  the  time 
of  the  .i^geans  (Fig,  14.5),  but  now  the  rough  Greek  temj^ 
of  sun-dried  brick  were  rebuilt  in  limestone  by  the  tyrants. 
Indeed,  the  front  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  even 
built  of  marble.  At  no  other  time  before  or  since  were  so  many 
temples  erected  as  in  the  Greek  world  in  the  Age  of  the 
Tyrants.  In  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  a  number  of  the  noUe 
temples  of  this  age  still  stand  to  display  to  us  the  beauty  and 
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siinplidty  of  Greek  architecture  when  it  was  still  at  an  unde- 
veloped stage  (Fig.  319).  Instead  of  the  wooden  posts  of 
the  Age  of  the  Nobles 
(S  449).  these  temples 
were  surrounded  by  lines 
of  plain  itone  columns 
(colonnades)  in  a  style 
which  we  caU  Doric 
(Fig.  167).  Although  the 
architects  of  the  tyrants 
borrowed  the  idea  and 
the  form  of  these  colon- 
nades from  E^ypt,  they 
improved  them  until  they 
made  them  the  most 
beautiful  columns  ever 
designed  by  early  archi- 
tects. Like  those  on  the 
Nile,  these  Greek  tem- 
ples were  painted  in 
bright  colois  (see  p.  340). 
Such  temples  were 
adorned,  in  the  triangu- 
lar gable  end,  with  sculp- 
tured relief  figures  of 
the  gods,  grouped  in 
scenes  representing  in- 
cidents in  the  myths. 
Although  at  first  very 
much  influenced  by  ori- 
ental reliefs,  the  sculptor 
soon  produced  works  of 
real    beauty   and    inde-     '""^ 

pendence  (Fig.  1 69).   In      q™  m"ntil  the  Persian,  introduced  ch. 
meeting  the  demand  for     there  (Fig.  1 16).  See  also  diagram,  p.  340 


Fio.  167.    Ajj  Old  Egyptiak  Coi^  ^^  g^^j^ 

UUN  AND   THE    DORIC   COLUMN    DE-    tun 
RIVED  FROH  IT 

The  earliest  form  of  coliunn  used  by  the 
Greeks  was  a  fluted  shaft  of  stone  (^ 
closely  resembling  the  simplest  form  [A) 
which  we  found  in  Egypt,  dating  nearly 
zooo  B.C.  (Fig.  57).  Not  only  the  whole 
idea  of  a  rhythmic  row  of  piers  but  also 
the  form  of  each  shaft  was  thus  taken 
by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt.  The  Greeks 
gave  this  form  completeness  and  in- 
creased beauty  by  adding  a  capital  and 
shaping  it  with  great  refinement  of  line 
.  We  should  recall  that  col- 
n  the  Asiatic 


The  Egyptian  portrait  {B)  is  over  two  thousani]  years  older  than  the 
Greek  figure  (A).  The  noble  (S\,  one  of  those  whose  eitate  we  TiMted 
on  the  Nile  (§  So),  stands  in  the  customaty  posture  of  such  figures  in 
Egyptian  art,  with  the  arms  hanging  down  and  the  left  foot  thmxt 
forward.  The  Greek  figure  {A)  stands  in  the  same  posture,  with  the 
left  foot  thrust  forward.  Both  loolc  straight  ahead,  as  was  custonurT 
in  undeveloped  an.  The  Greek  figure  shows  clearly  the  influcDce 
of  Egyptian  sculpture 
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statues  of  the  victors  at  the  games,  the  Greek  sculptors  were 
also  much  influenced  by  the  Egyptian  figures  they  had  seen. 
Their  earliest  figures  in  stone  were  therefore  still  stiff  and  un- 
graceful (Fig.  168).    Moved  by  patriotic  impulses,  however, 


Rg.  169.    Monument  of  the  Tyrant  Slayers  of  Athens, 

Harhodius  and  Aristogiton,  from  Two  Points  of  View 
On  the  slopes  of  the  Areopagus  (see  plan,  p.  351,  and  Fig.  l8z)  over- 
looking the  market  place,  the  Athenians  set  up  this  group,  depicting 
at  the  moment  of  attack  the  two  heroic  youths  who  lost  their  lives  in  an 
attempt  to  slay  the  two  sons  of  Fisistratus  and  to  free  Athens  from 
the  two  tyrants  {514  B.C.)  (§  475),  The  group  was  carried  off  by  the 
Persians  after  the  battle  of  Salamis;  the  Athenians  had  another  made 
to  replace  the  tirst  one.  tt  was  afterward  recovered  in  Persia  by 
Alexander  or  his  successors  and  restored  to  its  old  place  where  both 
groups  stood  aide  by  side.  Our  illustration  is  an  ancient  copy  in 
marble,  probably  reproducing  the  later  of  the  two  groups 

the  Athenian  sculptors  went  still  farther  and  attempted  a  kind 
of  work  which  never  had  arisen  in  the  Orient  They  wrought 
a  noble  memorial  of  the  two  youths  who  endeavored  to  free 
Alliens  from  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  group  depicting  the  two  at  the  moment  of  their  attack  on 
(he  tyrants,  and  although  it  still  displayed  some  of  the  old 
stiffness,  it  also  showed  remarkable  progress  toward  free  and 
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vigorous  action  of  the  human  body  (Fig.  169).  These  figures 
were  cast  in  bronze. 
;  Similar  prepress  was  made  by  the  painters  of  the  age.  Just 
as  the  poets  had  begun  to  call  upon  thdr  own  imagination  for 
subject  matter,  so  the  vase-painters  now  b^an  to  depict  not 
only  scenes  from  the  myths  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  but  also 
pictures  from  the  everyday  life  of  the  times  (see  the  school. 


THE  HouE  Life 

A  maidservant  at  the  right  presents  to  her  mistress  an  Egjrptiaii 
alabaster  perfume  bottle  (see  the  same  shape  in  glass,  Pig.  49).  Tbe 
mistress  sits  arranging  her  hair  before  a  hand  mirror.  Behind  bet 
approaches  another  woman.  At  the  left  a  lady  is  working  at  ad  em- 
bioideiy  frame,  while  a  visitor  in  street  costume  watches  her  woit 
Behind  stands  a  lady  with  a  basket.  Notice  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
6gurea,  which  at  this  time  were  in  red  (the  natural  color  of  the  tern 
cotu),  showing  through  a  shining  black  pigment  laid  on  bj  the  sitist 

F%.  181).  At  the  same  time  they  improved  thdr  method  grcat^ 
(cf.  Fig.  170)-  They  made  drawings  of  the  human  figure  that 
were  more  natural  and  true  than  early  artists  had  ever  before 
been  able  to  do.  Their  skill  in  depicting  limbs  shortened  br 
being  seen  from  one  end  was  surprising.  These  problems,  caOed 
foreshortening  and  perspective,  were  first  solved  by  the  Gredt 
painters.  The  vases  of  this  age  are  a  wonderful  treasury  of 
beautiful  scenes  from  Greek  life  (Fig.  170),  reminding  us  t& 
our  glimpses  into  the  life  of  li^ypt  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  earlier,  in  the  tomb-chapel  scenes  of  the  Nil& 
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Literature  and  painting  show  us  that  the  Greeks  of  this  age  ^.  Gtow- 
were  intensely  interested  in  the  life  of  their  own  time.    In  the  ^1,™"  " 
fiist  place,  they  were  thinkii^  more  deeply  than  ever  before  "^^^'j'™" 
about  conduct,  and  they  were  better  able  to  distinguish  between  henafcer 
right  and  wrong.   Men  could  no  longer  believe  that  the  gods 
led  the  evil  lives  pictured  in  the  Homeric  songs.   Stesichorus 
(§  483)  had  so  high  an  idea  of  womanly  fideli^  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  tale  of  the  beautiful  Helen's  faithlessness,  and 
in  his  festival  songs  he  told  the  andent  stoty  in  another  way. 
Men  now  felt  that  even  Zeus  and  his  Olympian  divinities  must 
do  the  right   Mortals  too  must  do  the  same,  for  men  had  now 
come  to  believe  that  in  the  world  of  the  dead  there  was  punish- 
ment for  the  evildoer.   Hades  became  a  place  of  torment  for 
the  wicked,  guarded  by  Cerberus,  a  monstrous  dc^,  one  of  those 
eentinel  animals  of  the  Orient  of  which  the  Sphinx  of  Gizeh 
(Fig.  54),  also  guarding  the  dead,  is  the  oldest  example.' 

Likewise  it  was  believed    that   there  must   be  a  place  of  ^te.  Blen- 
blessedness  for  the  good  in  the  next  world.    Accordingly,  in  her^ter: 
the  temple  at  EJeusis  scenes  from  the  mysterious  earth  life  "/YS"'-" 
of  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  to  whom  men  owed  the  fruits  of 
the   earth,  were  presented  by  the  priests  in  dramatic  form 
before  the  initiated,  and  he  who  viewed  them  mysteriously 
received  immortal  life  and  might  be  admitted  into  the  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,  where  once  none  but  the  andent  heroes  could 
be  received.    Even  the  poorest  slave  was  permitted  to  enter 
this  fellowship  and  be  initiated  into  the  "mysteries,"  as  they 
were  called. 

More  than  ever,  also,  men  now  turned  to  the  gods  for  a  49>-  Onciu 
knovrledge  of  the  future  in  this  world.  Everywhere  it  was 
believed  that  the  oracle  voice  of  Apollo  revealed  the  outcome 
of  every  untried  venture,  and  his  shrine  at  Delphi  (Figs.  171 
and  1 73)  became  a  national  religious  center,  to  which  the  whole 
Greek  world  resorted. 

Some  thoughtful  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rejecting 
the  bdicfs  of  older  dmes,  especially  r^;arding  the  woiid  and 
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its  control  by  the  gods.  The  Ionian  dties,  long  the  com- 
mercial leaders  of  the  Mgitaa,  now  likewise  led  the  way  in 
thinking  of  these 
new  problems.  la 
constant  cmitact 
with  E^ypt  and  the 
Phcenidan  dties, 
they  gained  the 
b^iniungs  of  math- 
ematics and  as- 
tronomy as  known 
in  the  Orient,  and 
one  of  the  Ionian 
thinkers  had  in- 
deed set  up  an 
Egyptian  shadow 
dock  (Fig.  74). 
At  Miletus,  the 
leader  of  these  Io- 
nian dties,  there 
was  an  able  states- 
man named  Thales, 
who  had  traveled 
widely,  and  re- 
cdved  from  Baby- 
lonia a  list  of  ob- 
servations of  Ac 
heavenly  bodies. 
From  such  lists  tiie 
Babykmians  had  al- 
ready learned  that 
eclipses  of  the  sun 
occurred  at  periodic  intervals  (§  239).  With  these  lists  in  Ks 
hands  Thales  couM  calculate  when  the  next  eclipse  woukl 
occur.   He  therefore  told  the  people  of  Miletus  that  they  might 


This  splendid  gor^  in  the  slopes  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus on  the  north  side  of  the  Coiinthiiin  Gulf 
(sec  map,  p.  351)  was  very  early  sacred  10  Apollo, 
who  was  said  lo  have  slain  the  dragon  Pytho 
which  lived  here.  The  white  line  of  road  in  the 
foreground  is  the  highway  descending  to  the 
distant  ann  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  On  the  left 
of  this  road  the  cliff  descends  sheer  1000  feet, 
and  above  the  road  (on  its  right)  on  the  steep 
slope  are  the  ruins  of  the  sacred  buildings  of 
ancient  Delphi,  excavated  by  the  French  in  n 
cent  years.  We  can  see  the  zigzag  road  lead- 
ing up  the  hill  among  the  ruins  just  at  the  right 
of  the  main  road  (cf.  «Uo  Fig.  172) 
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expect  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  before  the  end  of  a  certain  year. 
When  the  promised  eclipse  (585  b.c.)  actually  occurred  as  be 
had  predicted,  the  fame  of  Thales  spread  far  and  wide. 
493.  Nanini  The  prediction  of  an  eclipse,  a  feat  already  accomplished  by 
godi^T^of  ^c  Babylonians  (S  339),  was  not  so  important  as  the  tonsi- 
'^^^y  quences  which  followed  in  the  mind  of  Thales.  Hitherto  men 
among  the  had  believed  that  eclipses  and  all  the  other  strange  things  that 
happened  in  the  skies  were  caused  by  the  momentary  angry 
whim  of  some  god.  Now,  however,  Thales  boldly  proclaimed 
that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  accordance 
with  fixed  laws.  The  gods  were  thus  banished  from  contrd 
of  the  sky-world  where  the  eagle  of  Zeus  had  once  rukd 
(S  413).  So  also  when  a  Greek  traveler  like  Thales  visited  the 
vast  buildings  of  the  Orient,  like  the  pyramids  of  Giz^  then 
over  two  thousand  years  old,  he  at  once  saw  that  the  gods  bad 
not  been  wandering  on  earth  a  few  generations  before  his  own 
time.  This  fact  seemed  to  banish  the  gods  from  the  past,  and 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  world  likewise. 
4!n.  lonim  Hence  another  citizen  of  Miletus,  perhaps  a  pupil  of  Thales, 
ud^i^^  explained  the  origin  of  animals  by  assuming  a  development  of 
higher  forms  from  the  lower  ones,  in  a  manner  whidi  reminds 
us  of  the  modern  theory  of  evolution.  He  studied  the  forms 
t&  the  seas  and  the  countries,  and  he  made  a  map  of  the  woifd. 
It  is  the  earliest  world  map  known  to  us,  although  maps  of  a 
limited  r^^n  were  already  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 
A  litde  later  another  geographer  of  Miletus,  named  Hecatseus, 
traveled  widely,  including  a  journey  up  the  Nile,  and  he  wtdk 
a  geography  of  the  world.  In  this  book,  as  in  the  map  just 
mentioned,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  the  center,  and  the 
lands  about  it  for  a  short  distance  back  from  its  shores  were 
all  those  which  were  known  to  the  author  (see  his  map,  p.  3 19)- 
Hecatfeus  also  put  together  a  history  made  up  of  the  mythical 
stories  of  early  Greece  and  the  tales  of  the  past  he  had  heard 
in  the  Orient.  After  the  hbtorian  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
(S  301),  he  was  the  iirst  faistorica]  writer  of  the  eariy  workL 
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Another  Ionian  thinker,  who  migrated  to  southern  Italy,  was  4^-  lonBn 
Pythagoras.    He  investigated  mathematics  and  natural  science.  I^d'lmllS* 
He  or  his  pupils  discovered  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  "^^'^ 
equals  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle.  They  also  found  out  that  the  length  of  a  musi- 
cal string  is  in  exact  mathematical  relation  to  the  height  of 
its  tone.   They 
likewise  discov- 
ered  that   the 
earthisa^eie 
iriiich  possesses 
its  own  motion. 
Another  of  these 
lonians,  in  his 
account  of  the 
origin    of    the 
earth,  called  at- 
tention to  the 
presence  of  pet- 
rified sea  plants 
and  fish  in  the 
rocks,  to  prove 
that  the  sea  had 
at  one  time  cov- 
ered the  land. 

Thus  these  Ionian  thinkers,  having  gradually  abandoned  the  «5.  The 
old  myths,  took  the  natural  woild  out  of  the  hands  of  the  gods.  Siiwn  by 
They  therefore  became  the  forerunners  of  natural  scientists  and  J^^^^"" 
philosophers,  for  they  strove  to  discern  what  were  the  natural 
laws  'which  in  the  beginning  had  brought  the  worid  into  exist- 
ence, and  still  continued  to  control  it.    At  this  point  in  their 
thinking  they  entered  upon  a  new  world  of  thought,  which  we 
call  s£unee  and  philoiophy —  a  world  which  had  never  dawned 
upon  the  greatest  minds  of  the  early  East    This  step,  taken 
by  Thales  and  the  great  men  of  the  Ionian  dties,  remains  and 
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will  forever  remain  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Human  in 
tellect  —  an  achievement  to  call  forth  the  reverence  and  admi- 
ration of  all  time, 
4ffi.  Sum-  The  Age  of  the  Tyrants  was  therefore  one  of  the  great 

oTthe  Age  of  epochs  of  the  world's  history.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  keen 
yianw  struggle  for  leadership  in  business,  in  government,  and  in 
society,  the  minds  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  time  were  wonder- 
fully quickened,  till  they  threw  ofl  the  bondage  of  habit  and 
entered  an  entirely  new  world  of  science  and  philosophy.  The 
inner  power  of  this  vigorous  new  Greek  life  flowed  out  in 
statesmanship,  in  literature  and  religion,  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  in  arehitecture  and  building.  As  a  group  the  leaders 
of  this  age,  many  of  them  tyrants,  made  an  impression  which 
never  entirely  disappeared,  and  they  were  called  "the  Seven 
Wise  Men,"  They  were  the  earliest  statesmen  and  thinkeis 
of  Greece.  The  people  loved  to  quote  their  sayings,  such  as 
"  Know  thyself,"  a  proverb  which  was  carved  over  the  door  of 
the  Apollo  temple  at  Delphi  (Fig.  172);  or  Solon's  wise  maxim, 
"  Overdo  nothing."  After  the  overthrow  of  the  sons  of  Pisi* 
tratus,  however,  the  tyrants  were  disappearing,  and  although  a 
tyrant  here  and  there  survived,  especially  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Sicily,  Greece  at  this  time  (about  500  b.c.)  passed  out  of  the 
Age  of  the  Tyrants, 


Section  46.  How  did  the  new  colonies  of  the  Gredcs  ii 
manufacturing  at  home?  What  can  you  tell  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures? What  step  toward  freedom  from  foreign  influences  did 
Greek  manufactures  take?  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  extent  of 
Athenian  commerce?  Discuss  the  effect  upon  shipbuilding.  Whit 
new  business  convenience  came  in  from  the  East?  How  did  coinige 
arise?  What  leading  coins  did  Athens  possess?  How  did  coinage 
afFea  business  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth?  From  our  point  of 
view  did  the  Greeks  have  any  large  cities  or  farms  ? 

Section  47.   What  was  now  happening  to  the  Gredc  fannefs  in 
the  matter  of  wealth?  in  the  matter  of  militaiy  and  politica]  ^cMai 
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Were  the  nobles  all  utuled?  What  attitude  toward  the  common 
people  did  a  leading  noble  often  takeP  What  was  the  result?  How 
did  (he  Greeks  feel  toward  a  lyrant?  When  may  we  date  the  period 
of  the  grants? 

In  what  form  had  Greek  laws  thus  far  existed?  What  did  the 
people  now  demand?  What  code  of  laws  was  made  at  Athens? 
Who  now  aroused  Athens  to  meet  her  foreign  difficulties?  What 
did  Solon  accomplish  after  he  was  elected  archon  ?  What  can  you 
say  of  his  character?  Did  his  work  save  Athens  from  the  rule  of  a 
tyrant? 

What  did  I^^Btratus  accomplish?  When  did  he  die?  What  hap- 
pened to  his  sons?  How  did  Clisthenes  aid  the  people?  What  was 
ostracism?  What  was  meantime  happening  in  Sparta?  How  did 
Sparta  feet  toward  Athens? 

Section  48.  Describe  the  sodal  portion  of  the  nobles  in  the 
Age  of  the  Tyrants.  What  was  their  attitude  toward  the  athletic 
games  ?  What  can  you  say  of  education  in  this  age  ?  Discuss  instru- 
mental music;  vocal  muMC  What  was  lyric  poetry?  Who  was  the 
leading  lyric  poet,  and  what  can  you  say  of  his  ptwtry?  Of  what  class 
was  he  the  spokesman?  Who  was  the  greatest  poetess?  How  did 
festal  choruses  lead  to  drama?  What  was  the  origin  of  the  theater? 
Had  the  Greeks  any  fine  buildings  in  this  age?  What  was  the 
building  material?  Had  they  never  seen  any  stone  buildings?  In 
what  style  of  architecture  were  the  temples  erected?  Where  did  the 
form  of  the  Doric  column  arise?  Did  the  Greeks  improve  these 
columns  ?  Did  tbey  color  them  ?  What  other  adornment  of  his  tem- 
ples did  the  Greek  architect  employ?  Under  what  influences  did 
Greek  sculpture  arise?  What  progress  does  the  monument  of  the 
tyrant-slayers  show? 

Discuss  Greek  vase-painting  in  this  age.  What  subjects  did  the 
vase-paintera  select?  Compare  the  human  figures  in  Fig.  170  and 
those  in  Fig.  155  and  express  your  opinion  of  the  progress  made 
in  two  and  a  half  centuries.  How  was  the  method  of  vase-painling 
improved?  What  progress  was  made  in  ideas  of  conduct?  Discuss 
the  ideas  of  the  hereafter ;  oracles.  What  did  Thalea  do  f  Was  he 
the  first  to  make  such  a  calculation  ?  What  conclusions  did  he  make 
about  the  gods  and  thdr  control  of  the  world?  Tell  about  the  first 
maps  of  the  world.  What  new  world  had  the  Ionian  thinkers  entered 
upon?    What  can  you  say  of  the  Age irf  the  Tyrants  as  a  whole? 
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the  rbpitlse  of  persu 

Section  49.  The  Coming  of  the  Fersiaks 

407.  Ri«  The  leadership  gained  by  the  Ionian  dties  in  the  Age  of  the 

A»ia  MUiM      Tyrants  was  now  seriously  checked  by  their  neighbors  in  Asia 

Minor.    Here  still  lived  the  descendants  of  the  Hittites  (S  551)1 

mingled  with  later  invaders  (S  376).    The  kings  of  Lydia,  thcii 

leading  kingdom,  where  we  have  already  met  Croesus  (S  360), 

made  their  capital,  Sardis,  the  strongest  city  of  Asia  Minor 

(Fig.  173).   From  them  the  practice  of  coinage  had  passed  to 

the  Greeks  (3  45S).  The  Lydians  had  finally  conquered  all  the 

Greek  cities  along  the  j£gean  coast  of  Asia  Minor  except  MQetus, 

which  still  resbted  capture. 

498.  Fall  oi        The  Lydians  had  been  strong  enough  to  halt  the  Medes,  but 

aJv^ceot      wc  rememt)cr  that  when  Cyrus  the  Persian  invaded  Asia  Mincw, 

(^"iliLi      ^^  defeated  Croesus  and  captured  Sardis  (§  260).    In  the  midst 

NoTK.  The  above  headpiece  repreicntB  a  Acene  aculptured  inreliefoaadoor^ 
way  in  the  palace  of  XerMi  »t  Per>epolu  (Fig.  116).  It  ihowa  u»  Xenei  ■> 
V3*  accualomed  to  appear  when  enthroned  before  hia  noblea,  with  hii  altCHli 
*nd  fan^bearen.  At  Salamia  he  took  hia  station  on  tlie  height*  of  fgaleo  v 
looking  the  bay  (f  513),  and  ai  he  tat  there  viewing  the  battle  below  him,  be  n 
luve  been  entbroned  a*  we  we  him  here. 
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of  the  most  remarkable  progress  in  dvilizatioii  (§S  491—496), 
the  Ionian  cities  thus  suddenly  lost  their  liberty  and  became  the 
subjects  of  Persia,  a  despotic  oriental  power.  Moreover,  the  sud- 
den advance  of  Persia  to  the  .£gean  made  this  power  at  one 
stroke  a  close  neighbor  of  the  Greek  world  now  arising  there. 


Fig.  173.  Sardis,  the  City  op  Crcesus,  in  Course  of 
excavatiok 
The  natural  drainage  from  the  mountain  slop«  in  the  backgn)und  has 
covered  the  luina  of  the  city  with  earth.  The  bank  ahowing  the  edge 
of  this  earth  and  the  limit  of  the  excavationt  can  be  aeen  behind  the 
cohimna  of  the  temple  rising  in  the  middle.  Theae  excavations,  which 
have  produced  very  important  results,  are  an  American  enterprise 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  to  whose  kind- 
ness the  author  owes  this  photograph 

As  we  have  already  teamed,  the  Pcrwans  represented  a  high  «».  The 
civilization  and  an  enlightened  rule ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  S'^^d"  e 
the  Orient  lacked  free  citizenship,  and  in  place  of  science  the  ^?|'^°' "" 
Orientals  felt  complete  subjection  of  the  mind   to  religious 
tradition.    Penian  supremacy  in  Greece  would  therefore  have 
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checked  the  free  development  of  Greek  genius  along  its  own 
exalted  lines.  There  seemed  little  prospect  that  the  tiny  Greek 
states,  even  if  they  united,  could  successfully  resist  the  vast 
oriental  empire,  controlling  as  it  did  all  the  countries  of  the 
ancient  East,  which  we  have  been  studying.  Nevertheless  the 
Ionian  cities  revolted  against  their  Persian  lords. 
«H).  Fint  During  the  struggle  vrith  Persia  which  followed  this  revolt, 

vasion  of '      the  Athenians  sent  twenty  ships  to  aid  their  Ionian  kindred. 
Europe  'VYas  acC  brought  a  Persian  army  of  revenge,  under  Darius, 

into  Europe.  The  long  march  across  the  Hellespont  and 
through  Thrace  cost  the  invaders  many  men,  and  the  fleet 
which  accompanied  the  Persian  advance  was  wrecked  in  trying 
to  round  the  high  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  (492  B.C.). 
This  advance  into  Greece  was  therefore  abandoned  for  a  plan 
of  invasion  by  water  across  the  jEgean. 
9M.  Second  In  the  early  summer  of  490  B.C.  a  considerable  fleet  of 
vaiiai  transports  and  warships  bearing  the  Persian  host  put  out  from 

the  Island  of  Samos,  sailed  straight  across  the  ^gean,  and 
entered  the  straits  between  Eubcea  and  Attica  (see  map  I, 
p.  346,  and  Fig.  174).  The  Persians  began  by  bunung  the 
little  dly  of  Eretria,  which  had  also  sent  ships  to  aid  the 
lonians.  They  then  landed  on  the  shores  of  Attica,  in  the  Bay 
of  Marathon  (see  map,  p.  35a,  and  Fig.  174),  intending  to 
march  on  Athens,  the  greater  offender.  "ITiey  were  guided  by 
the  aged  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  once  tyrant  of  Athens, 
who  accompanied  them  with  high  hopes  of  regaining  control 
of  his  native  city. 
501.  Con-  All  was  excitement  and  confusion  among  the  Greek  states. 

fn^Athens  '^^  defeat  of  the  revolting  Ionian  cities,  and  especially  the 
and  Greece  Persian  sack  of  Miletus,  had  made  a  deep  unpression  through- 
out Greece.  An  Athenian  dramatist  had  depleted  in  a  play  the 
plunder  of  the  unhappy  city  and  so  incensed  the  Athenians  that 
they  passed  weeping  from  the  theater  to  prosecute  and  fine  the 
author.  Now  this  Persian  foe  who  had  crushed  the  Ionian 
cities  was  camping  behind  the  hills  only  a  few  miles  northeast 
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of  Athena.  After  dispatching  messengers  in  despeiate  haste  te 
seek  aid  in  Sparta,  the  Athenian  dtizens  tumcd  to  contem- 
plate the  secmingiy  hopeless  ^tuadon  of  their  beloved  dty. 


Fig.  174,  The  Plain  of  Marathon 
This  view  is  taken  from  the  hills  at  the  south  end  of  the  plain,  and  we 
look  northeastward  across  a  comer  of  the  Bay  of  Marathon  to  the 
mountains  in  the  background,  which  are  on  the  large  island  of  Eub<Ea 
(se«  map,  p.  351).  The  Persian  camp  was  on  the  plain  at  the  very  shore 
line,  where  their  ships  were  moored  or  drawn  up.  The  Greeks  held  a 
position  in  the  hilla  overlooking  the  plain  (just  out  of  range  on  the  left) 
and  commanding  the  road  to  Athens,  which  is  25  miles  distant  behind 
tu.  Whea  the  Persians  began  to  move  along  the  shore  road  toward 
the  right,  the  Greeks  crossed  the  plain  and  attacked.  The  memorial 
mound  (Fig.  175)  is  too  far  away  to  be  visible  from  this  point 

Thinking  to  find  the  Athenians  unprepared,  Darius  Iiad  not  503.  The 
sent  a  large  anny.    The  Persian  forces  probably  numbered  GreSc*" 
no  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  but  at  the  utmost  the  '*»dership 
Athenians  coukl  not  put  more  than  half  this  number  into  the 
field.    Fortuiutely  for  them  there  was  among  their  generals  a 
skilled  and  experienced  commander  named  Miltiades,  a  man 
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of  resolution  and  finnness,  who,  moreover,  had  lived  on  die 
Hellespont  and  was  familiar  with  Persian  methods  of  fighdng. 
To  his  judgment  the  commander-in-chief,  Callimachus,  yieldd 
at  aU  points.  As  the  dtizen-soldiers  of  Attica  flocked  to  tbc 
dty  at  the  caU  to  anns,  Miltiades  was  able  bi  induce  tiiE 
leaders  not  to  await  the  assault  of  the  Persians  at  Athens,  but 
to  march  across  the  peninsula  (see  map,  p.  352)  and  block  ibc 
Persian  advance  among  the  hills  overlooking  the  eastern  coast 
and  commanding  the  road  to  the  dty.  This  bold  and  resolute 
move  roused  courage  and  enthusiasm  in  the  downcast  ranks 
of  the  Greeks. 
504.  The  Nevertheless,  when  they  issued  between  the  hiUs  and  looked 

sitiOT  "^  down  upon  the  Per^an  host  encamped  upon  the  Plain  of 
Marathon  (Fig.  174),  flanked  by  a  fleet  of  hundreds  of  vessds, 
misgiving  and  despair  chilled  the  hearts  of  the  little  Attic  amy 
made  up  as  it  was  of  dtjzen  militia  without  experience  ii 
war,  and  pitted  against  a  Persian  army  of  professional  sol- 
diers of  many  battles.  But  Miltiades  held  the  leaders  finoly 
in  hand,  and  the  arrival  of  a  thousand  Greeks  from  Platza 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Athenians.  The  Greek  positioo 
overlooked  the  main  road  to  Athens,  and  the  Persians  couH 
not  advance  without  leaving  their  line  of  march  exposed  on 
one  side  to  the  Athenian  attack. 
535.  The  Unable  to  lure  the  Greeks  from  their  advantageous  poation 

Muathon  *ft^t  several  days'  waiting,  the  Persians  at  length  attempted  to 
(490  B.C.)  march  along  the  road  to  Athens,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring 
to  cover  their  exposed  line  of  march  with  a  suffident  force 
thrown  out  in  battle  array,  Miltiades  was  familiar  with  the 
Persian  custom  of  massing  troops  in  the  center.  He  there- 
fore massed  his  own  troops  on  both  wings,  leaving  his  centef 
weak.  It  was  a  battle  between  bow  and  spear.  The  Athenians 
undauntedly  faced  the  storm  of  Persian  arrows  (§  259  and 
Fig.  113),  and  then  both  wings  pushed  boldly  forward  to  the 
line  of  shields  behind  which  the  Peraan  archers  were  kneeling. 
In  the  meantime  the  Persian  center,  finding  the  Greek  center 
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weak,  had  pushed  it  bade,  while  the  two  Greek  wings  ck>sed  in 
on  either  side  and  thrust  back  the  Per^an  wings  in  confusion. 
The  Asiatic  army  crumbled  into  a  broken  multitude  between 
the  two  advancing  lines  of  Greeks.  The  Persian  bow  was  use- 
less, and  the  Greek  spear  everywhere  spread  death  and  terror. 
As  the  Persians  fled  to  their  ships  they  left  over  six  thousand 


Fig.  175.     Mound  raised  as  a  Monument  to  the  Fallen 

Greeks  on  the  Plain  at  Marathon 

The  mound  ii  nearly  50  feet  high.  Excavations  undertaken  in  1890  dit- 

closed  beneath  it  the  bodiea  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenian 

citizena  who  fell  in  the  battle.   Some  of  [heir  weapons  and  the  funeral 

vaaes  buried  nrith  them  were  alio  recovered 

dead  upon  the  field,  while  the  Athenians  lost  less  than  two  hun- 
dred men  (Fig.  175).  When  the  Persian  commander,  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  defeat,  sailed  around  the  Attic  peninsula  and 
appeared  with  his  fleet  before  the  port  of  Athens,  he  found  it 
unwise  to  attempt  a  landing,  for  the  victorious  Athenian  army 
was  already  encamped  beside  the  city.  The  Persians  therefore 
retired,  and  we  can  imagine  with  what  feelings  the  Athenian 
citizens  watched  the  Persian  ships  as  they  disappeared. 
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Section  50.  The  Greek  Repulse  of  Persians 

AND   PH<EmClANS 

Among  the  men  who  stood  in  the  Athenian  ranks  at  Mara- 
thon was  Themistodes,  the  ablest  statesman  in  Greece,  a  ism 
who  had  already  occupied  the  office  of  archon,  the  head  of  the 
Athenian  state.  He  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  building 
up  a  strong  navy  —  a  course  already  encouraged  by  Pi^tratus 
(§  474)'  As  archon,  Themistodes  had  therefore  striven  to  show 
the  Athenians  that  the  only  way  in  which  Athens  could  hope  to 
meet  the  assault  of  Persia  was  by  making  herself  undi^utd 
mistress  of  the  sea-  He  had  failed  in  his  effort  But  now  dtc 
Athenians  had  seen  the  Persians  cross  the  j£gean  with  (hor 
fleet  and  land  at  Marathoa  It  was  evident  that  a  powerful 
Athenian  navy  might  have  stopped  them.  They  b^an  to  listen 
to  the  counsels  of  Themistodes  to  make  Athens  the  great  sea 
power  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Darius  the  Great,  whose  remarkable  reign  we  have  studied 
(§§  267-273),  died  without  having  avenged  the  defeat  of  his 
aimy  at  Marathon.  His  son  and  successor  Xerxes  therefore 
took  up  the  unfinished  task.  Xerxes  planned  a  far-reachiii| 
assault  on  Greek  dvilization  all  along  the  line  from  Greece  b) 
Sicily.  This  he  could  do  through  his  control  of  the  Phttnidan 
ddes.  The  naval  policy  of  his  father  Darius  (9  270)  had  pva 
the  Persians  a  huge  Phcenidan  war  fleet  In  so  far  as  the  com- 
ing attack  on  Greece  was  by  sea  it  was  chiefly  a  Semitic  assault 
At  the  same  time  Xerxes  induced  Phosnidan  Carthage  to  attad 
the  Greeks  in  Sicily.  Thus  the  two  wings  of  the  great  Semitic 
line  represented  by  the  Phcenidans  in  east  and  west  (Carthage^ 
were  to  attack  the  Indo-European  line  (Fig.  112)  represented  in 
east  and  west  by  the  Greeks.  Xerxes  was  induced  by  his  geneal 
Mardonius  to  adopt  the  Hellespont  route  (map  I,  p.  346)- 

Meantime  the  Greeks  were  makir;g  ready  to  meet  the  oomiiig 
Persian  assault  They  soon  saw  that  Xerxes'  commanders  weie 
cutting  a  canal  behind  the  promontory  of  Athos,  to  secure  > 
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short  cut  and  thus  to  avoid  all  risk  of  such  a  wredc  as  had  over-  j/a.  The- 
taken  their  former  fleet  in  rounding  this  dangerous  point  When  ™di^,  the 
the  news  of  this  operation  reached  Athens,  Themistocles  was  b'^5"'*fi^  "* 
able  to  induce  the  Athenian  Assembly  to  build  a  great  fleet  of 
probably  a  hundred  and  eighty  triremes.    The  Greeks  were 
then  able  for  the  first  time  to  meet  the  Persian  advance  by 
both  sea  and  land  (see  map  I,  p.  34.6). 

Themistocles'  masterly  plan  of  campaign  corresponded  ex-  m.  Thmi 
actly  to  the  plan  of  the  Persian  advance.   The  Asiatics  were  yMkin^'xhe- 
coming  in  combined  land  and  sea  array,  with  army  and  fleet  "ijjj^'**' 
moving  together  down  the  east  coast  of  the  Greek  mainland,  cwnpugn 
It  was  as  if  the  Persian  forces  had  two  wings,  a  sea  wing  and 
a  land  wing,  moving  sidfe  by  side.   The  design  of  Themistocles 
was  to  meet  the  Persian  sea  wing  flrst  with  full  force  and  flght 
a  decisive  naval  battle  as  soon  as  possible.    If  victorious,  the 
Greek  fleet  commanding  the  .i^gean  would  then  be  able  to  sail 
up  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece  and  threaten  the  communica- 
tions and  supplies  of  the  Persian  army.   There  must  be  no  at- 
tempt of  the  small  Greek  army  to  meet  the  vast  land  forces  of 
the  Persians,  beyond  delaying  them  as  long  as  possible  at  the 
narrow  northern  passes,  which  could  be  defended  with  a  few 
men.   An  attempt  to  unite  all  the  Greek  states  was  not  success- 
ful, but  Sparta  and  Athens  combined  their  forces  to  meet  the 
common  danger.  Themistocles  was  able  to  induce  the  Spartans 
to  accept  his  plan  only  on  condition  that  Sparta  be  given  com- 
mand of  the  allied  Greek  fleets. 

In  the  summer  of  480  b.c  the  Asiatic  army  was  approaching  510.  Peniuii 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  (Fig.  176),  just  opposite  the  western-  '"*"  ''*" 
most  point  of  the  Island  of  Eutxea  (see  map,  p.  351).  Their 
fleet  moved  with  them.  The  Asiatic  host  must  have  numbered 
over  two  hundred  thousand  men,  with  probably  as  many  more 
camp  followers,  while  the  enormous  fleet  contained  presumably 
about  a  thousand  vessels,  of  which  perhaps  two  thirds  were 
warships.  Of  these  ships,  the  Persians  lost  a  hundred  or  two 
in    a    storm,  leaving  probably  about  five  hundred  warships 
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available  for  action.  The  Spartan  king  Leonidas  led  some  five 
thousand  men  to  check  the  Persians  at  the  pass  of  I'hermopylx, 
while  the  Greek  fleet  of  less  than  three  hundred  triremes  was 
endeavoring  to  hold  together  and  strike  the  Feraan  navy  at 


Fig.  176.  The  Pass  of  Thermopylk 
In  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  the  mountains  to  the  left  dropped 
steeply  to  the  sea,  with  barely  room  between  tor  a  narrow  road.  Since 
then  the  rains  of  twenty-four  hundred  years  have  washed  down  the 
mountainside,  and  it  is  no  longer  as  steep  as  formerly,  while  (he  neigh- 
boring river  has  tilled  in  the  shore  and  pushed  back  the  sea  seven) 
miles.  Otherwise  we  would  see  it  here  on  the  right-  The  Penians, 
coming  from  beyond  the  mountains  toward  our  point  of  view,  could  not 
spread  out  in  battle  array,  being  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  on  one  side  and 
the  cliff  on  the  other.  It  was  only  when  a  traitorous  Greek  led  a  Persian 
force  by  night  over  the  mountain  on  the  left,  and  they  appeared  behind 
the  Greeks  in  the  pass,  that  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  were  crushed  by 
(he  simultaneous  attack  in  front  and  rear  (§§  510-511) 

Artemisium,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Eut»£a.    Thus  the  land 
and  sea  forces  of  both  contestants  were  face  to  face. 

After  several  days'  delay  the  Persians  advanced  to  attadc  aa 
both  land  and  sea.  The  Greek  fleet  made  a  skillful  and  orfit- 
able  defense  against  superior  numbers,  and  all  day  the  dauntless 
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Leonidas  held  the  pass  of  Thennopybe  against  the  Penian  <ii.  Tbe 
host  Meantime  the  Persians  were  executing  two  flank  move-  Themopyte 
ments  by  land  and  by  sea — one  over  the  mountains  to  strike  ^^l^^J*" 
Leonidas  in  the  rear,  and  the  other  with  two  hundred  ships 
around  Eubcea  to  take  the  Greek  fleet  likewise  from  behind. 
A  storm  destroyed  the  flanking  Persian  ships,  and  a  second 
combat  between  the  two  main  fleets  was  indecisive.  The  flank 
movement  by  sea  therefore  failed ;  but  the  flanking  of  the  pass 
was  successful  Taken  in  front  and  rear,  the  hen>ic  Leotudas 
died  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  small  force,  which  the  Persian 
host  completely  annihilated.  The  death  of  Leonidas  stirred  all 
Greece.  With  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  bnd  forces  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Persian  army,  the  Greek  fleet,  seriously  damaged, 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  south.  It  took  up  its  position 
in  the  Bay  of  Salamis  (see  map,  p.  353,  and  Fig.  177),  while 
the  main  army  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  was  drawn  up  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (Fig.  1 63),  the  only  point  at  which  the 
Greek  land  forces  could  hope  to  make  another  defensive  stand. 

As  the  Persian  army  moved  southward  from  Tbermopybs,  513.  Pentan 
the  indomitable  Themistocles  gathered  together  the  Athenian  A^'uid*' 
population  and  carried  them  in  transports  to  the  little  islands  5^121'"'  °* 
of  Salamis  and  jCgina  and  to  the  shores  of  Argolis  (see  map, 
p.  353,  and  PI.  Ill,  p.  378).  Meantime  the  Greek  fleet  had 
been  repaired,  and  with  reinforcements  numbered  over  three 
hundred  battleships.  Nevertheless  it  shook  the  courage  of  many 
at  Salamis  as  they  looked  northward,  where  the  far-stretching 
Persian  host  darkened  the  coast  road,  while  in  the  south  they 
could  see  the  Asiatic  fleet  drawn  up  off  the  old  port  of  Athens 
at  Phalerum  (see  map,  p.  353).  High  over  the  Attic  hills  the 
flames  of  the  burning  Acropolis  showed  red  against  the  sullen 
masses  of  smoke  that  obscured  the  eastern  horizon  and  told 
them  that  the  homes  of  the  Athenians  lay  in  ashes.  With 
masterly  skill  Thembtodes  held  together  the  irresolute  Greek 
leaders,  while  he  indu<^  Xerxes  to  attack  by  the  false  message 
thaf  the  Greek  fleet  was  about  to  slip  out  of  the  bay. 
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On  the  heights  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Salamis  die  Persba 
king,  seated  on  his  throne  (headpiece,  p.  322)  in  the  midst  (rf 
his  brilliant  oriental  court,  took  up  his  station  to  watch  the  batti& 


Fig,  177.  PiR^us,  the  Port  of  Athens,  and  the  Strait  axd 

Island  op  Salamis 
The  view  shows  the  very  modem  houses  and  buildings  of  this  flourisb- 
ing  harbor  town  of  Athens  {see  map,  p.  351),  The  mountains  in  the 
background  are  the  heights  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  extends  also 
far  over  lo  the  right  (north),  opposite  Eleusis  (sec  map,  p.  35*).  The 
four  steamers  at  the  right  are  lying  at  the  place  where  the  hottest 
fighting  in  the  great  naval  battle  here  (§  513)  took  place.  The  Persian 
fleet  advanced  from  the  left  (south)  and  could  not  spread  out  in  a 
long  front  to  enfold  the  Greek  fleet  because  of  the  little  island  just 
beyond  the  four  steamers,  which  was  called  Psyttaleia.  The  Greek 
fleet  lying  behind  Psyttaleia  and  a  long  point  of  Salamis  came  inic 
action  from  the  right  (north),  around  Psyttaleia,  and  met  the  from  ot 
the  Persian  fleet  about  where  the  four  steamers  lie.  A  body  of  Persian 
tioops  stationed  by  Xerxes  on  Psyttaleia  were  all  slain  by  the  Greeks 

The  Greek  position  between  the  jutting  headlands  of  Salamis 
and  the  Attic  mainland  (see  map,  p.  351,  and  Fig.  177)  was 
too  cramped  for  the  maneuvers  of  a  large  fleet.  Crowded  and 
hampered  by  the  narrow  sea  room,  the  huge  Astatic  fleet  sooa 
fell  into  confusion  before  the  Greek  attack.  There  was  ito  room 
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for  retreat  The  combat  lasted  the  entire  day,  and  when  dark- 
ness settled  on  the  Bay  of  Salamis  the  Persian  fleet  had  been 
almost  annihilated.  The  Athenians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  the  army  of  Xerxes  to  operate  with  the 
same  freedom  as  before.  By  the  creation  of  its  powerful  fleet 
Athens  had  saved  Greece,  and  Themistodes  had  shown  himself 
the  greatest  of  Greek  statesmen. 

Xerxes  was  now  troubled  lest  he  should  be  cut  off  from  Asia  514.  KetreM 
by  the  victorious  Greek  fleet  Indeed,  Themistodes  made  every  "„  the™Mi : 
effort  to  induce  Sparta  to  join  with  Athens  in  doing  this  very  c«Sa«  in 
thing ;  but  the  cautious  Spartans  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  the  Weit 
to  imdertake  what  seemed  to  them  so  dangerous  an  enterprise. 
Had  Themistodes'  plan  of  sending  the  Greek  fleet  immediately 
to  the  Hellespont  been  carried  out,  Greece  would  have  been 
saved  another  year  of  anxious  campaigning  against  the  Per^an 
army.    With  many  losses  from  disease  and  insuffldent  supplies, 
Xerxes  retreated  to  the  Hellespont  and  withdrew  into  Asia, 
leaving  his  able  general  Mardonius  with  an  army  of  periiaps 
fifty  thousand  men  to  winter  in  Tbessaly.    Meantime  the  news 
reached  Greece  that   the  army  of  Carthaginians  which  had 
crossed  from  Africa  to  Sicily  had  been  completely  defeated  by 
the  Greeks  under  the  leadership  of  Gelon,  ^nrant  of  Syracuse. 
Thus  the  assault  of  the  Asiatics  upon  the  Hdlenic  world  was 
beaten  back  in  both  east  and  west  in  the  same  year  (480  b.c.). 

The  brilliant  statesmanship  of  Themistodes,  so  evident  to  us  $15.  Re>c- 
of  to-day,  was  not  so  clear  to  the  Athenians  as  the  winter  passed  ^emSude* 
and  they  realized  that  the  victory  at  Salamis  had  not  relieved 
Greece  of  the  presence  of  a  Persian  army,  and  that  Mardonius 
would  invade  Attka  with  the  coming  of  spring.  Themistodes, 
whose  proposed  naval  expedition  to  the  Hellespont  would  have 
forced  the  Persian  army  out  of  Greece,  was  removed  from 
command  by  the  factions  of  his  ungrateful  dty.  Nevertheless 
Qic  most  tempting  offers  from  Mandonius  could  not  induce  the 
Athenians  to  forsake  the  cause  of  Greek  libcr^  and  join  bands 
with  Persia. 
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516.  Ptnant  As  Mardonius,  at  the  end  of  the  winter  rains,  led  his  aimf 
^^Sai^  again  into  Attica,  the  unhappy  Athenians  were  obliged  to  flee 

as  before,  this  time  chiefly  to  Salamis.  Sparta,  always  reluctant 
and  slow  when  the  crisis  demanded  quick  and  vigorous  acdon, 
was  finally  induced  to  put  her  army  into  the  field.  When  Mar- 
donius  in  Attica  saw  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias  advandng 
through  the  Corinthian  Isthmus  and  threatening  his  rear,  he 
withdrew  northward,  having  for  the  second  time  laid  waste 
Attica  far  and  wide.  With  the  united  armies  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  other  allies  behind  him,  Pausanias  was  able  to  lead  some 
thirty  thousand  heavy-armed  Gredts  of  the  phalanx,  as  he  fol- 
lowed Maidonius  into  Boeotia. 

517.  B>Hle  In  several  days  of  preliminary  movements  which  brought  the 
(iiMl  defeai  two  armies  into  contact  at  Plataea,  the  clever  Persian  showed 
(*7g™0         '"^  superiority,  out-maneuvering  Pausanias  and  even  gaiiung 

possession  of  the  southern  passes  behind  the  Greeks  and  cap- 
turing a  train  of  their  supply  wagons.  But  when  Mardonius  led 
his  archers  forward  at  double^uick,  and  the  Persians,  kneeling 
behind  thdr  line  of  shields,  rained  deadly  volleys  of  arrows  into 
the  compact  Greek  lines,  the  Hellenes  never  flinched,  although 
their  comrades  were  falling  on  every  hand.  With  the  gaps  dosed 
up,  the  massive  Greek  phalanx  pushed  through  the  line  of 
Persian  shields,  and,  as  at  Marathon,  the  spear  proved  invincible 
against  the  bow.  In  a  heroic  but  hopeless  effort  to  rally  his 
broken  lines,  Mardonius  himself  fell.  The  Persian  cavalry 
covered  the  rear  of  the  flying  Asiadc  army  and  saved  it  from 
destruction. 

518.  Athe-  Not  only  European  Greece,  but  Ionia  too,  was  saved  from 
loriou*  in "  ^  Awatic  despotism ;  for  the  Greek  triremes,  having  meantime 
^^N*!^       crossed  to  the  peninsula  of  Mycale  on  the  north  of  Miletus, 

drove  out  or  destroyed  the  remnants  of  the  Perdan  fleet.  Hie 
Athenians  now  also  captured  and  occupied  Sestus  on  the  Euro- 
pean »de  of  the  Hellespont,  and  thus  held  the  crossing  frran 
Asia  into  Europe  closed  against  further  Persian  invanon.  Thus 
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Ae  grandsons  of  the  men  who  had  seen  Persia  advance  to  the 
^gean  had  blocked  her  further  prepress  in  the  West  and  thrust 
her  bade  from  Europe.  Indeed,  no  Persian  army  ever  set  foot 
in  European  Greece  again. 

QDSSTI0B8 
Section  49.  What  was  the  leading  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
yond the  fringe  of  Greek  coast  cities?  What  had  happened  to  these 
Greek  dties  in  the  middle  of  the  uxth  century  B.C.  ?  Who  was  the 
last  king  of  Lydia?  Who  crushed  the  Lydian  kingdom?  When? 
What  great  oriental  power  thus  advanced  to  the  east  ade  of  the 
i€)geanf  What  do  you  think  of  the  prospects  for  Greek  resistance? 
What  did  the  Ionian  dties  of  A^  do?  What  part  did  Athens 
take  in  their  revolt?  How  did  the  Persians  respond?  When?  Who 
was  thdr  king?  Where  did  they  land  in  Greece?  How  far  is 
Marathon  from  Athens?  What  did  the  Athenians  do?  Discuss  the 
numbers  of  the  two  anuie*.  Did  the  Athenians  wait  for  the  Persians 
at  Athens?  Who  was  thdr  leader?  WTiat  po«tion  did  the  Greeks 
take  up,  and  what  advantages  were  thus  gained  ?  Describe  the  batde 
of  Marathon. 

Section  50.  What  great  Greek  statesman  had  fought  at  Mara- 
thon? What  was  his  policy  for  the  future  defense  of  Athens?  De- 
scribe the  plans  of  Xerxes  for  the  subjection  of  Greece.  W^t  did 
the  Athenians  do?  Describe  Themistocles'  plan  of  campaign.  Wliat 
firvt  two  batdes  took  place?  Describe  them.  What  was  the  next 
move  of  the  Persian  army?   Describe  the  batde  of  Salamis. 

What  did  Xerxes  do  after  the  battle  of  Salamis?  What  move  did 
Themistocles  u^e?  What  was  the  result  of  the  Greek  failure  to 
ac:c^t  Themistocles'  advice  ?  What  victory  did  the  Greeks  win  in 
Sicily  at  the  same  time?  Wliat  racial  conflict  do  these  victories 
represent?  What  happened  to  Themistocles?  What  did  the  Persian 
OMnmander  now  do?  Who  was  he?  Where  did  the  final  battle  take 
place?  Describe  it.  What  final  results  were  obtained  by  the  Creeks 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  QKOWraG  BITALKT  BBTWIBN  ATHBITS  AHD  SPABTi, 
AUD  the  &I8S  OF  THE  ATHEHIAII  BHPIftS 

Section  si.   The  Beginnings  of  the  Rivalry 
BETWEEN  Athens  and  Sparta 

519.  Athe-  As  the  Athenians  returned  to  look  out  over  the  ashes  of 

after  Skii^is  y^ii^t  was  once  Athens,  amid  which  rose  the  smoke-blackened 
heights  of  the  naked  Acropolis  {Fig.  181),  they  be^:an  to  realize 
the  greatness  of  their  deliverance  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
achievement  With  the  not  too  ready  help  of  Spaita,  they  had 
met  and  crushed  the  hoary  power  of  Asia.  They  felt  themselves 
masters  of  the  world.  The  past  seemed  narrow  and  limited. 
A  new  and  greater  Athens  dawned  upon  their  vision. 
jM.  spaiun  Of  all  this  the  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  very  Bttk, 
dtizeiu  The  Spartan  citizens  were  all  soldiers  and  devoted  themsehres 

exclusively  to  military  training.  The  State  maintained  public 
meals,  where  each  soldier-dtizen  ate  with  a  group  of  about  fif- 
teen friends,  all  men,  at  the  same  table  every  day.  Each  dtizen 
contributed  to  the  support  of  these  meals,  and  as  long  as  he 
paid  this  contribution  he  retained  his  citizenship.    His  lands 

Note.  The  ibove  head|riKe  repreienci  >  potiherd  beuing  Hie  nune  <d 
Thcmiatocles,  which  ii  Kratched  fai  the  ■ui&ce  of  Ihti  fngment  of  >  pottoT  'p* 
{ai/racoH,  {  477).  It  wu  wrirten  there  by  Mine  citiien  of  the  *ix  thoiuuxl  *tx> 
denced  ind  secured  hii  oitncism  in  471  i.e.,  or  imy  have  •etrcd  ■  liaibtV*- 
poae  in  the  earlier  but  umuccenful  attempt  to  oKnavi  him. 
336 
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were  cultivated  for  him  by  slaves,  and  his  only  occupation  was 
military  drill  and  exercise.  The  State  thus  became  a  military 
machine. 

The  number  of  such  Spartan  soldier-ddzens  was  quite  limited,  531.  Spanan 
sometimes  being  all  together  only  a  few  thousand.   As  distin-  ^MiJlJita, 
guished  from  the  large  non-voting  population  of  the  other  towns  ''  ™'"S  '^'«' 
In  the  Laconian  peninsula,  the  citizens  of  Sparta  formed  a  small 
superior  class.   Thus  their  rule  of  the  larger  surroimding  popu- 
lation was  the  tyranny  of  a  limited  military  class  devoted  to 
war  and  almost  without  commerce  or  any  interest  in  the  arts 
and  industries.    So  old-fashioned  were  they,  and  so  confident 
in  their  own  m0tary  power,  that  they  would  not  surround  their 
city  with  a  wall  (Fig.  178).   Sparta  remained  a  group  of  strag- 
^Ing  villages,  not  deserving  the  name  of  dty  and  entirely  with- 
out line  public  buildings  or  great  monuments  of  any  kind. 
Like  a  large  military  club  or  camp,  it  lived  off  its  own  slave-     . 
worked  lands  and  from  the  taxes  It  squeezed  out  of  its  subject 
towns  without  allowing  them  any  vote.    In  case  of  war  the 
two  kings  (S  478)  were  srill  the  military  leaders. 

We  can  now  understand  that  the  stolid  Spartans,  wearing  ^a.  Con- 
the  fetters  of  a  rigid  military  organization,  and  gifted  with  no  spam  and 
imagination,  looked  with  misgivings  upon  the  larger  world  S'J^"'" 
which  was  opening  to  Greek  life.  Although  they  desired  to 
lead  Greece  in  military  power,  they  shrank  from  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  expansion.  They  represented  the  past  and 
the  privileges  of  the  few.  Athens  represented  the  future  and 
the  rights  of  the  many.  Thus  Greece  fell  into  two  camps  as  it 
were:  Sparta  (Fig.  178),  the  bulwark  of  tradition  and  limited 
privileges;  Athens  (Fig.  182),  the  champbn  of  progress  and 
the  sovereign  people.  Thus  the  sentiment  of  union  bom  in 
the  common  struggle  for  liberty,  which  might  have  united  the 
Hellenes  into  one  Greek  nation,  was  followed  by  an  unquench- 
able rivalry  between  the  two  leading  states  of  Hellas,  which 
went  on  for  another  century  and  finally  cost  the  Greeks  the 
supremacy  of  the  ancient  world. 
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Fig.  J78.  The  Plain  where  once  Sparta  stood 

The  olive  groves  now  grow  where  the  Spartans  once  had  their  houses. 
The  lown  was  not  walled  until  long  after  the  days  of  Spartan  and 
Greek  power  were  over.  Prom  the  taountains  (nearly  8000  feet  high) 
behind  the  plain  the  visitor  can  see  northeastward  far  beyond  Athens, 
almost  to  Eubixa;  100  miles  northward  to  the  mounlains  on  ihe  north 
of  [he  Corinthian  Gulf  (see  map,  p.  z6i);  and  125  miles  southward  to 
the  island  of  Crete.  This  view  shows  also  how  Greece  is  cut  up  by 


he  fonifi- 
ntion  of 


Thcmistocles  was  now  the  soul  of  Athens  and  her  policy  of 

progress  and  expansion.  He  determined  that  Athens  should  no 
longer  follow  Sparta.  He  cleverly  hoodwinked  the  Spartans  and, 
in  spite  of  their  objections,  completed  the  erection  of    strong 
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walls  around  a  new  and  larger  Athens.  At  the  same  time  he 
fortified  the  Pineus,  the  Athenian  port  (see  map,  p.  352,  and 
F%.  177)-  When  the  Spartans,  after  the  repulse  of  Persia, 
telinquishcd  the  command  of  the  combined  Greek  fleets,  the 
powerful  Athenian  fleet,  the  creation  of  Themistocles,  was 
master  of  the  ^gean. 


Section  52.   The  Rise  of  the  Athenian  Empire 
AND  THE  Triumph  of  Democracy 

As  the  Greek  dties  of  Asia  still  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  <p4.  E«ab- 
Persian  king,  it  was  easy  for  the  Athenians  to  form  a  perma-  the  i^iian 
nent  defensive  league  -with  the  cities  of  their  Greek  kindred  in  J^f"*!*'*" 
Asia  and  the  ^gcan  islands.  The  wealthier  of  these  cities  con- 
tributed ships,  while  others  paid  a  sum  of  money  each  year  into 
the  treasury  of  the  league.  Athens  was  to  have  command  of 
the  combined  fleet  and  collect  the  money.  She  placed  in  charge 
of  the  important  task  of  adjusting  all  contributions  of  the  league 
and  collecting  the  tribute  money  a  patriotic  dtizen  named  Aris- 
tides,  whose  friends  called  him  "  the  Just "  because  of  his 
honesty.  He  had  opposed  the  naval  plans  of  Themistocles  and 
when  defeated  had  been  ostracized,  hut  he  had  later  distin- 
guished himself  at  Salamis  and  Platsa.  In  spile  of  his  fonner 
opposition  to  Themistocles'  plans,  he  now  did  important  service 
in  vigorously  aiding  to  establish  the  new.  naval  league.  The 
treasure  he  collected  was  placed  for  protection  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  on  the  little  island  of  Delos.  Hence  the  federation 
■was  known  as  the  Delian  League.  It  was  completed  within 
three  years  after  Salamis.  The  transformation  of  such  a  league 
into  an  empire,  made  up  of  states  subject  to  Athens,  could  be 
foreseen  as  a  very  easy  step  (see  map  II,  p.  346).  All  this  was 
therefore  viewed  with  increasing  jealousy  and  distrust  by  Sparta. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Mittiades  the  535.  Rise 
hero  of  Marathon,  the  fleet  of  the  league  now  drove  the  Per-  °  ""'"' 
gians  entirely  out  of  the  region  of  the  Hellespont  Cimon  did  not 
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Comparative  Diagram  of  the  two  Leading  Greek  Styles  of 
Architecture,  the  Doric  (^  and  B)  and  the  Ionic  (Cand  V) 

The  litde  Doric  building  [B]  is  the  treasury  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphi 
<Fig.  17J),  containing  their  offeringi  of  gratitude  to  Apollo.  On  the  \vm 
base  at  the  left  side  of  the  building  were  placed  the  trophies  from  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  Over  them  on  the  walls  are  carved  hymns  to  Apollo 
with  musical  notes  attached,  the  oldest  musical  notation  surviving.  The 
beautiful  Ionic  building  {D)  is  a  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Victory  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  (Fig.  1S3.  B,  and  headpiece,  p.  37S).  Contiast  the 
slender  columns  with  the  sturdier  shafts  of  the  Doric  style,  and  it  wilt  be 
seen  that  the  Ionic  order  is  a  more  delicate  and  graceful  style.  A  «nd  C 
show  details  of  both  styles.  (After  Luckenbach) 
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understand  the  importance  of  Athenian  supremacy  in  Greece, 
but  favored  a  policy  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Sparta. 
Hence  political  conflict  arose  at  Athens  over  this  question. 
Noble  and  wealthy  and  old-fashioned  folk  favored  Cimon  and 
friendship  with  Sparta,  but  progressive  and  modem  Athenians 
followed  Themistocles  and  his  anti-Spartan  plans. 

Tbemistocles  was  unable  to  win  the  Assembly ;  he  was  ostra-  536,  F»ii  of 
dzed  (headpiece,  p.  336),  and  at  length,  on  false  charges  of  (47»-^7i  b.(:.j 
treason,  he  was  condemned  and  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life. 
The  greatest  statesman  in  Athenian  history  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Per^an  king,  and  he  never  again 
saw  the  dty  he  had  saved  from  the  Persians  and  made  mistress 
of  an  empire. 

In  a  final  battle  Cimon  crushed  the  Persian  navy  in  the  west  517.  Fill 
(468  B.C.),  and  returned  to  Athens  covered  with  glory.  In 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Spartans  for  help  in  quelling 
a  revolt  among  their  own  subjects,  Cimon  urged  the  dispatch 
of  troops  to  Sparta.  Herein  Cimon  overestimated  the  good 
feeling  of  the  Spartans  toward  Athens;  for  in  spite  of  the 
continuance  of  the  revolt,  tiie  Spartans  after  a  time  curtly 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  very  Athenian  troops  they 
had  asked  for.  Stung  by  this  rebufF,  to  which  Cimon's  friendly 
policy  toward  Sparta  had  exposed  them,  the  Athenians  voted 
to  ostracize  Cimon  (461  B.C.). 

The  overthrow  of  Cimon  was  a  victory  of  the  people  against  pg.  Over- 
die  nobles.   They  followed  it  up  t^  attacking  the  Council  of  comc^  of  ° 
Elders,  once  made  up  only  of  nobles  (S431).    It  was  called  ""^^^fP* 
the  Areopagus  and  used  to  meet  on  a  hill  of  that  name  by  shipofihe 
the  market  place  (Fig.  i$3,  and  plan,  p. 353).   Thepeoplenow  ^nciisnd 
passed  new  laws  restricting  the  power  of  the  Areopagus  to  the  fJlri^'''** 
trial  of  murder  cases  and  the  settlement  of  questions  of  state 
idigfion,  thus  com^^ely  depriving  it  of  all  political  power. 
Meantime  a  more  popular  council  of  five  hundred  members 
had  grown  up  and  gained  the  power  to  conduct  most  of  the 
government  business.    This  it  did  by  dividing  itself  into  ten 
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groups  of  fifty  eadi,  each  group  serving  a  little  over  a  mondi 
once  a  year.  At  the  same  time  the  ddzen-juries  introduced  t^ 
Solon  as  a  court  of  appeal  (S  470)  were  enlarged  until  they  con- 
tained six  thousand  jurors  divided  into  smaller  juries,  usually 
of  five  hundred  and  one  each.  Such  a  jury  was  really  a  group 
or  court  of  temporary  judges  dedding  cases  brought  before 
diem.  The  poorest  dtizens  could  Dot  afford  to  leave  their  work 
to  serve  on  these  juries,  and  so  the  people  passed  laws  granting 
pay  for  jury  service.  These  citizen-courts  were  at  last  so  power- 
ful that  they  formed  the  final  lawmaking  body  in  the  State,  and, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Assembly,  they  made  the  laws.  The 
people  were  indeed  in  control. 
539.  omceof  Furthermore,  the  r^ht  to  hold  ofSce  was  gready  extended. 
to  all  cKepc  All  citizens  were  permitted  to  hold  the  office  of  archon  except 
laboring  cEut  members  of  the  laboring  class  entirely  without  property.  With 
one  exception  there  was  no  longer  any  tUOton  of  the  higher 
officers,  but  they  were  noiv  all  chosen  by  lot  from  the  wbde 
body  of  eligible  citizens.  The  result  was  that  the  men  holdii^ 
the  once  influential  positions  in  the  State  were  now  mere  chance 
"nobodies"  and  hence  completely  without  influence.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  public  services  now  rendered  by  so  large 
a  number  of  citizens  were  a  means  of  education  and  of  very 
profitable  experience.  Athens  was  gaining  a  more  intelligent 
'  body  of  citizens  than  any  other  ancient  stat& 
Sjo.  PoUd-  There  was  one  kind  of  officer  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
A^iii'pMs^bie  choose  by  lot,  and  that  was  the  military  commander  {strat^msy 
Killi"'.'"''^'  This  important  office  remained  elective  and  thus  open  to  men 
of  abili^  and  influence,  into  whose  hands  the  direction  of 
affairs  naturally  feU.  There  were  ten  of  these  generals,  one  for 
each  of  the  ten  tribes  established  by  Clisthenes  (g  476),  and 
they  not  only  led  the  army  in  war  but  they  also  managed  tbc 
war  department  of  the  government,  had  large  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment treasury  and  of  the  Empire,  including  foreign  affairs. 
The  leader,  or  president,  of  this  body  of  generals  was  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  State,  and  his  office  was  elective.    It  thus 
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Fig.  179,  The  Pnyx,  the  Athenian  Place  op  Assembly 

The  apeaken'  platform  with  its  three  steps  is  immediately  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  listening  Atheaian  citizens  of  the  Assembly  sat  on  the 
ground  now  sloping  away  to  the  left,  buC  at  that  time  probably  level 
The  ground  they  occupied  was  inclosed  by  a  semicircular  wait,  begin- 
ning at  the  fnttiier  end  of  the  straight  wall  seen  here  on  the  right, 
extending  then  to  the  left,  and  returning  to  the  straight  wall  again 
behind  our  present  point  of  view  {see  semicircle  on  plan,  p.  353). 
This  was  an  open-air  House  of  Commons,  where,  however,  the  citizen 
did  not  send  a  representative  but  came  and  voted  himself  as  he  wM 
influenced  from  this  platform  by  great  Athenian  leaders,  like  Themis- 
tocles,  Pericles,  or  Demosthenes.  Note  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthe- 
non, to  which  we  look  eastward  from  the  Pnyx  (see  plan,  p.  351).  The 
Areopagus  is  just  out  of  range  on  the  left  (tee  Fig.  iS:] 


became  more  and  more  possible  for  a  noble  with  military  train- 
ing to  make  himself  a  Strong  and  influential  leader,  and  if  he 
was  a  man  of  persuasive  eloquence,  to  lay  out  a  definite  series  of 
plans  for  the  nation,  and  by  his  oratory  to  induce  the  Assembty 
of  the  Atiwnian  citizens  on  tbc  Pnyx  (Fig.  1 79)  to  accept  them. 
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After  the  fall  of  Cimon  there  came  forward  a  handsome  and 
brilliant  young  Athenian  named  Pericles,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  old  noble  families  of  the  line  of  Clisthenes.  He  desired 
to  build  up  the  splendid  Athenian  Empire  of  which  Themis- 
tocles  had  dreamed.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  par^ 
of  progress  and  of  increased  power  of  the  people.  He  kept 
their  confidence  year  after  year,  and  thus  secured  his  con- 
tinued reelection  as  strat^us.  The  result  was  that  he  became 
the  actual  head  of  the  State  in  power,  or,  as  we  might  say, 
he  was  the  undisputed  political  "  boss  "  of  Athens  from  about 
460  B.C.  until  his  untimely  death  over  thirty  years  later. 


of  PinEus, 
of  Athca* 


Section  5  3.  Commercial  Development  and  the  Open- 
ing OF  THE  Struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
A  period  of  commercial  prosperity  followed  the  Persian  wais, 
which  gave  the  Greeks  a  leadership  in  trade  like  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish before  the  Great  War  of  191 4.  Corinth  and  the  little  istand 
of  i^gina  at  the  front  door  of  Attica,  and  visible  from  Athens 
(Fig.  177),  rapidly  became  the  most  flourishing  trading  cities 
in  Greece.  They  were  at  once  followed,  however,  by  the  Htdc 
harbor  town  of  Pineus  (Fig.  177),  built  by  the  foresight  d 
Themistocles  as  the  port  of  Athens.  Along  its  busy  docks 
were  moored  Greek  ships  from  all  over  the  Mediterranean 
worid,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Phcenidans  in  East  and  West  had 
broken  up  their  merchant  fleets  and  thrown  much  of  that 
trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Here  many  a  Greek  ship 
from  the  Black  Sea,  laden  with  grain  or  fish,  moored  along- 
side the  grain  ships  of  Egypt  and  the  mixed  cargoes  from 
Syracuse.  For  Attica  was  no  longer  producing  food  enough 
for  her  own  need,  and  it  was  necessary  to  import  it,  Tlie 
docks  were  piled  high  with  goods  from  the  Athenian  factories, 
and  long  lines  of  perspiring  porters  were  loading  them  into 
ships  bound  for  all  the  harbors  of  the  Mediterranean.  Scores 
of  battleships  stretched  far  along  the  shores,  and  the  busy 
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shi[^ards  and  dry  docks  were  filled  with  multitudes  of  workmen 
and  noisy  with  the  sound  of  many  hammers. 

In  spite  of  much  progress  in  navigation,  we  must  not  think  gj.  Limi* 
of  these  ancient  ships  of  Greece  as  very  laige.    A  merchant  gationsnd 
vessel  carrying  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  *  P^      "* 
tons  was   conskiered   lai^  in  fifth-century  Greece   (contrast 
F^,  61).     Moreover,  the  Greek   ships  still  clung  timidly  to 
the  shore,  and  they  rarely  ventured  to  sea  in  the  stormy  winter 
season.    They  had  no  compass  or  charts,  there  were  no  light- 
houses,  and  they  were  often   plundered   by  pirates,  so  that 
commerce  was  still  carried  on  at  great  risks.    Moreover,  ships 
dkl  not  last  as  long  as  with  us,  because  the  Greeks  had  no  oil 
paint  and  the  Egyptian  invention  of  painting  with  hot  wax  was 
probably  too  expensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  profits  gained  from  sea-borne  com-  534.  Profits 
merce  might  be  very  large,    A  vessel  which  reached  the  north  mem  and 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  or  the  pirate-infested  Adriatic  might  "^""n' 
sell  out  its  cargo  so  profitably  as  to  bring  back  to  the  owner 
double  the  first  cost  of  the  goods,  after  paying  all  expenses. 
Plenty  of  men  were  therefore  willing  to  risk  their  capital  in 
such  ventures,  and  indeed  many  borrowed  the  money  to  do 
so.   Interest  was  lower  than  in  Solon's  day,  and  money  could 
be  borrowed  at  10  and  13  per  cent   The  returns  from  manu- 
facturing industry  were  also  high,  even  reachii^  30  per  cent 

To  measure  this  increased  prosperity  of  Athens  we  must  53^  Wealth 
not  apply  the  scale  of  modem  business,  A  fortune  of  ten  "  ''^* 
thousand  dollars  was  looked  upon  as  considerable,  while  double 
that  amount  was  accounted  great  wealth.  The  day  laborer's 
wages  were  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  day,  while  the  skilled 
craftsman  received  as  much  as  twenty  cents  a  day.  Greek 
soldiers  were  ready  to  furnish  th«r  own  arms  and  enter  the 
ranks  of  any  foreign  kii^  at  five  dollars  a  month.  Men  of 
mtellect,  like  an  architect,  received  only  from  twenty  to  thirty 
cents  a  day,  while  the  tuition  for  a  course  in  rhetoric  lasting 
several  years  cost  the  student  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars. 
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For  nearly  thirty  years  after  die  Persian  wars  it  was  easy  to 
obtain  Athenian  citizenship.  Some  thirty  thousand  strangers 
therefore  soon  settled  in  Athens  to  share  in  its  prosperity.  Its 
population  rose  to  above  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  days  of 
Pericles  (cf.  5  461),  while  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  numbered 
over  two  hundred  thousand.  This  included  probably  eighty 
thousand  slaves,  still  the  cheapest  form  of  labor  obtainable. 

As  a  result  of  increased  business  the  volume  of  money  in 
Athens  had  also  greatly  increased.  The  silver  tribute  (§  524) 
and  the  Atdc  silver  mines  furnished  metal  for  additional  coin- 
age. In  all  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean,  Athenian  ^er 
money  was  the  leading  coin,  and  many  Persian  darics  of  gold 
(worth  about  five  dollars)  also  came  in.  Just  as  with  us,  as 
money  became  more  plentiful  its  value  decreased,  and  a  given 
sum  would  not  buy  as  much  as  formerly.  That  is  to  say,  prices 
went  up.  A  measure  of  bariey  cost  twice  as  much,  and  a  sheep 
live  times  as  much,  as  in  Solon's  day  (§  459).  Neverthdess 
living  would  be  called  very  cheap  from  our  point  of  view.  Even 
tiie  well-to-do  dtizen  did  not  spend  over  ten  or  twelve  cents 
a  day  in  food  for  his  family,  and  a  man  of  wealth  was  voy 
^travagant  if  he  owned  furniture  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  dollare. 

Money  had  now  become  vciy  necessary  in  carrying  on  tlte 
government  Formerly  service  to  the  State  had  been  with- 
out piay.  This  was  quite  possible  in  a  nation  of  peasants 
and  shepherds ;  but  with  the  incoming  of  coined  money  and 
steady  employment  in  factories,  it  was  no  longer  possiUe  for  a 
private  dtizen  to  give  his  time  to  the  State  for  nothing.  Many 
a  dtizen  of  Athens  bought  the  bread  his  family  needed  for 
the  day  with  the  money  he  had  earned  the  day  before.  The 
daily  salaries  to  thousands  of  jurymen  (S  528)  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  were  also  pud, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Large  sums,  even  sums  that  would  be  large  to-day,  were  aho 
required  for  building   the   sumptuous   marble   temples  now 
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frequently  dedicated  to  the  gods ;  while  the  offerings,  feasts,  and 
celebrations  at  these  temples  also  consumed  great  sums. 

Greater  than  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  State,  however,  sjj^.  Coitof 
was  the  cost  of  war.  The  cost  of  arming  citizens  who  could  soven"™:""  ■ 
not  undertake  this  expense  themselves  and  of  feeding  the 
army  in  the  field,  of  course,  fell  upon  the  State.  The  war  fleet 
was,  however,  the  heaviest  of  all  such  expenses.  Besides  the 
first  cost  of  building  and  equipping  the  battleships,  there  was 
always  the  further  expense  of  maintaining  them.  A  trireme, 
manned  with  about  two  hundred  sailors  and  oarsmen,  receiving 
daily  half  a  drachma  (nearly  ten  cents)  per  man,  cost  nearly  six 
hundred  dollars  per  month.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes 
therefore  required  nearly  a  hundred  and  twen^  thousand 
dollars  a  month  for  wages. 

The  problem  of  securing  the  funds  for  maintaining  and  de-  w.  income 
fending  a  nation  had  become  a  grave  one.     As  for  Athens,  minM.  uuui 
the  Attic  silver  mines,  however  helpful,  were  far  from  furnish-  ^„'|™' 
ing  enough  to  support  the  government.   The  bulk  of  the  State 
funds  had  to  be  raised  by  taxation.   The  triumphant  democracy 
disliked  periodic  taxes,  and  they  assessed  taxes  only  when  the 
treasury  was  very  low,  especially  in  war  time.    Besides  taxes 
the  treasury  received  a  good  income  from  the  customs  duty  on 
all  goods  imported  or  exported  through  Piraus.  The  Athenians 
kept  these  duties  low,  assessing  only  one  per  cent  of  the  value 
kA  the  goods  until  forced  by  war  expenses  to  raise  them.   We 
have  already  mentioned  the  contributions  (tribute)  of  the  sub- 
ject states  of  the  empire  (§  524).    The  total  income  of  the 
Athenian  State  hardly  reached  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
in  the  days  of  Pericles. 

Small  as  this  seems  to  us  of  modem  times,  no  other  Greek  541.  Sp«rta 
state  could  raise  anything  like  such  an  annual  income.    Least  in'f^'^otto 
of  all  could  Sparta  hope  to  rival  such  resources.    Without  the  ^^™^ 
enterprise  to  enter  the  new  world  of  commercial  competition, 
Sparta  <Jung  to  her  old  ways.    She  still  issued  only  her  ancient 
iron  money  and  had  no  silver  coins.   To  be  sure,  the  standing 
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aimy  of  Sparta  was  alwa.ys  re^y  without  expense  to  the  gor- 
cmment  {§  520);  but  when  she  led  forth  the  combined  annics 
of  the  Peloponnedan  League,  she  could  not  bear  the  expense 
longer  than  a  few  weeks.  The  still  greater  expense  of  a  large 
war  fleet  was  quite  impossible  either  for  Sparta  or  her  Leagut 
In  so  far  as  war  was  a  matter  of  money,  the  commercial 
growth  of  Athens  was  giving  her  a  constantly  growing  supe- 
riority over  all  other  Greek  states.  We  can  understand  then 
with  what  jealousy  and  fear  Sparta  viewed  Athenian  prosperity. 
Pericles  had  won  favor  with  the  people  by  favoring  a  policy 
of  hostility  to  Sparta  (§  525).  Foreseeing  the  coming  struggle 
Long  VftUt  ^th  Sparta,  Pericles  greatly  strengthened  the  defenses  of 
Athens  by  inducing  the  people  to  connect  the  fortifications  of 
the  dty  with  those  of  the  Piraeus  harbor  by  two  Long  WaDs, 
thus  forming  a  road  completely  walled  in,  connecting  Athens 
and  her  harbor  (plan,  p.  353). 
5*j.  First  Not  long  after  Pericles  gained  the  leadership  of  the  people, 

juh^'^d"  *e  inevitable  war  with  Sparta  broke  out  It  lasted  nearij 
^P^  (4S9-  fifteen  years,  with  varying  fortunes  on  both  sides.  The  Athe 
nian  merchants  resented  the  keen  commercial  rivalry  of  ^gina, 
planted  as  the  flourishing  island  was  at  the  very  front  door  of 
Attica  (see  map,  p.  353).  They  finally  captured  the  island 
after  a  long  siege.  Pericles  likewise  employed  the  Atheiuan 
navy  in  blockading  for  years  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  other 
great  rival  of  Athens  and  friend  of  Sparta,  Corinth  (Fig.  163), 
and  thus  brought  financial  ruin  on  its  merchants. 
SM.  War  At  the  same  time  Athens  dispatched  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 

dicEn'^ui  ^^^  s*i'Ps  *"  assist  Egypt,  which  had  revolted  against  Petsii 
expedition  The  Athenians  were  thus  lighting  both  Sparta  and  Perai 
for  years.  The  entire  Athenian  fleet  in  Egypt  was  lost  This 
loss  so  weakened  the  Athenian  navy  that  the  treasury  of  the 
Delian  League  was  no  longer  safe  in  the  little  island  of  Ddos. 
against  a  possible  sea  raid  by  the  Persians,  Perides  thcrefwe 
shifted  the  treasury  from  Delos  to  Athens,  an  act  which  made 
the  dty  more  than  ever  the  ca^atal  of  an  Athenian  onpire. 
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When  peace  was  concluded  (445  B.C.)  a]l  that  Athens  was  • 
able  to  retain  was  the  island  of  ^tlgina,  though  at  the  same  I 
time  she  gained  control  of  the  large  island  of  Eubcea.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  peace  should  continue  for  thirty  years.  Thus 
ended  what  is  often  called  the  First  Peloponnesian  War  with 
the  complete  exhaustion  of  Athens  as  well  as  of  her  enemies  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  Pericles  had  not  shown  himself  a  great 
naval  or  military  commander  in  this  war.  The  Athenians  had 
also  arranged  a  peace  with  Persia,  over  forty  years  after  Mara- 
thon. But  the  rivalry  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Greeks  was  still  unsettled.  The  struggle 
was  to  be  continued  in  another  long  and  weary  Peloponnesian 
War.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  story  of  this  fatal  stru|%le 
we  must  glance  briefly  at  the  new  and  glorious  Athens  now 
growing  up  under  the  leadership  of  Pericles. 

QUBSTIOHS 
Section  51.   Describe  the  Spartan  State.   What  can  you  say  of 
the  reasons  for  rivalry  between  Athens  and  Sparta?   What  did 
Themiatocles  now  do? 

Section  52.  What  combination  did  Athens  now  make  with  the 
eastern  Greek  cities  f  What  part  did  Aristides  play  ?  To  what  might 
the  Delian  League  eauly  lead?  What  policy  did  Cimon  favor? 
What  was  Themistocles'  attitude  toward  Cimon's  policy?  What 
then  happened  to  Themistocles?  to  Cimon?  What  new  victories 
did  the  people  gain?  What  new  council  arose,  and  how  did  it 
govern?  How  could  a  statesman  still  hold  the  leadership?  Who 
now  became  the  leader  of  tho  j^ople's  party? 

Section  J3.  What  happened  to  Greek  buaness  after  the  Per- 
sian War  ?  Discuss  navigation ;  business  profits.  What  can  you  say 
of  the  scale  of  values  as  compared  with  to-day?  What  happened  to 
the  population  of  Athens?  How  were  prices  affected?  What  were 
the  chief  expenses  of  the  Athenian  State?  its  chief  sources  of  in- 
oome  ?  Could  other  stales  raise  as  much  ?  Sketch  the  First  Pelopoo- 
oesiao  War. 
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Section  54.    Society,  the  Houe,  Education  and 
Training  of  Young  Citizens 

As  wc  have  seen,  the  population  of  Atdca  was  made  up  of 
dtizens,  foreigners,  and  slaves.  In  a  mixed  crowd  there  would 
usually  be  among  every  ten  people  about  four  slaves,  one  or 
two  foreigners,  and  the  rest  free  Athenians  (see  5  536).  A  large 
group  of  wealthy  citizens  lived  at  Athens  upon  the  income  from 
their  lands.  They  continued  to  be  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation, 
for  land  was  still  the  most  respectable  form  of  wealth.  The 
wealthy  manufacturer  hastened  to  buy  land  and  join  the  landed 
aristocracy.  The  social  position  of  his  family  might  thus  become 
an  influential  one,  but  it  could  not  compare  with  that  of  a  noble. 

NoTt.  The  ibove  bodpiece  givei  ui  >  gKnipac  into  Oe  houK  of  ■  bride  Ae 
day  liter  the  wedding.  At  die  right,  leuung  ■gaintt  ■  couch,  ii  the  bride.  Befoae 
her  are  two  young  fiiendi,  one  nccing,  the  other  landing,  both  pUjinf  mth  a 
tame  bin).  Anolher  friend  tpptoecbei  curying  m  till  uid  l>eautiful  painled  vaac 
u  a  wedding  gift.  At  the  left  a  vliitor  amngei  flowen  in  two  p^ted  vuea, 
while  anolher  lidy,  adjuiting  her  garment,  i*  looking  on.  The  w>Ui  arc  faunc 
with  feMire  wretlba.  The  furniture  of  luch  a  houae  was  uiuallj  of  wood,  bat 
if  the  owner"!  wealth  peimilted,  it  wai  adorned  with  Iroiy,  bTvbi,  aid  gold.  Il 
coniiiled  chiefly  of  bedi,  like  the  couch  above,  chain  (Me  abo  Fig.  i7o)>  foot- 
atooli  (u  at  foot  of  couch  above),  amall  faidtvtduil  tdilca,  and  cloduD(  dcMB 
which  Eoolc  the  place  of  dowti. 
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On  the  other  hand,  anyone  who  actually  perfonned  manual  5^.  Aibc 
labor  was  looked  down  upon  as  without  social  station.   Athens  ^pJU^'" 
was  a  great  beehive  of  skilled  craftsmen  and  small  shopkeepers.  '''""* 
These  classes  were  b^inning  to  organize  into  guilds  or  unions 
of  masons,  carpenters,  potters,  jewelers,  and  many  others  — 
organizadons  somewhat  like  our  labor  unions.    Below  them  was 
an  army  of  unskilled  laborers,  free  men,  but  little  better  than 
slaves,  like  the  army  of  porters  who  swarmed  along  the  docks 
at  Pirseus.    AH  these  classes  contained  many  dttzens.    Never- 
theless the  majority  of  the  Athenian  citizens  were  still  the 
farmers  and, peasants  throughout  Attica,  although  the  Persian 
devastation  (§S  513, 516)  had  seriously  reduced  the  amount  of 
land  still  cultivated. 

The  has^  rebuilding  of  Athens  after  the  Persians  had  bumed  5^.  Athe- 
it  did  not  produce  any  noticeable  changes  in  the  houses,  nor 
were  there  any  of  great  size  or  splendor.  Since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  European  houses  (S  16)  many  thousand  years  had 
passed,  but  there  were  still  no  beautiful  houses  anywhere  in 
Europe,  such  as  wc  found  on  the  Nile  (Fig.  51).  The  one- 
story  front  of  even  a  wealthy  man's  house  was  simply  a  blank 
wall,  usually  of  sun-dried  brick,  rarely  of  broken  stone  masonry. 
Often  without  any  windows,  it  showed  no  other  opening  than 
the  door,  but  a  house  of  two  stories  might  have  a  small  window 
or  two  in  the  upper  story.  The  door  ied  into  a  court  open  to 
the  sky  and  surrounded  by  a  porch  with  columns.  Here  in  the 
mild  climate  of  Greece  the  family  could  spend  much  of  their 
time  as  in  a  sitting  room.  In  the  middle  stood  an  altar  of  the 
household  Zeus,  the  protector  of  the  fajtiily ;  while  around  the 
court  opened  a  number  of  doors  leading  to  a  living  room,  sleep- 
ing rooms,  dining  room,  storerooms,  and  also  a  tiny  kitchen. 

This   Gredt  house  lacked  aH  conveniences.   There  was  no  549-  Laciiof 
chhnrwy,  and  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen  fire,  though  intended  in  the  Athe- 
to  drift  up  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  choked  the  room  or  ''™'  ™™" 
floated  out  the  door.  In  winter  gusty  drafts  filled  the  house, 
for  many  doorways  were  without  doors,  and  glass  in  the  form 
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of  fiat  panes  for  the  windows  was  still  unknown.  In  the  mild 
Greelc  climate,  however,  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal,  called  a 
brazier,  furnished  enou^  heat  to  temper  the  chilly  air  of  a 
room.  Lacking  windows,  the  ground-floor  rooms  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  doors  opening  on  the  court  for  lig^t.  At  night 
the  dim  li^t  of  an  olive-oil  lamp  was  all  that  was  available. 
There  was  no  plumbing  or  piping  of  any  kind  In  the  house, 
no  drainage,  and  consequently  no  sanitary  arrangements.  The 
water  supply  was  brought  in  jars  by  slaves  from  the  nearest 
well  or  flowing  spring. 
Sjo.  Deco-  The  floors  were  simply  of  dirt,  with  a  surface  of  pebbles 
equipment  tnunpcd  and  beaten  hard.  There  was  no  oil  paint,  and  a  plain 
water-color  wash,  such  as  we  call  caldmine,  might  be  used  on 
the  inside,  but  if  used  on  the  outside  would  soon  wash  off, 
exposing  the  mud  brick.  The  simplicity  lUid  bareness  of  the 
house  itself  were  in  noticeable  contrast  with  the  beautiful  funii- 
hire  which  the  Greek  craftsmen  were  now  producing  (beadi»ece, 
p.  350;  see  also  the  beautiful  chairs  in  Fig.  170).  Thcrewere 
many  metal  utensils,  among  which  the  ladies'  hand  mirrors  ol 
polished  bronze  were  common ;  and  most  numerous  of  all  were 
bvely  painted  jars,  vases,  and  dishes,  ak>ng  with  less  prcnt- 
tious  pottery  forming  the  household  "  crockciy."  For  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Greek  pottery  was  the  most  beautiful  ever 
produced  by  andent  man  (Fig.  164,  and  headpiece,  p.  550). 
''?  AihST"  "^^  ™*  ^™™  **  Acropolis  over  the  sea  of  tew  flat  roofe 
disclosed  not  a  single  chimney,  but  revealed  a  much  larger  dty 
than  formerly.  Though  not  laid  out  in  blocks,  the  dty  was 
about  ten  modem  city  blocks  wide  and  several  more  in  lei^A. 
The  streets  were  merely  lanes  or  alleys,  narrow  and  crooked, 
winding  between  the  bare  mud-brick  walls  of  the  low  houses 
standing  wall  to  walL  There  was  no  pavement,  nor  any  side- 
walk, and  a  stroll  through  the  town  after  a  rain  meant  wading 
through  the  mud.  All  household  rubbish  and  garbage  was 
thrown  directly  into  the  street,  and  there  was  no  system  of 
sewage.   When  one  passed  a  two-story  house  he  might  hear  a 
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warning  cry,  and  spring  out  of  the  way  barely  in  time  to  escape 
being  deluged  with  sweepings  or  filth  thrown  from  a  second- 
story  window.    The  few  weUs  and  fountains  fed  by  dty  water 
pipes  did  not  fumbh  enough 
water  to  flush  the  streets,  and 
tiiere  was  no  system  of  street 
cleaning.   During  the  hot  sum- 
mers of  the  south,  therefore, 
Athens  was   not   a   healthful 
place  of  residence. 

All  Athens  lived  out  of  doors.  > 

Athenian  life  was  beautifully 
simple  and  unpretentious,  es- 
pecially since  richly  embroidered 
and  colored  oriental  garments 
had  passed  away.  Almost  all 
citizens  now  appeared  in  the 
simple  white  garments  which 
we  of  modem  times  have  come 
to  associate  with  the  classical 
Greeks.  Gorgeous  costume  thus 
disappeared  in  Greece,  as  it  did 
among  w  in  the  days  of  our 
great  great-grandfatheiB.  Never- 
theless, the  man  of  el^ant  The  great  poet  stands  in  thought- 
.    ...  ■      ,  ^-      T  I        ,      ful  repose  in  an  attitude  of  ease, 

habits  gamed  a  practiced  hand  ^^^J  incidenully  reveals  the 
in  draping  his  costume,  and  was  wonderful  beauty  of  a  well-draped 
proud  of  the  gracefuhiess  and  GreeL  costume  (5  552).  The  figure 
..        -         ,.  -..        ,  .  ,        is    probably    our    moat    beautiful 

the  sweeping  Imes  with  which  ^^^^^  ^J^^^^^   ^„j  „  ^  ,„^^ 

he     could     arrange     its     folds  of  art  illustrates  the  sculpture  of 

(Fig.   180).  •*"*  fourth  century  B.C.,  (Jmost  a 
,— ,                                     ,          .  century  after  Pericles 

The    women  were  less   in-  '  SSJ- 

clined  to  give  up  the  old  finery,  for  unhappily  they  had  Utde 
to  think  about  but  dodies  and  housekeeping  (Fig.  170).  For 
Greek  citizens  still  kept  their  wives  in  the  background,  and 
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fli^  were  more  than  ever  mere  housekeepers.  They  had  no 
share  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  men,  could  not  appear  at 
their  social  meetings,  where  serious  conversation  was  earned 
on;  nor  were  they  permitted  to  witness  the  athletic  games  at 
Olympia.  Their  position  was  even  worse  than  in  the  Age  of 
the  lyrants  (§  4S0),  and  a  poetess  like  S^pbo  never  appeared 
again  among  the  later  Greeks. 

The  usual  house  had  no  garden  and  the  children  therefore 
^^hM™"  played  in  the  court,  running  about  with  toy  cart  and  dog 
or  enjoying  a  swing  at  the  hands  of  the  nurse.  There  were 
no  schools  for  the  girls,  but  when  the  boy  was  old  enou^ 
he  was  sent  to  school  in  chai^  of  an  old  slave  called  a 
"  pedagogue  "  (paidagi^os),  which  really  means  *'  leader  of  a 
child."  He  ranied  the  boy's  books  and  outfit  There  were 
no  schools  maintained  by  the  state  and  no  schoolbouses. 
School  was  conducted  in  his  own  house  by  some  poor  dtizen, 
who  had  peihaps  lost  his  means,  or  by  some  other  poor  per- 
son, perhaps  an  old  soldier  or  even  a  foreigner.  In  any  caie 
the  teacher  was  much  looked  down  upon.  He  received  to 
pay  from  the  parents ;  but  there  was  a  board  of  state  officials 
appointed  to  look  after  the  schools  and  to  see  l^t  nothing 
improper  was  taught. 
;.  Sub-  Without  special  education  for  his  work,  the  teacher  merely 

'^^^  taught  the  old-time  subjects  he  had  learned  in  his  own  youth 
without  change  (S  480).  Proficiency  in  music  was  regarded 
very  seriously  by  the  Greeks,  not  merely  for  entertainment  but 
also  and  chiefly  as  an  influence  toward  good  conduct  Be^des 
learning  to  read  and  write  as  of  oW  (S  480  and  Fig,  181),  the 
pupil  learned  by  heart  many  passages  from  die  okl  poets,  and 
here  and  there  a  boy  with  3  good  memory  could  repeat  Ae  en- 
tire Iliad  and  Odyssey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boys  still 
escaped  all  instruction  in  mathematics,  geography,  or  natutil 
science.  This  was  doubtless  a  welcOTne  exemption,  for  the 
masters  were  severe,  and  the  Greek  hoy  hated  bodi  sdiool 
and  schoofanastcr. 
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When  the  Adienian  lad  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  550,  Atub 
and  left  school,  he  was  received  as  a  dtizcn,  providing  that  ^ 
both  his  parents  were  of  Athenian  citizenship.   The  oath  which 


Fig.  181.  An  Athenian  School  in  the  Age  of  Pericles 

Tlieae  icenes  are  punted  around  the  center  of  a  shallow  bowl,  hence 
their  peculiar  ihape.  In  A  we  lee  at  the  left  a  music  teacher  seated  at 
hi«  lyre,  giving  a  lesson  to  the  lad  seated  before  him.  In  the  middle  sits 
a  teacher  of  reading  and  literature,  holding  an  open  roll  (Fig.  223)  from 
which  the  boy  standing  before  him  is  learning  a  poem.  Behind  the 
boy  aits  a  slave  (pedagogue)  (£  554)  who  brought  him  to  school  and 
carried  his  books.  In  B  we  have  at  the  left  a  singing  lesson,  aided  by 
the  flute  to  fix  the  tones.  In  the  middle  the  master  sits  correcting  an 
exerciae  handed  him  by  the  boy  standing  before  him,  while  behind  the 
boy  lits  the  slave  (pedagogue)  as  before 

he  took  was  a  solemn  reminder  of  the  obligations  he  now 
assutned.  It  had  been  composed  by  Solon,  and  it  called  upon 
the  youth  "  never  to  disgrace  his  sacred  arms ;  never  to  forsake 
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his  comrade  in  the  ranks,  but  to  fight  for  the  sacred  temples 

and  the  common  welfare,  whether  alone  or  with  others;  to 

leave  his  country  not  in  a  worse,  but  in  a  better  state  than  k 

found  it ;  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws  and  to  defend 

them  against  attack ;  finally  to  hold  in  honor  the  religion  of 

his  country." 

5S7.  Incom-         The  youth  then  spent  a  year  in  garrison  duly  at  the  harbor 

imiiS^*"      of  Pirseus,  where  he  was  put  through  military  drill    Then  at 

"^^  nineteen  the  young  recruits  received  spear  and  shield,  given  tt 

each  by  the  State.    Thereupon  they  marched  to  the  theater  and 

entered  the  orchestra  circle,  where  they  were  presented  to  tht 

citizen?  of  Athens  assembled  in  the  theater  before  the  play. 

Another  year  of  garrison  service  on  the  frontier  of  Attica 

usually  completed  the  young  man's  military  service,  althoi^ 

some  of  the  recruits,  whose  means  permitted,  joined  the  small 

body  of  select  Athenian  cavalry. 

SsS.  Athletic        On  completion  of  his  military  service,   if  the  wealth  and 

AcadcTTiy  and  Station  of  his  family  permitted,  the  Athenian  youth  was  more 

Lyceum  (j,an  ever  devoted  to  the  new  athletic  fields  in  the  beautihd 

open  country  outside  the  city  walls.    On  the  north  of  Athens, 

outside  the  Dipylon  Gate,  was  the  field  known  as  the  Acaden^- 

It  had  been  adomed  by  Cimon,  who  gave  great  attention  to 

the  olive  groves,  and,  with  its  shady  w<Jks  and  seats  for  loui^ers, 

it  became  a  place  where  the  Atheniajis  loved  to  spend  their  idle 

hours.   On  the  east  of  the  city  there  was  another  similar  athletic 

ground  known  as  the  Lyceum.    The  later  custom  of  hotdirg 

courses  of  instructive  lectures  in  these  places  (S  759)  finally 

resulted  in  giving  to  the  words  "  academy  "  and  "  lyceum  "  Ae 

associations  which  they  now  possess  for  us. 

™.  Therth-       The  chicf  events   were   boxing,   wrestling,  running,   jump- 

the  GtcEki      ing<    casting  the   javelin,    and    throwing    the    disk.     Omittmg 

the  boxing,  the  remaining   events    formed   a   fivefold   matcb 

called  the  pentathlon,  which  it  was  a  great  honor  to  win  at 

Otympia.    The  earliest  contest  established  at  Otympia  seons 

to  have   been    a   two-hundred-yard   dash,    whKh  the  Greeks 
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called  a  stadion,  that  is,  ^  hundred  Greek  feet.  Many  other 
contests  were  added  to  this,  and  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  box- 
ing,  or  boxing  and  wrestling  combined,  the  pentathlon,  chariot 
racing,  and  horseback  races  made  up  a  prt^ram  in  which  all 
Greek  youths  were  anxious  to  gain  distinction  (S  479).  A 
generation  later  some  of  the  philosophers  severely  criticized 
the  Greeks  for  giving  far  too  much  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  athletic  pursuits. 

But  other  p>astime3  less  worthy  were  common.  An  hour  or  5S0.  Sodal 
two  of  gossip  with  his  friends  in  the  market  place  often  preceded  ^veninu 
the  Greek  youth's  daily  visit  to  the  athletic  grounds.  The  after- 
noon might  be  passed  in  dawdling  about  in  the  barber  shop 
or  dropping  in  at  some  drinking  resort  to  shake  dice  or  venture 
a  few  drachmas  in  other  games  of  chance.  As  the  shadows 
lengthened  in  the  market  place  he  frequently  joined  a  company 
of  young  men  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Often  followed 
by  heavy  drinking  of  wine  and  much  singing  with  the  lyre,  such 
a  dinner  m^ht  break  up  in  a  drunken  carouse  leading  to  harum- 
scarum  escapades  upon  the  streets,  that  in  our  time  would  cause 
the  arrest  of  the  company  for  disorderly  conduct 

Section  55.   Higher  Education,  Science,  and  the 
Training  gained  by  State  Service 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  serious-minded  men,  to  whom  561,  Coming 
such  dinners  meant  delightful  conversation  with  their  com-  sopbim 
panions  on  art,  literature,  musiq  or  personal  conduct  Such 
life  among  the  Athenians  had  now  been  quickened  by  the 
appearance  of  more  modem  private  teachers  called  Sophists, 
a  class  of  new  and  clever-witted  lecturers  who  wandered  from 
dty  to  city.  Many  a  bright  youth  who  had  finished  his  music, 
reading,  and  writing  at  the  old-fashioned  private  school  (§  554) 
annoyed  his  father  t^  insisting  that  such  schooling  was  not 
enough  and  by  demanding  money  to  pay  for  a  course  of 
lectures  deUvered  by  one  of  these  new  teachers. 
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501.  Higba  For  the  first  time  a  hi^wr  education  waa  thus  open  to  young 
offered'^  TO™  who  had  hitherto  thought  of  little  more  than  a  victory  in 
ihe  SoptuMi  jjjg  Olympic  games  or  a  fine  appearance  when  parading  with 
the  crack  cavahy  of  Athens.  The  appearance  of  these  new 
teachers  therefore  marked  a  new  age  in  the  history  of  the 
Greeks,  but  especially  in  that  of  Athens.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Sophists  recognized  the  importance  of  eFFective  public 
speaking  in  addressing  the  large  citizen  juries  {%  518)  or  in 
speaking  before  the  Assembly  of  the  people.  The  So^dusis 
therefore  taught  rhetoric  and  oratory  with  great  success,  and 
many  a  father  who  had  no  gift  of  speech  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  son  a  practiced  public  speaker.  It  was  throu^  the 
teaching  of  the  Sophbts  also  that  the  first  successful  writing 
of  Greek  prose  began.  At  the  same  time  they  really  founded 
the  study  of  language,  which  was  yet  to  become  grammar 
(§  753)-  They  also  taught  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and 
the  young  men  of  Athens  for  the  first  time  b^;an  to  team  a 
little  natural  science.  Thus  the  truths  which  Greek  philosopheis 
had  b^un  to  observe  in  the  days  of  Thales  (SS  492-495)  were, 
after  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  b^jinning  to  ^read  among  the 
people. 
^  The  In  these  new  ideas  the  fathers  were  unable  to  follow  tbeii 

revolution '  sons.  When  a  father  of  that  day  found  in  the  hands  of  his  soi 
fj^^  '*'  a  book  by  one  of  the  great  Sophists,  which  b^;an  with  a  state- 
md  dd  ment  doubting  the  existence  of  the  gods,  the  new  teachings 

seemed  impious.  The  old-fashioned  citizen  could  at  least  vote 
for  the  banishment  of  such  impious  teachers  and  the  burning 
of  their  books,  although  he  heard  that  they  were  read  aloud  ii 
the  houses  of  the  greatest  men  of  Athens.  Indeed,  some  of  die 
leading  Sophists  were  friends  of  Pericles,  who  stepped  in  and 
tried  to  help  them  when  they  were  prosecuted  for  thdr  teach- 
ings. The  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  mind  of 
Thales  (§  495)  was  now  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  evci- 
mcreasing  numbers  of  Greeks,  and  the  situatkin  was  yet  to 
grow  decidedly  worse  in  the  opinion  of  old-fashioaed  folk. 
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In  spite  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  due  to  the  Sophists,  the  504.  LKk 
average  Athenian's  acquaintance  with  science  was  still  very  knlvledn 
limited.  This  gave  him  great  trouble  in  the  measurement  of  "u*™^ 
time.  He  sdU  called  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  "  time  of  meMuremoit 
full  market,"  and  the  Egyptian  shadow  dock  in  the  market 
place  had  not  yet  led  him  to  speak  of  an  hour  of  the  day  by 
number,  as  the  ^yptians  had  been  doing  for  a  thousand  years. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  length  of  a  citizen's  speedl 
before  the  law-court,  it  was  done  by  allowing  him  to  speak  as 
long  as  it  took  a  given  measure  of  water  to  run  out  of  a  jar 
with  a  small  bole  in  it.  The  Greeks  sdll  used  the  moon-months, 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  insert  an  extra  month  every  third, 
fifth,  and  eighth  year  (3  150).  To  be  sure,  they  had  often  seen 
on  the  Fnyx,  where  the  Assembly  met  (Fig.  179),  a  strange- 
looking  tablet  bearing  a  new  calendar,  set  up  t^  a  builder  and 
engineer  named  Meton.  This  man  had  computed  the  length  of 
the  year  with  only  half  an  hour's  error.  He  had  then  devised 
his  new  calendar  with  a  year  still  made  up  of  moon-months,  but 
so  devcily  arranged  that  the  last  day  of  the  last  moon-month  in 
every  nineteenth  year  would  also  be  the  last  day  of  the  year  as 
measured  by  the  sun.  But  all  this  was  quite  beyond  the  average 
citizen's  puzzled  mind.  The  archons  too  shook  their  heads  at 
it  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  The  old  inconvenient, 
inaccurate  moon-month  calendar,  with  three  thirteen-month 
years  in  every  dght  years,  was  quite  good  enough  for  them 
and  continued  in  use. 

Individual  scientists  continued  to  make  important  discoveries.  505.  Png- 
One  of  them  now  taught  that  the  sun  was  a  glowing  mass  of  "OTMny^d 
stone  "  kuger  than  the  Peloponnesus."    He  maintained  also  ) 
that  the  moon  received  its  light  from  the  sun,  that  it  had 
mountains  and  valleys  like  the  earth,  and  that  it  was  inhalnted 
by  living  creatures.    Travel  was  difficult,  for  there  were  no 
passenger  ships.    Except  rough  carts  or  wagons,  there  wctc 
DO    conveyances   t^   land.    The   roads   were   bad,  and   the 
traveler  went  on  foot  or  rode  a  horse.   Nevertheless,  Greeks 
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with  means  were  now  b^inning  to  travel  more  frequend;^ 
This,  however,  was  for  information ;  travel  for  pleasure  was 
Still  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  future.  From  long  journeys 
in  Egypt,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  Herodotus  returned  with 
much  information  regarding  these  lands.  His  map  (p.  360) 
showed  that  the  Red  Sea  connected  with  the  Indian  Ocean, 
a  fact  unknown  to  his  predecessor  Hecatfeus  (see  map,  p.  3 19). 


Map  of  the  Woruj  according  to  Herodotus 

The  scientists  were  still  much  puzzled  by  the  cold  of  the  north 
and  the  warmth  of  the  south,  a  curious  difference  whi<di  they 
could  not  yet  explain. 

Although  without  the  microscope  or  the  assistance  of  chemis- 
try, medicine  nevertheless  made  progress.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Greek  physicians  rejected  the  older  belief  that  disease  was 
caused  by  evil  demons,  and  endeavored  to  find  the  tutttrui 
causes  of  the  ailment  To  do  this  they  sought  to  understand 
the  organs  of  the  body.  They  had  already  discovered  that  the 
brain  was  the  organ  of  thought,  but  the  arterial  system,  the 
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dTctilation  of  the  bkmd,  and  the  nervous  system  were  still  en- 
tirely unknown.  Without  a  Imowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  surgery  was  unable  to  attempt  amputation,  but  other- 
wise it  made  much  progress.  The  greatest  physician  of  the 
time  was  Hippocrates,  and  he  became  the  founder  of  scientific 
medicine.  The  fame  of  Gredc  medicine  was  such  that  the 
Persian  king  called  a  Greek  physician  to  his  court 

Just  at  the  close  of  Pericles'  life,  in  the  midst  of  national  s^.  Prog- 
calamities,  the  historian  Herodotus,  who  had  long  been  at  woHc  huwiy 
«i  his  history,  finally  published  his  great  work.  It  was  a  history  JJj^JS^ 
of  the  world  so  told' that  the  glorious  leadership  of  Athens 
would  be  dear  to  all  Greeks  and  would  show  them  that  to  her 
the  Hellenes  owed  their  deliverance  from  Persia.   Throughout 
Greece  it  created  a  deep  impression,  and  so  tremendous  was  its 
effect  in  Athens  that,  in  spite  of  the  financial  drain  of  war,  the 
Athenians  voted  Herodotus  a  reward  of  ten  talents,  some 
twelve  thousand  dollars.    In  this  earliest  histoiy  of  the  worid 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  Herodotus  traced  the  course  of 
events  as  he  believed  them  to  be  directed  by  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  as  prophesied  in  their  divine  oracles.    There  was 
little  or  no  effort  to  explain  historical  events  as  the  result  of 
natural  processes. 

Bewies  the  instruction  received  from  the  Sophists  by  many  5U.  Edu- 
young'  men,  their  constant  share  in  public  affairs  was  giving  di«dpline 
them  an  experience  which  greatly  assisted  in  producing  an  in-  E^f^^SL 
telligent  body  of  ddzens.    In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  citi- 
zens learned  to  carry  on  the  daily  business  of  the  government 
On  some  days  also  as  many  as  six  thousand  dtizens  m^ht  be 
serving  as  jurors  (§  52S),   This  service  alone  meant  that  one 
dtizen  in  five  was  engaged  in  duties  which  sharpened  his  wits 
and  gave  him  some  training  in  legal  and  business  affairs.    At 
tbe  same  time  such  duties  kept  constantly  in  the  dtizen's  mind 
his  obligations  toward  the  State  and  community-. 

This  led  many  dtizens  to  surprisingly  generous  contributions. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  dtizen  to  undertake  the  entire 
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equipnient  of  a  warship  except  the  hull  and  Spars,  though  tins 
service  may  have  been  compulsoiy.  At  national  festivals  a 
wealthy  nian  would  sometimes  furnish  a  costiy  dinner  for  all  Ae 
members  of  his  "  tribe."  The  chonises  for  pubHc  perfonnances, 
especially  at  the  theater,  were  organized  by  private  citizens,  who 
paid  for  their  training  and  for  their  costumes  at  great  expense 
(Fig.  190).  We  know  of  one  citizen  who  spent  in  the  volunCaiy 
support  of  feasts  and  choruses  in  nine  years  no  less  than  four- 
teen thousand  dollars,  a  coimlerable  fortune  in  those  days. 

Public  festivals  maintained  by  the  State  also  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  lives  of  all  Athenians.  Every  spring  at  the 
ancient  Feast  of  Dionysus  (§  483)  the  greatest  play-writers  eadi 
submitted  three  tragedies  and  a  comedy  to  be  played  in  the 
theater  for  a  prize  given  hy  the  State,  All  Athens  streamed  to 
the  theater  to  see  them.  Many  other  State  festivals,  cdebiated 
with  muac  and  gayety,  filled  the  year  with  holidays  so  numcroiB 
that  they  fell  every  six  or  seven  days.  The  great  Stale  feast, 
called  the  Panathettaa,  occurred  every  four  years.  A  briDiaot 
procession  made  up  of  the  smart  young  Athenian  cavaliy, 
groups  of  dignified  government  officials,  priests  and  sacriikia] 
animals,  marched  with  mu^  and  rejoicing  across  the  market 
place,  carrying  a  beautiful  new  robe  embroidered  by  the  women 
of  Athens  for  the  goddess  Athena.  The  procession  mardied  to 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  robe  was  delivered  to  the  goddess 
amid  splendid  sacrifices  and  impressive  ceremonies.  Coiitestf 
in  music  and  in  athledc  games,  war  dances  and  a  r^atta  in 
the  channel  off  Salamis,  served  to  furnish  entertainment  for  the 
multitude  which  flocked  to  Athens  for  the  great  feast. 

Section  56.    Art  and  Literature 

, Although  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  leadership  of  Perido 

t^mperial      "^"^  burdened  with  the  Spartan  and  Per^an  wars,  the  higbtf 

i^li ''"    ^^  of  Athens  continued  to  unfold.   Under  influences  like  those 

we  have  been  discussing^  a  new  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  Stat^ 
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£scemed  nowhere  else  in  the  worid  before  this  age,  caught  the 
iinagioation  of  poet  and  painter,  of  sculptor  and  architect ;  and 
not  of  these  alone,  but  also  of  the  humblest  artisan  and  trades- 
man,  as  all  classes  alike  took  [>art  in  the  common  life  of  the 
commiuiity.  Music,  the  .drama,  art,  and  architecture  were  pro- 
foundly inspired  by  this  new  and  exalted  vision  of  the  State,  and 
the  citizen  found  great  works  of  art  so  inspired  thrust  into  the 
for^px>und  of  his  life. 

We  can  still  follow  the  Athenian  ddzen  and  note  a  few  of  573.  Piindng 
die  noble  monuments  that  met  his  eye  as  he  went  about  the 
Dew  Athens  which  Pericles  was  creating.  When  he  wandered 
into  the  maricet  pbce  and  stood  chatting  with  his  friends  under 
the  shade  of  the  plane  trees,  he  found  at  several  points  colon- 
naded pordies  looking  out  upon  the  market  One  of  these, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  d^  by  Cimon's  family,  was 
called  the  "  Painted  Porch  " ;  for  the  wall  behind  the  columns 
bore  paintings  by  Polygnotus,  an  artist  from  one  of  the  is- 
land possessions  of  Athens,  a  gift  of  the  painter  to  the  Athe- 
nians, depicting  their  glorious  victory  at  Marathon.  Here  in 
splendid  panorama  was  a  vision  of  the  heroic  devotion  of  the 
fathers.  In  the  thick  of  the  fray  the  dtizen  might  pick  out  the 
figure  of  Themistodes,  of  Miltiades,  of  Callimachus,  who  fell 
in  the  battle,  of  .i^schylus  the  great  tragic  poet  He  could  see 
the  host  of  the  fle«ng  Persians  and  perhaps  hear  some  oU 
man  tell  how  the  brother  of  ^schyhis  seized  and  tried  to  stop 
one  of  the  Persian  boats  drawn  up  on  the  beadi,  and  how  a 
desperate  Persian  raised  his  ax  and  slashed  off  the  hand  of  the 
brave  Greek.  Perhaps  among  the  group  of  eager  listeners  he 
noticed  one  questioning  the  veteran  carefully  and  making  full 
notes  of  all  that  he  could  learn  from  the  graybcard.  The  ques- 
tioner was  Herodotus,  collecting  from  survivors  the  tale  of  the 
Persian  wars  for  his  great  history  (§  567). 


Behind  the  dtizen  rose  a  low  hill,  known  as  "  Market  HiU," 


Shi 


around  which  were  grouped  plain,  bare  government  buildings,  torgovem- 
Here  were  the  assembly  rooms  of  the  Areopagiu  (9  528)  and  """  °*'^ 
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the  CouncQ  of  Five  Hundred.  The  Coundl's  Committee  of 
Kfy  (§  528),  carrying  on  the  current  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, also  had  its  offices  here.  The  citizen  recalled  how,  as  a 
member  of  this  Council,  he  had  lived  here  for  over  a  month 
while  serving  on  that  committee  and  had  taken  his  meals  in 
the  building  before  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  along 
with  the  Athenian  victors  in  the  Olympic  games  and  other 
deserving  citizens  who  were  thus  pensioned  by  the  govern- 
ment In  spite  of  the  growing  sentiment  for  the  gbry  of  the 
State,  these  plain  buildings,  like  the  Athenian  houses,  were  all 
built  of  sun-dried  mud  brick  or,  at  most,  of  roiigh  rubble.  The 
klea  of  great  and  beautiful  buildings  for  the  offices  of  the 
government  was  still  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean  woHd, 
and  no  such  building  yet  existed  in  Europe. 

The  sentiment  toward  the  State  was  so  mingled  with  rever-  S74-  The 
ence  for  the  gods  who  protected  the  State  that  patriotism  Eu^iogt 
was  itself  a  deeply  religious  feeling.    Hence  the  great  pubbc  ""  ""I*** 
buildings  of  Greece  were  temples  and  not  quarters  for  the 
offices  of  the  govenunent.     As  the  citizen  turned  from  the 
Painted  Porch,  therefore,  he  might  observe  crossing  the  market 

*  In  this  view  we  stand  inside  the  wall  of  Themistocles,  near  tbe 
Dipylon  Gate  in  the  Potters'  Quarter  (s«e  plan,  p.  351).  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  legendary  unifier  of  Attica,  whom 
all  Athenians  honored  as  a  god,  and  to  whom  thia  temple  was  long 
•apposed  (perhaps  wrongly)  to  have  been  erected.  It  is  built  of  Pen- 
telic  mEU'bie  and  was  finished  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Pericles; 
but  DOW,  after  twenty-three  hundred  years  or  more,  it  is  still  the  best 
preserved  of  all  ancient  Greek  buildings.  Above  the  houses,  at  the  ex- 
treme right,  may  be  seen  one  comer  of  the  httl  called  the  Areopagut 
(see  plan,  p.  351).  often  called  Mars'  Hill.  It  was  probably  here  that  the 
apostle  Paul  {j  1068)  preached  in  Athens  (see  Acts  xvii).  The  buildbgs 
we  see  on  the  Acropolis  are  all  ruins  of  the  structures  erected  after  the 
place  hadbeenlaidwaatebythe  Persians (§512).  The  Parthenon(S 576), 
in  the  niiddle  of  the  hill  (see  Fig,  183),  shows  the  gaping  hole  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  a  Turkish  powder  raagarine  ignited  by  a  Venetian 
•hell  in  1687,  when  the  entire  central  portion  of  the  biuldingwas  blown 
out.  The  space  between  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  Areopagus,  and 
the  Acropolis  was  largely  occupied  by  the  market  place  of  Athens 
(I  57a,  and  plan,  p.  35*). 
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many  a  creaking  wagon,  heavily  loaded  with  white  blocks 
of  marble  for  a  new  and  sdll  unfinished  temple  of  Theseui 
(Fig.  1S2),  the  hero^od,  who,  as  the  Athenians  thought,  had 
once  united  Attica  into  a  single  nation, 
mt  Plan*  Above  him  towers  the  height  of  the  Acropolis,  about  one 

for  the  rciio-  thousand  feet  in  length,  two  of  our  ci^  blodcs  (Figs.  182  and 
Acropoiii'"  '83).  There,  on  its  summit,  had  always  been  the  dwelling 
place  of  Athena,  whose  arm  was  ever  stretched  out  in  protec- 
tion over  her  beloved  Athens.  But  for  long  years  after  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Persians,  the  Acropolis  rose  smoke-blackened  oi*er 
the  rebuilt  houses  of  the  dty,  and  no  temple  of  Athena  ap- 
peared to  replace  the  old  building  of  Pisistratus,  which  the 
Persians  had  burned.  Now  at  last  Pericles  has  imdertaken  the 
restoration  of  the  andent  shrines  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
and  beauty  before  unknown  anywhere  in  the  Greek  world.  Hfa 
sumptuous  plans  have  demanded  an  expense  of  about  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  far  exceedii^  any 
such  public  outlay  ever  heard  of  among  the  Creeks.  As  he 
passes  the  Market  Hill,  where  the  Areopagus  meets,  the  citizen 
remembers  the  discontented  mutterings  of  the  old  men  in  this 
andent  Council  as  they  heard  of  these  vast  expenses,  and  he 
smiles  in  satisfaction  as  he  reflects  that  this  unprc^resdve  old 
body,  once  so  powerful  in  Athenian  affairs,  has  been  deprived 
of  all  power  to  obstruct  the  will  of  the  people.  From  here  be 
also  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  Pnyx  (Fig.  179),  where  he  has 
heard  Perides  make  one  eloquent  speech  after  another  in  sup- 
port of  his  new  building  plans  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  he  recalls  with  what  enthusiasm  the  dtizens  voted 
to  adopt  them. 
St6.  The  As  he  looks  up  at  the  gleaming  marble  shafts,  he  feels  that 

Lhe  AcropolU  the  architectural  splendor  now  crowning  the  Acropolis  is  the 
work  of  the  Athenian  people,  a  world  of  new  beau^  in  the 
creation  of  which  every  Athenian  dtizen  has  had  a  voice. 
Here  before  him  rise  the  imposing  marble  colonnades  of  the 
magnificent  monumental  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  (Fig.  183^ 
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Fig.  183.   Restoration  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis 

The  lower  entrance  {A)  is  ot  Roman  date.  Beyond  it  we  have  on  the 
right  the  graceful  little  Temple  of  Victory  |£,  Bud  see  headpiece,  p.  37S), 
while  before  us  rises  the  colonnaded  -entrance  building  [C]  designed 
by  Mnesicles  ({  576).  As  we  pass  through  it  we  stand  beside  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Athena  {D)  hy  Phidias  (S  577},  beyond  which  ai  the 
left  is  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  tt^e  Erechtheum  (/'and  g  644).  To  the 
right,  along  the  south  edge  of  the  hill,  is  the  wonderful  temple  of  the 
Parthenon  (£)  (Fig.  185,  and  Plate  IV,  p.  380).  Its  farther  comer  looks 
down  uponthetheater(ff)  (Fig.  189).  The oihertheatet-like building (/) 
in  the  foreground  ■■  a  concert  hatl,  built  by  Herodes  Atticus,  a  wealihy 
citizen,  in  Roman  times  (second  century  a.d.).  ffis  the  foundation  of  an 
ancient  temple  (now  destroyed)  older  than  the  present  Parthenon 

It  is  Still  unfinished,  and  the  architect  Mnesicles,  with  a  roll  of 
plans  under  his  ann,  is  perhaps  at  the  moment  directing  a  group 
of  workmen  to  their  task.  He  is  begiiming  to  employ  a  new 
Mtf]c  of  column,  called  the  Ionic  (Fig.  184);  it  is  lighter  and 
more  ornate  than  the  statety  Doric:  The  tinkle  of  many  distant 
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Fig.  184.  The  Ionic  Column  and  its  Oriental  Predecessors 

(After  Puchstein) 
^  U  a  column  of  wood  as  used  in  houses  and  shrine*  In  Egypt  (fifteenth 
century  B.C.);  notice  at  the  top  of  A  the  lily  with  the  ends  of  the  petals 
rolled  over  jn  spirals  called  velulei.  B  is  part  of  a  wall  with  beauti- 
fully decorative  designs  in  colored  glaied  brick  from  the  throne  room 
of  Nebuchadnezxar  at  Babylon  (Fig.  no);  on  this  wail  we  see  the  ume 
lily  design  appearing  twice.  D  shows  us  a  capital  used  in  the  begin- 
nings of  Greek  architecture  in  Asia  Minor,  with  the  lily  petals  fonmng 
the  volutes  rolled  further  over  but  still  showing  its  relationship  with  A. 
This  process  is  carried  so  far  in  F,  a  capital  dug  up  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  lily.  H  finally  shows  us  the  fuUj 
developed  Ionic  column,  in  which  the  volutes  hardly  resemble  wiy 
longer  the  lily  from  which  they  came.  This  column  (H)  is  taken  from 
the  colonnade  of  the  Temple  of  Victory  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
(headpiece,  p.  378).  Examples  of  this  style  of  column  ue 
in  our  own  public  buildings 
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hammers  from  the  height  above  tells  where  the  stonecutters  are 
shaping  the  marble  blodcs  for  the  still  unfinished  Parthenon,  a 
noble  temple  dedicated  to  Athena  (Figs.  183,  185,  and  Plate  IV, 
p.  378);  and  there,  too,  the  people  often  sec  Pericles  intently 
inspecting  the  building,  as  Phidias  the  sculptor  and  Icttnus  the 
architect  of  the  building  pace  up  and  down  the  inclosure,  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  these  wondrous 
Gfeek  buiklings  architect  and  sculptor  work  hand  m  hand. 

Phidias  is  the  greatest  of  the  sculptors  at  Athens.  In  a  long  577.  Fhidiu 
band  of  carved  marble  extending  entirely  around  the  foui  sides  turea  of^*^ 
of  the  Parthenon,  at  the  top  inside  the  colonnades  (Plate  IV,  P»«li™<" 
p.  J7i>).  Phidias  and  his  pupils  have  portrayed,  as  in  a  glorified 
vision,  the  sovereign  people  of  Athens  moving  in  the  stately 
processbn  (Fig,  186)  of  the  Pan-Athenaic  festival  (S  570). 
To  be  sure,  these  are  not  individual  portraits  of  actual  Athenian 
folk,  but  only  types  which  lived  in  the  exalted  vision  of  the 
sculptor,  and  not  on  the  streets  of  Athens.  But  such  sculpture 
had  never  been  seen  before.  How  different  is  the  supreme 
beauty  of  these  perfect  human  forms  from  the  cruder  figures 
which  adorned  the  temple  burned  by  the  Persians.  The  citizen 
has  seen  the  shattered  fragments  of  these  older  works  cleared 
away  and  covered  with  rubbish  when  the  architects  leveled  off 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.*  In^e  the  new  temple  gleams 
the  colossal  figure  of  Athena,  wrought  by  the  cunning  hand  of 
Phidias  in  gold  and  ivoiy.  Even  from  the  city  below  the  citizen 
can  discern,  touched  with  bright  colors,  the  heroic  figures  of 
the  gods  with  which  Phidias  has  tilled  the  triangular  gable  ends 
of  the  building  (Fig.  185).  Out  in  the  open  area  behitid  the 
colonnaded  entrance  rises  another  great  work  of  Phidias,  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena,  seventy  feet  high  as  it  stands 
on  its  tall  base  (Fig.  183,  D).  With  shield  and  spear  the  goddess 
Stands,  the  gracious  protectress  of  Athens,  and  the  glittering 
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point  of  her  g^ed  spear  can  be  seen  shining  like  a  beacon 
far  across  the  land,  even  by  the  saibrs  as  they  round  the 
southern  tip  of  Attica  (see  map,  p.  ,'^51)  and  sail  homewaid. 


Fig.  i8j.   Restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  as  it  was  in  tub 

Fifth  Century  b.c.  (After  Thiersch  and  Michaelis) 
This  is  the  noble  temple  of  Athena  erected  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
(Fig.  183,  £)  by  Fcriclcs  with  the  architect  Ictinus  and  the  sculptor 
Phidias  (5  576).  The  restoration  shows  us  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  Doric  colonnades  as  they  were  when  they  left  the  hands  of  the 
builders.  In  Plate  IV,  p.  378,  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  same  colon- 
nades as  they  are  to-day.  after  the  explosion  of  the  Turkish  powder 
magazine,  the  effect  of  which  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  i8j.  The  gable 
ends  each  contained  a  triangular  group  of  sculpture  depicting  the 
birth  of  Athena  and  her  struggle  with  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea,  (or 
possession  of  Attica.  The  wonderful  frieze  of  Phidias  (Fig.  l$6  and 
§  577)  extended  around  the  building  inside  the  colonnade*  at  the  top 
of  the  wall 

In  spite  of  the  Sophists  {§  563),  these  are  the  gods  to  whom 
the  faith  of  the  Athenian  people  still  reverently  looks  up.  Have 
not  Athena  and  these  gods  raised  the  power  of  Athens  to  tbe 
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This  vonderful  statue  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  Hera  temple  m 
Olympia  (headpiece,  p.  995),  and  is  one  oE  the  few  original  worlci  of  the 
great  Greek  sculptors  found  in  Greece.  Nearly  all  such  Greek  originaU 
have  perished,  and  we  know  them  only  in  Roman  copies  (5  ioS3t-  In  *>'s  up- 
lifted light  hand  (now  broken  off)  the  god  probably  held  a  bunch  of  grapet 
with  which  he  was  amusing  the  child  (}  648) 
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imperial  position  which  she  now  occupies?  Do  not  all  the 
dtizens  recall  ^schylus'  drama  "  The  Persians "  ?  It  told 
tat  stoiy  of  the  glorious  victory  of  Salainis,  and  in  it  the 
memories  of  the  great  deliverance  from  Persian  conquest  were 
enshrined.  How  that  tremendous  day  of  Salamis  was  made 
to  live  ^ain  in  the  imposing  picture  which  the  poet's  genius 
brought  before  them,  discbsing  the  mighty  purpose  of  the  gods 
to  save  Hellas  I 

As  he  skirts  the  sheer  precipice  of  the  Acropolb  the  citiMn  579.  Theater 
reaches  the  theater  (see  plan,  p.  352,  and  Fig,  183,  H\  where  "  '*^  ' 
he  finds  the  people  are  already  entering,  for  the  Feast  of  Diony- 
sus (5  570)  has  arrived.  Only  yesterday  he  and  his  neighbors 
received  from  the  State  treasury  the  money  for  their  adiiiission. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  feel  that  the  theater  and  all  that 
is  done  there  belong  to  the  people,  and  not  the  less  as  the 
dtizen  looks  down  upon  the  orchestra  circle  and  recognizes 
his  friends  and  neighbors  and  their  sons  in  the  chorus  for 
that  day's  performance.  The  seats  are  of  wood,  and  they 
occupy  the  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  Hence  they 
are  not  elevated  on  timbers,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
falling  and  killing  the  spectators  as  they  once  did  when  the 
theater  was  a  temporary  structure  in  the  market  place,  in  the 
days  of  the  citizen's  grandfather.  All  the  citizens  have  turned 
out,  induding  some  less  worthy  and  intelligent,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  indulge  in  cat-calls,  or  pelt  the  actors  with  food,  if 
the  play  displeases  them.  The  play  wouM  seem  strange  enough 
to  us,  for  there  is  little  or  no  scenery;  and  the  actors,  who  are 
always  men,  wear  grotesque  masks,  a  survival  of  old  days 
(S  483).  The  narrative  is  largely  carried  on  in  song  by  the 
ciiorus  (5  483),  but  this  is  varied  by  the  dialogue  of  the  actors, 
and  the  whole  is  not  unlike  an  opera. 

A  play  of  Sophocles  (Fig.  180)  is  on,  and  the  citizen's  neigh-  580.  Sopho- 
bor  in  the  next  seat  leans  over  to  tell  him  how  as  a  lad  many 
years  ago  he  stood  on  the  shore  of  Salamis,  whither  his  family 
had  fled  (S  512),  and  as  they  looked  down  upon  the  destruction 
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of  the  Persian  fleet  this  same  Sophocles,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was 
in  the  crowd  looking  on  with  the  rest    How  deeply  must  the 
events  of  that  tragic  day  have  sunk  into  the  poet's  soull  For 
does  he  not  see  the  will  of  the  gods  in  all  that  happens  to  men? 
Does  he  not  celebrate  the  stem  decree  of  Zeus  cvetywhert 
hanging  over  human  life,  at  the  same  time  that  he  uplifts  his 
audience  to  adore  the  splen- 
dor of  Zeus,  however  dark 
the   destiny   he   lays    upon 
men?    For    Sophocles  still 
believes  in  the  gods,  and  is 
no   friend   of  the   Sophbts. 
Hence  the  citizen  feels  dut 
Sophocles  is  a  veritable  voice 
of  the  people,  exalting  (he 
old  gods  in  the  new  time. 
Moreover,   in  place  of  the 
former  two,  Sophocles  has 
three  actors  in  his  plays,  a 
change  which  makes  them 
more  interesting  and  full  of 
action.    Even  old  ^schyius 
yielded    to    this    innovatioii 
once  before  he  died.  Yet  Kio 
much  innovation  is  also  un- 
welcome to  the  citizen. 
The  citizen  feels  this  es 
pecially  if  it  is  one  of  the  new  sensational  plays  of  Euripides 
which  is  presented.   Euripides  (Fig.  i88)  is  the  son  of  a  farmer 
who  lives  over  on  the  island  of  SaJamis  (Fig.  177).  He  has  for 
some  time  been  presenting  piays  at  the  spring  competition 
(5  570).   He  is  a  friend  and  companion  of  the  Sophists,  and 
in  matters  of  religion  his  mind  is  shadowed  with  doubis. 
His  new  plays  are  all  inwrought  with  problems  and  mental 
struggle  regarding  the  gods,  and  tbev  have   raised  a  greal 


The  name  of  the  poet  {%  581)  ia  en- 
graved in  Greek  letters  along  the 
lower  edge  of  Ihc  bust 
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many  questions  and  doubts  which  the  citizen  has  never  been 
able  to  banish  from  his  own  mind  since  he  heard  thera. 
The  citizen  detennines  diat  he  will  use  all  the  influence  he  has 
to  prevent  the  plays  of  Euripides  from  winning  the  prize.  In- 
deed, Sophocles  suits  all  the  old-fashioned  folk,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  Euripides  has  been  able  to  cany  off  the  prize,  in 
spite  of  his  great  abili^.  The  citizen  feels  some  anxiety  as  he 
realizes  that  his  own  son  and  most  of  the  other  young  men  of 
his  set  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Euripides.  They  constant^ 
read  his  plays  and  talk  them  over  with  the  Sophists, 

The  great  tragedies  were  given  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  gSi.  Com 
afternoon  the  people  were  ready  for  less  serious  entertainment, 
such  as  the  comedy  offered.  Out  of  the  old-time  masques  and 
burlesque  frolics  of  the  village  communities  at  country  feasts 
the  comedy  had  developed  into  a  stage  performance,  with  aU 
the  uproarious  antics  of  the  unbridled  comedian.  The  pl^- 
writer  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  the  greatest  dignitaries  of 
the  State.  Even  Pericles  was  not  spared,  and  great  philosophers, 
or  serious-minded  writers  like  Euripides,  were  shown  in  absurd 
caricatures  and  made  irresistibly  ridiculous  on  the  stage,  while  the 
multitudes  of  Athens  vented  their  delight  in  roars  of  laughter 
mingled  with  shouts  and  cheers.  Parodies  on  great  passages  of 
literature,  too,  were  sure  of  a  quidc  response,  so  keen  was  the 
wit  of  the  Athenians  and  so  widespread  the  acquaintance  of  the 
people  vrith  the  literature  which  they  had  inherited. 

When  all  was  over  they  must  wait  until  the  next  sprite  feast  ^  con- 
of  Dionysus  before  they  were  privil^ed  to  see  any  more  plays,  wiiipnad 
But  meantime  they  were  greatly  interested  in  the  decision  of  j,^^^ 
the  jury  of  citizens  awarding  prizes  for  tragedy,  for  comedy,  liienture 
and  for  the  best  chorus  a  bronze  tripod  to  the  citizen  who  had 
equipped  and  trained  it  (Fig.  190).    Moreover,  the  interest  in 
drama  and  the  theater  continued,  for  the  next  competition 
soon    demanded  that  probably  two  thousand  men  and  boys 
of  Athens  should  put  all  their  leisure  time  into  learning  thdr 
ports   written  out  for  &em  on  sheets  of  papyrus  and  into 
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Fig.  189.  The  Theater  op  Athens 
This  theater  wu  the  center  of  the  px>wth  aod  development  of  Greek 
drama,  which  began  ai  a  part  o[  the  celebration  of  the  spring  feast  of 
Dionysut,  god  of  the  vine  and  the  fruitfuIncM  of  the  earth  ({410). 
The  temple  of  the  god  stood  here,  just  at  the  lefL  Long  before  any- 
one  knew  of  such  a  thing  as  a  theater,  the  people  gathered  at  this 
place  to  watch  the  celebration  of  the  god's  spring  feait,  wheie  Ibej 
formed  a  circle  about  the  chorua,  which  narrated  in  tong  the  itories  of 
the  gods  (S  4S3).  This  circle  (called  the  orchestra]  was  finally  marked 
out  permanently,  »cata  of  wood  for  the  spectators  were  erected  in  a 
semicircle  on  one  side,  but  the  singing  and  action  all  took  place  in  the 
circle  on  the  level  of  the  ground.  On  the  side  opposite  the  public  was 
a  booth,  or  tent  (Greek,  lierte,  "scene"),  for  the  actors,  and  out  of  this 
finally  developed  the  stage.  Here  we  tee  the  circle,  or  orchestis, 
with  the  stage  cutting  off  the  back  part  of  the  circle.  The  seats  are  of 
■tone  and  accommodated  possibly  seventeen  thousand  people.  The 
fine  marble  seat*  in  the  front  row  were  reserved  for  th?  leading  men  of 
Athens.  The  old  wooden  seats  were  still  in  use  in  the  days  wfaen 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  presented  their  dramas  here 
(SI  578-5^:).  From  the  seats  the  citizens  had  a  grand  view  of  the  sea, 
with  the  island  of  -Egina,  their  old-time  rival  (5  543) ;  and  even  the 
heights  of  Argolis,  40  miles  away,  were  visible ;  for  orchestra  and  aeata 
contihued  roofless,  and  a  Creek  theater  was  always  open  to  th«  sky. 
In  Roman  times  a  colonnaded  porch  across  the  back  of  the  atafC 
was  introduced,  and  such  columns  of  Roman  date  maj  bo  seen  in 
Plate  VII,  p.  5;8.  For  the  best-preserved  early  Greek  theater,  see 
tailpiece,  p.  393 
37* 
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training  and  rehearsals  for  the  various  choruses.  Thousands 
of  ddzens  too  were  reading  the  old  plays  that  had  already 
been  presented. 

For  now  at  length  books  too  h^d  come  to  take  an  important  584.  Booki 
place  in  the  life  of  Athens.  Rows  of  baskets  of  cylindrical  *"  *"  ' 
shape  held  the  books  which  filled  the  shelves  in  our  Athenian 
citizen's  library.  Homer  and  the  works  of  the  old  classic  poets 
were  now  written  on  long  rolls  of  papyrus,  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length.  To  one  of  these  roDs  the 
educated  Greek  sat  down  as  the  Egyptian  had  so  long  before 
been  accustomed  to  do  (Fig.  191).  For  lade  of  good  artificial 
light,  reading  was  necessarily  done  mostly  by  day,  but  studious 
Greeks  also  ventured  to  try  their  eyes  in  reading  by  the  dim 
oliv&oil  lamp.  Besides  literary  works,  all  sorts  of  books  of  in- 
struction b^^  to  appear.  The  sculptors  wrote  of  their  art, 
and  Ictinus  produced  a  book  on  his  de^gn  of  the  Parthenon 
(S  576)*  "Hiere  was  a  large  group  of  books  on  medicine,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Hippocrates.  Textbooks  on  mathematics  and 
ihetoric  circulated,  and  the  Athenian  housekeeper  could  even 
&nd  a  cookbook  at  the  bookshop. 

In  our  voyage  up  the  Nile  (S  115)1  we  found  that  far  back  585  Cod- 
in  the  iE^ptian  Empire,  a  thousand  years  before  the  days  of  Ath«»  ud 
Pericles,  there  was  a  group  of  gifted  men  who  created  at  Thebes  ^J£^ 
a  grand  and  imperial  dty  of  noble  architecture.    But  that  group 
of  great  Egyptians  was  not  made  up  of  atisens,  nor  had  the 
multitudes  of  Thebes  any  share  in  government  or  in  the 
creation  of  the  magnificent  dty.    It  was  very  different  in  the 
Athens  of  Pericles.    Here  had  grown  up  a  whole  community 
of  intelligent  men,  who  were  the  product  of  the  most  active 
interest  in  the  life  and  government  of  the  community,  con- 
stantly sharing  in    its  tasks   and    problems,  in  daily  contact 
with  the  greatest  works  of  art  in  literature,  drama,  painting, 
architecture,   and   sculpture  —  such  a  wonderful  community 
indeed  as  the  andent  worid,  Greek  or  oriental,  bad  never 
aeen    before. 
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Not  only  was  it  totally  different  from  any  that  we  have  found 
in  the  andent  Orient,  but  we  see  also  kow  very  different  from 
the  Athens  of  the  old  days  before  the  Persian  Wars  was  this 
imperial  Athens  of  Pericles  ]  —  throbbing  with  new  life  and 
astir  with  a  thousand  questions  eageriy  discussed  at  every 
comer.  Keenly  awake  to  the  demands  of  the  greater  State  and 
tiie  sovereign  people,  the  men  of  the  new  Athens  were  deeply 
pondering  also  the  duties  and  privil^es  of  the  individual,  ^vho 
felt  new  and  larger  visions  of  himself  conflicting  with  the  exac- 
tions of  the  State  and  the  old  faith.  Troubled  by  serious  doubts, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  clinging  with  wistful  apprehension  to 
the  old  gods  and  the  dd  tnidis.  Under  Pericles  Athens  was 
becoming  as  he  desired  it  should,  the  teacher  of  the  Greek 
worid.  It  now  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  people,  in 
sovereign  control  of  the  State,  <x>uld  guide  her  wisdy  and 
maintain  her  new  power.  As  we  watch  the  dtizens  of  Athens 
endeavoring  to  furnish  her  with  wise  and  successful  guidance, 
we  shall  lind  another  and  a  sadly  different  side  of  the  life  of 
this  wonderful  community. 

QmsnoHS 

Section  54.  What  can  you  say  of  the  p<^niladon  of  Atdca  as  to 
■odal  dassesf  Discuss  die  rich  and  the  poor.  Were  there  any 
beautiful  houses  in  Europe  in  Perides*  dme?  Describe  an  Athenian 
bouse  of  this  age ;  its  conveniences ;  its  equipment ;  its  decoration. 
What  were  the  streets  of  Athens  like  7  Describe  Greek  costume  in 
this  age.  What  was  now  the  piosidon  of  women?  Describe  the 
usqal  school  and  its  teacher.  What  subjects  were  taught  ?  WbattKd 
8  boy  do  when  he  left  school  ?  What  oath  of  ddzenship  did  he  take? 
Tell  about  his  military  service ;  his  athletic  training.  What  ivese 
the  chief  events  in  athletics  ? 

Section  55.  What  new  private  teachers  now  b^an  to  appear? 
What  did  these  men  teach  ?  Did  a  boy  learn  f rran  them  anything 
which  his  father  had  not  been  taught?  What  did  the  fathers  think 
about  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists  ?  Was  there  any  general  knowl- 
edge of  sdence  ?  How  was  the  time  of  day  designated  ?  How  was 
time  measured  within  the  day?   within  the  year?    What  were  tbe 
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difficulties?  What  diacoveries  were  nude  in  utronomyP  in  geog- 
raphy? What  progresi  waa  made  in  raedidne?  in  history-writing? 
How  did  government  business  train  the  citizens  of  Athens?  Tell 
about  voluntaiy  contributions  by  the  dtizens.  What  can  you  say 
about  official  State  feasts  at  Athens? 

Section  56.  How  did  warmth  of  patriotic  feeling  affect  muuc, 
the  drama,  art,  and  architecture  ?  Discuss  the  painting  of  Marathon 
in  the  Athenian  market  place.  Do  you  see  any  connection  between 
art  and  patriotism  in  auch  a  work  ?  Were  there  any  fine  government 
office  buildings  in  Athens  under  Pericles  ?  What  was  the  material  of 
such  buildingB?  What  were  the  beautiful  public  buildings  of  Greece 
at  this  time?  How  did  the  Athenian  Acropolis  look  after  the  Persian 
Wars?  What  did  Peridea  do  about  it?  Who  opposed  him?  Waa 
there  a  majority  of  Athenian  dtizens  who  wanted  auch  great  works 
as  Peridea  planned?  How  then  did  he  put  his  plan  through?  Who 
aaaiated  Periclea  in  cairying  out  the  actual  work  on  the  Acropolia? 
What  buildings  did  they  erect?   Describe  the  sculpture  of  Phidias. 

What  play  did  jflschylus  write  about  the  war  with  Persia?  Do 
you  see  any  connection  between  literature  and  patriotism  in  such  a 
work?  Describe  the  theater  where  auch  playa  were  presented  at 
Athena.  Did  a  dtizen  pay  for  his  own  ticket?  Deacribe  a  play  in 
such  a  theater.  Who  was  Sophocles?  What  did  he  think  about  the 
goda  and  the  Sophists?   How  many  actors  did  he  have? 

What  did  Euripides  think  about  the  gods  ?  To  which  of  these 
two  men  did  the  Athenians  vote  the  moat  prizes  ?  What  did  an  old- 
faahioned  dtizen  think  about  having  hia  son  read  the  playa  of  Eurip- 
ides? T^  about  the  comedies  played  at  Athena.  How  did  the 
Athenians  take  part  in  diama  and  music  ?  What  did  a  book  look  like 
in  this  age?  What  books  could  a  dtiien  find  at  the  bookshop? 
Contrast  Athena  and  Egyptian  Thebes,  In  what  ways  was  die 
Athens  of  Pericles  different  from  that  of  Solon  ? 

Note.  The  aketch  below  ihowi  lu  vMe-paintingi  of  Greek  children  it  play. 
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tee  stbuogle  bbtwzeif  atheifs  altd  8pabta  akd 
the  tall  of  the  athehiah  ekpire 

Section  57.  The  Tyranny  of  Athens  and  the 
Second  Peloponnesian  War 

I  While  Athens  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Pericles  had  thus 
made  herself  the  chief  center  of  refined  and  civilized  life  in  the 
Greek  world,  her  political  situation  was  in  a  number  of  ways 
becoming  a  serious  one  both  within  and  without  her  empire. 
When  the  danger  from  Persia  had  long  passed  and  some  of 
the  island  states  of  the  Empire  wished  to  withdraw,  Athens 

Note.  The  ibove  hndpicceihowi  ui  the  lovely  little  Temple  of  Victory,  (tiE 
Minding  on  the  Acropolii  (Sin  Fig.  i S3).  It  wu  demoliihed  bytheTur^^bo 
built  ■  battery  out  of  lU  bloclu.  When  the  Turkiih  vorki  were  cleued  amy  id 
iSjS,  the  Ingments  of  the  temple  were  diicoveced  uid  it  wu  put  togetbeT  i^tiiB. 
The  roof,  boitever,  ii  atill  lacking  (but  tec  Din  reatomion,  p.  3^0).  Icwaa  pntb- 
ably  built,  or  u  leut  begun,  in  the  btter  part  of  the  leidenhip  of  Peiidea.  The 
column!  display  the  incoroing  Ionic  form  (Fig.  1S4)  and  are  among  the  noM 
bewititui  enmplea  of  tbi*  Ryle,  or,  aa  It  i*  comrooaly  o^lkd,  "  otd«r.* 
378 
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would  not  permit  them  to  do  so.  She  sent  out  her  war  fleet, 
conquered  the  rebellious  islands,  and  forced  them  to  pay 
money  tribute  instead  of  contributing  ships.  Often  many  of 
their  citizens  were  driven  out  and  their  lands  were  divided 
among  the  Athenian  settlers.  A  sectbn  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  on  constant  duty  to  sail  about  in  the  ^gean  and  collect 
the  tribute  money  by  force  (see  map  II,  p.  34.6).  These  funds 
were  used  by  Athens  as  she  pleased,  and  the  magnificent  buUit 
ings  of  Pericles  were  paid  for  out  of  this  tribute. 

Moreover,  the  democracy  of  Athens  was  most  undemocratic  988.  Change 
in  its  treatment  of  these  outsiders  in  the  other  dties  of  the  of  Atheni 
Eni[xre.    For,  about  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Athenians,   "^^j^n 
led  bj'  Pericles,  abolished  the  former  liberal  policy  of  granting 
citizenship  to  outsiders  (§  536)  and  passed  a  veiy  strict  law  limit- 
ing Athenian  citizenship  to  those  whose  parents  were  themselves 
citizens  of  Athens.    This  law  kept  the  people  of  the  Empire 
really  foreigners  and  deprived  Athens  of  the  large  body  of 
loyal  citizens  which  she  might  have  gained  from  among  the 
subject  ddes. 

At  the  same  time  Athens  forced  the  people  of  the  Empire  589.  Tyitnny 
to  come  there  to  setde  their  legal  differences  before  her  citizen-  ^d  diScm- 
juries.     For  this  purpose  the  people  of  distant  island  states  Emiire"^ 
were  often  obliged  to  make  the  expensive  and  inconvenient 
journey  to  Athens.    There  was  no  feeling  of  unity  within  the 
Empire,  for  the  Coundl  of  representatives  from  the  states  of 
the  Empire,  which  once  guided  its  affairs,  no  longer  held  any 
meetings.   Athens  was  in  complete  control  and  governed  them 
as  she  liked.   They  saw  Jiow  much  easier  were  the  conditions 
under  which  the  members  of  the  Spartan  League  lived,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  sent  secret  messages  to  Sparta,  with 
the  purpose  of  throwing  off  Athenian  control  and  going  over 
to  Sparta. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  within  the  Athenian  590.  Hos- 
Empire,  conditions  outside  were  even  more  serious.  The  out-  tiiI\°o( 
ward  splendor  of  Athens,  her  commercial  prosperity,  the  visible  ^"^"^ 
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growth  of  her  power,  her  not  veiy  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
her  rivals,  and  the  example  she  cdfered  of  the  seeming  success 
of  triumphant  democracy — all  these  things  were  causes  of 
jealousy  to  a  backward  and  conservative  militaiy  State  lake 
Sparta,  where  most  of  the  citizens  were  still  unable  to  read, 
iron  money  continued  in  use,  and  the  town  remained  an  opoi 
settlement  without  walls  or  defenses  (Fig.  178).  Moreover, 
this  feeling  of  unfriendliness  toward  Athens  was  not  cooliDed 
to  Sparta  but  was  quite  general  throughout  Greece.  The  mer- 
chants of  Corinth  (Fig.  163)  found  Athenian  competition  a  con- 
tinuous vexation,  and  when  Athenian  possessions  in  the  north 
Mgiean  revolted  and  received  support  from  Corinth  and  Sparta, 
the  fact  that  hardly  half  of  the  thuty  years'  term  of  peace 
(S  545)  had  expired  did  not  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  European  Greece  not  included  in  fte 
Athenian  Empire  had  united  against  Athens,  for  Sparta  on- 
trolled  the  entire  Peloponnesus  except  Argos,  and  north  of 
Attica,  Bccotia  led  by  Thebes,  as  well  as  its  neighbors  on  the 
west,  were  hostile  to  Athens.  The  support  of  Athens  conasted 
of  the  ^gean  cities  which  made  up  her  empire  and  a  few  out- 
lying allies  of  little  power.  She  b^an  the  struggle  with  a  hige 
war  treasury  and  a  fieet  which  made  her  undisputed  mistress 
of  the  sea.  But  she  could  not  hope  to  cope  with  the  land 
forces  of  the  enemy,  which,  some  thir^  thousand  strong,  had 
planned  to  meet  in  the  Isthmus  in  the  spring  of  431  b.i:. 
Accordingly,  Pericles'  plan  for  the  war  was  to  throw  all  the 
resources  of  Athens  into  naval  enterprises  and  make  no  effor 
to  defend  Attica  by  land.  When  the  Peloponnesian  army 
entered  Attica  the  country  communities  were  directed  by 
Pericles  to  leave  their  homes  and  take  refuge  in  the  open 
markets  and  squares  of  Athens,  the  sanctuaries,  and  espedaSy 
between  the  Long  Walls  leading  to  the  Pineus.  Here  they 
were  safe  behind  the  strong  defenses  of  Athens  and  her  porL 
To  offset  the  devastation  of  Attica  by  the  SparUn  army,  aE 
that  Athens  could  do  was  to  organize  destructive  sea  raids  and 
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inflict  as  much  damage 
Peloponnesus  or  blockade 
of  old  (map  II,  p.  346). 
The  masses  of  people 
crowded  within  the  walls 
of    Athens    under    the 
unsanitary  conditions  we 
have    already   described 
(5  551),  exposed  the  dty 
to    disease;     a    plague, 
brought    in    from    the 
Orient,  raged  with  inter- 
missions for  several  sea- 
sons.     It    carried    off 
probably  a  third  of  the 
population,     and     from 
this  unforeseen  disaster 
Athens  never  recovered. 
Constantly   under  arms 
for   the  defense  of  the 
walls,   deprived   of   any 
opportunity  to  strike  the 
enemy,  forced  to  sit  still 
and   see  their  land  rav- 
ag^ed,  the  citizens  at  last 
broke  out  in  discontent 
Even    before    the   be- 
ginning of  the  war  there 
had  been  agns  that  the 
power   of   Pericles  was 
waning'.      He     was     a 
thoroughly  modem  man, 
associated    openly    with 
the    Sophists,    and    veiy 
evidently  held  their  views. 


as  possible  abng  the  coasts  of  the 
and  destroy  Corinthian  commerce  as 


ana.  The 


Fig.  190.   Monument  c 

iNG  THE  Triumph  op  an  Athenian 

Citizen  in  Music 
An  entire   street  of  Athens  was  filled 
with  such  monuments  (§  583).  We  leant 
the  name  of  the  citizen,  Lysicrates,  who 
erected  this  beautiful  monument,  from   «a.  Decline 
the  inscription  it  slill  bears,  which  reads:    nidfalliHF 
"  Lysicratea  .  .  .  was  choragus  {leader  of   P^riclea 
the  chorus]  when  the  boychonis  oE  the 
tribe  of  Akamantis  won  the  prize;  Theon 
was  a  flute-player,  Lysiadea  of  Athena 
trained  the  choir.  Euaenetuswaasrchon." 
The  archon's  name  dates  the  erection  of 
the  monument  for  us  in  335  to  334  B.C. 
Beyond  the  monument  we  look  west- 
ward to  the  back  of  the  Acropolis  (see 
plan,  p.  3sa) 
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We  can  understand  what  this  meant  lo  the  people,  if  ire 
imagine  one  of  our  own  political  leaders  of  to^y  declaring 
himself  an  infideL*  One  of 
Ferides'  particular  friends 
among  the  Sophists  had 
been  prosecuted  by  the 
people  for  irreligious  views 
(S  563).  He  was  legally 
condemned  for  bis  intidel- 
i^  and,  in  spite  of  all  diat 
Pericles  could  do,  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Athens. 
At  the  same  time  a  popu- 
lar attack  on  the  honesty 
of  Pericles'  friend  Phidias, 
the  great  sculptor,  resulted 
in  his  bdng  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died,  fi- 
nally, Pericles  himsdf  lost 
control,  was  tried  for  mis- 
appropriadon  of  funds, 
and   fined. 

file  absence  of  his 
steadying  hand  and  power- 
ful leadership  was  at  once 
felt  by  the  people,  tix 
there  was  no  one  to  take 
his  place,  although  a  swaim 
of  small  politicians  were 
contending  for  control  tA 
the  Assembly.  Realizing 
their  helplessness  the  peo- 
ple soon  turned  to  Pericles  again  and  elected  him  strat^us. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  young  man 
holds  the  roll  so  that  he  rolls  up  a  por- 
tion of  it  nith  one  hand  as  he  unrolls 
R    tn       another  portion  with  the  other.     He 
6on,Bndde»th  "oon  has  a  roll  in  each  hand,  while  he 
of  Feiidet        holds  smoothly  strelched  out  between 
(419 1.C.)         jj,g  {,,{,  foi[j  the  eipoaed  portion  from 
which  he  reads  a  column  of  writing 
like  that  which  we  Bee  photographed 
from  the  oldest-preserved  Greek  book 
(roll),  in   Fig.  1:3.     Such   a  column 
formed  for  him  a  page,  hut  when  it  was 
read,  instead  of  turning  a  page  as  wc 
do,  he  rolled  it  away  to  the  left  side, 
and  brought  into  view  a  new  column 
from  the  other  roll  on  the  right  side 


Ingenoll  will  nc^  dist  he 
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Bat  die  great  days  of  his  leadership  nere  over.  His  two 
sons  died  of  the  plague.  Then  he  was  himself  stricken  widi 
it  and  died  soon  after  his  return  to  power  (429  b.c).  Great 
statesman  S&  he  was,  be  had  left  Athens  with  a  system  <^ 
government  which  did  not  provide  for  the  continuation  of  such 
leadership  as  he  had  furnished,  and  widiout  such  leadership 
die  Athenian  Empire  was  doomed. 

Men  of  the  prosp)erous  manufacturing  class  now  came  to  k.  tjukof 
dw  fore.   They  possessed  neither  the  hi^  station  in  life,  the  ^h^***" 
abili^  as  statesmen,  nor  the  qualities  of  leadership  to  win  the  ^'^^'^^ 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people.    Moreover,  these  new 
leaders  were  not  soldiers  and  could  not  command  the  fleet 
or  die  army  as  Ferides  had  done.  The  most  notable  exception 
was  Aldbiades,  a  brilliant  young  man,  a  relative  of  Ferides 
and  brou^t  up  in  his  house.    The  two  1^^  sons  of  Ferides 
(there  was  another  son  by  an  illegal  marriage,  §  614)  having 
died,  AkJbiades,  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  guidance  of  his  foster 
father  a  few  years  longer,  m^ht  have  become  the  savior  of 
Athens  and  of  Greece.    As  it  happened,  however,  this  young 
leader  was  more  largely  responsible  than  anyone  else  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  Empire  and  the  downfall  of  Greece. 

Lacking  the  steadying  hand  of  a  statesman  whose  well-  ue.  Umm- 
formed  plans  and  continuous  policy  might  furnish  a  firm  and  ^^„  ^  ^^ 
guiding  influence,  the  management  of  Athenian  afFairs  fell  into  AMemb^ 
confusion.  Wavering  aix!  changeableness  were  rarely  interrupted 
by  any  display  of  stability,  firmness,  and  wisdom ;  the  leaders 
drifted  from  one  policy  to  another,  and  usually  from  bad  to 
worse.   It  seemed  impos^ble  to  regain  stable  leadership.   The 
youthful  Aristi^hanes  (§  659)  pictured  the  rudderless  condition 
of  the  ship  of  State  in  one  clever  comedy  after  another,  in 
which  he  ridiculed  in  irresistible  satire  the  pretense  to  states- 
manship of  such  "  men  of  the  people "  as  Cleon  the  tanner. 

A  typical  example  of  the  ilk»n^dered  actions  of  the  As-  ».  ind- 
aembly  was  their  treatment  of  the  revolting  dtizens  of  Mitylene.  m^j^ 
When  the  men  of  Mi^lene  were  finally  subdued,  the  AssemUy 
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<m  the  Pnyx  (Fig.  179)  voted  that  they  should  all  be  put  to 
death,  and  a  ship  departed  with  tiiese  orders.  It  was  widi 
great  diiiiculty  that  a  more  moderate  group  in  the  Assembly 
secured  a  rehearing  of  the  question  and  succeeded-in  inducing 
the  people  to  modiiy  their  barbarous  action  to  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  the  ringleaders  only.  A  second  ship  then 
overtook  the  first  barely  in  time  to  save  from  death  the  entiic 
body  of  the  citizens  of  Mitylene, 

In  spite  of  such  revolts  Athenian  naval  supremacy  continued: 
but  as  the  war  dragged  on,  the  payment  of  army  and  fleet  re- 
duced Athenian  funds  to  a  very  low  state.  Cleon  the  tanner 
was  a  man  of  much  energy  and  a  good  deal  of  financial  abili^. 
He  succeeded  in  having  an  income  tax  introduced,  and  later  on 
the  tribute  of  the  ^gean  cities  was  raised.  But  having  always 
been  a  manufacturer,  he  lacked  all  military  experience.  For 
years  the  operations  on  both  sides  were  in  most  cases  utterly 
insignificant  This  is  best  seen  in  Cleon's  si^e  and  capture  (tf 
four  hundred  Spartans  on  one  of  the  islands  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greece  —  a  disaster  which  made  a  great  impression  and,  in 
view  of  some  other  reverses,  led  the  Spartans  to  sue  for  peace  I 
Later  in  an  absurdly  mismanaged  expedition  on  the  nordiem 
coast  of  the  v^gean,  Cleon  lost  his  army  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  and  his  own  life. 
It  The  attack  of  the  allies  on  Athens  did  not  succeed  in  break- 
ing up  her  empire  and  overthrowing  her  leadership  of  the 
^gean  cities.  It  was  the  devastation  wrought  by  tbe  plague 
which  had  seriously  affected  her.  Athens  and  the  whole  Greek 
world  were  demoralized  and  weakened.  The  omtest  had  in 
it  no  longer  the  inspiration  of  a  noble  struggle  such  as  the 
Greeks  had  maintained  against  Persia.  Unprecedented  brutahty, 
like  that  at  first  adopted  toward  MiQ'lene,  gave  the  struggle 
a  savagery  and  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  enemy  which  com- 
pletely obscured  all  finer  issues,  if  there  were  any  such  involved 
in  the  war.  With  Cleon  gone,  Athenian  leadership  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  ddzen  named  Nictas,  a  man  fi 
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no  abilily.  When  ten  years  of  inded^ve  warfare  had  passed, 
Nida3  arranged  a  peace  to  be  kept  for  Mtf  years.  Each  con- 
testant agreed  to  give  up  all  new  conquests  and  to  retain  only 
dd  possessions  or  subject  dties  (see  map  II,  p.  346). 

Section  58,  Third  Peloponnesian  War  and 
Destruction  of  the  Athenian  Ehfire 

Meantime  serious  difficulties  arose  in  carrying  out  the  con-  too.  Diflt- 
dhions  of  the  peace.    One  of  the  northern  subject  dties  of  n,,i,rt«lninf 
Athens  which  had  gone  over  to  Sparta  refused  to  return  to  U«nowp««» 
Athenian  all^iance.   Athens  took  the  questionable  ground  that 
Sparta  should  force  die  unwillir^  city  to  obey  the  terms  of 
peace.    It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Athens  especially  needed 
such  guidance  as  a  statesman  like  Pericles  could  have  fur- 
nished.  She  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  feeble  leadership 
of  Nidas  and  the  ene^ietic  but  unprindpled  Aldbiades. 

Ntcias  continued  to  utge  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  eoi.  Aid- 
Sparta,  but  he  failed  of  election  as  strat^us.  On  the  other  omw^pu 
band,  the  gifted  and  reckless  Aldbiades,  seeing  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  a  brilliant  career,  did  all  that  he  could  to  exdte  the 
war  pany  in  Athens.  He  was  elected  strategus,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  troubles  at  home  had  forced  Sparta  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Athens,  Aldbiades  was  able  to  cany 
the  Assemb^  with  him.  He  then  involved  Athens  in  an  alliance 
with  Aigos  against  Sparta.  In  this  way  Attica,  exhausted  with 
pla^e  and  ten  years  of  warfare,  was  enticed  into  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  whidi  was  to  prove  final. 

Several  years  of  ill-planned  military  and  naval  operations  ooa.  Thiid 
followed  the  fruitless  peace  of  Nicias.    The  Spartans  dkl  not  ^i^i^^^u; 
at  once  respond  with  hostilities  and  sent  no  army  into  Attica.  I^}^'"" 
Alcil»adc3  at  lei^gth  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  plan  a  great 
joint  expedition  of  army  and  navy  against  Sidly,  where  the 
mighty  dty  of  Syracuse,  founded  as  a  colony  of  Corinth,  was 
leading  in  the  oppressk>n  of  certain  Western  dties  in  alliance 
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with  Athens.    The  Athenians  placed  Aldbiades  and  Nidai 

in  command  of  the  cxpeditioa 
hQ.  AcTot         Just  as  the  fleet  was  about  to  sail,  certain  sacred  images  io 
uidtuiflisid   Athens  were  impiously  mutilated,  and  the  deed  was  attributed 
laSpaiti        to  Alcibiades.   In  spite  of  his  demand  for  an  immediate  trial, 

the  Athenians  postponed  the  case  until  hJs  return  from  Sidi^. 


Plan  of  the  Siege  of  Syracuse 
When  the  fleet  reached  Italy,  however,  the  Athenian  people, 
with  their  usual  inability  to  follow  any  consistent  plan  and  also 
desiring  to  take  Alcibiades  at  a  great  disadvantage,  suddenly 
recalled  him  for  trial  This  procedure  not  only  deprived  the 
expedition  of  its  only  able  leader  but  also  gave  Aldbiades  an 
opportunity  to  desert  to  the  Spartans,  whidi  he  promptly  dkL 
His  advice  to  the  Spartans  now  proved  fatal  to  the  Atb^iians- 
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The  appearance  of  the  huge  Athenian  fleet  off  their  coast  604.  Inco^ 
struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  Syracusans,  but  Nidas  ^^^ 
entirely  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  immediate  attack  before 
dte  Syracusans  could  recover  and  make  preparations  for  the 
defense  of  thdr  dty.  He  wasted  the  early  days  of  the  cam- 
paign in  ill-planned  maneuvers,  only  winnit^  a  barren  VKtoiy 
over  the  Syracusan  land  forces.  When  Nidas  was  linalfy  in- 
duced by  the  second  general  in  command  to  b^in  the  si^e 
of  the  dty,  courage  had  retuined  to  the  Syracusans,  and  thdr 
defense  was  well  organized. 

The  Athenians  now  built  a  siege  wall  behind  Syracuse  ncarfy  605.  Athe- 
across  the  point  of  land  on  which  the  d^  was  situated,  in  order  ^^^^ceirful 
to  cut  it  entirely  off  from  the  outside  world.  The  spirit  of  the 
Syracusans  was  much  depressed,  and  surrender  seemed  not  far 
off.  Just  at  this  point  Gylippus,  a  Spartan  leader  and  his  troops, 
sent  by  the  advice  of  Aldbiades,  succeeded  in  passing  the  Athe- 
nian lines  and  gained  entrance  to  the  dty.  The  courage  of  the 
Syracusans  was  at  once  restored.  The  Athenians  were  thrown 
upon  the  defensive.  Meantime  the  Syracusans  had  also  organ- 
ized a  fleet.  The  Athenian  fleet  had  entered  the  harbor,  and 
in  these  narrow  quarters  they  were  unable  to  maneuver  or  to 
take  advantage  of  thdr  superior  seamanship.  After  some 
Athenian  success  at  flrst,  the  fleet  of  Syracuse  was  victorious. 

There  was  now  no  prospect  of  the  capture  of  the  dty,  and  m.  Rc 
Nidas  would  have  withdrawn,  but  the  leaders  at  home  would  AtiKoiani 
not  aDow  it   In  spite  of  renewed  Spartan  invasion,  the  blinded  "P"'»=^ 
democratic  leaders  sent  out  another  fleet  and  more  land  forces 
to  reinforce  Nidas.   No  Greek  state  had  ever  mustered  such 
power  and  sent  it  far  across  the  waters.   All  Greece  watched 
the  spectade  with  amazement    A  night  assault  by  the  rein- 
forced Athenians  failed  with  large  losses,  and  the  position  of 
the  whole  expedition  at  once  became  a  dangerous  one. 

With  disaster  staring  them  in  the  face  there  was  nothing  for 
the  Athenians  to  do  but  withdraw.  But  just  at  this  point,  an 
edipse  of  the  moon  occurred,  and   the  superstitious  Nidas 
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607.  Ciptun  insisted  on  waiting  for  another  more  favorable  moon.  Tus 
ii«iind  month's  delay  was  fatal  to  the  Athenians.  The  Syracusans 
sylli^'"'  Wockadod  the  channel  to  the  sea  and  completely  shut  up  the 
(4IJBC)  Athenian  fleet  within  the  harbor,  so  that  an  attempt  to  break 
through  and  escape  disastrously  failed  The  desperate  Athenian 


Fig.  192.  Stone  Qitakries  of  Svkacuse  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians WERE  Imprisoned 
We  look  across  the  deep  quarry  and  the  Small  Harbor  to  the  ancient 
island  of  Ortygia  (see  map.  p.  386).  It  is  now  a  cape,  occupied  by  the 
modem  city  of  which  we  can  see  the  buildings.  The  quarries  are  ove^ 
grown  with  ivy  and  masked  with  beautiful  green  foliage.  Here  the  s«vea 
thousand  Athenians  captured  by  the  Syracusans  (S  607)  were  imprisoned 
without  sufficient  water  and  provisions,  and  here  most  of  thero  died 

army,  abandoning  sick  and  wounded,  too  late  endeavored  to 
escape  into  the  interior,  but  was  overtaken  and  forced  to  sur- 
render. The  Syracusans  treated  the  captured  Athenians  with 
savage  barbarity.  After  executing  the  commanding  generals, 
they  took  the  prisoners,  seven  thousand  in  number,  and  sold 
them  into  slavery  or  threw  them  into  the  stone  quarries  of  the 
dCy  (Fig.  19a),  where  most  of  ihem  miserably  perished.    Thus 
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dK  Athenian  expedition  was  completely  destroyed  (413  &c). 
This  disaster,  t<%ether  with  the  earlier  ravages  of  the  plague, 
brought  Athens  near  the  end  of  her  resources. 

Heretofore  Sparta  had  stood  more  or  less  aloof,  seemingly  eos.  Sputn 
unwilling  to  break  the  peace  of  Nidas,  and  had  not  invaded  !^^^ 
Attica.  But  now  seeing  the  unprotected  condition  of  Athens, 
after  the  dispatdi  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  Sparta  again  in- 
vaded Attica  and,  on  the  advice  of  Aldbiades,  occupied  the  town 
of  Decelea,*  almost  within  si^t  of  Athens.  Here  the  Spartans 
established  a  permanent  fort  held  by  a  strong  garrison,  and  thus 
placed  Athens  in  a  state  of  perpetual  si^e:  All  agriculture 
ceased,  and  the  Athenians  lived  on  imported  grain.  The  people 
DOW  understood  the  folly  of  having  sent  away  on  a  distant  ex- 
peditiOTi  the  ships  and  the  men  that  should  have  been  kept  at 
bome  to  repel  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  and  still  uncrippled  foe. 

After  these  disasters  the  Athenian  Empire  be^an  to  show  teQ.  Intenul 
s^ns  of  breaking  up.    The  failure  of  the  democracy  in  the  the  Aihenim 
management  of  the  war  enabled  the  nobles  to  denounce  popu-  ^"P"^ 
lar  rule  as  unsuccessful    The  nobles  trained  power  for  a  time; 
violence  and  bloodshed  within  were  added  to  the  dangerous 
assaults  of  the  enemy  from  without    The  finances  were  in  a 
<les[>erate  condition.  The  tribute,  already  raised  to  the  breaking 
point,  was  abolished  and  a  customs  duty  of  five  per  cent  was 
levied  on  all  goods  exported  or  imported.   The  plan  was  a  sue- 
cess  and  brought  in  a  larger  income  than  the  tribute.   But  the 
measure  did  not  unite  nor  quiet  the  discontented  communities 
of  which  the  Empire  was  made  up.  One  after  another  they  fell 
away.    Spartan  warships  sailed  about  in  the  j£gean,  aiding  the 
rebels,  who  had  of  course  dared  to  revolt  only  on  promise  of 
such  asastance  from  Sparta. 

To  add  to  the  Athenian  distress,  the  powerful  Persian  satrap  Am.  Perti* 
in    western   Asia   Minor  was   supporting   the   Spartan   fleet  ^nMlra'*^ 
with  money.    Indeed,  both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  long  been  5^^"" 
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negodatinf  with  Per^  for  aid,  and  Sparta  had  recognized  Per 
^an  rule  over  the  Greek  dtiea  of  Asia,  The  Greek  ielands 
and  the  dties  of  Asia  Minor  which  had  once  united  in  the 
Delian  League  with  Athens  to  throw  off  Persian  rule  were  now 
combining  with  Sparta  and  Peraa  against  Athens.  Thus  the 
former  union  of  the  Greeks  in  a  heroic  struggle  against  the 
Asiatic  enemy  had  given  way  to  a  disgraceful  scramble  (or 
Per^an  support  and  favor. 

Meantime  Aldbiades,  under  the  protection  of  the  Pernan 
satrap,  had  himself  encouraged  the  revolters  against  Athens, 
hoping  that  her  distress  would  finally  oblige  her  to  recall  him 
and  seek  his  aid.  He  was  not  disappointed.  The  small  fleet 
which  the  Athenians  were  still  able  to  put  into  the  fight  called 
upon  Alcibiades  for  help,  and  finally  put  itself  under  his  com- 
mand, without  any  authorization  from  Athens.  In  several  con- 
flicts, chiefly  through  the  skill  of  Alcibiades,  the  Peloponneaan 
fleet  was  finally  completely  destroyed,  and  Athens  regained  the 
command  of  the  sea. 

Sparta  now  made  offers  of  peace,  but  Alcibiades  sldllfu% 
used  the  war  sentiment  in  the  fleet  against  their  acceptance^ 
(407  B.C,)  and  the  democratic  leaders  in  power  at  Athens  also  refused  to 
make  peace.  Aldbiades  was  then  (407  rc)  elected  strategus 
and  l^ally  gained  command  of  the  fleet  which  he  had  already 
been  leading  for  four  years.  At  the  head  of  a  triumphant  pro- 
cession he  entered  Athens  again  for  the  flrst  time  ^ce  he  had 
left  it  for  Sicily  eight  years  before.  He  was  solemnly  purified 
from  the  religious  curse  which  rested  upon  him ;  and  his  tot- 
tune,  which  had  been  conflscated,  was  returned  to  him. 
613.  Fall  and  It  uow  needed  only  the  abilities  of  sudi  a  leader  as  Akifai- 
j^fbiadu  ^^^^  ^^  accompli^  the  union  of  the  distracted  Greek  states, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  great  Greek  nation.  At  this  supreme 
moment,  however,  Aldbiades  lacked  the  courage  to  sei^  the 
government,  and  the  opportunity  never  returned  again.  Wheo 
he  put  to  sea  again  a  slight  defeat,  inflicted  on  a  part  of  his 
fleet  when  he  was  not  present,  cost  him  the  favor  of  the  fiddle 
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Athenians.  When  they  failed  to  reelect  him  strategus  he  retired 
to  a  castle  which  he  had  kept  in  readiness  on  the  Hellespont 
He  never  saw  his  native  land  again  and  died  in  exile,  the  victim 
of  a  Persian  da^er. 

The  Athenians  had  now  lost  their  ablest  leader  again,  but  614.  Atbe- 
thcy  continued  the  war  on  the  sea  as  best  they  could.     They  "rAi^iSe; 
won  another  important  victory  over  a  new  Feloponnesian  fleet  "J^"""" 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  little  islands  of  Arginusae.   manden 
As  the  battle  ended  a  storm  arose  which  prevented  the  com- 
manders from  saving  the  Athenian  survivors  clinging  to  the 
wreckage.     For  this  accident  the  Athenian  commanders  were 
accused  of  criminal   n^lcct   before   the  Assembly  and    con- 
demned to  death.    In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  six  of  the 
eight  naval  commanders  were  executed,  including  the  young 
Pericles,  a  son  of  the  great  statesman.   The  other  two  com- 
manders had  been  wise  enough  to  flee  from  such  jusdce  as 
tbey  might  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 

Athens  now  suffered  worse  than  ever  before  for  lack  of  ei5.  Ctpum 
competent  commanders.    The  fleet  numbering  about  one  hun-  niao  fleet  ai 
dred  and  eighty  triremes  was  placed  in  command  of  a  group  ^j!j«™i 
of  ofKcers,  eadi  of  whom  was  to  lead  for  a  day  at  a  time.   The  (405  '-^O 
democratic  leaders  who  had  made  this  absurd  aiTat^:ement 
watched  the  fleet  sail  out  to  continue  a  war  which  they  them- 
selves were  prolonging  by  again  refusing  Spartan  proffers  of 
peace.   For  several  days  in  succession  the  Athenians  sailed  out 
from   their  station  near  the  river  called  jCgospotami  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  offered  battle  to  the  Feloponnesian  fleet  lying 
m    a    neighboring  harbor.     But  the   Peloponnesians   refused 
battle.    On  thdr  return  from  these  maneuvers  each  day,  the 
Athenians  left  their  ships  along  the  beach  and  themselves  went 
ashore.   Aldbiades  from  his  neighboring  castle,  where  he  still 
was,  came  down  and  pointed  out  to  the  Athenian  commanders 
the  great  danger  they  ran  in  leaving  the  fleet  in  this  condition 
80    near  the  enemy.     His  advice  received  no  attention.    The 
able  Spartan,  Lysander,  the  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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fleet,  seeing  this  daily  procedure,  waited  until  the  Athenians  bad 
gone  ashore  and  left  their  ships  as  usual.  Then,  sailing  over, 
he  surprised  and  captured  practically  the  whole  Athenian  fleet 
At  last,  twenty-seven  years  after  Pericles  had  provoked  the 
war  with  Sparta,  the  resources  of  Athens  were  exhausted.  Not 
a  inan  slept  on  the  night  when  the  terrible  news  of  final  ruin 
reached  Athens.  It  was  soon  confinned  by  the  appearance  of 
Lysander's  fleet  bloduiding  the  Piraeus.  The  grain  ships  from 
the  Black  Sea  could  no  longer  readi  the  port  of  Athens.  The 
Spartan  king  pitched  his  camp  in  the  grove  of  the  Academy 
(§  sjS)  and  called  on  the  city  to  surrender.  For  some  months 
the  stubborn  democratic  leaders  refused  to  accept  terms  of  peace 
which  meant  the  complete  destruction  of  Athenian  power-  But 
the  pinch  of  hunger  finally  convinced  the  Assembly,  and  the 
city  surrendered.  The  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus  were  torn  down,  the  remnant  of  the  fleet  was  handed 
over  to  Sparta,  all  foreign  possessions  were  given  up,  and 
Athens  was  forced  to  enter  the  Spartan  League.  These  hard 
conditions  saved  the  city  from  the  complete  destruction  At- 
manded  by  Corinth.  Thus  the  century  which  had  b^un  so 
gloriously  for  Athens  with  the  repulse  of  Persia,  the  century 
which  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Themistodcs  and 
Pericles  had  seen  her  rise  to  supremacy  in  all  that  was  best 
and  noblest  in  Greek  life,  closed  with  the  annihilation  of  the 
Athenian  Empire  (404  B.C.). 


Qmsnoirs 

Section  57.  How  did  Athens  treat  the  subject  states  of  bei 
Empire?  What  was  row  her  policy  regarding  dtizenship?  r^aid' 
ing  lawsuits  in  the  subject  states?  How  did  these  states  now  fed 
toward  Athens?  How  did  the  states  outside  the  Athenian  Empire 
feel?  What  was  the  result?  Who  were  the  enemies  of  Athens  in 
this  war?    What  were  her  resources? 

What  was  Pericles'  plan  of  campaign  ?  What  disaster  overtook 
Athens?    How  did  this  affect  the  fortunes  of  Pericles?    By  wbal 
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naodations  had  he  diapleaaed  the  people?  What  was  the  result? 
What  young  leader  row  came  forward?  What  kind  of  leadeiship 
did  the  Assembly  now  furnish  7  Give  an  example.  What  business 
mao  now  tried  to  lead  the  nation?  How  did  he  succeed?  Were 
the  military  operadons  of  the  war  on  a  large  scale  ?  What  was  the 
result  of  ten  years'  war?  Who  arranged  the  peace?   When? 

Section  58.  Who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  reopening  of 
the  war  ?  What  great  expedition  did  the  Athenians  plan  ?  Who  were 
the  commanders?  What  prevented  Aldlnadeg  from  going?  Tell  the 
story  of  the  expedition  and  its  end,  What  did  Sparta  now  do? 
What  was  now  the  internal  condition  of  the  Athenian  Empire? 
What  part  did  Persia  play  in  the  war  ?  What  can  you  sate  of  the 
restoration  of  Aldbiadea  to  office?  What  was  the  result?  How  did 
the  Athenians  treat  their  naval  commanders?  What  was  the  re- 
sult ?  What  was  the  situation  of  Athens  after  the  loss  of  her  fieet  ? 
What  conditions  did  Sparta  make?  Contrast  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  in  Athenian  history. 

Note.  The  tailpiece  below  ifaovs  111  the  theater  oE  Epjdaunu,  which  ia  un- 
(iaua%  iniCnictive  became  it  ii  the  beat  preaeived  of  the  Greek  thealen. 
Although  it  wai  built  Ute  in  the  fourth  ceotuiy  B.C.,  we  lee  thai  the  orcheatn 
circle  ia  atiU  complete  and  haa  not  been  cut  into  by  later  atage  ai 
behind  it  as  at  Athena  (Fig.  189). 
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the  rnxal  cohfucts  ahoh 0  the  qbmex.  stats8 

Section  59.   Spartan  Leadership  and  the  Decuni 
OF  Democracy 

617.  Uom-  The  long  struggle  of  Athens  for  the  political  leadership  d 

JoMeaderahip  *^  Greek  world  had  ignominiously  failed.  It  now  remained 
of  the  Greeks  (q  (jg  jgg^  whether  her  victorious  rival,  Sparta,  was  any  better 
suited  to  undertake  such  leadership.  No  nation  which  devotes 
itself  exclusively  to  the  development  of  military  power,  as 
Sparta  had  done,  is  fitted  to  control  successfully  the  affairs  of 
its  neighbors.  Military  garrisons  commanded  by  Spartan  offi- 
cers were  now  placed  in  many  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  Spartan 

Note.  The  above  headpiece  ahowiusthe  lovely  Porch  of  the  Maiden)  boOtH 
adorn  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis  known  at  the  Erechtheum  {Fin  Fig.  i8j).  Tl* 
wag  a  very  ancient  »anctuary  of  Athena,  supposed  to  have  gained  ita  name  beauae 
it  was  originally  a  ahrine  in  the  castle  of  the  ptehistoric  iiing  Erechiheui  on  die 
Aciopolii.  Icwaabelievedtoslsuid  on  the  spot  where  Athena  overcune  Poaddoi 
in  her  battle  with  him  for  the  posseiiiian  of  ARici,  and  here  wu  the  marie  of  the 
Sea-god'a  trident  which  he  struck  into  the  earth.  Here  also  grew  the  original  oliic 
tree  which  Athena  summoned  from  the  earth  as  ■  gift  to  the  Atheniina  ({  6^)- 
The  building  was  erected  during  (he  last  Peloponnesian  war,  in  spite  of  the  finm- 
dal  distress  of  Athens  at  (hat  time.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ai 
works  left  us  by  the  Greeks. 
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control  was  maintained  in  a  much  more  offensive  foim  than 
was  the  old  tyranny  of  Athens. 

By  sudi  violent  means  Sparta  was  able  to  repress  die  democ-  ots.  stnink 
rades  which  had  everywhere  been  hostile  to  her.   In  each  dty  Snd'S^'' 
the  Spartans  established  and  supported  by  military  force  the  '""^'^ 
rule  of  a  small  group  of  men  from  the  noble  or  upper  class. 
Such   rule  of  a  small  group  was  called  oligarchy,  a  Greek 
term  meaning  "  rule  of  a  few."    The  oligarchs  were  guilty  of 
the  worst  excesses,  murdering  and  banishing  their  political 
opponents  and  confiscating  their  fortunes.    When  the  people 
refrained  power,  they  retaliated  in  the  same  way  and  drove  the 
oligarchs  from  the  dty.   As  this  kind  of  conflict  went  on,  both 
parties  banished  so  many  that  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
Athenian  dtizens  constantly  lived  in  exile.    From  their  foreign 
homes  they  plotted   against  thdr  banishers   and  formed  a 
constant  danger  from  abroad. 

In  spite  of  the  faSure  of  oligarchy,  thoughtful  men  eveiy-  oi^  Di>- 
where  regarded  popular  rule  also  as  an  open  failure.  The  splen-  "^^e«*a 
did  adiievements  of  ddzenship  under  Perides  (Chapter  XV)  "f  demociKy 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  weaknesses  of  Athenian  democracy. 
Some  of  these  we  have  already  seen  in  following  the  course 
ol  the  Peloponnesian  Wars;  but  the  same  weaknesses  were 
evident  in  the  people's  cnntrol  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Athens. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  leading  matters  in  which  popular 
control  had  failed  and  continued  to  fail 

Nowhere  were  the  mistakes  of  democracy  more  evident  than  too.  Camp- 
in  the  Athenian  kiw  courts.  The  payment  of  the  large  dtizen-  ^^^"^ 
juries  (S  538)  often  exhausted  the  treasury.  When  there  was  '■'" 
no  money  in  the  treasury  with  whidi  to  pay  the  juries,  the  juty- 
men,  who  preferred  sudi  service  to  hard  work,  found  it  veiy 
easy  to  fill  the  treasury  again  by  fining  any  accused  dtizen 
brou^t  before  them,  whether  he  was  guilfy  or  innocent.  More 
than  one  lawyer  of  the  time  urged  the  court  to  confiscate  the 
fortune  of  an  accused  dtizen,  in  order  that  the  juiymen  to  whom 
the  lawyer  was  talking  might  thus  receive  their  pay.  It  bccanM 
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a  profitable  trade  to  bring  accusations  and  suits  against  wealtl^ 
men  on  all  sorts  of  trumped-up  charges.   A  man  thus  threat- 
ened usually  preferred  to  buy  off  his  accusers,  in  order  to  avdd     ; 
going  before  five  hundred  poor  and  ignorant  jurors.  ' 

8ai,  Evii»  of       In  the  days  of  Solon  we  remember  that  the  rule  of  the  wjt^ 
ciaii  rule         Classes  over  the  lower  was  so  oppressive  that  it  almost  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  State  (S  473)-    In  the  course  of  less 
than  two  hundred  years  the  Itneer  classes  had  gained  complete 
control,  and  their  rule,  as  we  have  just  seen  (g  620),  became  so 
corrupdy  oppressive  toward  the  upper  classes  that  the  final  stu- 
ation  was  again  one-sided  class  rule,  as  bad  as  any  that  Athens 
had  ever  seen.    To  Athenian  misfortunes  in  foreign  wars  were 
thus  added  the  constant  violence  of  weakening  inner  strug^ 
between  classes. 
An,  UDwiM        Another  weakness  of  popular  rule  was  its  unwise  financial 
ley  of  the        policy,  whlch  continually  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Athena.   H« 
democncy      empty  treasury  was  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  chiefly  thrct 
First,  the  payment  of  lai^  numbers  of  citizens  for  services  to 
the  State,  especially  the  thousands  of  ctdzen-jurors ;  second,  die 
payment  to  all  citizens  of  "  show-money  "  (§  579),  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  treasury;  and  third,  the  long-ojntinued  expenses  and 
losses  of  war  (S  539).  j 

fag.  Eipen-        To  these  we  might  add  the  expensive  means  of  collecting    I 
collecting        taxes  employed  by  both  parties.    Unlike  the  great  oriental  gov- 
*""  emments  we  have  Studied  (Fig.  40),  no  Greek  state  possessed 

any  officials  to  undertake  the  task  of  collecting  taxes.  It  there- 
fore sold  its  tax  claims  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  then  had  the 
right  to  collect  the  taxes.  In  order  to  secure  the  large  sums 
necessary  for  making  such  bids,  a  number  of  men  of  money 
would  form  themselves  into  a  company.  These  companies 
by  secredy  combining  gained  a  monopoly  in  the  business  of  tai 
collecting.  Their  bid  was  always  far  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  tax  claims  to  be  coUected,  Thus  the  people  paid  far  m«e 
taxes  than  the  State  received  from  the  collectors,  into  whose 
pockets  the  difference  went   Consequendy,  the  rate  of  tT^Tytjnn 
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at  Athens  was  now  high,  being  at  least  from  one  to  two  per 
cent  of  a  man's  fortune  and  sometimes  much  higher. 

The  Athenians  had  early  b^;un  to  use  the  treasure  which  fta*.  Eihuu- 
had  accumulated  in  llie  temple  of  Athena.   The  obligation  to  temple  treu- 
pay  back  this  borrowed  treasure  was  engraved  upon  a  stone  [^Si^dle 
tablet  set  up  on  the  Acropolis.   To  this  day  the  surviving  frag-  Greek  Mates 
meats  of  this  broken  stone  bear  witness  to  the  unpaid  debt  to 
Athena  and  the  bankruptcy  of  Athens.   After  the  long  struggle 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  over,  all  the  Greek  states 
were  practkally  bankrupt  An  admiral  or  a  general  of  this  time 
often  found  himself  fadng  the  enemy  without  the  money  to  pay 
his  forces  or  to  feed  them.   At  the  same  time,  if  be  failed  in 
his  campaign  he  would  be  punished  for  his  failure  by  the  democ- 
racy at  home.   There  were  times  when  the  Athenian  courts 
ceased  to  hold  any  sessions,  for  lack  of  funds  to  pay  the  dtizen- 
juiies,  and  a  man  with  an  important  lawsuit  on  his  hands  could 
not  get  it  tried. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Mediterranean  states  for  the  435.  BhIii- 
fiist  time  began  to  study  the  methods  and  theory  of  raising  ^^^ 
money  for  government  expenses.  A  b^inning  was  thus  made  in  ^?^^ 
the  science  of  national  finances  and  political  economy.  Neverthe-  economy 
less,  the  method  of  collectun  of  the  taxes  continued  to  be  that 
of  "  fanning"  out  the  undertaking  to  the  highest  bidder.    In 
this  matter  the  Orient  stiU  remained  far  in  advance  of  the  north- 
em  Mediterranean  states  (S  74).   From  now  on  the  finances  of 
a  nation  became  more  and  more  a  matter  of  special  training, 
and  it  became  more  difficult  for  the  average  citizen  without 
experience  to  manage  the  financial  offices  of  the  government 

Notwithstanding  the  gr^t  losses  in  property  and  in  men  iia6.  Beghi- 
during  the  long  Peloponnesian  Wars,  Athens  at  length  began  decfme  of 

to  recover  herself.   The  farms  of  Attica  had  been  laid  waste  so  '"™'°e^  «"J 

■ppemnce 
often  by  the  Spartan  armies  that  agriculture  never  wholly  re-  ofWEciud- 
covered  its  former  prosperi^.   There  was  a  tendency  among 
fanners  to  sell  their  land  and  to  undertake  some  form  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  dty.   This  was  a  natural  thing  to  do,  for  the 
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industries  of  Athens  offered  attractive  opportunities  to  malce  a 
fortune.  At  the  same  time,  men  who  had  already  gained  wealth 
in  manufactures  bought  one  farm  after  another.  This  was  a 
process  which  would  finally  concentrate  the  lands  of  Attica  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  large  d^  landlords  who  were  not  farmos, 
but  worked  their  great  estates,  each  made  up  of  many  farms, 
with  slaves  under  superintendents.  The  landowning  farmers 
who  worked  their  own  lands  and  lived  on  them  tended  to 
disappear.  In  their  place  the  great  esutes  common  in  ndgJ^ 
boring  Asia  Minor  under  the  Peruana  (5  269)  were  also 
appearing  among  the  Greeks. 
017.  Growth  Athens  was  still  the  leading  business  center  and  the  greatest 
nii^uid  cily  i"  the  Mediterranean  world.  While  manufacturing  business 
rite  of  buUu  ^^  jjqj  often  conducted  by  companies,  groups  of  wealthy  moi, 
as  we  have  seen,  united  to  furnish  the  large  sums  necessary  to 
bid  for  the  contract  to  collect  the  taxes.  Sudi  combinations 
formed  one  of  the  evils  of  Athenian  business  life,  as  they  have 
sometimes  done  in  our  own  time.  Other  men  combined  dicir 
capital  to  form  the  first  banks.  The  Greeks  no  bnger  left  tbdr 
accumulated  money  in  a  temple  treasury,  for  safe-kecpir^,  but 
gave  it  to  such  a  bank  that  it  might  be  baned  out,  used  in 
business,  and  earn  interest  Athens  thus  became  the  finanoal 
center  of  the  ancient  world,  as  New  York  and  London  arc  to- 
day, and  her  bankers  became  the  proverbially  wealthy  men  of 
the  time.  The  most  successful  among  them  was  Paaon,  a 
former  slave,  who  had  been  able  to  purchase  his  liberty  because 
of  his  great  business  ability. 
OiB.  Ri»e  of  As  the  banking  system  resulted  in  keeping  more  money  in 
Eg  luiu^""  circulation  the  old  increase  in  prices  (§  537)  went  on,  and  ibr 
expenses  for  government  were  consequently  higher ;  but  die 
democracy  continued  to  pay  itself  vast  sums  for  jury  service 
and  show-money.  There  was  a  freer  use  of  money  in  private 
hfe  among  the  well-to^Jo  classes.  The  houses  of  such  people 
b^^n  to  display  rooms  with  painted  wall  decorations  and 
adorned  with  rugs  and  hangings.    An  orator  of   the  time 
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condemns  such  luxurious  houses,  which  he  says  were  unknown 
in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  the  Persian  War,  just  as  some 
criticize  our  own  modem  fine  houses  and  contrast  them  with 
the  simplidty  of  George  Washington  and  Revolutionary  days. 

Men  were  now  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  their  639.  RUe  o( 
own  careers,  and  they  were  no  longer  so  devoted  to  the  State  ,io,^iSowier 
as  formerly.   This  was  especially  true  in  the  matter  of  military  "  'i^""  "* 
service.   Except  in  Sparta,  a  Greek  had  heretofore  left  his  occu-  nenu  wua 
ptation  for  a  brief  space  to  bear  arms  for  a  single  short  cam- 
pa^,  and  then  returned  to  his  occupation.   Such  men  made 
up  a  citizen  militia,  no  more  devoted  to  arms  than  our  own 
modem  militia.    But  the  long  Feloponnesian  Wars  had  kept 
large  numbers  of  Greeks  so  k>ng  under  arms  that  many  of 
them  permanently  adopted  military  life  and  became  professional 
soldiers,  serving  for  pay  wherever  they  could  find  opportuni^. 
Such  sokliers  serving  a  foreign  state  for  pay  are  called  "  mer- 
cenaries." There  were  few  unoccupied  lands  to  which  a  young 
Greek  could  migrate  as  in  the  colonimg  age ;  and  Persia  bkicked 
an  such  enterprises  in  the  East.  The  Greek  youths  who  could 
fitwi  no  opportunities  at  home  were  therefore  enlisting  as  sokliers 
in  ^ypt,  in  Am  Minor,  and  in  Persia,  and  the  best  young  Uood 
of  Greece  was  being  spent  to  strengthen  foreign  states  instead 
of  building  up  the  power  of  the  Greeks. 

EKiring  the  Pctoponnesian  Wars  military  Uaderskip  had  also  1)30.  Rue  of 
become  a  profession.   It  was  no  longer  possible  for  a  citizen  to  SdJiufv"" 
leave  private  life  and  casually  assume  command  of  an  army  or  ij*^'",- 
a  fleet.   Athens  produced  a  whole  group  of  professional  military  and  the  Ten 
leaders  whose  romantic  exploits  made  them  famous  throughout 
the  andent  world.    The  most  talented  among  these  was  the 
Athenian,  Xenophon.   About  400  b.c  he  took  service  in  Asia 
Minor  with  Cyrus,  a  young  Per^an  prince,  who  was  planning 
to  overthrow  his  brother,  the  Persian  king.   With  ten  thousand 
Greek  mercenaries  Cyrus  marched  entirely  across  Asia  Minor 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  down  the  river  almost  to  Bat^lon.  Here 
ttte  Greeks  defeated  the  anny  of  the  Persian  king ;  but  Cyrua 
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was  killed,  and  die  Gredu  were  dierefore  obliged  to  retreat 
Xenophon  led  them  up  die  Tigris  past  the  ruins  of  Ninevdi 
(Fig.  Z03),  and  after  months  of  fitting  in  dangerous  moun- 
tain passes,  suAfering  from  cold  and  hunger,  die  survivois 
struggled  on  until  they  reached  the  Blade  Sea  and  finally  gained 
Byzantium  in  safe^. 
ta.  Riw  Of  this  extraordinary  raid  into  the  Persian  Empire  Xenophrai 

Jri^mJV''  has  left  a  modest  account  called  the  "Anabasb"  ("  up^ing"), 
\^'^^"  one  of  the  great  books  which  have  descended  to  us  from  aodent 
miUMiy  times.    He  explains  the  military  operations  involved,  and  die 

book  thus  became  one  of  the  treatises  on  militaiy  sdenoe  whicb 
now  b^an  to  appear.  Such  leaders  were  discussing  the  theory 
of  operations  in  the  field,  methods  of  stiat^y,  and  the  best 
kinds  of  weapons.  Even  Euripides,  in  his  tiagetfy  of  ffereuUs, 
pictured  the  comparative  efFectivcness  of  bow  and  spear. 
Xenophon  tells  of  an  officer  of  Cyrus  who  divided  his  men  into 
two  parties  and  armed  one  party  with  dods  and  the  other  widi 
dubs.  After  the  two  parties  had  fought  it  out,  all  agreed  that 
the  dub  in  the  hand  at  dose  quarters  was  more  effective  than 
missiles  (that  is,  the  dods)  hurled  from  a  distance.  This  was 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  spear  at  dose  quarters 
over  the  arrows  of  distant  archers. 
O33.  Greek!  We  recall  that  in  Pericles'  time  the  Spartans  made  no 
li^H^hin-  attempt  to  attack  the  walls  of  Athens,  because  the  Greeks  at 
^^d  larger  that  time  knew  nothing  about  methods  of  attadung  fortifica- 
tions. The  Phoenician  Carthaginians,  however,  had  carried  dK 
Assyrian  sie£;e  devices  (p.  140)  to  the  west,  where  the  west- 
em  Greeks  had  now  learned  to  use  them  in  Sicity.  From  Sicily 
the  use  of  battering-rams,  movable  towers,  and  the  like  was  car- 
ried to  Greece  itself,  and  against  attadc  with  such  equipment 
Athens  would  no  longer  have  been  safe.  The  Mediterranean, 
which  had  so  bng  ago  recnved  the  arts  of  peace  froni  the 
Orient,  was  now  also  learning  to  use  war  machinery  from  the 
same  source.  At  the  same  time  larger  warships  were  coo- 
structed,  some  having  as  many  as  five  banks  of  oais ;  and  the 
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old  triremes  with  three  banks  could  no  longer  stand  against  sudi 
powerful  ships.  All  such  equipment  made  war  more  expensive 
than  before. 

The  ranarkabic  feat  of  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand  (§  630)  <^  Wai 
finally  stiiTed  Spartan  ambitkm  to  undertake  conquest  in  Per^an  spvuniil 
territoty  in  Asia  Minor.   The  Spartans,  therefore,  hired  the  sur-  S^^'-*™* 
vivii^  two  thirds  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  but  the  rule  of  Sparta  tbimWar 
had  caused  sudi  dissatisfaction  that  ber  victories  in  Ana  Minor  ^'~^ 
were  offset  by  revolts  in  Greece.   In  one  of  these  Lysander 
was  kiDed.   The  outcome  of  these  rebellions  was  a  league  of 
Athens  and  Thebes  against  Sparta.   Even  Corinth,  the  old-time 
enemy  of  Athens,  joined  this  lei^e,  and  Aigos  also  came  in. 
Behind  this  combination  was  Persia,  whose  agents  had  brought 
it  about  in  order  to  weaken  Sparta.   It  was  one  of  the  ironies 
of  the  whole  deplorable  situation  that  a  fleet  of  Athens  made 
common  cause  with  the  Pcraans  and  helped  to  fasten  Per^an 
despotism  on  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.  The  Greeks  had  learned 
notbing  by  their  long  and  unhappy  experience  of  fruitless  fight- 
ing, and  thus  b^an  an  dght  years'  struggle,  called  the  Corinthian 
War.   The  Athenians  had  been  able  to  rebuild  a  fleet,  with  whkii 
they  now  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Sparta.   They  were  then  in  a 
podtiDn  to  erect  the  Long  Walls  again. 

At  length  Uie  Persians  began  to  fear  lest  Athens  should  again  ^^.  Kiog'i 
be  strong  enough  to  endanger  Persian  control  in  Asia  Minor.  (jIt^.c.) 
The  Spartans,  therefore,  found  it  easy  to  arrange  a  peace  with 
Persia.  The  Greek  states  fighting  Sparta  were  equally  willing 
to  come  to  terms,  and  when  peace  was  at  last  established  in 
Greece,  it  was  under  the  humiliating  terms  of  a  treaty  accepted 
by  Hellas  at  the  hands  of  the  Feruan  king.  It  is  known  as  the 
King's  Peace  (387  B.C.).  It  did  not  end  the  leadership  of  Sparta 
over  the  Greek  states,  and  the  Greek  dties  of  Asia  Minor  were 
shamefully  abandtmcd  to  Persia.  The  period  following  the 
Kio^s  Peace  brought  only  added  discontent  with  Sparta's  illegal 
and  tyrannical  control,  and  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  reiadoiu  of  the  Greek  states  among  tiiemselves. 
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Section  60.  The  FalL  of  Sparta  and  the 
Leadership  of  Thebes 

035.  Thebei  For  twcnty-five  years  since  the  last  Peloponnemn  war,  die 
AtheD^  Spartans  had  been  endeavoring  to  maintain  control  of  die 
Greek  world.  Men  like  Lysander  had  been  unable  to  trans- 
form the  rigid  Spartan  system  into  a  government  whidi  should 
sympathetically  include  and  direct  the  activities  of  die  whole 
Greek  worid.  The  Spartans  were  therefore  more  hated  thar 
Athens  had  ever  been,  A  group  of  fearless  and  patriot^'; 
citizens  at  Thebes  succeeded  in  slaying  the  oligarchs,  dte 
Spartan  garrison  surrendered  and  a  democracy  was  set  up, 
which  gained  the  leadership  of  all  Bceotia.  At  tlie  same  time 
Athens,  which  on  the  whole  had  been  gready  strengthoied  by 
the  terms  of  the  King's  Peace,  was  able  to  begin  the  formation 
of  a  second  naval  alliance  like  the  original  league  from  whidi 
die  Athenian  Empire  had  sprung.  The  combination  included 
lliebes  and  so  many  of  the  other  Greek  cities  that  Sparta  was 
greatly  disturbed.  The  Spartans  met  disaster  on  land,  and 
when  this  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  their  fleet  by  AtbcnSt 
they  were  ready  for  peace. 
030.  Peace  To  arrange  this  peace  all  the  Greek  states  met  at  Sparta, 

^e  Greek       ^^^  ^^^^  meetings  gave  them  experience  in  the  united  nianage- 
Sraru"         mcnt  of  their  common  afFairs  for  the  welfare  of  all  Hellas. 
Spartan  leademhip  might  have  held  the  Greek  states  together, 
and  by  giving  them  all  a  voice  in  the  control  of  Hellas,  Sparta 
might  still  have  finally  united  the  Greeks  into  a  great  nation. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.    When  the  conditions  of  peace  were 
all  agre^  upon,  the  Spartans  refused  to  allow  Thebes  to  speak 
for  the  whole  of  Bosotia.    The  Thebans  refused  to  enter  the 
compact  on  any  other  terms,  and  the  peace  was  concluded  with- 
out them.   This  left  Sparta  and  Thebes  still  in  a  state  of  war. 
Qn.  Spartan       All  Greece  now  expected  to  see  the  Thebans  crushed  by  the 
(j^^^  heavy  Spartan  phalanx,  whidi  had  so  long  proved  irresistible. 

The  Spartan  plan  of  batde  hitherto  followed  by  all  ccnnniandefS 
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ctmnstcd  in  making  the  phalanx  of  the  right  wing  veiy  heavy 
and  missive,  by  arraying  it  many  warriors  deep.  The  custom- 
ary depth  was  eight  mca  The  onset  of  a  well-drilled  phalanx 
produced  a  pressure  so  terrible  that  the  opposing  lines  gave 
way  and  the  unbroken  phalanx  pushed  through.  The  effect 
was  that  of  a  heavy  mass  play  in  American  football,  only  we 
must  picture  the  phalanx  as  carrying  out  the  operation  on  a 
large  scale.     Having  broken  through  at  the  first  onset,  the 
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Plan  op  the  Battle  of  Leuctra  (371  b.c.) 

victorious  phalanx  could  then  cut  down  singly  the  scattered 
soldiers  who  had  given  way  before  them. 

The  Spartans  had,  as  it  were,  but  one  "  play  "  in  their  list ;  038.  1 
but   they  were  accustomed  to  see  it  automatically  successful.    £^ 
The  Theban  commander,  a  gifted  and  patriotic  citizen  named  ™^ 
Epaminondas,  consequently  knew  in  advance  the  only  "  play  " 
which  die  Spartans  had  ever  used     He  therefore  devised  an 
altogether  novel  arrangement  of  his  troops,  such  that  it  would 
meet  and  more  than  offset  the  fearful  pressure  of  the  heavy 
Spartan  right   He  drew  up  his  line  so  that  it  was  not  parallel 
with  that  of  the  Spartans,  his  right  wing  being  much  further 
from    the  Spartan  line  than  his  left.     At  the  same  time  he 
.  his  troops  on  his  left  wing,  which  he  made  fif^  shields 
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deep.    This  great  mass  was  to  meet  the  shodc  of  the  henj 

Spartan  right  wing  (see  plan,  p.  403)- 

43p.  Btttle  The  battle  took  place  at  Leuctra,  in  southern  Bceotia  (see 

and  MI  of       map,  p.  352)-   As  the  lines  moved  into  action  the  batde  did  not 

fi???c)        I'Cgin  along  the  whole  front  at  once ;  but  the  massive  Tlieban 

left  wing,  being  furthest  advanced,  met  the  Spartan  line  first  aad 

was  at  first  engaged  alone.  Its  onset  proved  so  heavy  that  tbe 

Spartan  right  opposing  it  was  soon  crushed,  and  the  rest  of 

the  Spartan  line  also  gave  way  as  the  Tbeban  center  and  ri^ 

came  into  action.    Over  half  of  the  Spartans  engaged  were 

slain  and  widi  them  their  king.    The  long-invindble  Spartan 

army  was  at  last  defeated,  and  the  charm  of  Spartan  prestige 

was  linally  broken.  After  more  than  thirty  years  of  leadership 

(since  404  b.c)  Spartan  power  was  ended  (371  B.C.) 

1)40.  Lexki^       The  two  rival  leaders  of  the  Greeks,  Athens  and  Sparta,  had 

■p«edy  t^ow  ^(h  failed  in  the  effort  to  weld  the  Greek  states  together 

oi'T^ei       ^  ^  nation.    A  third  Greek  state  was  now  victorious  on  land, 

and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Thebes  could  accomplish 

what  Athens  and  Sparta  had  failed  in  doing.   Under  E^iami- 

nondas'  leadership  Thebes  likewise  created  a  navy,  and  having 

greatly  weakened  Athens  at  sea,  Thebes  gained  the  kadeistup 

of  Greece.    But  it  was  a  supremacy  based  upon  the  genius  of 

a  single  man,  and  when  Epaminondas  fell  in  a  final  battle  widi 

Sparta  at  Mantinea  (363  B.C.),  the  power  of  Thebes  by  land 

and  sea  collapsed. 

041.  Final  Thus  the  only  powerful  Greek  states,  whidi  might  have 

tradonof"^  developed  a  federation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  having  crushed 

Grerworid    ^'^**  °*^'  ^^D**  ""^^  ^^'^J  ^  f^U  hclplcssly  before  a  a»- 

queror  from  the  outside.    Tlie  Greek  world,  whose  dviKzatioa 

was  everywhere  supreme,  was  politically  prostrate  and  helpless. 

O41.  Prog-  It  was  less  than  two  generations  sbce  the  death  of  Pendes, 

Greeks  in  the  ^^^  there  were  Still  old  men  living  who  had  seen  him  in  thai 

•''«*"'"*      chiklhood  days.   We  have  been  following  the  foUtkal  fortunes 

of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  during  these  two  generations, 

but  our  narrative  has  been  veiy  far  from  tdling  die  whole 
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stoiy.  For  in  spite  of  their  political  decline  during  the  two 
generations  since  Pericles,  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athe- 
nians, had  been  achieving  things  in  didr  hi^ier  life,  in  art, 
aichhecmre,  literature,  and  thought,  which  made  this  period  per- 
haps the  greatest  in  the  history  of  man.  To  these  a 
since  the  death  of  Pericles  we  must  now  turn  bade. 


QmsnoiTB 
Section  59.  Why  was  Spam  unfitted  to  control  the  Greek 
states?  What  was  her  method  of  control?  What  is  an  oligarchy f 
How  did  it  succeed  ?  Haddemocracysucceededanybetter?  Describe 
the  abuses  practiced  by  the  dtisen-juries.  Was  dais  rule  by  the  poor 
any  better  than  class  rule  by  the  rich?  What  practices  kept  the 
Athenian  treasury  emp^?  What  was  the  Athenian  method  of  collect- 
ing taxes?  Why  was  it  unprofitable  for  the  State?  Describe  the 
effects  of  lack  of  money  on  the  work  of  government.  What  did  the 
Greeks  do  in  order  to  understand  the  national  finances? 

What  was  happening  to  small  farm  owners  ?  Discuss  business  and 
finance  at  tlus  time.  How  had  the  long  Peloponnedan  Wars  affected 
the  citizen  soldiers  of  Greece?  How  was  military  leadership  develt^ 
ing  ?  Tell  the  story  of  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand.  How  has 
this  story  come  down  to  us  ?  What  sdence  was  now  arising?  Where 
did  the  Greeks  learn  the  use  of  siege  machinery  ?  What  did  the  raid 
of  tbe  Ten  Thousand  lead  Sparta  to  do?  Sketch  the  Corinthian 
War.    What  was  the  result? 

Section  60.  What  combinadon  was  formed  to  overthrow  the 
leadership  of  Sparta?  What  did  the  Tbebans  do?  What  happened 
at  the  peace  conference?  In  the  resulting  war  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes  what  result  was  to  be  antidpated  t  Describe  Spartan  military 
tactics.  How  did  Epaminondas  plan  to  meet  the  Spartan  tactics? 
Where  and  when  did  the  armies  meet  ?  What  was  the  result  ?  How 
did  Thebes  succeed  in  leading  the  Greek  states?  In  what  conditioa 
politically  was  the  whole  Greek  world  ? 
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the  highbb  life  of  the  gszeks  pkom  the  death  of 
pebiclbs  to  the  fall  of  tee  obeek  states 

Section  6i.  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting 

6*^  Decline  The  long  wars  and  the  demands  of  die  democracy  (S  623) 
ponofanwd  had  swallowed  up  the  wealth  of  Athens;  the  great  and  splendid 
irchuecturc  ^^,oJ•ks  of  the  Age  of  Pericles  were  therefore  no  longer  possible. 
At  the  same  time  Athens  was  obliged  to  rebuild  her  fortifications, 
erect  war  arsenals,  and  build  sheds  for  her  battleships.  The  M 
temporary  wooden  seats  of  the  theater  (§  579)  were  replaced 
by  a  permanent  structure  of  stone  (Fig.  1S9).  Here  and  there 
Other  Greek  cities  also  were  building  durable  stone  theaters 

NoTB.  The  ibove  headpiece  it  ■  reiContion  by  Adlei  of  the  tmnUMM  tomb  of 
King  Miuwlut  of  Cam,  called  after  him  Che  Mauioteum  ({  646).  We  now  cd 
■ny  splendid  tomb  a  mauioleum,  Ihui  preicrving  the  old  Kitlile  mine  of  diia 
king.  It  wat  when  fint  built  {in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cenluiy  B.C.)  the  moat 
nugniiiceat  tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  Meditenanem,  and  it  wu  becauie  of 
it*  iridHpread  fame  that  it)  name  waa  pruerved.  Upon  a  high  rectangular  bai* 
■  fine  Ionic  colonnade  aupported  a  step  pynmid.  upon  which,  crowning  die 
whole  monument,  roie  a  iplendid  four-hor»e  chariot  bearing  the  king  and  queea. 
The  work  wia  deaigned  and  built  by  the  architect  and  iculptor  Pythius,  ao^ 
adorned  with  aculpture  by  Scopai  and  other  Atbenim  aculpton  whom  Che  qncoi 
({  646)  called  to  Cuia  tor  the  putpote. 
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like  dut  at  Athens.  Permanent  stadiums  for  races  were  like- 
wise erected  by  some  communities  (Fig.  313,  0.  The  mainte- 
nance of  art  and  architecture  in  diis  age  was,  however,  largety 
in  the  hands  of  individual  artists,  not 
supported  by  the  State  but  produc- 
ing woiks  of  art  for  private  buyers. 
NeverAcless,  the  Erechtheum  (/ 
in  Fig.  183),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buiklings  ever  erected,  a  temple  whidi 
had  been  begim  before  Pericles'  death, 
was  continued  and,  for  the  most  part, 
completed  during  the  unhappy  days 
of  the  last  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  built  in  the  Ionic  style  (p.  340), 
adorned  with  colonnades  of  wonder- 
ful refinement  and  beauty,  and  at  one 
comer,  over  the  grave  of  the  legend- 
ary kii^  Cecrops,  the  architects  raised 
an  exquisite  porch,  with  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  lovely  marble  figures  of 
Athenian  maidens,  watching  over 
the  burial  place  of  the  ancient  king 
(headpiece,  p.  394). 

Egyptian  architects,  as  we  remem- 
ber, had  long  before  crowned  their 

columns  with  a  capital  representing 

growing  flowers  or  palm-tree  tops 

<Fig.  56).     The    Greek    architects 

now  profited  by  this  hint  (see  head- 
piece and  note,  p.  453).    Perceiving 

the    great    beau^    of    their    own 

acanthus  plant,  ihey  now  designed  a 

capital  adorned  with  a  double  row 

of  acanthus  leaves  (Fig.  193).   This 

oewT   ca[»tal  was  richer  and  more 


Erechtheum 


Fig.  193.  A  CoRiM- 
THiAM  Capital 

The  shaft  of  thii  column 
has  been  cut  out  in  the  draw- 
ing between  (he  base  and 
the  capital  to  save  space. 
Like  the  capitals  of  Egypt 
(S  92).  this  one  represent* 
a  plant,  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  alternating  in  two 
rows  around  the  capital  and 
crowned  by  volutes  rising 
to  the  four  comers  of  a 
flat  bbck  upon  which  the 
•upported  atone  above 
rests.  The  effect  of  this 
capital  is  peculiarly  rich 
and  omatc  (|  64S) 


045-  Rise  of 

theCiuin- 
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sumptuous  than  the  umpler  Doric  and  Ionic  fonns  (p.  340). 
Aldioug^  our  earliest  example  of  sudi  columns  still  survives 
at  Athens  (Fig.  190),  they  are  now  called  Corinthian  columns. 

646.  The  While  Athens  no  bnger  possessed  the  means  to  erect  great 
tahmUiBiH  state  temples,  other  Greek  states  were  not  all  so  finandaUy  ex- 
hausted. In  Asia  Minor  the  widowed  queen  of  the  wealttqr  Idng 
of  the  Carians,  Mausolus,  so  revered  the  memory  of  her  royal 
husband  that  she  devoted  vast  riches  to  the  erection  of  a  mag- 
nificent marble  tomb  for  him,  so  splendid  that  it  became  (hk 
of  the  most  famous  monuments  of  the  ancient  worid  (head- 
piece, p.  406).  While  impo^ng  as  a  monument  of  ardutecbse, 
the  Mausoleum  (so  named  after  Mausolus ;  see  note,  p.  406) 
was  most  impressive  because  of  the  rich  and  rcmaHcable  iciilp- 
turc  with  which  it  was  adorned.  To  do  diis  work  the  widofwed 
queen  called  in  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  Gredcs, 

647.  Coif  Sculpture  had  made  great  progress  unoe  the  days  of  PerkJes. 
Kdpu^!^  Phidias  and  his  pupils  depicted  the  gods,  whom  they  wrought 
A«  iSd^  in  marble,  as  k)fty,  majestic,  unapproachable  beings,  lifted  high 
utetwork       above  human  weaknesses  and  human  feeling.   We  nenierober 

that  even  the  human  figures  of  Phidias  were  not  the  eveiyilty 
men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens  whom  we  mi^it  ksfc 
met  on  the  streets  of  Athens  (S  577).  When  Phidias  aadlfe 
pu[Hls  had  passed  away,  the  sculptors  who  followed  them  bofn 
to  put  more  of  the  feeling  and  the  experience  of  daily  honBi 
life  into  their  work  and  thus  brought  their  subjects  Qeai9>^ 
us.  Among  them  we  must  give  a  high  place,  perhaps  tfaeftfl^ 
est  place,  to  the  great  Athenian  sculptor  Praxiteles. 
048.  The  His  native  dty  being  without  the  money  for  great  nH^ 

pi^^",  mental  works,  Praxiteles  wrought  individual  figures  of  fifib^B) 
Md  SojpM  and  njost  ^f  these  for  foreign  states.  Unlike  the  majestiaiid 
exalted  figures  of  Phidias,  the  gods  of  Praxiteles  seem  nMnft 
us.  They  at  once  appeal  to  us  as  being  human  like  oursete^ 
interested  in  a  life  like  ours,  and  doing  things  which  we  woidd 
like  to  do  ourselves.  As  they  stand  at  ease  in  attitudes  of  repose, 
the  grace  and  balance  of  the  flowing  lines  give  them  a  splendor 
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of  beauty  unattained  by  any  earlier  sculpture  of  the  Greeks 
(Hgs.  1S7,  194,  and  195)-  In  great  contrast  with  the  work 
of  Praxiteles  was  that  of  Scopas,  who  did  much  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  Mausoleum.  He  loved  to  fashbn  figures  not  in  tranquil 
moods,  but  in  violent  action,  in  moments  of  passionate  excite- 
ment, like  that  of  wairiois  in  batde  (Fig.  196).  Theftua  sculp- 
tured by  Praxiteles  and  Scxipas  were  no  longer  expressionless, 
as  in  earlier  sculpture  (Figs.  1 68  and  1 69) ;  but  the  artists  began 
to  put  into  diem  some  of  their  own  inner  feeling.  The  artist's 
own  individual  life  thus  began  to  find  expression  in  his  work. 
In  many  ways  the  sculpture  of  this  age  was  much  influenced 
by  the  work  of  the  painters,  who  really  led  the  way. 

The  introduction  of  portable  paintings  on  wooden  tablets  64^.  KUeof 
made  it  more  easy  for  the  painters  to  follow  their  own  individ-  ^J^J"**  "^ 
ual  feelings,  for  they  were  thus  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
painting  large  scenes  on  the  walls  of  State  buildings  (§  572). 
As  we  have  already  learned  (S  S50),  no  oil  colors  were  known 
in  the  ancient  world,  but  tie  Greek  painters  now  adopted  the 
Egyptian  method  of  mixing  their  colors  in  melted  wax  and 
then  applying  the  fluid  wax  with  a  brush  to  a  wooden  tablet 
(Plate  VIII,  p.  654).  The  painter  could  then  wodc  in  his  own 
studio  to  please  his  own  fan«^,  and  could  sell  his  paintings  to 
any  private  purchaser  who  wished  to  buy.  It  thus  became  cus- 
tomary for  people  of  wealth  to  set  up  paintings  in  their  own 
houses,  and  in  this  way  private  support  of  art  was  much  fur- 
thered, and  painting  made  great  progress. 

An  Adienian  painter  named  Apoliodorus  now  began  to  notice  650.  dikov- 
Ihat  the  light  usually  feU  on  an  object  from  one  side,  leaving  the  ^t  light,"" 
unlighted  side  so  dark  that  but  little  color  showed  on  that  side,  ■'>^™.  ^^ 
^vhilc  on  the  lighted  side  thb  colors  came  out  veiy  brightly. 
When  he  painted  a  woman's  arm  in  this  way,  lo,  it  looked  round 
and  seemed  to  stand  out  from  the  surface  of  the  painting 
^Flg.  197);  whereas  up  in  the  Painted  Porch  all  the  human  limbs 
in  the  oU  painting  of  Marathon  (§  572)  kmked  perfectly  flat 
Sy  representing  figures  in  die  background  of  his  paintings,  as 
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Fig.  197.  A  Wall-Painting  at  Pompeii  showing  the  Sacri- 
fice OP  Iphigenia 
The  works  of  the  great  fourth -century  artists  ($  651)  have  all  petislied. 
hut  it  is  supposed  (hat  the  later  house  decorators  and  waI1-p*inteis  of 
Italy  copied  the  old  masterpieces.  Hence  the  scene  here  shown  prob- 
ably conveys  some  impression  of  old  Greek  paiating.  The  scene  shows 
us  the  maid  Iphigenia  as  she  is  carried  away  to  be  slain  as  a  Eacrificc- 
The  figure  at  the  left,  standing  with  veiled  face,  suggests,  as  often  in 
modem  art,  the  dreadfulness  of  a  coming  catastrophe,  which  human 
eyes  are  unwilling  to  behold.  Note  the  skill  with  which  human  Umhs 
are  made  to  show  (hicknest  and  roundness  ($  650) 

smaller  than  those  in  front  ApoUodonis  also  introduced  wYiat  we 
now  call  perspective.  As  a  result,  his  paintings  had  an  appear- 
ance of  depth,  and  when  he  painted  the  interior  of  a  house  one 
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seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  veiy  room  itself.  He  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  the  "shadow  painter,"  and  the  good  oU- 
faahioned  folk  shook  their  heads  at  his  woric,  preferring  die 
.jld  style.  Even  the  great  philosopher  Plato  (§  671)  con- 
demned  this  new  method  of  painting  as  employing  devices 
and  creating  illusions  of  depih  which  were  really  deception. 


Fig,  198.   Greek  Boy  pulling  out  a  Thorn  (A)  Knt>  a  Latek 

Caricature  of  the  Thorn  Puller  (B) 
The  graceful  figure  of  the  slender  boy  bo  seriously  striving  to  remove 
the  thorti  vu  probably  wrought  not  long  after  [he  Persian  Wars.  It 
WB*  very  popular  in  antiquity,  as  it  has  also  been  in  modem  timea.  The 
comical  caricature  t,B)  in  clay  (terra  cotta),  though  it  has  lost  one  foot, 
is  a  delightful  example  of  Greek  humor  expressed  10  parody  (j  651] 

Nevertheless,  the  new  method  triumphed,  and  the  younger  051,  th- 
painters  who  adopted  it  produced  work  which  was  the  talk  of  nS^>^^ 
the   town.    People  gossiped  about  it  and  told  how  a  painter  ofp»>"itinB 
named  Zeuxis,  in  order  to  outdo  his  rival  Parrhasius,  had  painted 
grapes  so  naturally  that  the  birds  flew  up  to  the  painting  and 
pecked  at  them.    Thereupon  Parrhasius  invited  Zeuxis  over  to 
yn.lL  studio  to  inspect  a  painting  of  bis.   Zeuxis  found  it  covered 
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with  a  curtain  which  he  attempted  to  draw  aside.  But  his  hand 
fell  on  a  painted  surface  and  he  discovered  to  his  confusion  that 
the  curtain  was  no  more  real  than  his  own  painted  grapes  had 
been.  Unfortunately,  all 
such  Greek  paintings 
have  perished,  and  we 
have  only  later  copies 
(Fig.  197)  at  PompdL 
The  vase-painters  of 
the  time  likewise  often 
copied  the  famous  worics 
of  the  leading  sculptors 
and  painters.  But  after 
a  wonderful  revival  in 
the  last  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  art  of  vase- 
painting  passed  into  a 
melancholy  decline  from 
which  it  never  recovered. 
At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  meet  the  rising 
desire  for  objects  of  ait 
among  the  people,  small 
artists  b^an  to  furnish 
delightful  miniature  cop- 
ies of  famous  classic 
works,  or  again  tb^ 
made  delicious  carica- 
tures  of  such  well-known 
classic3{Fig.i98,.S).  At 
the  same  time  even  stone- 
cutters wrought  tomb- 
stones, bearing  reliefs  done  with  a  soft  and  melancholy  beauty, 
breathing  the  wistful  uncertainty  with  which  the  Greeks  of  thia 
age  were  b^inning  to  look  out  into  the  shadow  woiid  (Fig.  199). 


Fig.  199.  Athenian  Gravestove 
SHOWING  A  Daughter  saying  Fare- 
well to  her  Parents 
This  tombstone  of  ■  young  girl  shows  ui 
the  fine  feeling  of  which  even  a  grave- 
yard stonecutter  was  capable.  He  has 
depicted  the  last  farewell  of  the  parents, 
astheirdaughteris  carried  away  by  death. 
The  mother,  seated  at  the  left,  grasps  the 
young  girl's  hand,  while  the  father  stands 
with  his  fingers  in  his  beard  in  somber 
and  meditative  reconciliation 
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Section  62.    Religion,  Literature,  and  Thought 

Any  young  Atbenian  bom  at  about  the  time  of  Pericles'  053.  The  age 
death  found  himself  in  an  age  of  conflict  wherever  he  went :  ,£,„  ihe 
an  age  of  conflict  abroad  on  the  field  of  batde  as  he  stood  with   pj^j^ 
spear  and  shield  in  the  Athenian  ranks  in  the  long  years  of 
warfare  between  Athena,   Sparta,  and  Thebes;   an  £^  of 
(xinflict  at  home  in  Athens  amid  the  excited  shouting  and 
applause  of  the  turbulent  Assembly  or  the  tumult  and  even 
bloodshed  of  the  streets  and  markets  of  the  dty  as  the  common 
people,  the  democracy,  struggled  wife  the  nobles  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  State ;  and  finally  in  an  age  of  conflict  in  himself  as 
he  felt  his  once  confident  faith  in  okl  things  struggling  to 
maintain  itself  against  new  views. 

He  recalled  the  childhood  tales  of  the  gods,  which  he  had  sjd.  The 
heard  at  his  nurse's  knee.  When  he  had  asked  her  how  Athena  citiien's  re- 
and  the  gods  looked,  she  had  pointed  to  a  beautiful  vase  in  his  ^i"",^** 
father's  house,  bearing  graceful  paintings  of  Athena  presenting 
the  olive  tree  to  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  angiy  Sea-god 
striking  his  trident  into  the  ground  and  leaving  a  mark  which 
the  lad's  nurse  had  shown  him  at  the  Erechtheum  on  fee 
Acropolis  (p.  394)-  TTiere  were  fee  goda  on  fee  vase  in  human 
form,  and  so  he  had  fong  thought  of  them  as  people  like  feose 
of  Athens.  He  had  learned,  too,  that  feey  were  near  by,  for 
he  had  seen  his  fafeer  present  gifts  to  feem  at  household 
feasts.  Later  when  he  went  to  school  and  memorized  long 
passages  of  fee  Homeric  poems,  he  had  learned  more  about 
their  adventures  on  earfe.  Then  he  had  stood  on  fee  edge  of 
the  crowd  wife  his  parents  watching  the  magnificent  State 
feasts,  like  fee  Panafeeniea  (§  570),  supported  at  great  expense, 
in  order  to  honor  fee  gods  and  keep  them  favorable  to  Afeens. 
Hence  everyone  seemed  to  him  to  believe  that  fee  gods  had 
all  power  over  Afeens.  On  such  occasions  he  vaguely  felt  fee 
majesty  and  grandeur  of  fee  great  gods,  but  when  he  looked 
upon  figures  of  feem,  sculptured  by  such  artists  as  Praxiteles 
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(Fig.  194),  the  gods  again  appeared  very  much  like  eanhlj' 
folk,  as  be  had  seen  them  on  the  vase  in  his  cMdhood. 
«5<.  Religion  He  never  had  any  religious  instruction,  for  there  was  nottung 
m  CO  uci  jjjjg  ^  church,  a  clergy,  or  any  religious  teachers.  There  was  no 
sacred  book  revered  by  all,  like  our  Bible.  He  had  not  been 
taught  that  the  gods  had  any  interest  in  him  or  his  conduct,  or 
that  they  required  him  to  be  either  good  or  bad.  As  bng  as  he 
■  did  not  neglect  any  of  the  ceremonies  desired  by  the  gods, 
he  knew  he  need  have  no  fear  of  them.  At  the  same  time  if 
he  lived  an  evil  life,  he  realized  that  he  might  be  condemned  to 
enter  at  death  a  dark  and  gruesome  dwelling  place  beneath 
the  earth  (S  488).  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  life  might  bring 
him  at  last  to  the  beautiful  Elysian  fields  (§  4S9). 
esG.  The  n-  One  of  the  ways  of  reaching  this  place  of  blessedness  was  by 
[mii™tude  initiation  into  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  (§  489).  Another  way 
was  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  beggar-priests  and  sooth- 
sayers of  Orpheus.  These  wandering  teachers,  like  traveling 
revival  preachers  of  to-day,  went  about  in  all  Greece,  foUowed 
by  hordes  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  who  eagerly  accepted  their 
mysterious  teachings,  promising  every  blessing  to  diose  who 
listened  and  obeyed.  The  more  mysterious  it  all  was  the  better 
the  multitude  liked  it  These  teachings  were  recorded  in  the 
wonderful  book  of  Orpheus,  which  finally  gained  wide  circula- 
tion among  the  common  people.  It  came  nearer  to  being  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Greeks  than  any  that  ever  arose  amtrng 
them.  All  the  lower  classes  beheved  in  magic  and  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  mysterious  "  stunts "  of  the  magicians  and 
soothsayers  whom  they  constantly  consulted  on  all  the  ordinaiy 
acts  of  life. 
0^.  The  Down    at   Fincus,  the  harbor  town,  the  Athenian    dttxen 

from^ihe     *    found  the  busy  streets  crowded  with  foreign  merchants  frtsn 
Orient  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  and  Asia  Minor.    They,  too,  had  their  assur- 

ances of  divine  help  and  blessedness,  and  they  brought  with 
them  their  strange  gods :  the  Great  Mother  from  Asia  MiiHW, 
Isis  from  her  lovely  temple  at  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile 
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(Plate  V.  p.  444),  and  Egyptian  Amon  from  his  mysterious 
shrine  for  away  in  the  Sahara  (Fig.  205),  behind  the  Greek 
d^  of  Cyrene  (see  map,  p.  434)-  The  famous  Greek  poet 
Pindar  had  written  a  poem  in  his  honor,  and  erected  a  statue 
of  the  great  Egyptian  god.  As  a  deliverer  of  oracles  reveal- 
mg  the  future,  Amon  had  now  become  as  great  a  favorite 
among  the  Greeks  themselves  as  Apollo  of  Delphi  (§  490). 
There  was  an  Athenian  ship  which  r^ularly  plied  between 
flie  Piraeus  and  Cyrene,  carrying  the  Greeks  to  Amon's  dis- 
tant Sahara  shrine.  Egyptian  symbols  too  were  common 
on  Greek  tombstones. 

Some  of  these  foreign  beliefs  had  once  greatly  impressed  our  058.  The 
ddzen  in  his  younger  days.    Then  when  he  left  his  boyhood  citmn'*  laer 
teacher  behind,  and  went  to  hear  the  lectures   of   a   noted  "»<*«™"«* 
Sophist  (S  561),  he  found  that  no  one  knew  with  any  certainty 
whether  the  gods  even  existed  \  much  less  did  anyone  know 
what  they  were  like.   He  now  looked  with  some  pity  at  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims  who  filled  the  sacred  road  leading  to  the 
hall  of  the  mysteries  at  Eleu^.     He  had  only  contempt  for 
the  mob  which  filled  the  processions  of  the  strange  oriental 
gods,  and  almost  every  day  marched  with  tumult  and  flute- 
playing  through  the  streets  of  Athens.    While  he  could  not 
foBow  such  superstitions  of  the  ignorant  poor,  he  found,  never- 
theless, that  he  was  not  yet  quite  ready  to  throw  away  the  gods 
and  reject  them  altogether,  as  some  of  his  educated  neighbors 
were  doing. 

He  recalled  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  had  detested  0?!l-  The 

vicldiy  of 
tiiese  very  doubts  which  he  had  now  taken  up.    With  great  doubt  aid 

enjoyment  he  had  once  beheld  the  caricatures  of  Aristophanes,  ^  Euri^e* 

the  greatest  of  the  comedy  writers  (S  582)'    Our  dtizen  had 

shouted  with  delight  at  Aristophanes'  mockery  of  the  doubts 

and  mental  struggles  of  Euripulcs  (g  5S1),  or  the  ridicule  which 

the    dever  comedy  heaped   upon   the   Sophists.    Since  then, 

however,  had  come  the  new  light  which  he  had  gained  from  the 

Sophists.   Whatever  the  gods  might  be  like,  he  was  sure  that 
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tbey  were  not  such  beings  as  be  found  pictured  among  hit 
heroic  forefathers  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Now  he  had  long 
since  cast  aside  his  Homer.  In  spite  of  Aristophanes,  be  and 
his  educated  friends  were  all  lead- 
ing the  splendid  tragedies  of 
Euripides  (8  581),  with  thdr  un- 
certainties, struggles,  and  doubts 
about  life  and  the  gods.  Eui^es, 
the  victim  of  Aristophanes'  ridi- 
cule, to  whom  tbe  Athenians  had 
rarely  voted  a  victory  during  his 
lifetime  (S  581),  bad  now  Xn- 
umphed ,  but  his  triumph  meant 
the  defeat  of  tbe  old,  the  ykXary 
of  doubt,  the  overthrow  of  Hie 
gods,  and  the  incoming  of  a  new 
age  in  thou^t  and  belief.  But 
the  old  died  hard,  and  the  struggle 
was  a  tragic  one. 

The  citizen  remembered  weD 
another  comedy  of  Aristophaites, 
which  had  likewise  found  a  ready 
response  from  the  Athenian  xa&r 
ence.  It  had  placed  upon  the 
stage  the  rude  and  comical  figure 
of  a  poor  Athenian  named  Soc- 
rates, whom  Aristophanes  had 
represented  as  a  dangerous  man, 
to  be  shunned  or  even  chastised 
by  good  Athenians.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  stonecutter,  or  small 
sculptor.  The  ill-clothed  figure  and  ugly  face  (Fig.  200)  of 
Socrates  had  become  familiar  in  the  streets  to  all  the  folk  of 
Athens  since  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta.  He 
was  accustomed  to  stand  about  the  maricet  place  all  day  long. 


Fig.  20O.  Portrait  op 
Socrates 
TbU  is  not  the  beat  of  the 
numerous  surviving  portraits 
of  Socrates,  but  it  is  especially 
interesting  because  it  bears 
under  the  philosopher's  name 

fng  a  portion  of  his  public  de- 
fense as  reported  by  Plato  in 
his  Af  elegy 
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engaging  in  conversation  anyone  he  met,  and  askii^  a  great 
many  questions.  Our  citizen  recalled  that  Socrates'  questions 
left  him  in  a  very  confused  state  of  mind,  for  be  seemed  to  call 
in  question  everything  which  the  citizen  had  once  regarded 
as  setded. 

Yet  this  familiar  and  homely  figure  of  the  stonecutter's  son  «6i.  The 
was  the  personification  of  the  best  and  highest  in  Greek  genius,  chid  inicTcR 
Without  desire  for  office  or  a  political  career,  Socrates'  supreme  "^  Socratea 
interest  nevertheless  was  the  State.   He  believed  that  the  State, 
made  up  as  it  was  of  citizens,  could  be  purified  and  saved  only 
by  the  improvement  of  the  individual  dtizen  through  the  educa- 
tion of  his  mind  to  recognize  virtue  and  right 

Herein  lies  the  supreme  achievement  of  Socrates ;  namely.  Mi.  His  be- 
his  unshakable  conviction  that  the  human  mind  is  able  to  recog-  po«|."  {^[^ 
nize  and  determine  what  are  virtue.and  right,  truth,  beauty  and  J^JJ'^^udi 
honesty,  and  all  the  other  great  ideas  which  mean  so  much  to  «n<i  tf  shapf 
human  life.    To  him  these  ideas  had  reaiity.    He  taught  that  by  them 
by  keen  questioning  and  discussion  it  is  possible  to  reject  error 
and  discern  fliese  realities.   Inspired  by  this  impregnable  belief, 
Socrates  went  about  in  Athens,  engaging  all  his  fellow  citizens 
in  such  discussion,  convinced  that  he  might  thus  lead  each 
citizen  in  turn  to  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  and  compelling 
virtues.    Furthermore,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  dtizen  who 
had  once  recognized  these  virtues  would  shape  every  action  and 
all  his  life  by  them.   Socrates  thus  revealed  the  power  of  virtue 
and  of  smilar  ideas  by  argument  and  \ogic,  but  he  made  no 
appeal  to  religion  as  an  influence  toward  good  conduct   Never- 
theless, he  showed  himself  a  deeply  religious  man,  believing  with 
devout  heart  in  the  gods,  although  they  were  not  exactly  those 
of  the  fathers,  and  even  feeling,  like  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
that  there  was  a  divine  voice  within  him,  calling  him  to  his 
hig^h  mission. 

The  simple  but  powerful  personality  of  this  greatest  of  6(3.  Public 
Greek  teachers  often  opened  to  him  the  houses  of  the  rich  ^"j^'J","' 
and   noble.    His  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  when  the 
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Ddphian  oracle  (I  490)  was  asked  who  was  the  wisest  of  dK 
living,  it  responded  widi  the  name  of  Socrates.  A  group  of 
pupils  gathered  about  him,  among  whom  the  most  fomoui 
was  Plato.  But  his  aims  and  his  noble  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Athenian  State  were  misunderstood.  His  keen  questions  seemed 
to  throw  doubt  upon  all  the  old  beliefs.  The  Athenians  had 
already  vented  their  displeasure  on  more  than  one  leading 
Sophist  who  had  rejected  the  old  faith  and  teaching  (§  593). 

M4.  Thetiid       So  the  Athenians  summoned  Socrates  to  trial  for  comiptiiig 
and  de«h  of      ,  ,       .  .      ,.  ,  ,      ,  ...  ,  .  „    T 

Socnte*  the  youth  with  all  sorts  of  doubts  and  impious  teachings.  Sucn 
(399  ■■<:.)  examples  as  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  seemed  con- 
vincing illustrations  of  the  vidousness  of  his  teactiing;  many 
had  seen  and  still  more  had  read  with  growing  resentment 
the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  which  held  him  up  to  contempt 
and  execration.  Socrates  might  easUy  have  left  Athens  when 
the  complaint  was  lodged  against  him.  Nevertheless  he  appeared 
for  trial,  made  a  powerful  and  dignified  defense,  and,  when  the 
court  voted  the  death  penalt)',  passed  his  last  days  in  tranquil 
conversation  with  his  friends  and  pupils,  in  whose  presence 
he  then  quiedy  drank  the  fatal  hemlock  (399  b.c).  Thus  the 
Athenian  democracy,  which  had  so  fatally  mismanaged  the 
afTairs  of  the  nation  in  war,  brought  upon  itself  much  greater 
reproach  in  condemning  to  death,  even  though  in  accordance 
with  law,  the  greatest  and  purest  soul  among  its  citizens 
(headpiece,  p.  415). 
685.  The  ID.  The  undisturbed  serenity  of  Socrates  in  his  last  hours,  as 
Socraiet  pictured  to  us  in  PUk>'s  idealized  version  of  the  scene,  pro- 
death  "  foundly  affected  the  whole  Greek  work!  and  still  forms  one  of 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  humanity.  He  was  the  great- 
est Greek,  and  in  him  Greek  dvilizatk>n  readied  its  highest 
level.  But  the  glorified  figure  of  Socrates,  as  he  appears  in  Ac 
writings  of  his  pupils,  was  to  prove  more  powerful  even  than 
the  living  teacher. 

Meantime  there  had  been  growing  up  a  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  about  the  visible  world,  which  men  had   never 
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possessed  before.   Moreover  this  new  scientific  knowledge  was  666.  Spread 
no  longer  confined  to  the  few  phiiosophcrs  who  were  its  dis-  knowledge 
coveiers,  as  formerly  had  been  the  case  (§  564).   Our  doubt-  J^J  *^ 
ing  citizen  had  at  home  a  whole  shelf  of  books  on  natural 
science.   It  included  a  treatise  on  mathematics,  an  astronomy 
in  which  the  year  was  at  last  stated  to  contain  363I  days, 
a  zo^ogy  and  a  botany.   There  was  also  a  mineralogy,  a  pam- 
phlet on  foretelling  the  weather,  and  a  treatise  on  the  calendar, 
besides  several  geographies  with  maps  of  the  world  then  known. 
There  were  also  practical  books  of  guidance  and  instruction  on 
drawing,  war,  fanning,  raising  horses,  or  even  cooking. 

There  was  in  our  citizen's  library  also  a  remarkable  history,  (Mr- Scjeo- 
treating  the  fortunes  of  nations  in  the  same  way  in  which  ofhinoiy 
natural  science  was  treated.  Its  author  was  Thucydides,  the 
first  scientific  writer  of  history.  A  generatk>n  earlier  Herodo- 
tus' history  (S  567)  had  ascribed  the  fortunes  of  nations  to 
the  will  of  the  gods,  but  Thucydides,  with  an  insight  like  that 
of  modem  historians,  traced  historical  events  to  their  earthly 
causes  in  the  worid  of  men  where  th^  occur.  There  stood  the 
two  books,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  side  by  side  in  the  citi- 
zen's bbrary.  There  were  only  thirty  years  or  so  between  them, 
but  how  different  the  beliefs  of  the  two  historians,  the  old  and 
the  new  t  Thucydides  was  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  simple 
and  beautiful  prose  that  ever  lived.  Hb  book  which  told  the 
story  of  the  long  wars  resulting  in  the  fall  of  the  Athenian 
Empire  was  received  by  the  Greeks  with  enthusiastic  approval 
It  has  been  one  of  the  world's  great  classics  ever  since. 

TTie  success  of  Thucydides'  work  in  prose  shows  that  the  668,  The 
interest  of  the  Athenians  was  no  longer  in  poetry  but  in  the  poet^md 
x»ew  and  more  youthful  art  of  prose.   Poetry,  including  play-  ^'.^JT''*'' 
wrridng,  noticeably  declined.    A  successful  public  speech  was 
now  written  down  beforehand,  and  the  demand  for  such  ad- 
dresses in  the  Assembly,  and  especially  before  the  citizen-juries, 
vras    a  constant  motive  for  the  cultivation  of  skillful  prose 
fPtitiiig  and  public  speaking. 
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The  teadwn  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  the  succeasora  of  ifae 
old  Sophists  (S  561),  became  world  renowned,  and  diey  made 
the  dty  the  center  of  education  for  the  whole  Greek  worid. 
The  leader  among  them  was  Isocrates,  the  son  of  a  wdl-to^ 
flute  manufacturer.  Having  lost  his  father's  fortune  in  the 
Peloponnesian  Wars,  he  turned  for  a  living  to  the  teadiing  of 
rhetoric,  in  which  he  soon  showed  great  abili^.  He  chose  as 
his  theme  the  great  political  questions  of  his  time.  He  was  not 
a  good  speaker,  and  he  therefore  devoted  himself  espeda% 
to  the  writing  of  his  speedies,  whidi  he  then  published  as 
political  essays.  Throughout  Greece  these  remarkable  essays 
were  read,  and  Isocrates  finally  became  the  political  spokesman 
of  Athens,  if  not  of  all  Greece. 

Notwithstanding  the  new  interest  in  natural  science,  die 
affairs  of  men  rather  than  of  nature  were  the  burning  questions 
at  Athens.  How  should  the  governmental  affairs  of  a  commu- 
nity of  men  be  conducted  ?  —  what  should  be  the  proper  form 
of  a  free  state? — these  were  the  problems  which  Athenian 
experience  and  the  efforts  of  Socrates  toward  an  enlightened 
citizenship  had  thrust  into  the  for^round.  What  should  be  the 
form  of  the  ideal  state  >  Tm  Orient  had  already  had  its  sodal 
idealism.  In  tiie  Orient,  however,  it  had  never  occurred  to  the 
social  dreamers  to  discuss  the  form  of  government  of  the  ideal 
state.  They  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  the  monarchy  under 
which  they  lived  as  the  obvious  form  for  the  State.  But  in 
Greece  the  question  of  the  form  of  government,  whether  a  king- 
dom, a  republic,  or  an  aristocracy,  was  now  earnestly  discussed. 
Thus  there  arose  a  new  science,  the  science  of  government. 

Plato,  the  most  gifted  pupil  of  Socrates,  published  mudi  of 
his  beloved  master's  teaching  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  sup- 
posedly reproducing  the  discussions  of  the  great  teadier  him- 
self, flien  after  extensive  travels  in  E^ypt  and  the  west  he 
returned  to  Athens,  where  he  set  up  his  school  in  the  grove 
of  the  Academy  (§  558).  Convinced  of  tiie  hopelessness  of 
democracy  in  Athens,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  all  thou^t  of  a 
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career  as  a  statesman,  to  which  he  had  been  strongly  drawn, 
and  settled  down  at  Athens  to  devote  himself  to  teadiing. 

Plato  was  both  phiksopher  and  poet.     The  ideas  which  tr^.  piuo'i 
Socrates  maintained  the  human  mind  could  discern,  became  of^a^"^ 
for  Plato  eternal  realities,  having  an  existence  independent  of  "^^  '■'••• 
man  and  his  mind.   The  human  soul,  he  taught,  had  always 
existed,  and  in  an  earlier  state  had  beheld  the  great  ideas  of 
goodness,  beauty,  evil,  and  the  like,  and  had  gained  an  intuitive 
vison  of  them  which  in  this  earthly  life  the  soul  now  recalled 
and  rccc^nized  again.   The  elect  souls,  gifted  with  such  vision, 
were  the  ones  to  control  the  ideal  state,  for  they  would  neces- 
sarily act  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  justice 
which  they  had  discerned.    It  was  possible  by  education,  thought 
Plato,  to  lead  the  souls  of  men  to  a  clear  vision  of  these  ideas. 

In  a  noble  essay  entitled  The  Republic  Plato  presented  a  673.  Fbto't 
lofty  vision  of  his  ideal  state.    Here  live  the  enlightened  souls  '**" 

governing  society  in  righteousness  and  jusdce.  They  do  no 
woric,  but  depend  on  craftsmen  and  slaves  for  all  menial  labor. 
And  yet  the  comforts  and  leisure  which  they  enjoy  are  the 
product  of  that  very  world  of  industry  and  commerce  in  a 
Greek  dty  which  Plato  so  thoroughly  despises.  The  plan 
places  far  too  much  dependence  on  education  and  takes  no 
account  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  labor  in  human 
sodety.  Moreover,  Plato's  ideal  state  is  the  self-contained,  self- 
contmlling  city-state  as  it  had  in  times  past  supposedly  existed 
in  Greece.  He  failed  to  perceive  that  the  vital  question  for 
Greece  was  now  the  relation  of  these  dty-states  to  eaeh  other. 
He  did  not  discern  that  the  life  of  a  cultivated  state  unavoid* 
abty  expands  beyond  its  borders,  and  by  its  needs  and  its 
contributions  affects  the  life  of  surrounding  states.  It  cannot 
be  confined  within  its  political  borders,  for  its  commerdai  borders 
lie  as  far  distant  as  its  galleys  can  carry  its  produce. 

Thus  boundary  lines  cannot  separate  nations ;  their  life  over-  fnA.  Gromh 
laps  and  interfuses  with  the  life  round  about  them.    It  was  so  ii^d  worid 
inthin  Greece,  and  it  was  so  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Greek 
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tenjtoiy.    There  had  grown  up  a  tiviliied  taorid  which  was 
reading  Greek  books,  using  Greek  utensils,  fitting  up  its  houses 
with  Greek  furniture,  decorating  its  house  inttriors  with  Gredt 
paintings,  building  Gredc  theaters,  learning  Greek  tactics  in 
war  —  a  great  Mediterranean  and  oriental  world  bound  to- 
gether \yj  lines  of  commerce,  travel,  and  common  economic 
interests.    For  this  world,  as  a  coming  polHiat!  unity,  the  lofty 
idealist  Plato,  in  spite  of  his  travels,  had  no  eyes.    To  this 
world,  once  dominated  by  oriental  culture,  the  Greeks  had 
given  the  noblest  and  sanest  kleas  yet  attained  by  the  mind 
of  civilized  man,  and  to  this  world  likewise  the  Greeks  should 
have  given  political  leadership, 
»J5.  Hotivei        Men  in  practical  life,  like  Isocrates,  clearly  understood  the 
],ocra«ei'md  situation  at  this  time.   Isocrates  urged  the  Greeks  to  bury  their 
Xenopfatm      f)etty  differences  and  expand  their  purely  sectional  patriotisin 
into  loyalty  toward  a  great  nation  which  should  unite  the  whole 
Greek  world    He  told  his  countrymen  that,  so  united,  they 
could  easily  overthrow  the  decaying  Persian  Empire  and  make 
themselves  lords  of  the  world,  whereas  now,  while  they  con- 
tinued to  fight  among  themselves,  the  king  of  Persia  could  do 
as  he  pleased  with  them.    In  an  inspiring  address  distributed  to 
the  Greeks  at  the  Olympic  games,  be  said:  "Anyone  coming 
from  abroad  and  observing  the  present  8ituatk>n  of  Greece 
would  regard  us  as  great  fools  struggling  among  oursdves 
about  trifles,  and  destroying  our  own  land,  when  without  dan. 
ger  we  might  conquer  Asia."    To  all  Greeks  who  had  read 
Xenophon's  story  of  the  march  of  his  Ten  Thousand,  the 
weakness  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  obvious.    Every  motive 
toward  unity  was  present 
ft74.  iJiuiur-       Nevertheless,  no  Greek  d^  was  willing  to  submit  to  ^ 
the'en™"'""  leadership  of  another.    Local  patriotism,  like  the  sectionalian 
oa'^v^fr^    which  brought  on  our  Civil  War,  prevailed,  and  unalKrable  dis- 
ment  union  was  the  end  of  Greek  political  development    As  a  result 

the  Greeks  were  now  to  be  subjected  by  an  outside  power, 
which  had  never  had  any  share  in  advancing  Greek  cultuR 
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(i  678).  Thus  the  fine  theories  of  the  ideal  fonn  of  the  state 
BO  warmly  discussed  at  Athens  were  now  to  be  met  t^  the 
hard  fact  of  irresistible  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler — 
the  form  of  power  which  the  Greek  republics  had  in  vain  striven 
to  destrc^. 

But  in  spite  of  this  final  and  melancholy  collapse  of  Greek  tm-  Soprei 
political  power,  which  even  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  west-  gmiui  in 
em  Greek  dties  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  like  Syracuse,  had  not  been  Ty^ 
able  to  prevent,  what  an  incomparably  glorious  age  of  Greek  <»Il»i»e 
civilization  was  this  whidi  we  have  been  sketching  1  The  rival- 
ries which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  political  leadership  of  the 
Greeks  had  been  a  constant  incentive  spurring  them  all  on,  as 
each  city  strove  to  surpass  its  rivals  in  art  and  literature  and  all 
the  finest  things  in  civilization.  Great  as  the  age  of  Pericles 
had  been,  the  age  that  followed  was  still  greater.  The  tiny 
Athenian  state,  with  a  population  not  larger  than  that  of  our 
little  state  of  Delaware  in  1910,  and  having  at  best  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  dtizens,  had  furnished  in  this  period  a  group 
of  great  names  in  all  lines  of  himian  achievement,  such  as  never 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world  arose  in  an  area  and  a  population 
so  limited.  In  a  book  like  this  we  have  been  able  to  offer  only 
a  few  hints  of  all  that  these  men  of  Athens  accomplished. 
Their  names  to^lay  are  among  the  most  illustrious  in  hirnian 
history,  and  the  achievements  which  we  link  with  them  form 
the  greatest  chapter  in  the  higher  life  of  man.  Furthermore, 
Greek  genius  was  to  go  on  to  many  another  future  triumph, 
in  spite  of  the  loss  of  that  political  leadership  which  we  are  now 
to  see  passing  into  ottier  hands. 

QUESTIOHS 
Section  61 .  Was  Athens  now  able  to  support  great  works  of  art 
•a  in  the  day>  of  Peiidesf  What  was  the  effect  upon  art?  What 
lovely  building  was  nevertheless  erected  on  the  Acropolis  P  What 
new  style  of  architecture  was  coming  in  ?  How  did  it  differ  from  the 
older  Doric  and  Ionic  s^es  ?    Describe  the  Mausoleum.    How  did 
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the  sculpture  of  Praxiteles  differ  from  that  of  Phidias?  What  kind 
of  figures  did  Scopas  love  to  carve  ?  What  new  process  of  produdng 
portable  paintings  came  in?  What  new  method  of  paintini;  did 
Apollodorus  introduce  ?  What  popular  stories  about  the  feats  (A  the 
new  shadow  painters  arose?  Have  any  of  these  paintings  survived? 
How  do  we  know  how  they  looked  ?  What  kind  of  smalt  works  HA 
the  lesser  artists  produce? 

Section  62.  In  what  respects  was  the  age  following  Peiidesone 
of  conflict  ?  What  did  an  Athenian  child  of  this  time  learn  about  the 
gods  at  home  ?  at  school  ?  at  public  celebrations  ?  from  great  works 
of  art?  Had  he  had  any  religious  instruction?  What  did  he  bdieve 
about  his  own  condua  and  the  relation  of  the  gods  to  it?  What  did 
the  common  people  believe?  What  teachers  did  they  follow?  Did 
they  show  intelligence  or  superstition  in  religious  mattos? 

What  foreign  divinides  were  coming  in  ?  Tell  about  them.  What 
did  the  educated  cidsen  think  atMut  the  beliefs  of  the  commoa 
people?  What  had  once  been  his  feeling  about  religious  doubt? 
Whose  comedies  had  mocked  such  doubt?  From  whom  did  such 
a  dtizen  himself  learn  to  doubt?  Whose  tragedies  were  he  and 
his  friends  reading?  Did  this  mean  the  suppression  or  the  triumi^ 
of  doubt  ? 

How  did  one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  represent  Socrates? 
How  did  Socrates  spend  most  of  his  dme  ?  What  was  his  purpose 
in  doing  this?  Can  you  sum  up  his  teachings?  Was  he  then  an  evil 
man?  Was  he  irreligious?  What  was  the  general  ofnnion  diout  bit 
wisdom?  about  his  character?  What  did  the  Athenians  finally  do  in 
order  to  »lence  Socrates  ?  Tell  about  his  trial  and  death.  Did  his 
influence  cease  at  his  death  ? 

What  was  the  condition  of  scientific  knowledge  at  Athens  ?  How 
did  the  history  of  Thucydides  differ  from  that  of  Herodotus?  How 
much  time  had  elapsed  between  them  ?  What  can  you  say  of  prose 
and  poetry  in  this  age?  Who  was  the  leading  teacher  of  rhetoric 
and  prose  wridng  at  Athens  ?  What  can  you  say  of  his  own  writing? 
What  new  sdence  was  arising?  What  can  you  say  of  the  life  of 
Plato?  What  did  he  teach  about  government?  What  great  questioi 
did  he  fail  to  perceive?  Whatcivilizcd  world  was  growing  up?  Why 
had  not  the  Greeks  given  this  world  of  Greek  culture  also  political 
unity  ?  How  did  practical  men  like  Isocrates  fed  about  this  prob- 
lem? Did  the  Greeks  follow  his  advice?  What  was  to  be  the  rMoU? 
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alezandek  the  great 

Section  63.  The  Rise  of  Macedonia 

On  the  northern  frontiers  in  the  mountains  of  the  Balkan  Pen-  078.  The  va 
insula  Greek  civilization  gradually  faded  and  disappeared,  merg-  lum  of  the 
ing  into  the  barbarism  which  had  descended  from  Stone  Age  ^^^^j"" 
Europe.    These  backward  Northerners,  such  as  the  Thradans,  •!«  Nonh 
spoke  Indo-European  tongues  akin  to  Greek,  but  their  Greek 
kindred  of  the  South  could  not  understand  them.   A  veneer 

NoTB.  The  ibove  headpiece  ihotn  ui  one  of  the  itreeu  where  it  wu  the 
custom  of  bolh  the  Greeki  and  Romans  (Fig.  iii,  //,  X")  <o  bury  their  dead. 
It  «■■  ouuide  Ihc  Dipylon  Gate  (plan,  p.  3J1),  on  the  aacred  way  leading  to 
Elciuii,  both  lidei  of  which  were  lined  Cor  aome  diatance  n-ith  marble  tomb- 
•tonea,  of  which  Fig,  199  iaaneojnple.  The  Roman  Sulla  (5  945),  m  his  Eaacem 
war,  while  boieging  Athena,  piled  up  eiuth  aa  a  cauteway  leading  to  the  top  oC 
the  wall  of  Athena  (aee  pliin,  p.  jja)  at  this  point.  The  part  of  the  cemetei;  which 
he  covered  with  earth  waa  thua  preaerved,  to  be  dug  out  in  modem  timet  —  the 
oaly  aumvinj  portion  of  auch  an  ancient  Greek  street  of  lombi.  In  thia  cemo- 
tcxT' the  AtbeaianiofSocnlca' day  were  buried.  The  monument  at  the  left  ihowa 
■  brave  Athenian  <routh  on  honeback,  charging  the  fallen  enemy.  He  waa  slain 
in  the  Corinlhian  War  (}  6]})  and  buried  here  ■  few  year*  after  the  death  of 
.((664). 

**S  ,-.  . 
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of  Greek  civilization  b^an  here  and  there  to  mask  somewhat 
the  rough  and  uncultivated  life  of  the  peasant  population  of 
Macedonia.  The  Macedonian  kings  b^an  to  cultivate  Greek 
literature  and  art  The  mother  of  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
grateful  that  she  had  been  able  to  learn  to  write  in  her  old  age. 
fim.  Philip  Philip  himself  had  enjoyed  a  Greek  education,  and  when  he 

•nd  hii policy  gained  the  power  over  Macedonia,  in  360  B.C.,  he  understood 
ofaponuoD  perfectly  the  situation  of  the  disunited  Greek  world.  He 
planned  to  make  himself  its  master,  and  he  began  hb  task  with 
the  ability  both  of  a  skilled  sutesman  and  an  able  soldier.  With 
dear  recognition  of  the  necessary  means,  he  first  created  the 
indispensable  military  power.  As  a  hostage  at  Thebes  he  had 
learned  to  lead  an  anny  under  the  eye  of  no  less  a  master  than 
Epaminondas  himself,  the  conqueror  of  the  Spartans.  But 
Philip  surpassed  his  teacher. 
Uo.  Philip  From  the  peasant  population  of  his  kingdom  Philip  drew  <& 

MacedoaUn  ^  number  large  enough  to  form  a  permanent  or  standing  army 
infantry  ^f  professional  soldiers  who  never  expected  again  to  return  to 

the  flocks  and  fields.   These  men  he  armed  as  heavy  infantry  of 
the  phalanx,  as  he  had  seen  it  in  Greece  ;  only  he  made  the  pha- 
lanx deeper  and  more  massive  and  gave  his  men  longer  spears. 
They  soon  became  famous  as  the  "  Macedonian  phalanx." 
esi.  Mace  Heretofore  horsemen  had  played  but  a  small  part  in  war  in 

mra^d""*^  Europe.  Horses  were  plentiful  in  Philip's  kingdom,  and  the 
biratmn'of"^  nobles  forming  a  warrior  class  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
cavalry  and  fight  on  borscback  in  a  loose  way,  each  for  himself.  Philip  now 
unified  drilled  thcsc  riders  to  move  about  and  to  attack  in  a  single 

operanoni  mass.  The  charge  of  such  a  mass  of  horsemen  was  so  terrible 
that  it  might  of  itself  decide  a  battle.  Philip  then  further  im- 
proved the  art  of  war  by  a  final  step,  the  most  important  of  aH 
He  so  combined  his  heavy  phalanx  in  the  center,  with  the  disci- 
plined masses  of  horsemen  on  each  wti^,  that  the  whole  com- 
bined force,  infantry  and  cavalry,  moved  and  operated  as  one 
great  unit,  an  irresistible  machine  in  which  every  part  worteo 
together  with  all  the  others. 
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This  new  copter  in  the  art  of  warfare  was  possible  only  esi.  Pnctidi 
because  a  single  mind  was  in  unhampered  control  of  the  situ-  of  oot^ui 
ation.   The  Greeks  w«re  now  to  witness  the  practical  effective-  SJ|?^' ' 
ness  of  one-man  control  as  exercised  by  a  skillful  leader  for  Komiero 
many  years.    With  statesmanlike  insight  Philip  first  began  his  ^^" 
conquests  in  the  region  where  he  might  expect  the  least  resist- 
ance.   He  steadily  extended  the  territory  of  his  kingdom  east- 
ward  and  northward  until  it  reached  the  Danube  and  the 
Hellespont 

His  progress  on  the  north  of  Mj.  Two 

the  .^gean   soon  brought   him  SlSwuf 

into  conflict  with  the  interests  of  ItaettM 

the  Greek  states,  which  owned 
dties  in  this  northern  region. 
Philip's  conquests  were  viewed 
with  mixed  feelings  at  Athens, 
toward  whidi  the  Macedonian 
king  himself  felt  very  friendly, 
for  he  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  the  Greeks.  Two  parties 
therefore  arose  at  Athens.  One 
of  them  was  quite  willing  to 
accept  Philip's  proffered  friend- 
ship, and  recognized  in  him  the 
uiiiter  and  savior  of  the  Greek 
world.  The  leader  of  this  party  was  Isocrates  (S  675),  now  an 
aged  man.  The  other  party,  on  the  contrary,  denounced  Philip 
as  a  barbarous  tyrant  who  was  endeavoring  to  enslave  the 
free   Greek  cities. 

The  leader  of  this  anti-Macedonian  party  was  the  great  orator  (184.  DemM 
E>emosthenes  (Fig.  3ot).  In  one  passionate  appeal  after  another 
he  addressed  the  Athenian  people,  as  he  strove  to  arouse  them 
to  the  growing  danger  threatening  the  Greek  states  with  every 
added  triumph  of  Philip's  powerful  army.  By  the  whiriwind  of 
his  marvelous  ek>qu«ice  he  carried  the  Athenian  Assembly  with 
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him.  Hb  "  Philippics,"  as  his  denundalionc  of  King  Philip  an 
called,  are  among  the  greatest  specimens  of  Greek  eloquence, 
and  have  become  traditional  among  us  as  noble  examples  of 
oratorical  power  inspired  by  high  and  patriotic  motives.  But 
they  were  very  immoderate  in  their  abuse  and  denunciation  of 
his  opponents  in  Athens,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  display  a 
statesmanlike  understanding  of  the  hopelessly  disunited  cona- 
tion of  the  ever-warring  Greek  states. 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  which  imavoidab^  came  on 
between  Philip  and  the  Greek  states  showed  that  the  views 
of  Isocrates,  while  less  ideally  attractive,  were  far  more  saga- 
cious and  statesmanlike  than  those  of  Demosthenes.  After  a 
long  series  of  hostilities  Philip  defeated  the  Greek  forces  in 
a  final  battle  at  Chseronea  (338  b.c),  and  fiimly  establidied 
his  position  as  head  of  a  league  of  all  the  Greek  states  exoefit 
Sparta,  which  still  held  out  against  him.  He  had  begun  oper- 
ations in  Asia  MiiK)r  for  the  freedom  of  the  Gredk  dtics  llieie, 
when  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea  he  was  stabbed 
by  conspirators  during  the  revelries  at  the  wedding  of  hss 
daughter  (336  b.c). 

The  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Alexander,  a 
youth  of  only  twenty  years.  Fortunately  Philip  also  left  behind 
him  in  the  Macedonians  of  his  court  a  group  of  remariuUe 
men,  of  imperial  abilities.  They  were  devoted  to  the  royal 
house,  and  Alexander's  early  successes  were  in  no  sroill 
measure  due  to  them.  But  their  very  devotion  and  ability, 
as  we  shall  see,  later  brought  the  young  king  into  a  personal 
conflict  which  contuned  all  the  elements  of  a  tremendous 
tragedy  (5  709)- 

When  Alexander  was  thirteen  years  of  age  his  father  bad 
summoned  to  the  Macedonian  court  the  great  philosopher 
Aristotle  (S  760),  a  former  pupil  of  Plato,  to  be  the  teadier 
of  the  young  prince.  Under  his  instruction  the  lad  learned  to 
know  and  love  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature,  especially 
the  Homeric  songs.  The  deeds  of  the  andent  heroes  touched 
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and  kindled  his  youthful  imagination  and  lent  a  heroic  tinge 
to  bis  whole  character.  As  he  grew  older  and  his  mind  ripened, 
his  whole  personality  was  imbued  with  the  splendor  of  Gredc 
genius  and  Hellenic  culture. 

Section  64.    Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great 

The  Greek  states  were  still  unwilling  to  submit  to  Maoe.  ws.  Aiu- 
donian  leadership,  and  they  fancied  th^  could  overthrow  so  ju^^c^"^ 
youthful  a  ruler  as  Alexander.    They  were  soon  to  learn  how  „d*b^^^ 
oU  a  head  there  was  on  his  young  shoulders.   When  Thebes  ^^°^  ■ 
revolted  against  Macedonia  for  the  second  time  after  Philip's  league 
death,  Aleitander,  knowing  that  he  must  take  up  the  struggle 
with  Persia,  realized  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  march 
iaxo  Asia  without  giving  the  Greek  states  a  lesson  which  they 
would  not  soon  forget   He  therefore  captured  and  completely 
destroyed  the  ancient  d^  of  Thebes,  sparing  only  the  house  of 
the  great  poet  Pindar.   All  Greece  was  thus  taught  to  fear  and 
respect  his  power,  but  learned  at  the  same  time  to  recognize 
his  reverence  for  Greek  genius.  Feeling  him  to  be  their  natural 
leader,  therefore,  the  Greek  states,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta, 
formed  a  league  and  elected  Alexander  as  its  leader  and  general 
As  a  result  they  all  sent  troops  to  increase  his  army. 

The  Asiatic  campaign  which  Alexander  now  plaimed  was  to  os^.  Alex- 
vindicate  his  position  as  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  Asia,  ^bunpion 
He  thought  to  lead  the  united  Greeks  against  the  Persian  lord  fL^^'^Jri, 
of  Asia,  as  the  Hellenes  had  once  made  common  cause  against 
A»atk:  Troy  (§  41 1).    Leading  his  army  of  Macedonians  and 
alHcd  Greeks  into  Asia  Minor,  he  therefore  stopped  at  Troy 
and  camped  upon  the  plain  (Fig.  151,  and  map,  p.  434)  where 
the  Greek  heroes  of  the  Homeric  songs  had  once  fought  Here 
be  worshiped  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  ai^d  prayed  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  cause  against  Persia.    He  thus  contrived  to  throw 
around  himself  the  heroic  atmosphere  of  the  Trojan  War, 
tin  an  Hellas  bdtekl  the  dauntless  figure  of  the  Macedonian 
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youth,  as  it  were,  against  the  badqpx>uiid  of  that  glorious  age 
which  in  tiieir  belief  had  so  long  ago   united  Gredc  aims 
against  Asia  (S  411)- 
flpa.  Battle  of       Meantime  the  Great  King  had  faired  thousands  tS.  Gitdc 
(334^^0™*    heavy-armed  infantry,  and  they  were  now  tt>  do  battle  against 
of  AiUtSitac^  ^"^  "'"*  ^^^^  countrymen.   At  the  river  Granicus,  in  his  first 
critical  battle,  Alexander  had  no  difficulty  in  scattering  the  forces 
of  the  western  Persian  satraps.    Following  die  Macedonian 
custom,  the  young  king,  then  but  tweniy-two  years  of  age,  led 
his  troops  into  the  thick  of  the  fray  and  exposed  his  royal 
person  without  hentation.   But  for  the  timely  support  of  Clitus, 
the  brother  of  his  childhood  nurse,  who  bravely  pushed  in  before 
him  at  a  critical  moment,  the  impetuous  young  king  would  have 
lost  his  life  in  the  action  on  the  Granicus.  Marching  southward, 
he  took  the  Greek  dties  one  by  one  and  freed  all  western  Asia 
Minor  forever  from  the  Persian  yoke, 
ogi.  Aieun-        Meantime  a  huge  Persian  fleet  was  master  of  the  Meditei- 
thnu^Aii*   ''sncan.   It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  young  Macedonian, 
Minor  \a\K  more  than  a  boy  in  years,  bc^an  to  display  his  mastery 

of  a  military  situation  which  demanded  the  completes!  under- 
standing of  the  art  of  war.  He  had  left  a  strong  force  at  home, 
and  he  believed  that  the  lesson  of  his  destruction  of  Thebes 
would  prevent  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^gean  from  arousng 
Hctias  to  rebellion  against  him  during  his  absence.  He  there- 
fore pushed  boldly  eastward.  Following  the  route  of  the  Ten 
"niousand,  Alexander  led  his  army  safely  through  the  difB- 
cult  pass,  called  the  Cilician  Gates  (see  map,  p.  434),  and 
rounded  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Mediterranean.  Here, 
'  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  Fertile  Crescent,  there  was  spread 
out  before  him  the  vast  Asiatic  world  of  forty  million  souls, 
where  the  family  of  the  Great  King  had  been  supreme  for  two 
hundred  years.  In  this  great  arena  he  was  to  be  the  chamxw'a' 
for  the  next  ten  years  (333-323  Rc). 

At  this  important  point,  by  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  Alexander  met 
the  main  army  of  Persia,  under  the  pcraonal  command  of  Ifce 
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Great  King,  Darius  III,  the  last  of  the  Persian  lin&  The  tac-  Ogi.  Defeat 
tics  of  his  father  Philip  and  Epaniinondas,  always  to  be  the  attbebMtic 
attacking  party,  were  now  adopted  by  Alexander,  in  spite  of  ^^^j 
the  enemy's  strong  defenavc  position  behind  a  stream.  HU 
attadc  was  on  the  old  plan  of  the  oblique  batde  line  (S  638), 
with  the  cavalry  fonning  the  light  wing  nearest  the  enany. 
Heading  this  cavalry  charge  himself,  Alexander  led  his  Mace- 
donian horsemen  across  the  stream  in  such  a  fierce  assault 
(Fig.  302)  that  the  opposing  Persian  wing  gave  way.  Along 
die  center  and  the  other  wing,  the  battle  was  hotly  fought  and 
indecisive.  But  as  Alexander's  victorious  horsemen  of  the  right 
wing  turned  and  attacked  the  exposed  Peraan  center  in  the 
flank,  the  Macedonians  swept  the  Asiatics  from  the  field,  and 
die  disorderly  retreat  of  Darius  never  stopped  until  it  had  crossed 
the  Euphrates.  The  Great  King  then  sent  a  letter  to  Alexander 
desiring  terms  of  peace  and  offering  to  accept  the  Euphrates  as 
a  boundary  between  them,  all  A^  west  of  that  river  to  be 
banded  over  to  the  Macedonians. 

It  was  a  dramatic  picture,  the  figure  of  the  young  king,  am.  The 
standing  with  this  letter  in  his  hand.   As  he  pondered  it  he  was  ^^^  utan, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  the  ablest  Macedonian  youth,  who  5^*^251 
had  grown  up  around  him  as  his  closest  friends ;  but  likewise 
try  old  and  trusted  counselors  upon  whom  his  father  before  him 
had  leaned.  The  hazards  of  battle  and  of  march,  and  the  daily 
associations  of  camp  and  bivouac,  had  wrought  the  closest  bonds 
of  love  and  friendship  and  mtimate  influence  between  these 
loyal  Macedonians  and  their  ardent  young  king. 

As  he  considered  the  letter  of  Darius,  therefore,  his  father's  604.  The 
oW  general  Parmenio,  who  had  commanded  the  Macedonian  pajmenio 
left  wing  in  the  batdc  just  won,  proffered  him  serious  counsel  ^  JS!^ 
We  can  almost  see  the  old  man  leaning  familiarly  over  the  >fter  imi 
shoulder  of  this  imperious  boy  of  twenty-three  and  pointing  out 
across  the  Mediterranean,  as  he  bade  Alexander  remember  the 
Persian  fleet  operating  there  in  his  rear  and  likely  to  stir  up 
revolt  against  him  in  Greece.    He  said  too  that  with  Darius 
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behind  the  Euphrates,  as  proposed  in  the  letter,  Fer^  would 
be  at  a  safe  distance  from  Europe  and  the  Greek  world.  The 
campaign  against  the  Great  King,  he  urged,  had  secured  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Undoubtedly  be  added  that 
Philip  himself,  the  young  king's  father,  had  at  the  utmost  no 
further  plans  against  Persia  than  those  already  successfully 
carried  out  There  was  nothing  to  do,  said  Paxmenio,  but  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Great  King, 

In  this  critical  decision  lay  the  parting  of  the  ways.    Before  69$.  The  de- 
tbe  kindling  eyes  of  the  young  Alexander  there  rose  a  vision  i^^  ud 
of  world  empire  dominated  by  Greek  civilization — a  vision  to  friJSlS,'''^i 
which  the  duller  eyes  about  him  were  entirely  dosed.     He  lii»frieDd« 
waved  aside  his  father's  old  counselors  and  decided  to  advance 
to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Persian  Empire.    In  this  far- 
reaching  decision  he  disclosed  at  once  the  powerful  personally 
which  represented  a  new  age.   Thus  arose  the  conflict  which 
never  ends — the  conflict  between  the  new  age  and  the  old, 

*  The  Bitut  who  designed  this  great  work  has  (elected  the  lupreme 
moment  when  the  Feraians  (at  the  right)  are  endeavoring  Co  rescue  their 
klDg  from  the  onset  of  the  Macedonians  (at  the  left).  Alexander,  the 
bareheaded  figure  on  horseback  at  the  left,  charges  furiously  against 
the  Fenian  king  (Darius  III),  who  stands  in  his  chariot  (at  the  right). 
The  Macedonian  attack  is  10  impetuous  that  the  Persian  king'a  life  U 
endangered.  A  Fenian  noble  dismounts  and  offers  his  nderlCBa  horse. 
that  the  king  may  quickly  mount  and  escape.  Devoted  Persian  nobles 
heroically  ride  in  between  their  king  and  the  Macedonian  onset,  to  give 
Darius  an  opportunity  to  mount  But  Alexander's  apear  has  passed 
entirely  through  the  body  of  one  of  these  Persian  nobles,  who  has  thus 
given  his  life  for  his  king.  Darius  throws  oui  his  hand  in  grief  and 
horror  at  the  awful  death  o(  his  noble  friend.  The  driver  of  the  royal 
chariot  (behind  the  king)  lashes  his  three  horses,  endeavoring  to  cany 
Dariu*  from  the  field  in  flight  (S  692).  This  magnificent  battle  scene  ia 
put  together  from  bits  of  colored  glass  (mosaic)  forming  a  floor  pave- 
ment, discovered  in  1S31  at  the  Koman  town  of  Pompeii  (Fig,  155).  It 
has  been  injured  in  places,  especially  at  the  left,  where  parta  of  the 
figures  of  Alexander  and  hi*  horse  have  disappeared.  It  was  originally 
laid  at  Alexandria  and  suffered  this  damage  in  being  moved  to  Italy. 
It  is  a  copy  of  an  older  Hellenistic  work,  a  painting  done  at  Alexandria 
({738).  It  ia  one  of  the  greatest  scenes  of  heroism  in  battle  ever 
painted,  and  iUustralet  the  splendor  of  Hellenistic  ait. 
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just  as  we  have  seen  it  at  Athens  ($  653).  Never  has  it  beat 
more  dramatically  staged  than  as  we  find  it  here  in  the  da^ 
growing  mction  between  Alexander  and  that  group  of  devoted, 
if  less  gifted,  Macedonians  who  were  now  drawn  by  him  intti 
the  labors  of  Heracles  —  the  conquest  of  die  world. 

The  danger  from  the  Persian  fleet  was  now  carefully  and 
deliberately  met  by  a  march  southward  along  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean.  All  the  Phoenician  seaports  on  the  w^ 
were  captured.  Here  Alexander's  whole  campaign  would  have 
collapsed  but  for  the  siege  machinery,  the  use  of  whidi  his 
father  had  learned  from  the  western  Greeks.  Against  the  wa&s 
of  Tyre,  Alexander  empk^ed  machines  which  had  been  devised 
in  the  Orient  (headpiece,  p.  140),  and  which  he  was  now  bring- 
ing back  thither  with  Greek  improvements.  Feeble  Egypt, 
so  long  a  Persian  province,  then  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Macedonian  arms.  The  Persian  fleet,  thus  deprived  of  all  its 
home  harbors  and  cut  ofF  from  its  home  government,  sood 
scattered  and  disappeared. 

Having  thus  cut  off  the  enemy  in  his  rear,  Alexander  K- 
tumed  from  Egypt  to  Asia,  and,  marching  along  the  Fotite 
Crescent,  he  crossed  the  Tigris  dose  by  the  mounds  which  had 
fong  covered  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  (Fig.  203),  Here,  near 
Arbela,  the  Great  King  had  gathered  his  forces  for  a  last 
stand.  The  Persians  had  not  studied  the  pn^ress  in  the  ait 
of  war  made  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Macedonians  (S  681),  and 
they  were  as  hopelessly  behind  the  times  as  China  was  in  her 
war  with  Japan.  They  had  prepared  one  new  device,  a  body 
of  chariots  with  scythes  fastened  to  the  axles  and  projecting 
on  each  side.  But  the  device  failed  to  save  the  Perwan  army. 
Although  greatly  outnumbered,  the  Macedonians  crushed  the 
Asiatic  army  and  forced  the  Great  King  into  ignominious  flight. 
In  a  few  days  Alexander  was  established  in  the  winter  palace 
of  Persia  in  Babyton  (§  374). 

As  Darius  fled  into  the  eastern  mountains  he  was  stabbed 
by  his  own  treacherous  attendants  (330  B.C.).   Alexander  rode 
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Fig.  203.  View  across  the  Ruins  op  Nineveh  to  the  Plain 

WHERE  Alexander  the  Grkat  overthrew  the  Last  Army 

'    OF  the  Persian  Empire 

We  are  nippased  to  be  ttanding  on  the  roof  of  a  house  in  the  modem 
town  of  Moiul  (see  plan,  p.  1 54)  and  looking  eastward  acros*  the  Tigrit 
to  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  with  mound  of  Kuyunjik,  containing  the  palaces 
of  Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal,  directly  before  us.  Past  this  mound 
(compaie  pUn,  p.  154}  runs  the  road  from  Mosul  to  Arbela,  about 
30  miles  east.  These  ruins  must  have  been  much  like  this  when  Alex- 
ander marched  past  them,  less  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  city 
was  destroyed.  Somewhere  in  the  plain  toward  Arbela,  Alexander  won 
his  last  battle  with  the  Persians  (S  697).  Although  no  systematic  clear- 
ance of  all  the  chief  buildings,  such  as  the  French  and  Germans  have 
accomplished  at  Sargonburg  (Khoraabad),  Assur,  and  Babylon,  has  ever 
been  done  here,  a  great  many  important  monuments  have  been  dug 
out,  like  the  library  of  Assurbanipal  (3  236) 

np  with  a  few  of  his  officers  in  time  to  look  upon  the  body  of  M-  P*** 
the  last  of  the  Persian  emperors,  the  lord  of  Asia,  whose  vast  (jjos.c): 
realm  had  now  passed  into  his  hands.  He  punished  the  mur-  |^',^^^e 
derers  and  sent  the  body  with  all  respect  to  the  fallen  ruler's  ancient  e»« 
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Fig.  204,  A  Cornbr  of  the  Court  of 
THE  Paiace  of  Darius  I  at  Susa,  cap- 
tured BV  Alexander  the  Great  (as 

RESTORED  BY  FiLLET) 

d""  '^"""  "^^^  remarkabte  French  eicavation*  Bt  Sum 
Ibe  Fenioi  discovered  the  wonderful  relief  of  Naram-Sin 
royal  ciliea  (Fig.  89),  and^the  shaft  bearing  Che  code  of 
Hammurapi  (Fig.  93).  At  the  same  time  the 
French  uncovered  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
buill  by  Darius  I  in  the  days  of  Marathon 
and  finished  later  under  Xerxes  at  the  time 
of  Salamis,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Alexander  captured  Susa.  The  French  archi- 
tect's restoration  shows  the  Persian  em- 
peror and  his  attendants  coming  forth  into  a 
court  of  the  palace.  We  see  the  gorgeous 
glued- brick  decorations  along  the  base  of 
the  wall,  showing  lines  of  Persian  soldiers,  as 
in  Fig.  [  13.  It  must  have  looked  just  as  we 
see  it  here,  when  Alexander  entered  it  for 
the  first  time,  to  take  possession  of  the  dead 
Persian  emperor's  magnificent  residence 


mother  and  sister,  to 
whom  he  had  extended 
protection  and  hospi- 
tality. Thus  at  last 
both  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Fertile 
Crescent,  the  homes 
of  the  earliest  two 
civilizations,  whose 
kwig  and  productive 
careers  we  have  al- 
ready sketched,  were 
now  in  the  hands  of 
a  European  power 
and  under  the  <X)ntrol 
of  a  newer  and  higher 
civilization.  Less  than 
five  years  had  passed 
since  the  young  Mace- 
donian had  entered 
Asia. 

Although  the  Mace- 
donians had  QOthii^ 
more  to  fear  from  the 
Persian  arms,  there 
still  remained  mudi 
for  Alexander  to  do  in 
order  to  establish  his 
empire  in  Asia.  On 
he  marched  throu^ 
the  original  little  king- 
dom of  the  PersiaD 
kings,  whence  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  bad 
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rictorioudy  issued  over  two  hundred  yean  before  (see  {  35S). 
He  st(q>ped  at  Susa  (Fig.  304)  and  then  passed  on  to  visit  the 
tomh  of  Cyrus  (Fig.  115),  near  Fersepolis.  Here  he  gave  a 
dramatic  evidence  of  his  supremacy  in  A^.by  setdng  fire  to 
the  Persian  palace  (Fig.  116)  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  Pcrmans 
tiad  once  done  to  Miletus  and  to  the  temples  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis.  It  was  but  a  symbolical  act,  and  Alexander  ordered 
the  flames  extinguished  before  serious  dam^e  was  done. 

After  touching  Ecbstana  in  the  north,  and  leaving  behind  tm.  Akx- 
the  trusted  Farmouo  in  charge  of  the  enormous  treasure  of  piignijn 
gold  and  nlver,  accumulated  for  generations  \^  the  Persian  ^^^^^ 
kings,  Alexander  again  moved  eastward.   In  the  course  of  the  ja4  ■■cj^^ 
next  five  years,  while  the  Greek  world  looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment, the  young  Macedonian  seemed  to  disappear  in  the  mists 
OD  the  far-off  fringes  of  the  known  world.    He  marched  his 
army  in  one  vast  loop  after  another  through  the  heart  of  the 
Iranian  plateau  (see  map,  p.  434),  northward  across  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes  rivers,  southward  across  the  Indus  and  the 
frontiers  of  India,  into  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  where  at  last 
tlie  murmurs  of  his  intrepid  anny  forced  him  to  turn  bade. 

He  descended  the  Indus,  and  even  sailed  the  waters  of  &e  701.  Alenn 
Indian  Ocean.  Then  be  began  his  westward  march  i^ain  along  to  Babylon 
the  sliores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  which  J^e'renjn 
he  had  buih  on  the  Indus.  The  return  march  through  desert  ofhijR 
wastes  cost  many  lives  as  the  thirsty  and  ill-provisioned  troops 
dropped  by  the  way.  Over  seven  years  after  he  had  left  the 
great  dty  of  Babylon,  Alexander  entered  it  again.  He  had 
been  less  than  twelve  years  in  Asia,  and  he  had  carried  Greek 
civilization  into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  At  important 
points  along  his  line  of  march  he  had  founded  Greek  dties 
bearing  his  name  and  had  set  up  kingdoms  whidi  were  to  be 
centers  of  Greek  influence  on  the  frontiers  of  India.  From 
such  centers  Greek  art  entered  India,  to  become  the  source  of 
the  art  which  still  survives  there ;  and  the  Greek  worics  of  art, 
especially  coins,  from  Alexander's  communities  in  these  remote 
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regions  of  die  East  penetrated  even  to  China,  to  contribute  to 
the  later  art  ol  China  and  Japan.  Never  before  had  East  and 
West  so  interpenetrated  as  in  these  amazing  marcbes  and  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander. 

Section  65.  International  Pqucv  of  Ai^xander: 
ITS  Personal  Consequences 

7M.  Aiens-  During  aU  these  unparalleled  achievements  the  mind  of  dns 
ectenwue*  young  Hercules  never  ceased  to  busy  itself  with  a  thousand 
problems  on  every  side.  He  dispatdied  an  exploring  expeditxm 
up  the  Nile  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  river,  and  another  to  the  diores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  build 
a  ileet  and  circumnavigate  that  sea,  the  northern  end  of  which 
was  sdll  unknown.  He  brought  a  number  of  scientific  meo 
with  him  from  Greece,  and  with  their  aid  he  sent  hundreds  ctf 
naturathistory  specimens  home  to  Greece  to  his  old  teadier 
Aristotle,  then  teaching  in  Athens. 
701.  Hli  Meantime  he  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  organiia- 

X.O  merge  ^i'*')  ^^  administration  of  his  vast  conquests.  Sudi  proUems 
m'd^Siie  """'^  *'*™  ''^P'  ''""  wearily  bending  over  many  a  huge  pile 
dvilintjoo  of  State  papers,  or  dictating  his  great  plans  to  his  secretaries 
and  officers.  He  believed  implidtly  in  the  power  and  superiority 
of  Greek  culture.  He  was  determined  to  Hellenize  the  woiU 
and  to  merge  Asia  with  Europe  by  transplanting  colonies  of 
Greeks  and  Macedonians.  In  his  army,  Macedonians,  Greds, 
and  Asiatics  stood  side  by  side.  He  also  felt  that  he  oouU  not 
rule  the  world  as  a  Macedonian,  but  must  make  ooncessi(»is  to 
the  Persian  world  (Plate  VI,  p.  468).  He  married  Roxana,  an 
Asiatic  princess,  and  at  a  gorgeous  wedding  festival  he  oUiged 
his  officers  and  friends  also  to  marry  the  daughters  of  A^atk 
nobles.  Thousands  of  Macedonians  in  the  army  foUovred  Ibc 
example  of  their  king  and  took  Asiatic  wives.  He  appointtd 
Persians  to  high  offices  and  set  them  over  provinces  as  satnqjs. 
He  even  adopted  Persian  raiment  in  part. 
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Amid  an  this  he  carefully  worked  out  a  plan  of  campaign  704.  Aiem 
for  the  conquest  of  the  western  Mediterranean.    It  included  ptMforiiw 
instructions  for  the  building  of  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  batdeships  ^^^^^ 
with  which  to  subdue  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Carthage.   It  also  planned  Medit«> 
the  construction  of  a  vast  roadway  aloi^  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  to  be  built  at  an  appalling  expense  and  to  furnish  a 
highway  for  his  army  from  Egypt  to  Carthage  and  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  (Gibraltar).   It  ia  here  that  Alexander's  statesmanship 
may  be  critidzed.   All  this  should  have  been  done  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  Persia.   But  Alexander  seems  not  to 
have  perceived  that  he  could  convert  the  Mediterranean  shores 
into  a  unified  empire  under  a  single  ruler  much  more  effectively 
than  be  could  unite  and  control  the  scattered  and  far-reaching 
lands  of  the  remote  Orient 

What  was  to  be  his  own  portion  in  this  colossal  world-sUte  705.  Del*- 
dl  which  he  dreamed  ?  In  such  a  matter  Alexander's  imagina-  Aiuuidcc 
tion  was  without  bounds.  He  had  dreamed  of  having  Mt  Athos  "^^^^ 
carved  into  a  vast  statue  of  himself,  with  a  town  of  ten  thousand 
people  in  his  right  hand  I  And  now  he  plaruied  divinity  for 
himself.  The  will  of  a  god,  in  so  far  as  a  Greek  might  believe 
in  him  at  all,  was  still  a  thing  to  which  he  bowed  without  ques- 
tion and  with  no  feeling  that  he  was  bang  subjected  to  granny. 
Alexander  found  in  this  attitude  of  the  Greek  mind  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  his  own  position.  Many  a  great  Greek  had 
come  to  be  recognized  as  a  god,  and  there  was  in  Gredc  belief 
no  sharp  line  dividing  gods  from  men.  He  would  have  himself 
lifted  to  the  realm  of  the  gods,  where  he  might  impose  his  will 
upon  the  Greek  cities  without  offense.  This  solution  was  the 
more  ea^  because  it  had  for  ages  been  customary  to  regard 
the  king  as  divine  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  a  son  of  the  Sun- 
god,  and  the  idea  was  a  common  one  in  the  Orient 

In  Egypt  therefore,  seven  years  before,  he  had  deliberately  •ka,  Aletm- 
taken  the  time,  while  a  still  unconquered  Persian  army  was  sS»-^i° 
awaiting  him  in  Asia,  to  march  with  a  small  following  far  out  "^f"^^™* 
bito  the  Sahara  Desert  to  the  oasis  shrine  of  Amon  (3  657  and 
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Fig.  S05).  Here  in  the  vast  solitude  Alexander  entered  the 
bdy  place  alone.  No  one  knew  what  took  place  there  ^  but 
when  he  issued  again  he  was  greeted  by  the  high  priest  of  the 
temple  as  the  son  of  Zeus-Amon.  Alexander  took  good  care 
that  all  Greece  should  hear  of  this  remaikable  occurrence,  but 


Fig.  205.  Oasis  of  Siwa  in  the  Sahara 
In  Ihit  oasit  vat  the  famoui  temple  of  the  Egyptian  god  Amoa  (or 
Ammon)  (J  657).  Alexander  marched  hither  from  the  coait,  ■  diMance 
of  some  300  miles,  and  thence  back  to  the  Nile  at  Memphis,  some  350 
miles  (tee  map,  p.  434).  A  modem  caravan  requires  twenty-one  days  to 
go  from  the  Nile  to  this  oasis.  Such  an  oasis  is  a  deep  depreuioD  in 
the  desert  plateau;  the  level  of  the  plateau  is  seen  at  the  tops  of  the 
cliffs  on  the  right.   Its  fertility  it  due  to  many  tpriogs  and  flowing  welli 

the  Hellenes  had  to  wait  some  years  before  they  learned  what 

it  all  meant 

707.  Aleain-        Four  years  later  the  young  king  found  that  this  divinity 

hkdel&otion  which  he  claimed  lacked  outward  and  visible  manifestations. 

^^^^^    There  must  go  with  it  some  outward  observances  which  would 

vividly  surest  his  character  as  a  god  to  the  minds  of  the  worid 

which  he  ruled.    He  adopted  oriental  usages,  among  which  vrxi 

the  requirement  that  all  who  approadied  him  on  official  occft- 

uons  should  bow  down  to  the  earth  and  kiss  his  feet   He  also 
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sent  formal  notification  to  all  the  Greek  dties  that  the  league 
of  which  he  had  been  head  was  dissolved,  that  he  was  hence- 
forth to  be  officially  numbered  among  the  gods  of  each  city, 
and  that  as  such  he  was  to  receive  the  State  offerings  which 
each  dty  presented. 

Thus  were  introduced  into  Europe  absolute  monarchy  and   708.  Abw 
the  divine  right  of  kings.   Indeed,  through  Alexander  there  was  JjJSiymd 
transferred  to  Europe  much  of  the  spirit  of  that  Orient  which  '"j'TJ*  "S*** 
had  been  repulsed  at  Marathon  and  Salamis.    But  these  meas- 
ures of  Alexander  were  not  the  efforts  of  a  weak  mind  to  gratify 
a  vanity  so  drunk  with  power  that  it  could  be  satisfied  only 
with  superiiuman  honors.    They  were  carefully  devised  political 
measures  dictated  by  State  policy  and  systematically  devebped 
step  by  step  for  years. 

This  superhuman  station  of  the  world-king  Alexander  was  709.  Feraonai 
gained  at  tragic  cost  to  Alexander  the  Macedonian  youth  and  guH^^Ty*' 
to  the  group  of  friends  and  followers  about  him  (S  693).    Be-  Aie"ntieiM 
neath  the  Persian  robes  of  the  State^od  Alexander  beat  the  deiiicatian 
warm  heart  of  a  young  Macedonian.   He  had  lifted  himself  to  tiouj  policy 
an  exalted  and  fonely  eminence  whither  those  devoted  friends 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  coukl  follow 
him  no  longer.    Neither  could  they  comprehend  the  necessity 
for  measures  which  thus  strained  or  snapped  entirely  those 
bonds  of  friendship  which  linked  bother  comrades  in  arms. 
And   then  there  were  the  Per^an  intruders  treated  like  the 
equals  of  his  personal  friends  (Plate  VI,  p.  468),  or  even  placed 
over  them  I  The  tragic  consequences  of  such  a  situation  were 
inevitable. 

Early  in  those  tremendous  marches  eastward,  after  Darius's  710.  Eie- 
death,   Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio,  had  learned  of  a  conspiracy  f?,"ioo», 
against  Alexander's  life,  but  his  bitterness  and  estrangement  ^™h"i!J^ 
were  such  that  he  failed  to  report  his  guilty  knowledge  to  the  friends 
king-     The  conspirators  were  all  given  a  fair  and  legal  trial,  and 
Alexander  himself  suffered  the  bitterness  of  seeing  a  whole 
group  of  his  former  friends  and  companions,  including  Philotas, 
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condemned  and  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  army.  The 
trusted  Farmenio,  father  of  Philotas,  still  guarding  the  Pei^an 
treasure  at  Ecbatana,  was  also  implicated,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  back  with  orders  for  the  old  general's  immediate  ext- 
cution.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  ordeal  through  which 


The  Gennao  excavations  at  Babyloo  (Fig.  tii)  have  found  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  at  the  door  of  the  great  palace  {plan,  p.  165),  and  the  direcliH- 
of  the  work,  Professor  Koldewcy,  has  drawn  the  above  reitoration.  The 
ancient  accounts  tell  us  that  Alexander  was  wont  to  sacrifice  every  day 
at  this  temple  on  an  aliar,  seen  here  before  the  door.  lie  was  restoring 
the  ruined  buildings  of  Babylon,  especially  the  fallen  temple  tower,  when 
he  died.   Koldewey  found  vast  masse*  of  earth  which  Alexander  moved 

the  man  Alexander  was  to  pass,  in  order  that  the  world-Ving 
Alexander  might  mount  the  throne  of  a  god. 

CUtus  also,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  Granicus,  was  filled 
with  grief  and  indignation  at  Alexander's  political  course.  At 
a  royal  feast,  where  these  matters  came  up  in  conversation, 
Clitus  was  guilty  of  unguarded  criticisms  of  his  lord  and  then, 
entirely  lo^g  his  self-mastery,  he  finally  heaped  sudi  unbridled 
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reproaches  upon  the  king  that  Alexander,  rising  in  uncontrol- 
lable rage,  seized  a  spear  from  a  guard  and  thrust  it  through 
tlie  bosom  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  As  we  see 
the  young  king  thereupon  sitting  for  diree  days  in  his  tent, 
speediless  with  grief  and  r^norse,  refusing  all  food,  and  pre- 
vented only  by  his  officers  from  taking  his  own  life,  we  gather 
some  slight  impression  of  the  terrible  personal  cost  of  Alex- 
ander's state  policy. 

Similarly  the  demand  that  all  should  prostrate  themselves  711.  Exe- 
and  kiss  his  feet  on  entering  his  presence  cost  him  the  friend-  ciUiMfaene* 
ship  of  the  historian  Callisthenes.  For,  not  long  afterward,  this 
friend  was  likewise  found  criminally  guil^  toward  the  king  in 
connection  with  a  conspiracy  of  the  noble  Macedonian  pages 
who  served  Alexander,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  the  king's  old  teacher,  Aristotle,  and  thus  the  friendr 
ship  between  master  and  royal  pupil  was  transformed  into 
bitter  enmity. 

On  his  return  to  Babylon  (Fig.  zo6),  Alexander  was  over-  713.  Death 
come  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend  HephiEsdon,  (J13B.C.) 
who  had  just  died.  He  arranged  for  his  dead  friend  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  funerals  ever  celebrated.  Then,  as  he  was 
preparing  for  a  campaign  to  subjugate  the  Arabian  peninsula 
and  leave  him  free  to  carry  out  his  great  plans  for  the  conquest 
of  the  western  Mediterranean,  Alexander  himself  fell  sick,  prob- 
ably as  the  result  of  a  drunken  debauch,  and  after  a  few  days 
he  died  (323  b,c.).  He  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  and  had 
reigned  thirteen  years. 

QUEsnom 
Section  63.  What  was  the  policy  of  Philip  of  Macedon  P  What 
new  developments  in  the  art  of  warfare  did  he  introduce  ?  What  did 
the  Athenians  think  about  his  plans?  Who  were  the  two  par^ 
leaders?  What  can  you  say  of  Demosthenes?  What  was  the  out- 
come of  Philip's  struggle  with  the  Creeks?  Who  succeeded  Philip? 
How  was  Philip's  successor  educated? 
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Section  64.  Discuss  Alexander's  relations  wth  the  Greds. 
What  was  tbe  outc^une  of  their  rebellion  against  him?  As  whose 
champon  did  he  contrive  to  make  himself  appear?  Describe  his  coo- 
quest  of  Am  Minor.  Where  and  when  did  be  meet  the  main  Petsiaa 
army?  What  was  the  result?  What  proposal  did  the  Persian  king 
make?  What  advice  did  Alexander  receive?  What  did  he  do? 
What  conflict  arose?    How  did  he  dispose  of  the  Phcenidam  fleet? 

Where  did  Alexander  go  after  conquering  Egypt?  Describe  bit 
next  encounter  with  the  Persians.  What  happened  to  Darius  III? 
What  had  thus  become  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  ?  To  what  gresi 
ciliesof  the  Persian  Empire  did  Alexander  then  go?  What  happened 
there  ?  Describe  the  remote  marches  which  he  now  undertook.  Can 
you  tiace  them  on  the  map?  What  was  the  result  of  these  marches? 

Section  65.  What  scientific  enterprises  did  Alexander  under- 
take? Discuss  his  plans  for  merging  Greek  and  Asiatic  civilisation. 
What  further  great  plans  of  conquest  did  he  have?  What  was  to  be 
his  own  position  in  the  new  empire  ?  How  had  he  prepared  for  this 
position  while  he  was  in  Egypt?  How  did  he  require  his  neir 
position  to  be  recognized?  What  effect  had  all  this  upon  his  friends? 
What  happened  to  Parmenio?  to  Clitus?  to  Callisthenes  ?  Where. 
when,  and  how  did  Alexander  die? 

Note.  Tbe  aketch  below  ihowa  lU  the  lion  erected  by  the  Thebvi*  on  At 
bactlelielcj  ol  ChEronea  in  mcmocy  of  their  lalJen  ddteiu.  Eicaraikui  hu  di» 
doMd  bodies  and  renuini  of  the  great  funeral  fire. 
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PART      IV.      THE     MEDITERRANEAN 

WORLD    IN    THE    HELLENISTIC    AGE 

AND   THE    ROMAN    REPUBLIC 

CHAPTER  XX 
the  hkibs  of  alexaitdeb 

Section  66.  The  Heirs  of  Alexander's  Empire 

Alexander  has  been  well  tenned  "  the  Great."   Few  men  of  714.  Ccm 
genius,  and  certainly  none  in  so  brief  a  career,  have  left  so  in-  A^ejande 
delible  a  mark  upon  the  course  of  human  affairs.  By  his  remark-  '^"* 
able  conquests,  he  gained  for  the  Greeks  that  poUtica!  sn^Kmacy, 
which  Q\ek  aviJisa/ion,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  before  attained. 

Note.  The  be»dpfeee  ibove  ihows  a  view  of  modem  Aniioch  in  Syrit  The 
great  dediive  baulo  ainong  the  generals  of  Aleiander  ihe  Great  at  Ipsus  in 
Phry^ia  in  centnl  Aiia  Minor  (301  B.C.)  made  Seleunn  lord  of  A.ia  (S718). 
He  (hen  founded  this  dty  of  Antioch  named  after  hia  taihcr,  Aniiochus  {{  ?iS). 
Ir  finally  became  a  great  commercial  center  (§  ?l8),  a  magnificent  cily  of  several 
hundre<l  thouaand  inludnlants.  Many  appalling  earthqualiei  have  deitroyed  the 
ancient  city,  and  the  modem  town  shown  above  has  lesa  than  thirty  thousand 
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His  death  in  the  midst  of  his  colossal  designs  was  a  fearful 
calamity,  for  it  made  impossible  forever  the  unification  of  Hellas 
and  of  the  world  by  the  power  of  that  gifted  race  which  was  now 
civilizing  the  world.  Of  his  line  there  remained  in  Macedonia  a 
demented  half  brother  and,  erelong,  Alexander  11,  the  son  of 
Roxana,  bom  in  Asia  after  Alexander  the  Great's  deatK  Con- 
flicts among  the  leaders  at  home  swept  away  all  these  members 
of  Alexander's  family,  even  including  his  mother. 
715.  The  nic-  His  generals  in  Babylonia  found  the  plans  for  his  great  West- 
em  campaign  lying  among  his  papers,  but  no  man  possessed 
the  genius  to  carry  them  out  These  able  Macedonian  corn- 
Europe,  Aui,  manders  were  soon  involved  among  themselves  in  a  long  and 
tremendous  struggle,  which  slumbered  only  to  break  out  anew. 
The  ablest  of  them  was  Alexander's  great  general,  Antigonus, 
who  determined  to  gain  control  of  all  the  great  Macedonian's 
vast  empire.  Then  followed  a  generation  of  exhausting  wars 
by  land  and  sea,  involving  the  greatest  battles  thus  far  fought 
by  European  armies.  Antigonus  was  killed,  and  Alexander's 
empire  fell  into  three  main  parts,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afrka, 
with  one  of  his  generals  or  one  of  their  successors  at  the  head 
of  each.  In  Europe,  Macedonia  was  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus, 
grandson  of  Alexander's  great  commander  of  the  same  name. 
He  endeavored  to  maintain  control  of  Greece;  in  Asa  most 
of  the  territory  of  the  former  Persian  Empire  was  under  the 
mle  of  Alexander's  general,  Scleucus;  while  in  Africa,  Eg)T* 
was  held  by  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Alexander's 
Macedonian  leaders  (see  map  I,  p.  450). 
ipiS.  The  In  Egypt,  Ptolemy  gradually  made  himself  king,  and  became 

EmSreot  ^^  founder  of  a  dynasty  or  family  of  successive  kings,  whom 
ihe  Piolemiei  ^^  call  the  Ptolemies,  Ptolemy  at  once  saw  that  he  would  be 
constantly  obliged  to  draw  Greek  mercenary  troops  from  Greece. 
With  statesmanlike  judgment  he  therefore  built  up  a  fleet  whidi 
gave  him  the  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  took  up  Ws 
residence  at  the  great  harbor  city  of  Alexandria,  the  city  which 
Alexander  had  founded  in  the  western  Nile  Delta.    As  a  result 
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h  became  die  greatest  commercial  port  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Indeed,  for  nearly  a  century  (roughly  the  third  centuiy  B.C.) 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  from  Greece  to  Syria  and  from  the 
^gean  to  the  Nile  Delta  was  an  Egyptian  sea.  As  a  barrier 
against  their  Asiatic  rivals,  the  Ptolemies  also  took  possession  of 
Palestine  and  southern  Syria.  Thus  arose  an  Egyptian  empire 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  like  that  which  we  found  nearly 
a  thousand  years  earlier  in  our  voyage  up  the  Nile  as  we  visited 
the  great  buildings  of  Thebes.  Following  the  example  of  the 
Pharaohs  (Fig.  62),  the  Ptolemies  reached  out  also  into  the  Red 
Sea  with  their  fleets,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Helles- 
pont, from  Sidly  to  Syria,  the  Egyptian  fleets  dotted  the  seas, 
bringing  great  wealth  into  the  treasury  of  the  ruler(map  I,  p.450). 

Although  these  new  Hellenistic  rulers  of  Egypt  were  Euro-  717.  The 
peans,  they  did  not  set  up  a  Greek  or  European  form  of  state.  ^^^  q,^ 
They  regarded  themselves  as  the  successors  of  the  andent  p^Jj^^Jf* 
Pharaohs,  and  hlce  them  they  ruled  over  the  kingdom  of  the 
Nile  in  absolute  and  unlimited  power.  To  three  Greek  dties 
on  the  Nile,  one  of  which  was  Alexandria,  they  granted  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs,  like  a  city  of  Greece, 
Otherwise  there  were  no  voting  dtisens  among  the  people  of 
Egypt,  and  just  as  in  ancient  oriental  d^s  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  the  government  or  the  acts  of  the  ruler. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  ruler's  government  was  to  secure 
from  the  country  as  large  receipts  for  his  treasury  as  possible, 
m  order  that  he  might  meet  the  expenses  of  his  great  war  fleet 
and  his  army  of  Greek  mercenaries.  For  thousands  of  years 
^ypt  had  been  operating  a  great  organizatbn  of  local  officials, 
trained  to  carry  on  the  business  of  assessing  and  collecting 
taxes  (Fig.  40).  The  Greek  states  assessed  no  such  organiza- 
tion, but  the  Ptolemies  found  it  too  qseful  to  be  interfered  with. 
The  tiniest  group  of  mud  huts  along  the  river  was  ruled  and 
controlled  1^  such  oflicials.  Thus  die  Macedonians  ruling  on 
the  Nile  were  continuing  an  andent  oriental  absolute  monarchy. 
The  example  of  this  andent  form  of  state,  thus  preserved,  was 
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of  far-reaching  influence  throughout  the  Mediteiranean  woild, 
and  tinaUy  displaced  the  democracies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Although  they  were  not  as  powerful  as  the  Ptolemies,  the 
Seleudds,  as  we  call  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  were  the 
chief  heirs  of  Alexander,  for  they  held  the  larger  part  of  his 
empire,  extending  from  the  ^gean  to  the  frontiers  of  India. 
Its  boundaries  were  not  fixed,  and  its  enormous  extent  made  it 
very  difficult  to  govern  and  maintain.  The  fleet  of  the  Ptole- 
mies hampered  the  commercial  development  and  prospeh^  of 
the  Seleudds,  who  therefore  found  it  difficult  to  reach  Greece 
for  trade,  troops,  or  colonists.  They  gave  special  attention  to 
the  region  around  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Mediterranean 
reaching  to  the  Euphrates,  and  here  the  Seleudds  endeavoral 
to  develop  another  Macedonia.  Their  empire  is  often  called 
Syria,  after  this  regfon.  Here  on  the  lower  Orontes,  Scleuciu 
founded  the  great  dty  which  he  called  Antioch  (after  his  father, 
Antiochus).  It  finally  enjoyed  great  prosperity  and  became  the 
commercial  rival  of  Alexandria  and  the  greatest  seat  of  com- 
merce in  the  northern  Mediterranean  (headpiece,  p.  445)- 

In  government  the  Seleudds  adopted  a  very  different  plan 
from  that  of  the  Ptolemies.  Seleucus  was  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  Alexander's  plan  of  transplanting  Greeks  to  A^  and  thus 
of  mingling  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  He  and  his  son  Antiochus  I 
founded  scores  of  new  Greek  cities  through  Asia  Minor,  Sj-ria, 
down  the  Two  Rivers,  in  Persia,  and  far  over  on  the  bordeis 
of  India.  These  cities  were  given  self-government  on  the  old 
Greek  plan ;  that  is,  each  dty  formed  a  little  republic,  with  its 
local  affairs  controlled  by  its  own  citizens.  The  great  Sdeudd 
Empire  was  thickly  dotted  with  tliese  litde  free  communities. 

To  be  sure  they  were  under  the  king,  and  each  such  free 
dty  paid  him  tribute  or  taxes.  The  form  which  the  royil 
authority  took  was  the  one,  so  andent  in  the  Orient,  wbid 
Alexander  had  already  adopted.  The  ruler  was  regarded  as 
a  god  to  whom  each  community  owed  divine  reverence  and 
hence  obedience.    This  homage  they  paid  without  offense  to 
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their  feelings  as  free  citizens.  Greek  life,  with  aS  the  noble 
and  beautiful  things  we  have  learned  it  possessed,  took  root 
throu^ut  Western  Asia  and  was  carried  far  into  the  heart 
of  Hat  great  continent  (see  map  I,  p.  450^ 

Compared  with  her  two  great  rivals  in  EteT)t  and  Asia,  jm.  The 
Macedonia  in  Europe  seemed  small  indeed.   The  tradition  of  Eminr^^ 
independence  still  cherished  by  the  Greek  states  made  the  ^^'^^, 
Macedcmian  leadership  of  the  Balkan-Greek  peninsula  a  difli-  ^''.^  ^''^ 
cult  undertaking.    Fighting  for  their  liberty  after  Alexander's 
death,  they  had  proved  too  weak  to  maintain  themselves  against 
the  Macedonian  army;  they  were  forced  to  submit,  and  the 
dauntless  Demosthenes  (§  684),  whose  surrender  along  with 
other  democratic  leaders  was  demanded  by  the  Macedonians, 
took  his  own  life  (see  map  I,  p.  450). 

While  the  second  Antigonus,  grandson  of  Alexander's  general,  7x1.  Antip 
was  struggling  to  establish  himself  as  lord  of  Macedonia  and  ^^dm 

Ac  Greeks,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  new  danger  from  P™'i2f"''j 

'  J  J  ^  mvuKm  ana 

the  far  North  and  West    From  France  eastward  to  the  lower  bemmM  king 

_.        ,        _  •    ,  1  r  .    ,  of  Macedonia 

Danube,  Europe  was  now  occupied  by  a  vast  group  of  Indo-  (377  b.c.) 

European  barbarians  whom  we  call  Celts,  or  Gauls.  They  had 
penetrated  into  Italy  after  400  b.c  (§813),  and  a  century  later 
they  were  pushing  far  down  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  By 
280  B.C.  they  broke  through  the  northern  mountains,  and 
having  devastated  Macedonia,  they  even  invaded  Greece  and 
reached  the  sacred  oracle  of  the  Greeks  at  Delphi  The  bar- 
barian torrent  overflowed  also  into  Asia  Minor,  where  a  body 
of  the  invaders  settled  and  gave  their  name  to  a  region  after- 
wards called  Galatia.  Antigonus  II  completely  defeated  the 
barbarians  in  Thrace  and  drove  them  out  of  Macedonia,  of 
which  he  then  became  king  (277  B.C),  This  overwhelming 
flood  of  tu>rthem  barbarians  deeply  impressed  the  Greeks,  and 
left  its  mark  even  on  the  art  of  the  age,  as  we  shall  see  (§  736). 
After  the  repulse  of  the  Gauls,  Antigonus  II  took  up  the 
problem  of  restoring  his  empire  and  establishing  his  power. 
The  Egyptian  fleet  hekl  complete  command  of  the  .<£gean  and 
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thwarted  him  in  every  effort  to  control  Greece.  As  Antiodia 
in  Asia  was  suJTering  from  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  same  way 
(S  718)1  the  two  rulers,  Andgonus  and  Antiochus,  formed  ao 
alliance  against  E^fypt  The  energetic  Antigonus  built  a  war 
fleet  at  vast  expense.  In  a  long  naval  war  with  the  Ptolemies, 
which  went  on  at  intervals  for  fifteen  years,  Antigonus  twice 
defeated  the  E^ptian  fleet  As  the  lax  descendants  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies  did  not  rebuild  the  Egyptian  fleet,  bodi 
Macedonia  and  Asia  profited  by  this  freedom  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  But  not  long  after  these  Macedonian  naval 
victories,  trouble  arose  in  Greece,  which  involved  Macedonia  in 
another  long  war  with  the  Greek  states. 


Section  6j.  The  Decline  of  Greece 

Greece  was  no  longer  commercial  leader  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  opened  the 
vast  Persian  Empire  to  Greek  commercial  colonists,  who  pouiet) 
into  all  the  favorable  centers  of  trade.  Not  only  did  Greece 
decline  in  population,  but  commercial  prosperity  and  the  leader- 
ship in  trade  passed  eastward,  especially  to  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  and  also  to  the  enterprising  people  of  Rhodes  and 
the  merchants  of  Ephesus.  As  the  Greek  cities  lost  their 
wealth  they  could  no  longer  support  fleets  or  mercenaiy 
armies,  and  they  soon  became  too  feeble  to  protect  themselves. 

They  naturally  began  to  combine  in  alliances  or  fedetatiois 
for  mutual  protection.  Not  long  after  300  b.c.  two  sudi 
leagues  were  already  in  existence,  one  on  each  side  of  tte 
Corinthian  Gulf.  On  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  was  tte 
Adisan  League  and  on  the  north  ^e  that  of  the  ^toliaos- 
Such  a  league  was  in  some  ways  a  kind  of  tiny  United  States. 
The  league  had  its  general,  elected  each  year  and  commaodins 
the  combined  army  of  all  the  cities ;  it  had  also  its  other  oHice^ 
who  attended  to  all  matters  of  defense  and  to  all  relations  *iib 
foreign  states  outside  the  league.   Each  dty,  however,  tixk  cue 
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of  its  own  local  affairs,  like  the  levying  and  collecting  of  taxes. 
But  the  two  leagues  were  mostly  hostile  to  each  other,  and  while 
they  were  successful  for  a  time  in  throwing  off  Macedonian 
leadership,  it  was  too  late  for  a  general  federation  of  all  the 
Greek  states,  and  a  United  States  of  the  Greeks  never  existed. 

One  reason  for  this  was  that  Sparta  and  Athens  refused  to  ^ 
join  these  leagues.  The  Aclueans  endeavored  to  force  Sparta  ' 
into  their  league,  but  the  gifted  Spartan  king  Cleomenes  de- 
feated them  in  one  batde  after  another.  His  victories  and  his 
reorganization  of  the  State  restored  to  Sparta  some  of  her  old- 
time  vigor.  The  Ach^eans  were  obliged  to  call  on  Macedonia 
for  help,  and  in  this  way  Cleomenes  was  defeated  and  the 
Spartans  were  finally  crushed.  But  the  Ach<ean  League  was 
thereafter  subject  to  Macedonia  and  never  enjoyed  liberty 
again.  Henceforth  the  Macedonians  were  lords  of  all  Greece 
except  the  iStolian  League.  Meantime,  while  keeping  out  of 
the  leagues,  Athens  preserved  her  self-government  by  securing 
reci^pnition  of  her  neutrality  and  liberty  by  the  great  powers, 
first  by  Egypt  and  later  by  Rome  {§  884 ).  In  spite  of  her 
pohtical  feebleness,  Athens  was  still  the  home  of  those  high 
and  noble  things  in  Greek  civilization  of  which  we  have  already 
learned  something  and  to  the  further  study  of  which  we 
must  now  turn. 

QUBSTIOHS 

Section  66.  What  were  the  most  important  consequences  of 
Alexander's  death?  What  survivors  of  his  line  were  there?  What 
did  his  generals  doP  What  was  the  result  of  a  generation  of  fighting 
among  them?  Into  what  main  divisions  did  Alexander's  cm[Hre  fall ? 
Who  ruled  these  divisions?  What  was  the  policy  of  the  first  Ptolemy? 
What  was  the  result?  What  was  at  first  the  extent  of  Ptolemaic 
power?  What  kind  of  government  did  the  Ptolemies  establish  in 
Egypt?  Would  you  describe  it  as  oriental  or  Creek?  Was  it  finan- 
dally  better  organized  than  the  Greek  states  ?    In  what  respect  ? 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  Seleudd  Empire  at  first?  How  were 
the  Seleudds  hampered  in  the  Mediterranean?  To  what  rq^on  did 
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they  give  tpedal  attention  ?  What  great  d^  did  they  found  Uiere? 
What  kind  of  a  government  did  the  Seleudds  establish  ?  What  can 
you  say  of  their  Greek  dties?  Were  such  dties  after  all  as  free 
as  Athens  had  once  been?  What  form  did  the  authority  of  the 
Seleudds  take? 

What  was  the  first  serious  obstade  in  the  way  of  Macedonian 
leadership  of  the  Balkan-Greek  peninsula?  What  did  Antigonus  11 
accomplish  by  land?  by  sea?  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Empire  (see  map  I,  p.  450)? 

Section  67.  What  were  now  the  leading  commerdal  dties  of  the 
Mediterranean  ?  In  what  direction  had  commercial  leadership  shifted? 
What  was  the  reason?  What  did  the  Greeks  do?  What  hai^scned 
to  Greece  commercially?  politically?  Did  a  federation  of  all  the 
Greeks  arise? 

Note,  Th«  tailpiece  below  (on  the  lishi)  ia  ■  pleasing  example  of  the  Alet 
andriin  an  of  moaaic  —  the  art  of  putting  logether  brightly  colored  bits  of  giiaa 
or  none  and  fonning  figures  or  deaigna  vith  them^  as  a  child  puta  together  1 
punle  picture.  It  waa  an  old  Egyptian  ait,  vhich  waa  carried  much  further  t^ 
the  Greeks  al  Alexandria,  where  they  aeem  lo  have  learned  it,  and  used  it  ia 
malting  beautiful  pavement*  <{  7j8).    They  even  copKd  many  old  Egyptim 

Egyptian  painting  (seen  below,  at  left)  showing  a  cat  with  a  bird  in  her  moolh 
and  also  two  more  under  her  fonpawt  *nd  htodpawa.  The  gieateat  esraqde 
of  monic  ii  the  copy  of  the  paiacing  of  the  battle  of  Issut  (Fig.  aoi). 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

the  civilizatioh  of  the  hellewistic  age 

Section  68,   Cities,  Architecture,  and  Art 

The  three  centuries  following  the  death  of  Alexander  we  call  •prj.  TTm 
the  HeUenistic  Age,  meaning  the  period  in  which  Greek  civili-  Age— •»• 
zatioR  spread  throughout  the  ancient  world,  especially  the  Orient,  ^q^^ 
and  was  itself  much  modified  by  the  culture  of  the  Orient,  language 
Alexander's  conquests  placed  Asia  and  Egypt  in  the  hands  of 
Macedonian  rulers  who  were  in  civilization  essentially  Greek. 
Their  language  was  the  Greek  spoken  in  Attica.  The  Orientals 
found  the  affairs  of  government  carried  on  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (Fig.  207);  they  transacted  business  with  multitudes  of 
Greek  merchants;    they  found  many  Greek  books,  attracting 
them  to  read.   Attic  Greek  became  the  tongue  of  which  evety 
man  of  education  must  be  master.   Thus  the  strong  Jewish  com- 
munity living  at  Alexandria  now  found  it  necessary  to  translate 

KOT>.  The  above  headpiece  shows  us  ihe  old  palm-tree  capital  (on  the  left), 
with  which  we  are  bmiliai  on  the  Nile  (Fig.  56).  The  Egypdaiu  were  the  Snt 
to  take  the  pattern)  of  their  decontive  art  fiom  the  fonns  of  plant  Lfe.  Their 

the  right)  was  borrowed  from  Egypt  by  the  Hellenistic  aichitecu  of  Pergamum. 
Siatii  an  example  ihowa  clearly  that  the  idea  of  taking  decorative  architectural 
foffiia  from  the  vegetable  world  prai  acquired  by  the  Greelu  frcm  abroad,  and  the 
Corinthian  cdumn  (Flg^  19])  wai  doublleM  luggeated  in  the  nme  way. 
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the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  in 
order  that  their  educated  raen  might  read  them.  While  the 
country  people  of  the  East  might  learn  it  imperfectly,  Attic 


Fig.  207.  The  Rosetta  Stone,  bearing  the  Same  IkscriptkW 
IM  Creek  (C)  and  Egyptian  {A  and  S)* 

Greek  became,  nevertheless,  the  daily  language  of  the  gt»' 
cities  and  of  an  enormous  world  stretching  from  Sicily  (Fig.  257) 
and  southern  Italy  eastward  on  both  sides  of  the  MeditcrraDean 
and  thence  far  intoi  the  Orient. 
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Civilized  life  in  the  dties  was  attended  with  more  comfort  and  73B.  in>- 
better  equipped  than  ever  before.   The  citizen's  house,  if  he  were  ^^  u 
in  easy  drcumstances,  might  be  built  of  stone  masonry.   The  l^^^?*^ 
old  central  court  was  now  often  surrounded  on  all  four  sides 
by  a  pleasing  colonnaded  porch  (Fig.  zo8).   Most  of  the  rooms 
were  still  small  and  bare,  but  the  large  living  room,  lighted 
from  the  court,  might  be  floored  with  a  bright  mosaic  pavement 
(tailpiece,  p.  452),  while  the  walls  were  plastered  and  adorned 
with  decorative  paintings,  or  even  veneered  with  marble  if  the 
owner's  wealth  pennitted.   The  furniture  was  more  elaborate 
and  artistic;  there  might  be  carpets  and  hangings;  and  die 
house  now  for  the  first  time  possessed  its  own  water  supply. 

■  This  famous  inscription  is  in  two  languages.  It  was  written  in  Greek 
became  the  language  of  the  government  was  Greek  and  also  because 
there  were  so  many  Greek-speaking  people  in  Egypt  (S  727).  At  the 
•ame  time,  as  the  stone  was  to  be  a  public  record,  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  read  by  Egyptians,  who  knew  no  Greek,  just  as  in  some 
New  England  factory  towns  notices  arc  now  put  up  in  both  English  and 
Italian.  The  document  was  therefore  first  written  out  with  pen  and  ink, 
juat  as  we  would  do  it,  in  ordinary  ^yptian  handwriting,  called  by  the 
Egyptians  demotic  (see  Fig.  31  for  explanation).  This  demotic  copy  was 
then  cut  on  the  stone  where  it  occupies  the  middle  (B).  The  priests 
also  wrote  out  the  document  in  the  ancient  sacred  hieroglyphics,  and 
they  put  this  hieroglyphic  form  in  the  place  of  honor  at  the  top  of  the 
•tone  {A),  where  the  two  comers  have  since  been  broken  off  and  lost. 
Both  of  diese  two  forms,  then,  are  Egyptian  —  the  upper  [A)  correspond- 
tag  to  our  print,  the  lower  [B)  corresponding  to  our  handwriting.  The 
Greek  translation  of  the  Egyptian  we  see  at  the  bottom  (C).  The  atone 
was  intended  as  a  public  record  of  certain  honors  which  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  extending  to  the  Greek  king,  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  in 
195  B.C.  After  it  fell  down  and  was  broken,  the  stone  had  been  buried 
in  rubbish  for  many  centuries,  when  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  accident- 
ally found  it  while  digging  trenches  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the 
NDe  in  1799.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Rosetta  Stone.  It  was  afterward 
captured  by  the  British  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  After 
Cbampollion  had  learned  the  signs  in  the  names  of  Cleopatra,  Ptolemy, 
and  some  others  (Fig.  76),  he  was  finally  able  to  read  also  the  hiero- 
glyphic form  of  this  Rosetta  document  {A),  because  the  Greek  mms- 
lation  told  him  what  the  hieroglyphic  form  meant  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  Rosetta  Stone  became  the  key  by  which  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
was  deciphered.  The  stone  is  a  thick  slab  of  black  basalt,  i  feet  4i  inches 
wide  and  3  feet  9  inches  high. 
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The  streets  also  were  equipped  with  drainage  chaoncb  or  pipes, 
a  thing  unknown  in  the  days  of  Pericles. 

The  daily  life  of  the  time  has  been  revealed  to  us,  as  it  went  <m 
in  E^pt,  in  a  vast  quanti^  of  surviving  housdiold  documents. 


Fig.  208.    Plan  of  a  House  of  a  Wealthy  Greek  in  the 

Hellenistic  Age 
The  rooma  are  arranged  around  a  central  court  {M)  wbich  is  open  to  4e 
iky.  A  roofed  porch  with  cotumns  (called  a  peristyle]  surroundl  the 
court  (cf.  Fig.  36).  The  main  entrance  ii  at  A',  with  the  room  of  the  door- 
keeper on  the  right  i,A).  At  the  comer  is  a  shop  {B).  C,  D,  and  Etit 
for  storage  and  housekeeping.  /"  is  a  back-door  entry  through  which 
supplies  were  delivered ;  it  contained  a  stairway  to  the  second  floor. 
G  was  used  as  a  small  living  room.  It  had  a  built-in  divan,  and  the 
entire  side  toward  the  peristyle  was  open.  The  finest  room  in  the  house 
was  If,  measuring  about  16  by  26  feet,  with  a  mosaic  floor  (tailpiece. 
p.  451),  in  seven  colors,  and  richly  decorated  walls.  It  was  lighted  by  1 
large  door  and  two  windows,  f  was  a  little  sleeping  room,  with  a  large 
marble  bath  tub;  otherwise  the  sleeping  rooms  were  all  on  the  second 
Boor,  which  cannot  now  be  reconstructed,  /was  a  second  tiny  shop. 
This  house  was  excavated  by  the  French  on  the  island  of  Delos 

Among  the  common  people  ordinary  receipts  and  other  bua- 
ness  memoranda  were  scribbled  with  ink  on  bits  of  broken 
pottery  {Fig,  209),  which  cost  nothing.  For  more  important 
documents,  however,  a  piece  of  papyrus  paper  was  used 
(Fig.  253).   Such  papers  accumulated  in  the  house,  just  as  oar 
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old  letters  and  papers  do.  In  the  rainless  climate  of  Egypt 
they  have  survived  in  great  numbers  in  the  rubbish  heaps  now 
covering  the  remains  of 
the  houses  of  this  age 
(S158  and  Fig.  211). 
We  can  read  a  father's 
or  a  mother's  invitation 
to  the  wedding  of  a 
daughter ;  the  letter  of 
a  father  to  a  worthy  son 
absent  at  school;  the 
repentant  confessions  of 
a  wayward  son  who  has 
nm  away  from  home; 
the  assurances  of  sym- 
pathy from  a  friend 
when  a  family  has  lost  a 
son,  a  father,  a  mother, 
or  a  brother.  Indeed, 
these  documents  disclose 
to  us  the  daily  intercourse 
betweoi  friends  and  rela- 
tives, just  as  sudi  matters 
are  revealed  by  letters 
which  pass  between  our- 
selves at  the  present 
day.  Such  word-pictures. 


Thousands  of  personal  documents  of  the 
Hellenistic  Age  have  survived  in  Egypt, 
written  with  pen  and  ink  on  fragments 
of  broken  pottery,  which  cost  nothing 
(j  729)-  This  specimen  records  a  receipt 
for  land  rent  and  closes  thus :  "  Eumelos, 
the  son  of  Hermulos,  being  asked  to  do 
so,  wrote  for  him.  because  he  himself 
writes  too  slowly."  The  giver  of  the 
receipt  probably  could  not  write  at  all 
and,  to  avoid  this  humiliating  confession, 
says  that  he  wrote  "loo  slowly"!  The  hand 
which  Eumelos  wrote  for  him  is  the  rapid.. 


thoiightlessly  penned  by      running   business    hand   written   by   the 
long-vanished      fingers,      Greeks  of  this  age,  veiy  different  from 
make  the  distant  life  of 
this     far-off    age    seem 
surprisingly   near   and 
real  (Figs.  210  and  253)- 

The  numerous  new  dties  which  this  great  Hellenistic  Age 
bn>ug:ht  forth  were  laid  out  on  a  vciy  systematic  plan,  with  the 


capital  letters  which  (he  Greek  pottery 
painters  made  five  centuries  earlier  (head- 
piece, p.  2S2).  A  modem  college  student, 
fen  though  very  familiar  with  printed 

Greek,  would  be  unable  to  read  it 
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73D.  Equip-     streets  at  light  angles  and  the  buildings  in  rectangular  blocks 

Eminiccidei-  (Fig.  21 1).    Recent  excavation  has  Uncovered  as  many  as  eleven 

S'^'w^     metal  water  pipes  side  by  side  crossing  a  street  under  the  pave- 

buildingi         ment    But  there  never  was  any  system  of  public-street  lighting 

in  the  ancient  world.    In  the  public  buildings  also  a  great  change 

had  taken  place.    In  Pericles'  time  the  great  state  buildings  were 

the  temples  {%  573).    But  now  the  architects  of  the  Hellenistic 

Age  bc^n  to  design  large  and  splendid  buildings  to  house  the 

offices  of  the  government 

731.  The  These  fine  public  buildings  occupied  the  center  of  the  d^ 

Eigi  of  ■        where  in  early  Greek  and  oriental  dties  the  castle  of  the  king 


Large  Dumbera  of  auch  lettert  have  been  found  in  the  nibbub  of  the 

ancient  towns  of  Egypt  (Fig.  253).   Their  appearance  when  unrolled 

may  be  seen  in  Fig.  253,  and  the  remarkable  glimpses  into  aedent  life 

which  they  afford  are  well  illustrated  by  the  same  letter 

had  once  stood.  Near  by  was  the  spadous  market  square,  sur- 
rounded by  long  colonnades  ;  for  the  Greeks  were  now  making 
laige  use  of  this  aiiy  and  beautiful  form  of  architecture  coi> 
tributed  by  f^pt  Here  much  private  business  of  the  dtizcns 
was  transacted.  There  was,  furthermore,  a  handsome  building 
containing  an  audience  room  with  seats  arranged  like  a  theatef. 
The  Assembly  no  longer  met  in  the  open  air  (Fig.  179),  but 
held  its  sessions  here,  as  dkl  the  Council  also.  The  ardiitects 
had  also  to  provide  gymnasiums  and  baths,  a  race  trade,  and 
a  theater.  Even  a  small  dty  of  only  four  thousand  peoide,  bke 
Priene  in  Asia  Minor,  possessed  all  these  buildings  (Fig.  zii), 
besides  several  temples,  one  of  which  was  erected  by  Akxaixlei 
himself.  It  is  veiy  instructive  to  compare  sudi  a  little  Hellenistic 
aty  as  Priene  with  a  modem  town  of  four  thousand  inhatntants 
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in  America.  Our  modem  houses  are  much  more  roomy  and 
comfoTtable,  but  our  ordinaiy  public  buildings,  like  our  court- 
houses and  town  halls,  make  but  a  poor  showing  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  little  Priene  over  two  thousand  years  ago. 


Fig.  211,    Ruif4S  of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Elephantine  on 

AN  Island  of  the  Same  Name  in  the  Nile 
ThU  island  U  at  the  foot  of  the  First  Cataract,  5  mile*  below  Phili  (Plate 
V,  p.  444).  When  the  lun-dried -brick  housea  which  we  aee  here  fell 
down  It  158).  they  covered  the  owner's  household  papers,  which  in  the 
rainless  climate  of  Egypt  have  been  remarkably  well  preserved  (see 
especially  Fig.  131}.  Some  of  these  housea  are  as  old  as  the  twenty- 
seventh  century  B.C.,  and  the  oldest  papyrus  documents  dug  out  here 
are  therefore  as  old  as  the  Pyramid  Age  (Fig.  40).  Others  are  much 
later,  like  the  Aramaic  papers  of  the  Hebrew  colony  (Fig.  131).  Most 
of  the  documents  found  here,  however,  arc  from  the  Hellenistic  Age 
or  later,  and  are  Ihercfore  in  Greek,  like  the  young  soldier's  letter 
(Fig.  I  j3),  which  was  found  at  another  place  like  this  one,  or  the  certifi- 
cate shown  in  Fig.  267.   Near  here  was  Eratosthenes'  well  (j  745) 

On  one  side  of  the  market  there  opened  a  buildmg  called  t^^J^^ 

a    basilica,   lighted   by   roof   windows,   forming   a  clerestory  andtbevcb 

(Fig.  ^71),  which  the  Hellenistic  architects  had  seen  in  Egypt  ^!^^^ 

(Jig.  68).    At  the  same  time  they  had  become  acquainted  with  Orient 
the  arch  in  Asia  Minor,  whither  it  had  passed  from  the  Fertile 
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Crescent  (Figs.  82  and  206),  They  began  occasionally  to  intro- 
duce arches  into  their  buildings  (Fig.  334),  although  we  recall 
that  Greek  buildings  had  never  before  employed  the  arch. 
Thus  the  Orient,  which  had  contributed  the  colonnade  to  Greek 
architecture  (Fig.  167),  now  furnished  two  more  great  forms, 
the  clerestory  and  the  arch,  but  the  Greeks  never  made  great 
use  of  the  arch. 

If  a  little  provincial  Greek  dty  like  Priene  possessed  such  733.  Ala- 
splendid  public  buildings,  an  imperial  capital  and  vast  commercial  ^mnicrc? 
city  like  Alexandria  was  correspondingly  more  magnificent.    In  {j-hiSouK 
numbers,  wealth,  commerce,  power,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation, it  was  now  the  greatest  city  of  the  whole  ancient  world. 
Along  the  harbors  stretched  extensive  docks,  where  ships  which 
had  braved  the  Atlantic  storms  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa  moored  beside  oriental  craft  which  had  penetrated  the 

*  This  little  city  whcD  excavated  proved  to  be  almost  a  second  Pompeii 

(Fig.  3551,  only  older.   Above  A,  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  was  the  citadel 

with  a  path  leadinf;  up  to  it  (B).    C  shows  the  masonry  flume  which 

brought  the  mountain  water  down  into  the  town.  Entering  the  town  one 

paued  through  the  gate  at  K,  and  up  a  straight  street  to  the  little  pro- 

Tiiion-market  square  (L).    Just  above  the  market  was  the  temple  of 

Athena  (/),  built  by  Alexander  himself.  Then  one  entered  the  spacious 

business  market  (agora)  (jV),  suirounded  by  line  colonnades,  with  shops 

behind  them,  except  on  one  side  (under  jV)  where  there  was  a  stately 

hall  for  btisiness  and  festive  occasions,  like  the  basilica  halls  which  were 

coming  in  at  this  time  among  the  Greeks  (Fig.  Z71,  3}.   Beyond  (at  jV) 

were  the  offices  of  the  city  government,  the  hall  in  which  the  Council 

and  Assembly  met,  and  the  theater  (£).   At  C  was  the  temple  of  Isis 

(5  657).  atid  in  the  foreground  were  the  gymnasium  [/*)  and  the  sta- 

dium  (0.   The  wash-room  here  still  contains  the  marble  basins  and  the 

lion-headed  spouts  from  which  the  water  flowed.  An  attached  open  hall 

was  used  for  school  instruction  and  lectures  (Fig.  224).   Above  the  scats 

of  the  stadium  ((>)  was  a  beautiful  colonnade  600  feet  long,  for  pleasure- 

atrolling  between  the  athletic  events,  to  enjoy  the  grand  view  of  the  sea 

upon  which  the  audience  looked  down.  The  houses  fronting  directly  on 

the   street  were  mostly  like  the  one  in  Fig.  20S ;  hut  the  finer  ones 

■Q  tbe  region  of  the  theater  (f)  and  the  temple  of  Athena  (/)  were  of 

frell-joincd  stone  masonry  and  had  no  shops  in  front.     Around  the 

whole  city  was  a  strong  wall  of  masonry,  with  a  gate  at  east  (H)  and 

west  iX^-.  while  along  the  street  outside  these  gates  were  the  tombs  of 

the  ancestors  u  at  Athena  (headpiece,  p.  425). 
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gates  of  the  Indian  Ocean  (S  104)  and  gathered  the  wares  of 
the  vast  oriental  world  beyond.  Side  by  side  on  these  dodts 
lay  bars  of  tin  from  the  British  Tsles  with  bolts  of  silk  from 


Fig.  313.    The  Lighthouse  of  the  Harbor  of  Au^xandru 

IN  THE  Hellenistic  Age.   {After  Thiersch) 
The  harbor  of  Alexandria  [see  comer  map.  p.  434)  was  protected  hj 

an  island  called  Fharoa,  which  was  connected  with  the  city  by  a  cause* 
way  of  stone.  On  the  island,  and  bearing  its  name  (Pharos),  was  bmH 
(after  300  B.C.)  a  vast  stone  lighthouse,  some  370  feet  high  (that  is.  £".■« 
thirty  stories,  lilte  those  of  a  modern  skyscraper).  It  shows  how  vast 
was  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  Alexandria  only  a  generation  after  it 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  became  the  New  York  a 
Liverpool  of  the  ancient  world,  the  greatest  port  on  the  Meditenanein 
(S  733t-  The  Pharos  lower,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  influenced  in  de*ig" 
by  oriental  architecture,  and  in  its  turn  it  furnished  the  model  for  the 
earliest  church  spires,  and  also  for  the  minarets  of  the  Mohammedw 
mosques  (Fig.  272).  It  stood  for  about  sixteen  hundred  year*,  the 
greatest  lighthouse  in  the  world,  and  did  not  fall  untO  1316  A-n- 

China  and  rolls  of  cotton  goods  from  India.  The  growing  com- 
merce of  the  city  even  required  the  establishment  of  government 
banks.  From  far  across  the  sea  the  mariners  approachii^  at 
night  could  catch  the  gleaming  of  a  lofty  beacon  shining  from 
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a  gigantic  lighthouse  tower  (Fig.  213)  which  marked  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  This  wonderful  tower, 
the  tallest  buQding  ever  erected  by  a  Hellenistic  engineer,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  old  Babylonian  temple  tower  (tailpiece, 
p.  170),  with  which  it  was  closely  related  (Fig.  17a). 

From  the  deck  of  a  great  merchant  ship  of  over  four  thou-  ■734-  P«l«ce 
sand  tons  the  incoming  traveler  might  look  cityward  beyond  ^lemiei; 
the  lighthouse  and  behold  the  great  war  fleet  of  the  Ptolemies  ^"fiij^ 
(§  716)  outlined  against  the  green  masses  of  the  magnificent  p>ilu 
royal  gardens.    Here,  embowered  in  rich  tropical  verdure,  rose 
the  marble  residence  of  the  Ptolemies,  occupying  a  point  of 
land  which  extended  out  into  the  sea  and  formed  the  east  side 
of  the  harbor  (see  map,  p,  434).    From  the  royal  parks  of  the 
Persian  kings  and  the  villa  gardens  of  the  Egyptians  (Fig.  51) 
the  Hellenbtic  rulers  and  their  architects  had  learned  to  appre- 
date  the  beau^  of  parks  and  gardens  artistically  laid  out  and 
adorned  with  tropical  trees,  lakes,  fountains,  and  sculptured  mon- 
uments.  Thus  the  art  of  landscape  gardening,  combined  with  a 
systematically  planned  city,  —  an  art  long  familiar  to  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Orient,  —  was  also  being  cultivated  by  Europeans. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  park  from  the  palace  were  grouped 
the  marble  buildings  of  the  Royal  Museum,  with  its  great  73s.  The 
library,  lecture  halls,  exhibition  rooms,  courts  and  porticoes,  ^  of  Ale* 
and  living  rooms  fcjr  the  philosophers  and  men  of  science  who  "''™ 
resided  in  the  institution.  In  the  vicinity  was  the  vast  temple  of 
Serapis,  the  new  State  god  (|  764),  and  further  in  the  city  were 
the  magnificent  public  buildings,  such  as  gymnasiums,  baths,  sta- 
diums, assembly  hall,  concert  hail,  market  places,  and  basilicas, 
all  surrounded  by  the  residence  quarters  of  the  citizens.  Unfor- 
tunatety,  not  one  of  these  splendid  buildings  still  stands.    Even 
the  scanty  luins  which  survive  cannot  be  recovered,  because  in 
most  cases  the  modem  city  of  Alexandria  is  built  over  them. 

We  are  more  fortunate  in  the  case  of  Pergamum  (map  II,  730.  Pei^ 
p    450),  another  splendid  dty  of  this  age  which  grew  up  Swondtrfui 
under  Athenian  influences  (Fig.  214).    One  of  the  kings  of  -"Jpn" 
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Pergamum  defeated  and  beat  off  the  hordes  of  Gauls  coining 
in  from  Europe  (S  722).  This  achievement  greatly  affected  the 
art  which  Attic  sculptors,  supported  by  the  kings  of  Pergamum, 
were  creating  there.    They  wrought  heroic  marble  figures  of 


Fig,  2 1 4.  Restoration  of  the  Public  Buildings  op  feROAHLii, 
A  Hellenistic  City  of  Asia  Minor.  (After  Thiersch) 

PergainuTn,  oo  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (see  map  II.  p.  4So)  became 

a  flouri9hing  city -kingdom  in  the  third  century  B.C.  under  the  succcskhs 
of  Alexander  the  Great  {%  736).  The  dwellings  of  the  citizens  were  all 
lower  down,  in  front  of  the  group  of  buildings  shown  here.  These  public 
buildings  stand  on  three  terraces  —  lower,  middle,  and  upper.  The 
large  lowtr  terrace  {A)  was  the  main  market  placf ,  adorned  with  a  vasi 
square  marble  altar  of  ^eus,  having  colonnades  on  three  sidesi  beneaifa 
which  was  a  long  sculptured  band  (frieze)  of  warring  gods  and  giauts 
(Fig.  SI7).  On  the  middle  terrace  [B),  behind  the  colonnades,  was  the 
famous  library  of  Pergamum,  where  the  stone  bases  of  library  shelw* 
still  survive.  The  upper  menace  [C)  once  contained  the  palace  of  the 
king  1  the  temple  now  there  was  built  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Trajao 
in  the  second  century  a.d. 

the  Northern  barbarians  in  the  tragic  moment  of  death  in  battle 
with  a  dramatic  impressivcness  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
(Figs.  215  and  216).  Reminiscences  of  this  same  struggle  with 
the  Gauls  were  also  suggested  by  an  enormous  band  of  rdirf 
sculpture  depicting  the  mythical  batde  between  the  gods  and  the 
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F^G.  215.    A  Galuc  Chieftain  in  Defeat  slaving  his  Wife 

AND  HlUSELP 
With  one  hand  he  supports  hii  dying  wife,  and  casting  a  terrible  glance 
kt  the  pursuing  enemy,  be  plunges  hts  sword  into  his  own  breast.  The 
tremendous  power  of  the  barbarian's  muscular  figure  is  in  startling  con- 
trast with  the  helpless  limbs  of  the  woman.  The  beholder  feels  both 
terror  at  the  wild  impetuosity  of  the  Northern  barbarian,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  involuntary  sympathy  with  his  unconquerable  courage,  which 
prefers  de*thi  for  himself  and  his  loved  one,  to  shameful  captivity 
among  the  victors  ( j  736) 
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Figs.  zi6  and  217.  Sculptures  of  Hellenistic  Pergamuh 
Above  (Fig.  216)  it  a  Gallic  trumpeter,  as  he  linki  in  death  with  his 
trumpet  at  hii  feet  ({  736)-  Below  (Fig.  117)  is  a  part  of  the  frieze 
around  the  great  altar  of  Zeus  at  Pergamum  (Fig.  314).  It  pictures  the 
mythical  alrugglc  between  gods  and  giant*.  A  giant  at  the  left,  whose 
limb*  end  in  serpents,  raises  over  his  head  a  great  stone  to  hurl  it  mt 
the  goddess  on  the  right  ({  736) 
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Fig.  2i8.  The  Death  of  Laocoon  and  his  Two  Sons 
Thti  famous  group  was  wrought  some  time  in  the  first  century  B.C.  by 
Agesander  of  Rhodes  and  two  other  sculptors,  perhaps  his  sons.  It  shows 
the  priest  Laocoon  tinking  down  upon  the  altar,  by  which  he  had  been 
mioistering,  in  a  last  agonizing  struggle  with  the  deadly  serpenu  which 
enfold  him  and  his  two  sons.  It  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  representa- 
tions of  human  suffering  (J  737)  ever  created  by  art,  but  it  docs  not  move 
us  with  such  sympathy  as  (he  death  of  the  Gallic  chicfuin  (Fig.  215). 
We  sboui<l  place  with  these  worlis  (Figs.  215-118)  the  sarcophagus  reliefs 
of  Alexander  {Plate  VI,  p.  46S)  and  the  mosaic  picture  of  the  battle  of 
Imub  (Fig.  loz)  as  the  supreme  creations  of  m 
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g^nts  (Fig.  217).  This  vast  work  extended  almost  entirely 
around  a  colossal  alter  (Fig.  214)  erected  by  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamum  in  honor  of  Zeus,  to  adorn  the  market  place  of  the  city. 

It  was  the  works  of  the  Athenian  sculptors  which  had  in-  tjt;.  i 
spired  compositions  of  such  tragic  and  overwhelming  power, 
ot  such  viotent  and  thrill-  "iSSi^. 

ing  action,  at  Pergamum.  RboSm 

Some  of  these  Athenian  Laocoen ' 

works  have  survived. 
They  arc  best  illustrated 
by  the  reliefs  on  a  wonder- 
ful marble  sarcophagus, 
showing  Alexander  the 
Great  winning  the  battle 
of  Issus,  and  again  en- 
gaged in  a  Uon  hunt 
(Plate  VI,  p.  468).  This 
sculpture  of  vigorous  ac- 
tion in  supremely  tragic 
moments  was  also  very 
beautifully  followed  out 
by  a  group  of  eminent 
sculptors  on  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  which  was  a 
prosperous  republic  in  the 
Hellenistic  Age  (§  724). 
Most  of  their  works  have 
perished,  hut  those  which 
have  survived  are  among 
the  most  famous  works  of  sculpture  from  the  ancient  world. 
One  of  them  depicts  the  Trajan  priest  Laocoon  and  his  two 
sons  as  they  are  crushed  to  death  in  the  folds  of  two  deadly 
serpents  (Fig.  ji8). 

The  great  Greek  painters  of  this  age  show  the  same  tenden-  73H,  F«inang 
cies  as  does  the  sculpture.   They  loved  to  depict  dramatic  and  ""^  "°*^ 
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Thi»  magnificent  head  of  an  unknown 
■:h  wonderful  tepresenUtion 
of  the  haJr,  was  recovered  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  eyes  are  in- 
in  the  old  Egyptian  broiue 
head  (Fig.  53).  It  is  now  in  tho 
Museum  of  Athens 
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tragic  incidents  at  the  supreme  moment  Their  original  woiks 
have  all  perished,  but  copies  of  some  of  them  have  survived, 
painted  on  the  walls  as  interior  decorations  of  fine  houses  or 
wrought  in  mosaic  as  floor  pavement.  It  is  the  art  of  mosuc 
which  has  preserved  to  us  the  wonderful  painting  of  Alexandn 
charging  on  the  Persian  king  at  Issus,  by  an  unknown  Alex- 
andrian painter  of  the  Hellenistic  Age  (Fig.  aoa). 

Both  the  sculptors  and  painters  of  this  age  made  wonderful 
progress  in  portraiture,  and  their  surviving  works  now  b^in  to 
furnish  us  a  continuous  stream  of  portraits  which  show  us  how 
the  great  men  of  the  age  really  looked  (Fig.  230).  Unfortu- 
nately these  portraits  are  all  worics  of  the  sculptors  in  stone  <x 
metal,  either  as  statues  and  busts  or  as  reliefs,  especially  <ai 
medallions  and  coins ;  the  portraits  executed  by  the  painier 
in  colors  on  wooden  tablets  have  all  perished.  Alexander's 
favorite  painter  was  Apelles.  In  one  of  his  portraits  of  Alex- 
ander, the  horse  which  the  king  was  riding  was  said  to  have 
been  painted  with  such  lifelikeness  that  on  one  occasion  a 
passing  horse  trotted  up  to  it  and  whinnied.  Later  examples 
of  this  art  of  portrait  painting  have  survived  attached  to 
1  Egypt  (Plate  VIIl,  p,  654). 


Section  69.    Inventions  and  Science  ;  Libraxies 
AND  Literature 

n>.  Median-  The  keen  and  wide-awake  intelligence  of  this  wonderful  age 
idpnic^  was  everywhere  evident,  but  especially  in  the  ^plicaiioir  <rf 
ventioQi  science  to  the  work  and  needs  of  daily  life.  It  was  an  age 
of  inventions,  like  our  own.  An  up-tOKlate  man  would  install  an 
automatic  door  opener  for  the  doorkeeper  of  his  house,  and  i- 
washing  machine  which  delivered  water  and  mineral  so^  u 
needed.  On  his  estate  olive  oil  was  produced  by  a  press  <q>er- 
ating  with  screw  pressure.  Outside  the  temples  the  priests  set 
up  automatic  dispensers  of  holy  water,  while  a  water  spiiokkr 
operating  by  water  pressure  reduced  the  daaiger  of  fiie.  71>e 
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application  of  le\'ers,  cranks,  screws,  and  cogwheeb  to  daily 
work  brought  forth  cable  roads  for  use  in  lowering  stone  fiom 
bfty  quarries,  or  water  wbeeb  for  drawing  water  on  a  large 
scale.  A  similar  endless-chain  apparatus  was  used  for  quickly 
raising  heavy  stone  missiles  to  be  discharged  from  huge  missile- 
huriing  war  machines,  some  of  which  even  operated  by  air 
pressure.  As  we  go  to  see  the  "movies,"  so  the  people 
crowded  to  the  market  place  to  view  the  automatic  theater,  in 
whidi  a  clever  mechanician  presented  an  old  Greek  tragedy  of 
the  Trojan  War  in  five  scenes,  displaying  shipbuilding,  the 
laimch  of  the  fleet,  the  voyage,  with  the  dolphins  playing  in 
the  water  about  the  vessels,  and  finally  a  storm  at  sea,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  amid  which  the  Greek  heroes  promptly 
went  to  the  bottom.  Housekeepers  told  stories  of  the  simpler 
days  of  their  grandmothers,  when  there  was  no  running  water 
in  the  house  and  they  actually  had  to  go  out  and  fetch  it  a  teng 
way  from  the  nearest  spring. 

A  public  clock,  either  a  shadow  clock,  such  as  the  Egyptian  741.  Timo 
bad  had  in  his  house  for  over  a  thousand  years  (Fig.  74),  or  a  ^leadv 
water  dock  of  Greek  invention  (Fig.  22 1),  stood  in  the  market 
place  and  furnished  all  the  good  townspeople  with  the  hour  of 
the  day.   The  Ptolemies  or  the  priests  under  them  attempted 
to  improve  the  calendar  by  the  insertion  every  fourth  year  of  a 
leap  year  with  an  additional  day,  but  the  people  could  not  be  . 
roused  out  of  the  rut  into  which  usage  had  fallen,  and  every- 
where they  continued  to  use  the  inconvenient  moon  month  of 
the  Greeks.   There  was  no  system  for  the  numbering  of  the 
years  anywhere  except  in  Syria,  where  the  Seleucids  gave  each 
year  a  number  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  their  sway. 

The  most  remarkable  tnan  of  science  of  the  time  was  prob-  74a.  Arehi- 
ably  Archimedes,   He  lived  in  Syracuse,  and  one  of  his  famous  ""  " 
feats  was  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  pulleys  and  levers, 
which  so  multiplied  power  that  the  king  was  able  by  turning  a 
]i|^t  ciank  to  move  a  laige  three-masted  ship  standing  fully 
loaded  on  the  dock,  and  to  launch  it  into  the  water.   After 
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witnessing  such  feats  as  this  the  people  easDy  believed  his 
proud  boast,  "  Give  me  a  place  to  stand  on  and  I  will  movetiie  ' 
earth."  He  devised  such  powerful  and  dangerous  war  machines 
that  he  greatly  aided  in  defending  his  native  city  from  capture  by 
the  Romans  (§  86S> 
But  Archimedes  was 
far  more  than  an 
inventor  of  practical 
appliances.  He  was 
a  scientific  investiga- 
tor of  the  first  rank. 
He  was  able  to  prove 
to  the  king  that  one 
of  the  monarch's  gold 
crowns  was  not  of 
pure  metal,  because 
he  had  discovered  die 
principle  of  detmnin- 
ing  the  proportion  ti 
loss  of  weight  wbes 
an  object  is  inuneised 
in  water.  He  was 
thus  the  discovaa 
of  what  science  ao* 
calls  specific  gnnl^. 
Besides  his  sk3  )i 
physics  he  was  dw 
the  greatest  id  |» 
cient  mathematkilli^ 
(S  744).  ■ 

Archimedes  was  in  close  correspondence  with  his  friends  ii 
Alexandria,  who  fonned  the  greatest  body  of  scientists  in  the 
ancient  world.  They  lived  together  at  the  Museum,  where  they 
were  paid  salaries  and  supported  by  the  Ptolemies.  Tbey 
formed  the  first  scientific  institution  founded  and  supported  by 


This  tower,  commonly  called  the  "  Tower 
oE  the  WindB,"  now  stands  among  modem 
houses,  but  once  looked  out  on  the  Athenian 
market  place  {§  564).  The  arches  at  the  left 
'  support  part  of  an  ancient  channel  which 
supplied  the  water  for  the  operation  of  a 
water  clocli  in  the  tower.  Such  clocks  were 
more  or  less  like  hourglasses,  the  flowing 
water  tilling  a  given  measure  in  a  given  time, 
like  the  sand  in  the  hourglass.  This  tower 
wasbuiltinthe  last  century  b.c,  when  Athens 
was  under  the  control  of  Rome  (§  884) 
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a  government  Without  financial  anxieties  they  could  devote 
themselves  to  research,  for  which  the  halls,  laboratories,  and 
library  of  the  institution  were  equipped.  Thus  the  scientists 
of  the  Hellenistic  Age,  especially  this  remarkable  group  at 
Alexandria,  became  the  founders  of  systematic  scientific  re- 
search, and  their  books  formed  the  sum  or  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  until  the  revival  of 
science  in  modem  times. 

The  very  first  generation  of  sdentisu  at  the  Alexandrian  744.  Matfae- 
Museum  boasted  a  great  name  in  mathematics  which  is  stitl  eII^'ukI 
famous  among  us  —  that  of  Euclid.  His  complete  system  of  ^l!^?*^" 
geometry  was  so  bgically  built  up,  that  in  modem  England  Ariatvchui 
Euclid's  geometry  is  still  used  as  a  schoolbook  —  the  oldest 
schoolbook  in  use  toKlay.  Archimedes  then,  for  the  first  time, 
developed  what  is  now  called  higher  mathematics  —  certain 
difficult  and  advanced  mathematical  processes  the  knowledge 
of  whjdi  having  in  the  meantime  been  lost  had  to  be  redis- 
covered in  modem  times.  Along  with  mathematics  much  prog- 
ress was  also  made  in  astronomy.  The  Ptolemies  built  an 
astronomical  observatory  at  Alexandria,  and  although  it  was,  of 
course,  without  telescopes,  important  observations  and  discov- 
eries were  made.  An  astronomer  of  little  fame  named  Aristar- 
chus,  who  lived  on  the  island  of  Samos,  made  the  greatest  of 
the  discoveries  of  this  age.  He  demonstrated  that  the  earth 
and  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun.  Almost  no  one  adopted 
his  conclusion,  however,  and  both  the  Hellenistic  Greeks  and  all 
ancient  scientists  of  later  days  wrongly  believed  that  the  earth 
was  the  center  around  which  the  sun  and  the  planets  revolved 
(ST059).  One  Hellenistic  astronomer  at  the  cost  of  immense 
labor,  made  a  catalogue  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  fixed  stars,  to 
serve  as  a  ba^  for  determining  any  future  changes  that  might 
take  place  in  the  skies. 

Astronomy  had  now  greatly  aided  in  the  progress  of  gcog-  S^^*"" 
Txpby.  Eratosthenes,  a  great  mathematical  astronomer  of  Alex-  comiiuiea 
andiia,  very  cleverly  computed  the  size  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  euth 
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The  BUD  standing  at  ni>on  directly  over  the  First  Cataract  (line  ABs  wu 
of  coune  visible  aUo  at  Alexandria.  The  reiult  wat  just  the  same  at  it 
•oineone  had  stood  at  the  First  Cataract  holding  vertically  uptight  i 
surveyoi's  pole  uU  enough  to  be  seen  from  Alexandria.  For  Eratosthenes 
at  Alexandria  (he  sun  was  like  the  top  of  the  pole.  With  his  instminents 
set  up  at  Alexandria,  therefore.  Eiatoathenes  found  that  the  bud  over 
the  First  Cataract  (line  AB)  wu  ■j\  degrees  south  of  the  lenilh  of  his 
instrument  at  Alexandria  (line  AC).  The  lines  AB  and  AC  diverge 
^\  degrees  at  all  points,  whether  in  the  skies  or  on  earth.  Hence  Era- 
tosthenes knew  that  the  First  Cataract  was  7^  degrees  of  the  earth's 
circumference  from  Alexandria;  that  i%  the  distance  between  Ateian- 
dria  and  the  First  Cataract  was  ^\  degrees  of  the  earth's  circumfercnct. 
or  one  fiftieth  of  its  total  circumference  of  360  degrees.  Now  the  actual 
distance  between  Alexandria  and  the  First  Cataract  was  supposed  to  be 
a  little  leas  than  joo  mites.  This  distance  (joomilea)  then  was  one  fiftieth 
of  the  earth's  circumference,  givingafewhundred  less  than  15,000  mile* 
for  the  total  circumference  of  the  earth;  and  for  its  diameter  about 
7850  miles,  which  is  within  50  miles  of  being  correct 

that  when  the  summer  sun,  shifting  steadily  northward,  reached 
its  farthest  north,  it  shone  at  noonday  stra^ht  down  to  the 
bottom  of  a  well  at  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile  (FTg.  aii> 
To  this  notion  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  mucii  infonnatkm  had 
been   added  regarding  the  extent  and  the  diaracter  of  the 
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inhabited  regions  reached  by  navigation  and  exploration  in  this  740.  Eiplo- 
age.  At  home,  in  Greece,  one  geographer  undertook  to  meaa-  ^^p^j 
lire  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  though  he  was  without  a 
barometer.  The  campaigns  of  Alexander  in  the  Far  East  had 
greatly  extended  the  limits  where  the  known  world  ended.  Bold 
Alexandrian  merchants  had  sailed  to  India  and  around  its  south- 
ern tip  to  Ceylon  and  the  eastern  coast  of  India,  where  they 
heard  fabulous  tales  of  the  Chinese  coast  beyond. 

In  the  Far  West  as  early  as  500  B.C.  Phcenician  navigators  7^7.  Eiplo- 
had  passed  Gibraltar,  and  turning  southward   had  probably  ward  and 
reached  the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  th^  brought  back  mar-  Ji^^^iJ^d 
velous  stories  of  the  hairy  men  whom  the  interpreters  called  '*'=  ''<'=• 
"Gorillas"!  A  trained  astronomer  of  Marseilles  named  Pytheas 
fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  own  expense  and  coasted  northward 
from  Gibraltar.    He  discovered  the  triangular  shape  of  the 
island  of  Britannia,  and  penetrating  far  into  the  North  Sea 
he  was  the  first  civilized  man  to  hear  tales  of  the  frozen 
sea  beyond  and  the  mysterious  island  of  Thule  (Iceland)  on 
its  margin.    He  discovered  the  influence  of  the  full  moon  on 
the  immense  spring  tides,  and  he  brought  back  reports  of  such 
surprising  things  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sensational 
fable  monger. 

With  a  greater  mass  of  facts  and  reporu  than  anyone  before  74S.  Era- 
him  had  cver'had,  Eratosthenes  was  able  to  write  a  very  full  fender  of 
geography.  His  map  of  the  known  world  (p.  472),  including  ^^p^y 
Europe,  Ama,  and  Africa,  not  orJy  showed  the  regions  grouped  m"i<ea  firmt 
about  the  Mediterranean  with  fair  correctness,  but  he  was  the  latitude  and 
first  geographer  who  was  able  to  lay  out  on  his  map  a  cross-net  ""^  ' 
of  lines  indicating  latitude  and  longitude.  He  thus  became  the 
founder  of  scientific  geography. 

In  the  study  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  Aristotle  and  his  749.  Bouny, 
pupils  remained  the  leaders,  and  the  ancient  world  never  out- 
grew their  observations.    While  their  knowledge  of  botany,  ""^ 
acquired  without  a  microscope,  was  of  course  limited  and  con- 
tained erroTB,  a  large  mass  of  new  facts  was  observed  and 
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arranged.  For  the  study  of  anatomy  there  was  a  laboratory  in 
Alexandria,  at  the  Museum,  which  the  Ptolemies  fumished  with 
condemned  criminals  on  whom  vivisection  was  practiced.  In 
this  way  the  nerves  were  discovered  to  be  the  lines  along  \rtucb 
messages  of  pain  and  pleasure  pass  to  the  brain.  The  brain 
was  thus  shown  to  be  the  center  of  the  nervous  systein. 
Although  such  research  came  very  near  to  discovering  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  the  arteries  were  still  misunderstood  Ca 
be  channels  for  the  circulation  of  air  from  the  lungs.  Alexandria 


Map  op  the  World  accobdino  to  Eratosthenes  (200  b.c) 

became  the  greatest  center  of  medical  research  in  the  andent 
world,  and  here  young  men  went  through  tong  studies  to  traio 
themselves  as  physicians,  just  as  they  do  at  the  present  day. 
Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  natural  sciences,  there 
;  was  now  also  much  study  of  language  and  of  the  great  mass  of 
older  literature.  Although  the  andent  Orient  had  long  before 
known  royal  libraries  (§  226),  the  first  library  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  a  Greek  government  had  been  formed  by  the  city  of 
Heraclcia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  during  the  childhood  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (not  long  before  350  B.  c).  Later  the  kings  of  Perga- 
mum  also  founded  a  very  notable  library  (Fig.  214),  AD  these 
efforts  were  far  surpassed  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alezandrii 
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Across  the  park  from  thdr  palace  they  built  a  library  for  the 
Museum,  where  they  had  finally  over  half  a  million  rolls. 

The  art  of  cataloguing  and  managing  such  a  great  collection  m.  Rbe  of 
of  books  had  to  be  taken  up  from  the  beginning.   A  gifted  ig^^^tnd 
philosopher  and  poet  named  Callimadius  was  made  a  librarian  e"*"i<«>™« 
by  the  first  Ptolemy.   CalUmachus  catalogued  all  the  known 
books  of  value,  both  by  titles  and  authors,  and  this  first  great 
book  catalc^uc  filled  one  hundred  and  twenty  books  or  sec- 
tions.  As  the  founder  of  Ubrary  management  he  introduced 
many  improvements.   One  of  his  sayings  was,  "  A  big  book  is 
a  big  nuisance,"  by  which  he  probably  meant  that  a  book  in  a 
^gle  long  and  bulky  roll  was  very  inconvenient  to  handle 
(cf.  Fig.  191).    Hence  he  introduced  the  method  of  cutting  up 
a  work  into  a  series  of  rolls,  each  roll  called  a  "  book,"  mean- 
ing a  "  part."  Thus  arose  the  divi^n  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  other  works  into  "  books." 

The  immense  amount  of  hand  copying  required  to  secure  wi.  Gnn 
good  and  accurate  editions  of  famous  works  for  this  library  ihcAieiu)- 
gradually  created  the  new  sciente  of  publishing  correctly  old  ^^^"^T^ 
and  often  badly  copied  works.   The  copies  produced  ty  the  fndpuWuh- 
librarians  and  scholars  of  Alexandria  became  the  standard  edi-  copiu) 
tions  on  which  other  ancient  libraries  and  copyists  depended. 
The  Hellenistic  worid  was  everywhere  supplied  with  "  Alexan* 
drian  editions,"  and  from  these  are  descended  most  of  the 
manuscripts  now  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  from 
which,  in  turn,  have  been  copied  our  printed  editions  of  Homer, 
Xenophon,  and  other  great  Greek  authors.   Unfortunately  the 
fibraiy  of  Alexandria  perished  (S  965),  and  the  earliest  example 
of  a  Greek  book  which  has  survived  to  us  is  a  roll  which  was 
found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb  by  modem  excavators  only  a  few 
years  ago  (Fig.  223). 

The  new  art  of  editing  and  arranging  the  text  of  books  natu-  753.  Lan- 
rally  required  much  language  study.   Where  two  old  copies  dif-  S^of  di^' 
fered,  the  question  would  often  arise,  which  one  was  correct  ' 
Many  strange  and  old  words  needed  explanation,  just  as  when 
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wc  read  Chaucer,  and  there  were  a»istaiit  questions  of  q>ell- 
ing.  The  Alexandrian  sdiolars  therefore  bq^  to  make  dktioo- 
aries.  At  the  same  time  grammatical  questions  demanded  more 


Fig.  223-  A  Page  from  the  Earliest  Surviving  Greek  Book 
This  book  was  found  lying  beside  ihe  bodjr  of  a  man  buried  in  an  EeyT" 
tian  cemetery,  and  because  of  the  rainleu  climate  of  Egypt  it  has  bcee 
preserved,  in  spite  of  its  being  written  on  perishable  papynia  p^w 
(cf.  Fi^.  58,  131,  153,  and  267).  What  we  have  called  »-Pagt  is  really  1 
tolumn  of  writing,  and  the  book  consisted  of  a  aeries  of  such  colimiat 
side  by  side  on  Ihe  roll  {see  Fig.  191).  This  book  contains  a  poem  called 
T\t  Ptnians,  by  the  Greek  poet  Timothcos,  who  died  357  a.c  Hii 
name  (Timotheos)  may  be  seen  in  the  third  line  from  the  bottom,  at 
(he  beginning  of  the  line.  The  poem  tells  the  story  of  the  battle  id 
Saiamis.  This  copy  of  the  work  was  written  in  the  lifetime  of  Aiexandei 
the  Great.  The  column  shown  here  is  tike  those  on  the  rolls  which  once 
filled  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  shows  ua  how  the  pages  looked  am 
which  the  great  men  of  science  there  so  industriously  pored  ($753) 

and  more  attention.  At  last  in  120  ac.  a  scholar  named  Diony- 
sius  wrote  the  first  Greek  grammar.  It  contained  the  leadiog 
grammatical  terms,  like  the  names  of  dte  parts  of  speech,  whidi 
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we  still  use.  As  aH  these  teims  were  explained  and  conveniently 
arranged  in  the  grammar  of  Dionymis,  his  book  was  used  for 
<£nturies  and  thus  became  the  foundation  of  all  later  grammars 
of  the  languages  of  civilized  peoples,  including  our  own.  Sudi  a 
term  as  our  "  subjunctive  mode  "  is  simply  a  translation  of  the 
corresponding  Greek  term  created  by  the  Hellenistic  scholars. 

Uterature  was  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  such  learned  75^  1 
men  as  those  of  Alexandria.  The  great  librarian  Callimachus  "^ 
was  a  famous  poet  of  the  age.  These  scholars  no  longer  chose 
great  and  dramatic  themes,  like  war,  fate,  and  catastrophe,  as 
the  subjects  of  their  writing.  They  loved  to  picture  such  scenes 
as  the  shepherd  at  the  spring,  listening  to  the  music  of  over- 
haiiging  boughs,  lazily  watching  his  flocks,  and  dreaming  the 
while  of  some  winsome  village  maid  who  has  scorned  his  devo- 
tion. Such  pictures  of  country  life  set  in  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  peaceful  hillsides,  and  wrought  into  melodious  verse, 
ddjghted  the  cultivated  circles  of  a  great  world-d^  like  Alexan- 
dria more  than  even  the  revered  classics  of  an  older  day.  In 
such  verse  the  greatest  Utenity  artist  of  the  age  was  a  Sicilian 
named  Theocritus,  whose  idyls  have  taken  a  permanent  place 
in  the  world's  literature  for  two  thousand  years.  At  the  same 
time  the  everyday  life  of  the  age  was  also  pictured  at  the 
theater  in  a  modem  form  of  play,  known  as  the  "  new  comedy." 
With  many  amusing  incidents  the  townsmen  saw  thdr  faults 
and  weaknesses  of  character  here  depicted  on  the  stage,  and 
Menander  at  Athens,  the  ablest  of  such  play-writers,  gained  a 
g^reat  reputation  for  his  keen  knowledge  of  men  and  hb  abili^ 
to  hit  them  off  wittily  in  clever  comedies. 

Section  70.    Education,  Philosophy,  and  Rxligion 

In  such  a  cultivated  world  of  fine  cities,  beautiful  homes,  •jt;^  e 
sumptuous  public  buildings,  noble  works  of  art,  state  libraries  Jj^'J 
and  scientific  research,  it  was  natural  that  education  should  *P°  ^ 
have  made  much  progress.  The  elementary  schools,  once/»w«*, 
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were  now  often  supported  by  the  State.   When  the  lad  had  fm- 
ished  at  the  elementary  school,  his  father  allowed  him  to  attend 
lectures  on  rhetoric,  science,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  in  ibe 
lecture  rooms  of  the  gymnasium  building.   The  wall  of  such  a 
hall  at  Priene  (Fig.  114) 
is  still  scribbled  all  ovtf 
with  the  names  of  the 
boys  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  «1» 
thus  recorded  their  per- 
manent claims  to  certaia 
scats  near  the  wall 

The  gymnasium  thus 
became  a  place  of  help- 
ful intellectual  stimulus. 
When  the  fathers  fl.'ere 
no  longer  nimble  enoi^ 
for  athletic  games  they 
often  sat  about  in  the 
colonnades  watdiing  the 
contests,  or  idling  in 
groups,  discussing  the 
last  lecture  in  science  01 
the  latest  discoverj-  in 
the  laboratory  of  the 
Museum.  Here  many  an 
argument  in  science  or 
philosophy  might  be 
overheard  by  the  young 
fellows,  fresh  from  the  gymna^um  baths,  as  they  wandered 
out  to  greet  their  waiting  fathers  and  wend  their  way  home- 
ward. Such  an  atmosphere  was  one  to  create  great  interest 
in  science  and  philosophy,  and  often  a  youth  besought  his 
father  to  give  him  a  few  years'  hi^er  study  at  the  Museum 
or  at  Athens. 


Fig.  224.  Wall  op  a  Gvmnasiuk 
Lecture  Hall  at  Priene,  still 
COVERED  WITH  Schoolboys'  Names 

This  lecture  hall  opened  on  the  colon- 
nades around  the  court  of  Che  gymnasium 
■tPriene(Fig.3i2./^.  The  smooch  blocks 
of  marble  are  scratched  with  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  schoolboys,  who  heard  lec- 
tures and  classes  here  twenty-two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  order  Co  set  up  a 
permanent  claim  to  his  seat,  a  boy  would 
■cratch  into  the  wall  the  words,  "Seat  of 
Cleon,  the  son  of  Clearchos."  When  the 
wall  was  entirety  filled  with  these  names, 
the  boys  evidently  mounted  on  the  be  nches 
and  Chen  on  Che  backs  of  comrades  to 
find  enough  room  to  wriCe  their  claims 
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Furthennore,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  profes^on,  a  special  training  757.  Pro- 
had  now  become  indispensable  to  a  young  man's  success.  Like  ,^™iic  "* 
the  medical  student,  the  architect  now  studied  his  profession  and  «pecui«at'<«' 
bent  industnously  over  books  that  told  him  how  to  erect  an 
arch  that  would  be  safe  and  secure,  and  what  were  the  proper 
proportions  for  a  column.   Young  fellows  who  wished  to  be- 
come engineers  studied  a  host  of  things  in  mechanics,  like 
bridge-building  and  devices  for  moving  heavy  bodies.    It  was 
an  age  of  technical  training.   This  specialization  in  the  profes- 
sions was  also  to  be  found  among  the  scientists,  who  now 
specialized  each  in  a  particular  branch,  like  astronomy,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  geography.   The  youth  who  wished  to  study  science 
turned  to  the  great  sdentific  specialists  at  the  Alexandrian 
Museum. 

As  he  strolled  for  the  first  time  through  the  beautiful  gardens  «s.  The 
and  into  the  Museum  building,  he  found  going  on  there  lectures  Mu^um™a 
on  astronomy,  geography,  physics,  mathematics,  botany,  zoology,  ™'*'«i<y 
anatomy,  medirine,  or  rfietoric,  grammar,  and  literature.  When 
he  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  known  facts  about  these 
subjects,  he  could  share  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  new  facts 
about  them.  He  might  cross  the  court  to  the  halls  where  the 
cries  of  suffering  animals  told  him  that  vivisection  was  going 
on  ;  he  might  climb  the  tower  of  the  astronomical  observatory, 
arid  sit  there  night  after  night  at  the  elbow  of  some  eminent 
astronomer,  or  assist  Eratosthenes  at  noonday  in  taking  an  ob- 
servation of  the  sun  for  his  computation  of  the  earth's  size 
(S  745).  Or  he  mi^t  withdraw  to  the  quiet  library  rooms  and 
assist  in  making  up  the  lists  of  famous  old  books,  to  be  put 
together  in  Callimachus'  great  catalc^c.  If  he  showed  ability 
enough,  he  might  later  be  permitted  to  lecture  to  students  him- 
self, and  finally  become  one  of  its  group  of  famous  scientific  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alexandria  was  not  at  first  interested  in  7551,  The 
philosophy,  out  of  which  sdence  had  grown  (|  494).    Athens  the  penpa- 
was  still  the  leading  home  of  philosophy.   The  youth  who  went  Jt'^thenr*' 
there  to  take  up  philosophical  studies  found  the  successors  of 
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Plato  sdU  continuing  his  teaching  in  the  quiet  grove  of  the 
Academy  (S  671),  where  his  memory  was  greatly  revered. 
Plato's  pupil  Aristotle,  however,  had  not  been  able  to  accept 
his  master's  teachings.  After  the  educatioa  of  the  young  Alex- 
ander (S  687),  Aristotle  had  returned  to  Athens  and  establiibed 
a  school  of  his  own  at  the  Lyceum  (S  558),  where  he  oocuiued 
a  terrace  called  the  "  Walk "  (Greek,  peripatos).  Here,  he 
directed  one  group  of  advanced  students  after  another  in  the 
arrangement  and  study  of  the  different  sdences,  like  anatomy, 
botany,  zoology.  All  of  these  groups  collected  great  masses  of 
sdentific  observations,  which  were  arranged  under  Aristotk's 
guidance.  The  result  was  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  oU 
and  new  facts.  The  work  was  never  completed,  and  many 
of  the  essays  and  treatises  which  it  included  have  been  losL 
When  Aristode  died,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  his 
school  declined. 

Aristotle's  worics  formed  the  greatest  attempt  ever  made  in 
ancient  times  to  collect  and  to  state  in  a  dear  way  the  whole 
mass  of  human  knowledge.  They  never  lost  their  importance 
and  they  justly  gave  him  the  reputation  of  having  possessed  the 
greatest  mind  produced  by  the  ancient  world.  His  works  finaBjr 
gained  such  unquestioned  author!^  in  later  Europe  that  in 
medieval  times  men  turned  to  Aristotle's  books  for  the  answer 
to  every  scientific  question.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  discover 
new  facts  in  nature  for  themselves,  they  turned  to  Aristode 
for  the  solution  of  every  sdentiiic  problem.  The  writings 
of  no  other  man  have  ever  enjoyed  such  widespread  and 
unquestioned  authori^.* 

But  many  Greeks  found  little  satisfactkin  in  the  learned 
researches  of  Plato's  Academy  and  of  Aristotie'a  PeripateJic 
school  (from  peripatos,  "  walk  ").  They  desired  some  teacliing 
which  would  lead  them  to  a  happy  and  contented  frame  of  mind 
in  living,  and  enable  one  to  live  successfully.  To  meet  this 
growing  de^re  two  more  schools  of  philosophy  arose  at  Athens 
1  See  Robiiuon,  ^'i&Rt/ Axf  ^d^im  Tiiui,  19.  ijaff. 
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Tlie  first  was  founded  by  an  Oriental,  a  Semite  named  Zeno, 
bom  in  Cyprus.  He  tai^ht  in  the  famous  old  "Painted  Porch" 
in  die  maricet  place  of  Athens  (S  573).  Such  a  pordi  was 
called  a  ^oa,  and  Zeno's  school  was  therefore  called  the  Stoic 
school  Zeno  taught  that  there  was  but  one  good  and  that  was 
virtue,  and  but  one  evil  and  that  was  moral  wrong.  The  great 
aim  of  life  should  be  a  tranquillity  of  soul,  which  comes  from 
virtue,  and  is  indifferent  both  to  pleasure  and  to  pain.  His  fol- 
lowers were  famous  for  thor  fortitude,  and  hence  our  common 
use  of  the  word  "stoicism"  to  indicate  indifference  to  suffering. 
The  Stoic  school  was  vety  popular  and  finally  became  the  great* 
est  of  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  last  school,  founded  by 
Epicurus  in  his  own  garden  at  Athens,  taught  that  the  highest 
good  was  pleasure,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  but  always  in 
accordance  with  virtue.  Hence  we  still  call  a  man  devoted 
to  pleasure,  especially  in  eating,  an  "  epicure."  The  school  of 
Epicurus,  too,  flourished  and  attracted  many  disdples.  Men 
later  distorted  his  teachings  into  a  justification  for  a  life  of  sen- 
sual pleasure.  The  oriental  proverb,  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  meny, 
for  to-morrow  we  die,"  has  therefore  been  commonly  applied 
to  them. 

These  sdiools  Bved  on  the  income  of  property  left  them  by  jto.  The 
wealthy  pupils  and  friends.   The  head  of  the  school,  with  his  A^^md"* 
assstants  and  followers,  lived  together  in  quarters  with  rooms  jjj.'''*'"'^ 
for  lectures,  books,  and  study.    The  most  successful  of  these 
organizations  was  that  of  Aristotle,  at  least  as  long  as  he  lived. 
The  Museum  of  Alexandria  was  modeled  on  these  Athenian  or- 
ganizations, and  they  have  also  become  the  model  of  academies 
of   science  and  of  universities  ever  since.     We   may  regard 
Hellenistic  Athens  then  as  posses^ng  a  universi^  made  up 
of  four  departments:  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  the  Stoa,  and  the 
Garden  of  E[»curus.  Thus  in  the  day  when  her  political  power 
had  vanished,  Athens  had  become  even  more  than  Pericles  had 
hoped  she  m^ht  be.  Shewasnotonly  the  teacher  of  all  Greece, 
ijut  she  drew  her  pu|»ls  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
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<fi^  The  ua  For  such  highly  educated  men  the  beliefs  of  Stoidsm  or 
Greek  god<  EpJcureajiism  served  as  their  religion.  The  gods  had  for  sudi 
men  usually  ceased  to  exist,  or  were  explained  as  merely  glori- 
fied human  beings.  A  romance  writer  of  the  day,  a  man  named 
Euhcmerus,  wrote  an  attractive  tale  of  an  imaginary  journey 
which  he  made  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  he  foimd  a  group 
of  mysterious  islands.  There,  in  a  temple  of  Zeus,  he  found  a 
golden  tablet  inscribed  with  a  stoiy  telling  how  the  great  gods 
worshiped  by  the  Greeks  were  once  powerful  kings  who  had 
done  much  for  the  civilization  of  mankind,  and  when  they  died 
they  had  been  deified.  This  story  of  a  novelist  of  the  Hellenistic 
Age  was  widely  beUeved,  but  these  gods  no  longer  attracted  the 
reverence  of  religiously  minded  men.  Moreover,  there  was  now 
little  pressure  on  any  man  to  keep  »lence  about  his  beliefs 
regarding  the  gods.  There  was  great  freedom  of  consctenoe 
— far  more  freedom  than  the  Christian  rulers  of  later  Europe 
granted  their  subjects.  The  teachings  of  Socrates  would  no 
longer  have  caused  his  condemnation  by  his  Athenian  neighbois. 
764.  In.  llie  great  multitude  of  the  people  had  not  the  education 

uiarityor  to  Understand  philosophy,  nor  the  means  to  attend  the  phik>- 
oiienial  godi  gophjcai  schools.  Yet  gods  in  some  form  they  must  have. 
With  the  weakening  of  faith  in  the  old  gods,  tiiose  of  the 
Orient,  which  we  have  already  seen  invading  Gredc  life 
(S  657),  became  more  and  more  popular.  So  the  Ptolemies 
introduced  as  their  great  State  god  an  oriental  Aei\y  named 
Serapis,  and  they  built  for  him  a  munificent  temple  at  Alex- 
andria. From  Babylonia  the  mysterious  lore  of  the  Chaldean 
astrologers  (§§  238,  239)  was  spreading  widely  throu^  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  received  and  accepted  in  Egypt,  and 
even  Greek  science  did  not  escape  its  influence.  Oriental  be- 
liefs and  oriental  symbols  were  everywhere.  Men  had  loi^ 
since  grown  accustomed  to  foreign  ^s,  and  they  no  tongec 
looked  askance  at  strange  usages  in  religion.  It  was  in  such 
an  age  as  this  that  Christianity,  an  oriental  rel^on,  passed 
easily  from  land  to  land  (§  1069). 
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Section  71.  Formation  of  a  Hellenistic  World  of 

Hellenic-Oriental  Civilization  ;  Decline  of 

Citizenship  and  the  City-State 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Marathon  and  Salamis  71$.  Coo- 
oncc  and  for  all  banished  the  influence  of  the  Orient  from  the  tnukm^ 
Mediterranean,  as  an  impenetrable  dam  keeps  back  a  body  of  2!?*°'^  ^ 
water.  While  Alexander's  victories  and  conquests  destroyed  the  the  eutem 
military  power  of  the  Orient,  the  daily  life  and  the  civilization  of  maaa 
the  people  of  the  Orient  continued  to  be  a  permanent  force  exert' 
ing  a  steady  pressure  upon  the  life  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
world,  in  commerce,  in  form  of  government,  in  customs  and 
usages,  in  art,  industry,  literature,  and  religion.   When  Christi- 
anity issued  from  Palestine,  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  (5  1067), 
it    found  itself  but  one  among  many  other  influences  from 
the  Orient  which  were  passing  westward.    Thus  while  Greek 
civilization,  with  its  language,  its  art,  its  literature,  its  theaters 
and  gymnasiums,  was  Hellenizing  the  Orient,  the  Orient  in  the 
same  way  was  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on  the  West 
and  was  orientalizing  the  eastern  Mediterranean  world.    In 
this  way  there  was  gradually  formed  an  eastern  Mediterranean 
world  of  Hellenic-oriental  civilization. 

In  this  laiger  world  the  old  Greek  dty-tmLem,  who  had  made  f«.  Tfae 
Greek  civilization  what  it  was,  played  but  a  smaU  part   He  felt  -^Itn  of  the 
himself  an  individual  belonging  in  an  international  world,  a  far  J^i^ean"'' 
lar;ger  work!  than  the  dty  in  which  he  lived.   But  this  larger  and  iu  lack 
world  brought  home  no  sense  of  citizenship  in  it.    For  in  the 
^eat  Hellenistic  states  there  was  no  such  thing  as  naiional 
citizenship.   The  d^-citizen  had  no  share  in  guiding  the  affairs 
of  the  great  nation  or  emfnre  of  which  his  dty-state  was  a  part 
It  was  as  if  a  dtizen  of  Chicago  might  vote  at  the  decdon  of 
a  mayor  of  the  dty  but  had  no  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
a  prewlent  of  the  United  States.   There  was  not  even  a  name 
for  the  empire  of  the  Sdeudds,  and  their  subjects,  wherever 
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they  went,  bore  the  names  of  their  home  cities  or  countries.' 
The  conception  of  "native  land"  in  the  national  sense  was 
wanting,  and  patriotism  did  not  exist 
•jdj.  The  an-  The  centers  of  power  and  progress  in  Gredc  civilization  had 
the  dty-iute  been  the  city-states,  but  the  finest  and  most  influential  forces' 
"tu'iw?''  operating  within  the  city-state  had  now  disappeared.  So,  for 
fuincM  example,  the  old  dty  gods  were  gone.    Likewise  the  citizen- 

soldier  who  defended  his  dty  had  teng  ago  given  way,  even 
.    in  Greece,  to  the  professional  soldier  who  came  from  abroad 
and  fought  for  hire.     The  Greek  no  longer  stood  weapon  in 
hand  ready  to  defend  his  home  and  his  dty-community  against 
every  assault    He  found  the  holding  of  dty  ofRces  becoming 
a  profession,  as  that  of  the  soldier  had  long  been.    Losing 
his  interest  in  the  State,  he  turned  to  his  personal  affaire, 
the  cultivation   of  himself.     The  patriotic  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  the  dty-state  which  he  loved,  and 
the  fine  moral   earnestness  which    this    responsibility  roused, 
no  longer  animated  the  Greek  mind  nor  quickened  it  to  the 
loftiest  achievements  in  politics,  in  art,  in  architecture,  in  liter- 
ature, and  in  original  thought.    The  Greek  city-states,  in  com- 
petition among  themselves,  had  developed  the  highest  type  (rf 
dvilization  which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  but  in  this  process 
the  dty-states  themselves  had  politically  perished.     In  many 
Greek  cities  only  a  discouraged  remnant  of  the  dtizens  was 
left  after  the  emigration  to  Asia  (§  724).    The  cattle  often 
browsed  on  the  grass  in  the  public  square  before  the  town 
hall  in  such  dties  of  the  Greeks.    Not  even  their  own  Hellas 
was  a  unified  nation. 
76a.  Heiien-        A  larger  world  had  engulfed  the  oU  Greek  dty-states.    But 
the  laiiem      this  Hellenistic  world  of   the  eastern   Mediterranean  had  by 
neMiuider      ^""^  ^■*-'  reached  a  point  in  its  own  wars  and  ri\'alrie9  when 
"j=  power       it  was  to  feel  the  iron  hand  of  a  great  new  military  power  from 
itn  Mediter.    the  distant  world  of  the  ivestem  Mediterranean.   At  this  point, 
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therefore  (zoo  b.c.),  we  shall  be  unable  to  understand  the 
further  story  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  until  we  have 
turned  back  and  taken  up  the  career  of  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean world.  There  in  the  West  for  some  three  centuries  the 
dty  of  Rome  had  been  developing  a  power  which  was  to  unite 
both  the  East  and  the  West  into  a  vast  empire  including  the 
whole  Mediterranean. 

QUZSTIOHS 

Section  68.  What  was  the  prevalent  language  of  the  Hellenistic 
Age?  How  is  the  Rosetta  Stone  an  example  of  this  faa?  Describe 
the  improvements  in  bouses.  What  written  documents  tell  us  of  this 
age,  and  how  have  they  been  preserved?  Describe  the  new  Hellenistic 
cities,  especially  Priene.  What  new  forms  of  architecture  came  in  ? 
Describe  the  commerce  of  Alexandria;  its  parks  and  public  buildings. 
Describe  the  important  examples  of  the  sculpture  of  tragic  and 
violent  action.    What  can  you  say  of  such  subjects  in  painting? 

Section  69.  What  can  you  say  of  inventions  in  die  Hellenistic 
Age?  of  improvements  in  time  measurement?  of  the  achievements 
of  Archimedes?  Tell  about  the  life  of  the  Alexandrian  sdentists. 
Which  of  them  wrote  a  geometry  that  is  still  in  use?  What  great 
truth  did  Aristarchus  discover?  How  did  Eratosthenes  compute  the 
size  of  the  earth?  Describe  the  growth  of  geographical  knowledge; 
the  worid  map  of  Eratosthenes ;  the  study  of  animal  life  and  medi- 
cine. What  can  you  say  of  die  rise  of  libraries?  Who  was  the  6r»t 
great  librarian,  and  what  did  he  do?  What  effect  had  the  libraries  on 
publishing?  on  language  study?  Discuss  the  changes  in  literature. 

Section  70.  Discuss  the  gymnasium  as  a  source  of  education. 
What  profes^ons  could  a  boy  study?  Haw  could  he  take  up  scien- 
tific sUidy  and  research?  Where  did  a  youth  study  philosophy? 
What  two  philosophical  schools  first  arose  at  Athens?  What  did 
Aristode  do?  What  can  you  say  about  his  rank  as  a  thinker?  Name 
the  two  later  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  What  was  their  ptu;- 
poae  ?  What  had  happened  to  the  old  gods  ? 

Section  71.  What  kind  of  a  world  had  now  grown  up  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean?  What  can  you  say  of  citizenship  there? 
Uader  what  form  of  state  had  Greek  civilization  chiefly  developed? 
WbaX  had  now  become  of  the  Greek  city-state  ?  What  was  now  to 
become  of  the  Hellenistic  eastern  Mediterranean  world? 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

the  wistesk  mbditebbanbah  wobld  aitd  ths 
romar  conquest  of  italy 

Section  72.    The  Western  Mediterranean  World 

While  we  have  been  following  the  histoiy  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  peoples  grouped  about  it,  the  stoiy  of 
its  western  shores  has  largely  dropped  out  of  sight  Befwe 
we  turn  to  this  Western  world,  however,  let  us  endeavor  to 
gain  a  picture  of  the  Mediterranean  world  as  a  whole.  Tlus 
sea  is  a  very  large  body  of  water,  almost  as  long  as  Europe 

Note.  The  above  headpiece  (how*  an  ancient  broiue  wolf  (siith  ccntiur  a.  c), 
wrought  by  Greeic  artista  in  lOiy  (}  Sjl),  and  illuitiatei  the  influence  o(  Gred 
dvilistion  in  Rome  even  before  jooB.c.  The  two  infants  nouiiahed  bytfaeibc- 
wolf  are  later  additions  put  there  in  accordance  with  the  tradilioD  at  Rook  that 
the  city  wBB  founded  by  these  twin  brotheia  named  Romulus  and  Remua.  Tlni 
ancestor,  so  said  the  tradition,  wai  i¥^eu  (}  iocj),one  of  die  Trojan  heroes,  who 
had  fled  from  Troy  after  ita  destructioa  ({  375),  and  after  many  adventures  had 
arrived  in  Italy.  Hiisonfoundedandbeouneklngof  Alba  Longi  ({  7S3).  Inthe 
midst  of  a  family  feud  among  his  descendanU,  these  twin  boys,  the  Ms)  at 
the  War-god,  Mara,  were  bom,  and  after  they  bad  been  set  adrift  in  the  Tiber  by 
the  ruling  king,  they  gently  ran  agtound  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  where 
a  ahe-wolf  found  and  nourished  them.  When  they  grew  up  they  returned  home 
to  Alba  Longa,  claimed  their  rights,  and  eventually  founded  Rome.  Shnilffl 
legends  formed  all  that  the  Romans  knew  of  their  early  history  tfarou^  Ac 
period  of  the  kings  {see  p.  497,  footnote)  and  far  down  into  the  RepubKc 
484 
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itself.  Its  length  is  about  twenty-four  hundred  miles,  and  laid 
out  across  the  United  States,  it  would  reach  from  New  York 
over  into  California.  It  is  important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  ancient  worid  was  largely  made  up  of  the  lands  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean.  To  these  shore  lands  we  have 
chiefly  to  add  the  Black  Sea  and  the  oriental  lands  on  the  east. 
The  stage  of  andent  history  was  then,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  shores. 

Now  the  Mediterranean  is  not  a  single  cximpact  body  of  tto.  Drriikm 
water,  like  one  of  our  Great  Lakes.    A  land  bridge  made  up  temnean 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  extends  almost  across  this  great  sea  and  ^^^'' 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  an  eastern    and  a  western    basin,  we»»erab»«hi 
There   are   no   accepted   geographical   names   for  these   two 
basins,  but  we  may  call  them,  for  convenience,  the  eastern 
and  the  western  Mediterranean  worlds.   We  have  been  foUow- 
ii%  the  stoiy  of  dvilized  men  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
world ;  we  must  now  turn  back  and  take  up  the  story  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  world  also. 

The  stoiy  of  dvilization  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  world  m.  Spread 
began  very  early  under  the  leadership  of  the  Orient    On  the  froStheMjfr 
other  hand,  the  peoples  of  the  western  Mediterranean  world  were  (^JJ^^ 
too  far  away  to  recdve  from  the  Orient  such  strong  influences  ?°''^[L*' 
toward  dvilization.    Hence  the  West  had  lagged  far  behind,  vntttm  Med 
and  much  of  it  had  made  lilfle  advance  in  dvilization  since  the      """"^ 
Stone  Age  life  of  the  Swiss  lake-villages.    But  a  study  of  the 
map  (p.  388)  shows  us  that  the  western  Mediterranean  world 
is  not  wholly  separated  from  the  eastern,  which,  with  its  Greek 
and  Hellenistic  dvilization,  overiapped  at  its  western  end  with 
the  western  Mediterranean  world.   Here  then,  in  southern  Itafy 
and  Sicily,  we  shall  see  the  eastern  Mediterranean  dvtlizing 
the  western. 

The  most  important  land  in  the  western  Mediterranean  world  fjt.  laij' : 
in  early  times  was  Italy.    It  slopes  westward  in  the  main ;  it  lacFcSmaw  ^ 
thus  faces  and  belongs  to  the  western  Mediterranean  world. 
The  Italian  peninsula,  thrusting  far  out  into  the  sea  (see  map. 
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p.  484),  is  nearly  six  hundred  miles  long;  that  is,  about  half 
again  as  long  as  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  Italy'  is  not  only 
four  times  as  large  as  Greece,  but,  unlike  Greece,  it  is  not  cut 
up  by  a  tangle  of  mountains  into  tortuous  valleys  and  tiny 
plains.  The  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  though  crossing 
die  peninsula  obliquely  in  the  north,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
coasts,  and  many  of  its  outlying  ridges  are  quite  so.  There  are 
larger  plains  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  than  we  find  anywhere 
in  Greece ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  more  room  fw 
upland  pasturage  of  flocks  and  herds.  A  considerably  lai^ 
population  can  be  supported  in  the  plains  of  Italy  than  in 
Greece.  At  the  same  time  the  coast  is  not  so  cut  up  and  in- 
dented as  in  Greece;  there  are  fewer  good  harbors.  Hence 
agriculture  and  live  stock  developed  much  earlier  than  trade. 
•fj^  Earlieit  The  fertile  plains  and  forest-clad  slopes  of  Italy  have  alwaj'S 
into  luly  attracted  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe  to  forsake  their  own 
bleak  and  wintry  lands  and  migrate  to  this  warm  and  sunny 
peninsula  in  the  southern  sea.  By  2000  b.c.  the  lake-dwellen 
of  Late  Stone  Age  Switzerland  (SS  27-34)  pushed  southward 
through  the  Alpine  passes  and  occupied  the  lakes  of  northem 
Italy.  The  remains  of  over  a  hundred  of  their  pile-supported 
settlements  (Fig.  225)  have  also  been  found  under  the  sofl  d 
the  Po  valley,  once  a  vast  morass,  which  these  people  reclaimed 
by  erecting  their  pile  dwellings  further  and  further  out  in  it 
The  dty  of  Venice,  still  standing  on  piles,  although  it  is  bu3t 
mostly  of  stone,  is  a  surviving  example  of  the  way  the  lake- 
dwellers  once  built  their  little  wooden  houses  on  piles  in  the 
same  region.  They  had  their  inAuence  on  the  later  Romans^ 
who  afterward  made  their  military  camps  on  a  plan  exactl;F 
like  that  of  the  Po  valley  pile  villages  (Fig.  223)- 
774.  BariicM  When  these  people  reached  the  Po  valley,  they  had  alreachr 
md  iu"  ri-  '  received  metal,  which  is  found  in  all  their  settlements.  The 
(ntal  names     oriental  sourcc  of  this  metal  is  still  evident  in  the  names  iriudi 
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copper  and  bronze  brought  with  them  from  the  East  into  Italj. 

Our  word  "  copper  "  had  the  fonn  cuprum  in  Italy,  from  the 

name    of    the    island 

of     Cyprus    (andent 

Cuprus)    (see    map, 

p.  38S),   whose   rich 

mines    supplied     the 

Mediterranean    lands 

with  copper  from  very 

early  times.  Ovirword 

"bronze"  is  probably 

derived  from  the  first 

part  of  the  name  of 

the  dty  of  Bronde^um 

(later  Brundisium,  now 

called  Brindi^)  at  the 

bade  of   the  heel  of 

Italy,  where  it  was  so 

near  the  j^gean  that 

it  veiy  early  received 

bronze     from     there 

(» 336). 

While   the   pile  vit-     The  aettlement  was  surrounded  by  r  moat   7^  Weat- 

lagers    were    settling     I***  "^^^y  '°°  ^"^  ""^""^  *'"=''  ^'^  """^  ^  t^A"^ 
^  *      fromaconnectedriver(C),  Insidethemoat   Eu,^e^, 

was  an  earth  wall  (B)  about  50  feet  thick  eotera  Italy 
at  the  base.  The  village  thua  inclosed 
WM  about  20OO  feet  long;  that  is,  four  city 
blocks.  The  whole  village,  being  in  the 
marshei  of  the  Po  valley,  was  supported 
on  piles,  like  the  lake-villages  (Fig.  15), 
The  plan  and  arcangenieDt  of  streeu  are 
those  of  the  Roman  military  camp  later 
derived  from  it 


in  the  Po  valley,  the 
tribes  forming  the 
western  end  of  the 
Indo-European  migra- 
tion (Fig.  1 1  a)  began 
to  fed  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  warm  and 
verdant  hills  of  Italy, 
probably  not  long  after  the  Greeks  had  pushed  southward  into  the 
Greek  peninsula  (5  371),  the  western  tribes  of  Indo-European 
Mood  had  entered  the  beautiful  western  Mediterranean  world. 
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into  which  the  Italian  peninsula  extends.  They  came  in  succes- 
sive migrations,  but  the  most  important  group  who  settled  in 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  the  Italic 
tribes,  the  earliest  Italians.  Their  name,  first  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  South,  was  finally  extended  to  the  whole  pen- 
insula ;  hence  the  name  "  Italy."  Probably  within  a  few  cen- 
turies they  had  also  overflowed  into  Sicily. 
Tj«.  Undvi-  We  lemember  that  the  Greeks,  in  conquering  the  .'Egean, 
of  Inh  and  took  possession  of  a  highly  civilized  region  on  the  borders  of 
the  Wett  f[jg  Orient  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Indo-European  iiw 
vaders  of  Italy.  They  found  the  western  Mediterranean  work! 
still  without  civilization.  It  had  no  architecture,  no  fine  build- 
ings, no  fortified  dties,  only  the  rudest  arts  and  industries,  no 
writing,  and  no  literature.  As  the  Italic  tribes  fought  their  way 
into  the  country  the  earlier  dwellers  in  Italy  must  have  taken  to 
f%ht  before  them,  as  the  ^geans  fled  before  the  on-coming 
Greeks.  Pictures  of  these  early  Westerners,  the  descendants  of 
Stone  Age  Europe,  are  preserved  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  They  took  service  in  the  E^^tian 
army  and  were  perhaps  the  very  fugitives  who  were  driven  out 
before  the  Italic  invasion  of  the  West.  Their  weapons  were 
huge  bronze  swords,  which  were  simply  enlarged  Egyptian  dag- 
gers (see  t^lpiece,  p.  519)  such  as  they  had  long  imported. 
Thus  these  prehistoric  Westerners  had  enough  skill  in  working 
metals  to  invent  the  sword,'  which  Europe  still  continues  to  use. 
777.  The  Besides  the  Italic  invaders  there  were  in  the  western  Mediter- 

ri^toth"™  ranean  world  three  rival  peoples,  all  of  whom  came  from  the 
iS^''"^b^*-    ^as'^"i  Mediterranean  worid  While  fighting  among  themselves, 
iim,the         the  Italic  peoples  suddenly  saw  landing  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy  a  bold  race  of  sea  rovers  whom  we  call  the  Etrus- 
cans.  They  were  a  people  whose  origin  is  still  uncertain ;  they 
probably  had  an  earlier  home  in  western  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
>  A  cuived  blade,  of  mt  edge  only,  wu  known  in  the  Egyptian  Empire  ind 
also  in  the  AMyiian  Empire,  but  it  wis  little  uaed  and  never  became  one  of  the 
lecognized  arma  of  an  oiienulumy.  The  ftoit^dged  nrord,  the  dacendant  of  the 
dagger,  a*  uaed  by  the  Roman  amy,  waa  o(  Wutem  origin. 
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Egyptian  monuments  tell  us  of  their  sea  raids  on  the  coast  of 
the  Delta  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  perhaps  leaving  Asia  Minor  in  search  of  a 
new  home  in  Italy.  In  any  case  the  Etruscans  were  settled 
in  Italy  by  1000  B.a  They  thrust  back  the  Indo-European 
tribes,  and  finally  gained  control  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy 
from  the  Bay  of  Naples  almost  to  Genoa,  including  much  of 


'{^^^^f^M^-—^ 

^^i 

L  J-,  '' 

^^p 

n  Italic  TWtw 

cric«h™«i«,. 

^^S 

The  Four  Rival  Peoples  of  the  Western  Me; 

Etruscans,  Italic  Tribes,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians 

the  inland  country  as  far  back  as  the  Apennines  and  even  into 
the  Po  valley.  They  seemed  destined  to  become  the  final  lords 
of  Italy,  and  they  continued  as  an  important  people  of  the 
West  far  down  into  Roman  history,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  Carthaginians  were  the  second  of  the  three  rivals  of  tts.  Second, 
the   Italic   tribes.     During   their   great   mercantile   prosperity  ginjang 
after    1000  B.C.,  the   Phcenicians  carried  their  commerce  far 
into  the  western   Mediterranean,  as  we  have  already  stated 
(S  397)'   On  the  African  coast  opposite  Sidly  they  established 
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a  flourishing  commercial  dty  called  Catttiage,  wbidi  was  befoie 
long  the  leading  harbor  in  the  western  Mediterranean  (Fig.  339). 
The  Carthaginians  soon  held  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  west- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  Besides  gaining  southern  Spain,  thq 
were  also  absorbing  the  islands  of  die  western  Mediterranean 
especially  Sicily. 

The  Carthaginians  were  endeavoring  to  make  the  wcstai: 
Mediterranean  their  own,  when  the  Italic  peoples  saw  their 
third  rivals  invading  the  West  They  were  the  Greeks.  We 
have  already  followed  the  expansion  of  the  Greeks  as  they 
founded  their  dty-states  along  the  coast  of  southern  Italy  and 
in  Sicily  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  (§§  437-443).  The  strife 
among  these  dty-states  made  the  Greeks  of  the  West  as  unaUe 
to  unite  into  a  Greek  nation  as  Greece  itself  had  been.  The 
Strongest  of  all  the  western  Greek  dties  was  Syracuse,  which 
took  the  lead  more  than  once.  We  recall  how  the  Athenians 
tried  to  conquer  the  West  by  capturing  Syracuse  (§  602). 

Although  we  have  spoken  of  these  three  peoples  —  Etrus- 
cans, Carthaginians,  and  Greeks  —  as  the  three  rivals  of  the 
Italic  tribes  in  the  West,  these  Italic  tribes  were  at  first  so 
insignificant  that  the  rivaby  was  kmg  a  three-cornered  one,  with 
the  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  maintaining  themselves 
on  two  fronts  against  both  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans.  We 
remember  how  in  the  famous  year  of  Satamis  the  Greeks  of 
Syracuse  won  a  great  battle  against  the  Carthaginians  (§  514) 
and  saved  Sidly  from  being  conquered  by  them  (480  b-c). 
Only  a  few  years  later  it  was  also  Syracuse  which  met  the  bold 
Etruscan  sea  robbers  as  their  fleets  appeared  in  the  South,  and 
totally  defeated  them  (Fig.  216),  The  western  Greeks  therefore 
played  an  important  part  in  the  political  situation,  first  hy  long 
preventing  the  Carthaginians  from  seizing  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy,  and  second  by  breaking  the  sea  power  of  the  Etniscans. 

By  400  B.C.  Dionysius,  the  Greek  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was 
building  up  a  powerful  empire  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy, 
which  looked  like  a  permanent  union  of  the  western  Gredc? 
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as  a  nation.  But  the  successors  of  Dionyaius  were  not  as  efB. 
dent  as  he.  They  called  in  the  great  philosopher  Plato,  and 
they  attempted  to  cany  out  some  of  his  idealistic  theories  of 

government  (§  673),  but  the  result  was  a  disastrous  collapse  of 

the  young  Syracusan  Empire  (357-354  B.C.).    Plato  himself 

expressed  the  fear  that  the  Greek 

language  was  then  about  to  die 

out  in  Sicily,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians or  one  of  the  rising 

Indo-European    tribes   of    Itaty 

would  triumph  in  Sicily. 

Although  the  western  Greeks, 

like  the  homeland,  failed  to  unite 

in  a  strong  and  permanent  state, 

the  influence  of  their  civilization 

in   the  West  was  aU  the   more 

important   Thdr  dvilizatlon  was     of  Syracuse  in  their  Vic- 

cssentially  the  same  as  that  whidi     to«^  °^=«  the  Etruscans 

we  have  already  studied  (Chapters 

XI-XXI).  At  the  very  time  when 

Syracuse   was  victoriously  beat- 
ing back  the  Carthaginians  and 

Etruscans  on  two  fronts,  some  of 

the  noblest  monuments  of  Greek 

architecture  were  rising  in  these 

Western  dties  (Fig.  2 19,  and  Plate 

VII,  p-  558).    In  such  wonderful 

buQdings  as  these,  great  architec- 
ture made  its  first  appearance 
The  same  was  true  of  many  other  contributions  of  Greek  culture 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  Thus  fifteen  hundred  years 
after  the  Italic  tribes  had  first  settled  in  Italy,  thete  grew  up 
on  the  south  of  them  a  wonderful  world  of  dvilization,  whidi 
went  on  growing  and  devdoping  to  reach  its  highest  in  that 
HeUcifistic  culture  which   brought  forth  an   Archimedes  at 


Sa.  WMtern 
reekdiie* 
bring  civili- 
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F1G.226.  Etruscan  Helmet  Jl!?!;?^;, 
Dean  worn 
CAPTURED  BY  THE  GREEKS 


AT  CUM«  IN  474  B.C. 
Hicro,  the  Greek  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, dedicated  this  helmet  at 
Olympia  ai  part  of  the  spoil 
which  he  took  from  the  Etni*- 
cans  in  his  great  naval  victory 
of  Cum»  [\  7S0}.  It  ii  DOW  in 
Che  British  Museum,  and  it  still 
bears  the  dedi  catoiy  inscri  ption 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Syracusan 
tyrant  nearly  twenty-four  hun- 
dred years  ago 

1  the  western  Mediterranean. 
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Syracuse  (S  743).  Let  us  now  turn  back  to  foUow  the  carter 
of  die  barbarous  Italic  tribes  of  central  Italy  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rome,  and  watch  them  slowly  gaining  organization  and 
power,  and  finally  civilization,  as  they  are  doniinated  first  by  the 
Etruscan  and  then  by  the  Greek  culture  which  we  have  been 
recalling. 

Section  73.    Earliest  Roue 

On  the  south  or  east  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  flows  into  the 

sea  in  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy  (see  map,  p.  484}, 

there  was  a  group  of  Italic  tribes  known  as  the  Ladns.    In  the 


Fig.  227.    A  Glimpse  across  the  Plain  of  Latium  and  tbk 
Appian  Wav  to  the  Distant  Albak  Mountains 

In  the  foreground  is  a  short  stretch  of  the  Appian  Way.  the  eariictt 
fine  road  built  by  the  Romans.  It  eitended  from  Rome  southward  to 
Capua,  and  was  finally  extended  to  Brundisium.  The  Urge  round  lower 
is  a  famous  tomb,  built  for  a  noble  Roman  lady  named  Cecilia  Metelli 

days  when  the  Etruscan  sea-raiders  first  landed  on  the  shores 
tiorth  of  the  Tiber,  these  Latin  tribes  had  occupied  a  plain 
(Fig.  2*7)  less  than  thirty  by  forty  miles,'  that  is,  smaller  than 
many  an  American  county.  They  called  it  "  Latium,"  whence 
1  Latium  probably  contained  something  over  seven  hondred  square  mile*. 
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their  own  name,  "  Latins."  Like  their  Italic  neighbors  they 
lived,  scattered  in  small  communities,  cultivating  grain  and  pas- 
tuiing  flocks  on  the  upland.  Their  land  was  not  very  fertile, 
and  the  battle  for  existence  developed  hardy  and  tenacious  chil- 
dren of  the  soil.  Once  a  year  they  went  up  to  the  Alban  Mount 
(Fig.  327),  where  ail  the  Latin  tribes  united  in  a  feast  of  their 


Early  Latium 


chief  god,  Jupiter,  whose  rude  mud-brick  sanctuary  was  on  the 
mounL  Close  by  was  a  small  town  called  Alba  Longa,  whose 
leadership  the  latin  tribes  followed  when  they  were  obliged,  as 
they  veiy  often  were,  to  unite  and  repel  the  attacks  of  their 
hostile  neighbors  on  all  sides.  They  watched  very  anxiously 
the  growth  of  the  flourishing  Etruscan  towns  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  and  they  did  what  they  could  to  keep  the  Etrus- 
cans from  crossing  to  the  Latin  side. 
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784.  The  When  these  Ladn  peasants  needed  veapoas  or  tools,  tbej 

oirw^o^"'  were  obliged  to  carry  up  a  bttle  grain  or  an  ox  to  a  trading 
post  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tiber,  just  above  the  coast 
marshes,  which  extended  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  inlaixi  from 
the  river's  mouth.  Shallow  water  at  this  point,  and  an  island 
(Fig.  33S),  made  an  easy  crossing  of  the  river,  and  the  metal 
tools  of  the  early  settlers  had  enabled  them  to  build  a  standi 


Fig.  228.  The  Tiber  and  its  Island  at  Rome 
The  Tiber  is  not  a  Urge  river,  but  when  swolten  by  the  spring  fretbeu, 
it  still  sometimes  floods  a  large  portion  of  Rome,  doing  serious  dama^ 
The  houses  which  we  see  on  the  island  are  some  of  them  old,  but  net 
as  old  as  the  ancient  Rome  we  are  to  study.  The  bridges,  however,  are 
very  old.  The  one  on  the  right  of  the  island  was  built  of  massive  stone 
masonry  by  L.  Fahricius  in  61  B.C.  It  has  been  standing  for  ovci  two 
thousand  years.   Many  great  Romans,  like  Julius  CKsar,  whose  names 

are  familiar  to  us,  must  have  crossed  this  bridge  often 

bridge  here.  Overlooking  the  bridge  was  a  bold  hill  called  the 
Palatine,  and  a  square  stronghold  crowning  the  hUl  guarded  the 
river  crossing.  Several  neighboring  hills  bore  straggling  villages, 
but  the  stronghold  on  the  Palatine  was  didr  leader.  Here, 
stopped  by  the  shoals  and  the  brieve,  moored  now  and  tfien 
an  Etruscan  ship  which  had  sailed  up  the  Tiber,  the  only  navi- 
gable river  in  Italy.  On  the  low  marshy  ground,  encircled  by  the 
hills,  was  an  open-air  market,  beside  an  (M  cemetery  belonging 
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to  the  villages  (Fig.  239).    Here  in  the  Fonun,  as  diey  called 
this  valley  market  by  the  cemetery,  our  Latin  peasant  could 
meet  the  Etruscan  traders  and  exchange  his  grain  or  his  ox  for 
the  metal  tools  or  weapons  which  be  needed.   These  were  now 
of  iron,  but  he  remembered  the  stones  of  his  fathers,  telling 
how  all  their  tools  and  weapons  were  formerly  of  bronze;    The 
population    of    the    villages    was    very    mixed  —  some    Latin 
families  who  had 
taken  to   trading 
or    owned    fields 
near  by,  Etruscan 
traders  and  land- 
owners, and  a  few 
oversea  strangers 
of  various  nation- 
alities, with  many 
outcasts  and  refu- 
gees  from  outly- 
ing communides.     Fio.  229.    Grave   of    Prehistoric   Vil- 
Such   must  have     i-***'^'*  found  under  the  Forum  at  Rome 
been  the  condition      Excavations   under   the  Fonim   (plan,   p.  500) 
,   ,  c    -1       have  disclosed  a  cemetery  of  gravea  like  thia. 

of  the  group  of  vll-      ^^  skeleton  which  we  see  here  i«  that  of  one 
lageS  called  Rome      of  the  prehiatoric  men  who   lived  in  the  vil- 
probably  as  early      '■«"■  *"•  *<=  «ummiu  of  the  neighboring  hills, 
„  later  united  to  fomi  Rome  (8785).   The  tools, 

as   1 000  B.C.  (,DUt      weapons,  and  pottery  found  in  these  gravea  show 
cf.  Fig.  319).  that  these  people  lived  not  many  generations 

The    fears    of     '^^^  '^^^^  ^•^■'  '"  '***  ^y  <''>o  bronze  1 
the    Latin    tribes 


of  the  Etruscans  were  finally  realized,  ("boui 
The  Etruscan  towns  after  Soo  b.c.  stretched  far  across  north- 
em  Italy  —  a  great  group  of  allied  dty-kingdoms,  each  with 
its  fortified  city.  Perhaps  as  early  as  7508.0,  one  of  th«r 
princes  crossed  the  Tiber,  drove  out  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Latin  chieftains,  and  took  possession  of  the  stronghokl  on  the 
Palatine.    From  this  place  as  his  castle  and  palace  he  gained 
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control  of  the  villages  on  the  hills  above  the  Tiber,  whidi  thai 
gradually  merged  into  the  dty  of  Rome.  These  Etruscan  kings 
soon  extended  their  power  over  the  Latin  tribes  of  the  Plain  of 


The  tomb-chamber,  or  sometimes  several  such  chambers  within,  con- 
tained a  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  was  laid.  It  was  often  accom- 
panied with  jeweliy  of  gold  and  silver,  furniture,  implements,  and 
weapons  (Fig.  231),  besides  beautiful  vases  (Fig.  164).  The  walls  of  ibe 
chambers  were  often  painted  with  decorative  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Etruscans  and  from  scenes  of  Grceli  mythology,  learned  by  the 
Etruscans  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  The  Etmsom 
buried  here  lived  in  a  strong  walled  town  of  which  the  ruins  lie  near 
by.  Their  manufactures,  especially  in  bronze,  flourished,  and  thej 
carried  on  profitable  commerce  through  their  harbor  town,  only  a  fe« 
miles  below  their  city.  In  one  of  these  tombs  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased is  inscrltied  on  the  wall  as  "Tarkhnas,"  which  can  be  nothing 
else  than  Tarquinius,  the  name  preserved  in  Roman  tradition  as  that  of 
the  latest  kings  of  Rome 

Latium,  and  the  town  of  Alba  Longa  by  the  Alban  MounL 
which  once  led  the  Latins,  disappeared.  Thus  Rome  became  1 
dty-kingdom  under  an  Etruscan  king,  like  the  other  Etruscan 
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cities  which  stretched  from  Capua  far  north  to  the  harbor  of 
Genoa.    And  such  it  remained  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
Although  Rome  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  Etruscan  kings,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  population 
of  Latium  which 
the  Etruscan  kings 
governed    contin- 
ued to  be   Latin 
and  to  speak  the 
Latin  tongue.^ 

Etruscan  ships 
had  known  Greek 

I  The  above  pre»- 

line  of  early  king*  at 
Rome  (aboul  750  to 
about  Joo  B.C.)  eiclu- 
aively  Etnijoui.  The 
Hadiiiorui  founding  of 
Rome  not  loog  before 
750  B.C.  would  then 
corropond  to  it*  cap- 
ture uul  eatablisbmnit 
as  a  itrong  kiDgdom 
by  the  EtriKCiuu.   Wc 

ument*  of  Rom      ' 


786.  The 
Etnucan* 
leam  Greek 


this 


criod.  We 
re  obliged  to  make 
ur  conelulioni  largely 
a  the  baiit  of  a  itudy 
F    archiEologkal    re- 


FiG.  231.  Etruscan  Chariot  of  Bronze 

This  magnificent  work  is  the  finest  surviving' 
product  of  Etruscan  skill  in  bronze  {%  7S7).  It 
was  found  in  an  Etruscan  tomb  (Fig.  330)  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York.  It  probably  dates  from 
the  sixth  century  B.C. 


vicinity.  Had  theie  remaini,  together  with  the  important  ele 
ctvlliiation  adopted  by  the  Romani,  formed  our  only  evidei 
ever  have  luggeited  any  other  theory  than  that  the  king*  of 
The  later  Ronuuii  themielves,  however,  w'  ' 


dliini 


of  BtruKan 
nation  to  be. 


lieve  that  their  early  kingi 
Icing*  were  native  Romans.  Thi*  tradition,  with  many  pictuteaque  and  pleati 
'  iocidenU  (headpiece,  p.  4S4),  hai  found  a  place  in  literaluiE,  and  is  ttill  widi 
believed.  It  is  pouible  that  there  may  be  some  slight  measure  of  truth  in  i 
I,  but  It  ii  not  veiy  probable  io  view  of  all  the  known  evidence. 
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waters  rince  Myceiuean  days,  and  the  Etruscans  were  con- 
stantly trafficking  in  the  Greek  harbors.  There  they  learned  to 
write  their  language  with  Greek  letters.  Many  tombs  (Fig,  230) 
containing  such  inscriptions  still  survive  in  Ita]y.  Although  we 
know  the  letters  and  can  pronounce  the   Etruscan   words, 


As  we  look  domti  the  Tiber  in  thii  view,  we  sund  not  lar  from  oor 
fonner  pnsition  looking  uf  the  river  (Fig,  zzS)  (cf.  map,  p.  500).  Tbc 
Avencine  Hill  is  at  the  left.  Along  iu  foot,  at  the  water's  edge,  ex- 
tend the  houses  of  modem  Rome.  Ac  thU  end  of  this  row  of  houses  we 
see  the  arched  opening  of  (he  ancient  Etruscan  sewer,  or  drain  (J  7SS), 
which  served  to  dmin  the  Fonim  under  which  it  passed.  The  Romans 
called  ii  the  Claaca  Maxima  (chief  sewet).  Althcugh  much  altered  in 
later  times,  its  most  ancient  portions  are  probably  the  oldest  surviviDg 
masonry  at  Rome 

scholars  are  stiQ  unable  to  understand  them ;  nor  can  the  race 
of  the  Etruscans  as  yet  be  determined  from  them. 

This  intercourse  with  Greece  brought  in  beautiful   Greek 

pottery  (Fig.  164),  and  the  Etruscans  quickly  learned  to  make 

'  similar  decorative  paintings.    Many  such  piaintings  still  cover 

the  walls  of  Etruscan  tombs  and  show  us  how  the  Etruscans 

looked,  the  clothing  they  wore,  and  the  weapons  they  carried. 
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Havii^  learned  to  mine  copper,  they  eariy  produced  such  fine 
woric  in  bronze  (Fig.  33 1)  that  it  even  excelled  the  metal  woric 
of  the  Greeks  for  a  time,  and  they  developed  a  flourishing  com- 
merce in  this  industry.  They  likewise  borrowed  a  great  deal 
from  Grecian  architecture,  but  unlike  the  Greeks  they  made 
plentiful  use  of  the  arch,  with  which  they  had  probably  become 
acquainted  in  Asia  Minor  (Fig.  224).  It  was  the  Etruscans 
who  introduced  the  arch  into  Italy.  Their  architecture  was 
the  earliest  known  in  the  dXy  of  Rome,  and  always  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  architecture  of  the  Romans. 

The   Etruscan  kings  introduced  great  improvements  into  78B.  Rule  of 
Rome.    The  Forum,  the  low  market  valley,  was  often  flooded  caa  king*  o( 
in   the  rainy  season,  and  they  built  a  heavy  masonry  drain  £^jl!^™|. 
arched  at  the  top,  which  carried  off  the  water  to  the  river  and  iion  <ab<iui 
made  the  d^  much  more  healthful.   Hils  ancient  sewer  drain 
still  survives  (Fig.  23a).   On  the  hill  called  the  Capitol,  between 
the  Forum  and  the  Tiber,  they  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  the 
State  god,  which  survived  for  centuries.    But  the  cruelty  and 
tyranny  of  the  Etruscan  rulers  finally  caused  a  revolt,  led  prob- 
ably by  the  Etruscan  nobles  themselves,  and  the  kings  of  Rome 
■were  driven  out.  The  fugitive  king  and  his  followers  fled  north- 
ward to  their  kinsmen,  to  Casre,  where  Etruscan  tombs  which 
probably  belonged  to  them  still  survive  (Fig.  230),    Thus  about 
500  B.C.  the  career  of  Rome  under  kings  came  to  an  end ;  but 
the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Etruscan  rule  left  their  mark 
on  Rome,  always  afterward  discernible  in  architecture,  religion, 
tribal  oi^anizadon,  and  some  other  things. 

Section  74.    The   Early   Republic:    its    Progress 
AND  Government 

I>uring  this  Etruscan  period,  Greek  influences  were  equally  im-  7S9.  Greek 
portant  in  Latium.  Down  at  the  dock  below  the  Tiber  bridge,  aJopied  in 
ships  from  the  Greek  cities  of  the  south  were  becoming  more  """^ 
and   more  common.    Long  before  the  Etruscan  kings  were 
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driven  out,  the  Roman  trader  had  gradually  learned  to  [»dc 
out  the  names  of  familiar  objects  of  trade  in  the  bills  handed 
him  by  the  Greek  merchants.  Erelong  the  Roman  traders  too 
were  scribbling  memoranda  of  their  own  with  the  same  Greek 


Map  of  Earlv  Rome  showing  the  Successive  Stages 
OF  ITS  Growth 

letters,  which  thus  became  likewi3e  the  Roman  alphabet,  slighdy 
changed  to  suit  the  Latin  language.  Thus  the  oriental  alphabet 
was  carried  one  step  further  in  the  long  westward  jounicy 
which  finally  made  it  the  alphabet  with  which  this  book  is 
printed.  In  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Rotnans 
in  the  west,  and  the  Arameans  (§  205)  on  the  cast,   the 
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Phontidan  alphabet  and  its  descendent  alphabets  now  stretched 
from  India  to  the  Atlantic  (Fig.  160). 

There  had  been  no  Roman  ships  at  the  Tiber  docks  at  first,  790.  Greek 
but  as  time  passed  a  Roman  mechanic  here  and  there  learned  ,hi|Ib^to^ 
to  build  a  ship  like  those  of  the  Greeks  alongside  it.  As  Roman  ^ 


Fig.  233.  Specimens  op  Early  Rouan  Copper  Money 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (second  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.), 
the  Romana  found  it  too  inconvenient  to  continue  paying  their  debts  in 
goods,  especially  in  cattle  ($  784).  They  therefore  cast  copper  in  blocks, 
each  block  with  the  figure  of  an  ox  upon  it  (see  A,  above),  to  indicate 
iU  value.  The  Roman  word  for  cattle  (/«wi)  was  the  origin  of  Iheit 
frequent  word  for  property  (f^iunia)  and  has  descended  to  us  in  our 
common  word  "  pecuniary."  These  blocks  were  unwieldy,  and  influenced 
by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  ihen  cast  large  disks  of  copper  {B,  above), 
which  also  were  very  ponderous,  each  weighing  nearly  a  pound 
Troy.  Hence  this  coin,  called  an  as,  was  divided  into  twelve  smaller 
coins,  each  called  an  ounce  (Roman  uncia),  and  there  were  copper 
coins  of  two,  three,  four,  and  six  uncias.  When  two  generations  later 
(268  B.C.)  the  Komans  began  to  coin  silver  (see  Fig.  135),  copper  wa* 
no  longer  used  for  large  payments  and  the  as  was  reduced  in  size 
to  one  sixth  its  former  weight 

with  grain  and  oxen  while  the  Greek  merchant  at  the  dock  paid 
his  bills  with  copper  and  silver  coins.  For  a  long  time  instead 
of  the  oxen  themselves,  rough  bars  of  copper  were  used,  each 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  ox  (Fig.  233,  A).  It  was  not  until 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeait  after  the  Etruscan  kings  had 
been  driven  out  that  the  Romans  issued  actual  copper  coins 
CFlg.  233,  ff)-   Later,  as  contact  with  the  Greek  dties  increased, 
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die  Romans  abo  began  to  issue  s3ver  coins,  imng  as  a  baa 
the  Attic  drachma  (§  833).    In  the  same  way,  too,  the  Romans 
gradually   adopted   the   oriental   measures   of   length  and  i^ 
bulk  with  which  the  Greeks  measured  out  to  them  the  things 
they  bought 
701.  Tnce*         Greek  speedi  too  began  to  leave  its  traces  in  the  Latin  speech 
ipmS  to        °^  Rome.  The  Latin  townsmen  and  peasants  learned  the  Gicd: 
jtopie  uid       words  for  the  clothing  offered  to  them  for  sale,  or  for  household 
utensils  and  pottery  and  other  things  brought  in  by  the  Greeks. 
So  the  Phcenician  garment  which  the  Greek  merchants  caDed 
kit&n  (S  394),  the  Latin  peasants  pronounced  kiun  (kto<5n),  and 
in  course  of  time  they  gave  it  a  Latin  ending  ic  and  dropped 
the  k,  so  that  it  became  our  familiar  word  "tunic," 
^ga.  Greek  But  the  Greeks  also  brought  in  things  which  could  not  be 

Te^^'~  weighed  and  measured  like  produce,  from  a  realm  of  whidi 
the  Roman  was  beginning  to  catch  fleeting  glimpses.  For  the 
peasant  heard  of  strange  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  was  toU 
that  they  were  the  counterparts  or  the  originals  of  his  ovn 
gods.  For  him  there  was  a  god  over  each  realm  in  nature  and 
each  field  of  human  life:  Jupiter  was  the  great  Sky-god  and 
king  of  all  the  gods ;  Mars,  the  patron  of  all  warriors ;  Venus, 
die  queen  of  love ;  Juno,  an  ancient  Sky^oddess,  was  proteO- 
ress  of  women,  of  birth  and  marriage,  while  Vesta,  too,  walthrf 
over  the  household  life,  with  its  hearth  fire  surviving  from  the 
nomad  days  of  the  fathers  on  the  Asiatic  steppe  two  thousand 
years  before  (S  249) ;  Ceres  was  the  goddess  who  maintained 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  and  especially  the  grainfieUs 
(cf.  English  "  cereal ") ;  and  Mercury  was  the  messenger  « 
the  gods  who  protected  intercourse  and  »Mr-diandising,  as  bs 
name  shows.  The  streets  were  full  of  Greek  stories  regarding 
the  heroic  adventures  of  these  divinities  when  they  were  W 
earth.  The  Roman  learned  that  Venus  was  the  Greek  Aphrodite, 
Mercury  was  Hermes,  Ceres  was  Demeter,  and  so  on. 
igie.  Oi»de»  This  process  was  aided  by  the  influent  of  Gredc  orades- 
The  oracles  delivered  by  the  Greek  Sibyl,  the  prophetess  of 
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Apollo  of  Delphi  (Fig.  172),  were  deeply  reverenced  in  Italy. 
Gathered  in  the  Sibylline  Books,  they  were  r^arded  by  the 
Romans  as  mysterious  revelations  of  the  future.  Another 
method  of  reading  the  future  was  brought  in  by  the  Etruscans, 
who  were  able  to  discover  in  the  liver  (Fig.  734)  of  a  sheep 
lulled  for  sacrifice  agns  which  they  believed  revealed  the  future. 
This    art    had    been    received    1^    the    Etruscans    from    the 


Fio.  234.  Bronze  Model  of  a  Liver  used  by  the  Etruscans 

FOR  Divination,  after  the  Old  Babvlonian  Manmer 
The  aurface  of  the  model  is  divided  by  lines  into  sections,  fomting  a 
kind  of  guiding  diagram  lilce  the  model  livers  of  baked  clay  employed  by 
the  Babylonians  {Fig.  94},   The  Etruscans  must  hive  received  the  wt 
in  the  East,  presumably  in  Asia  Minor,  before  they  migrated  to  Italy 

Babylonians  (Fig.  94)  by  way  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  Ae 
Etruscans  brought  it  to  Italy. 

An  art  like  this  appealed  to  the  rather  coldly  calculating  m.  M 
mind  of  the  Roman.   As  he  looked  toward  his  gods  he  felt  no  of  Ron 
doubts  or  problems,  like  those  which  troubled  the  spirit  of  ^^^ 
Euripides  (S  581)-    He  lacked  the  warm  and  vivid  imaginatkin  nund 
of  the  Greeks,  which  had  created  the  beautiful  Greek  mythology. 
He  was  inclined  to  regard  acts  of  worship  as  the  mere  fulfill- 
ment of  a  contract  by  which  the  gods  must  bestow  favors  if 
the  ivorsfaiper  was  faithful  in  die  performance  of  his  duties. 
In  religion,  therefore,  the  Roman  saw  only  a  list  of  mechanical 
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duties,  such  as  the  preaentatioii  of  offerings,  die  sacrifice  of 
animals,  and  die  like,  and  sudi  dudes  were  eaMly  fulfilled 
In  accordance  with  tliis  rather  legal  conception  of  religion,  he 
was  fitted  for  great  achievements  in  p<^tical  and  legal  oigaii- 
isation,  but  not  for  new  and  original  developments  in  rdigioa. 
art,  literature,  or  discoveries  in  science. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  sketching  the  b^innings  of  Rome  we 
have  found  no  Homer  to  picture  to  us  in  noble  verse  the  beroic 
Romuu  (layg  of  ber  eariy  struggles.     Althou^  less  gifted  than  the 

Greeks,  the  Romans  nevertheless  possessed  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity in  applying  sober  and  practice  common  sense,  enlf^Uaud 
by  a^eriefue,  to  every  problem  they  met.  As  we  shall  see, 
the  Romans  so  contrived  their  government  that  it  was  led 
and  guided  by  the  combined  experience  of  the  ripest  and 
most  skilled  leaders  among  them.  Thus  the  Roman  State  was 
never  exposed  to  the  momentary  whims  of  an  inexperienced 
muldtude  as  b  Athens.  It  was  this  wisdom  and  sagad^  of 
the  Romans  -  in  practical  affairs  which  gave  them  mariccd 
superiority  over  the  Greeks  in  such  matters.  Let  us  now 
see  how  Roman  political  wisdom  devdoped  the  invindble 
Roman  State; 
ftfi.  Elective  When  the  Etruscan  kings  were  driven  out  of  Rome,  about 
pbMthT^  500  B-Ci  t^**  nobles,  called  patruians,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  expelling  them,  were  in  control  of  the  govern- 
menL  But  none  of  their  number  was  able  to  make  himself 
king.  Perhaps  by  compromise  with  the  people,  the  patridans 
agreed  that  two  of  their  number  should  be  Netted  as  beads  d 
the  State.  These  two  magistrates,  called  amsuls,  were  bodi 
to  have  the  same  powers,  were  to  serve  for  a  year  only  and 
then  give  way  to  two  others.  To  choose  them,  annual  dections 
were  held  in  an  assembly  of  the  weapon-bearing  men,  lugely 
under  the  control  of  the  patricians.  Nevertheless,  we  must  call 
this  new  state  a  republic,  of  which  the  consuls  were  the  presi- 
dents ;  for  the  people  had  a  vok:e  in  electing  them.  But  as 
only  patricians  could  serve  as  consuls,  their  g 
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very  oppressive.  The  people,  called  the  plebs  (compare  our 
"  plebeian "),  especially  among  the  Latin  tribes,  refused  to 
submit  to  such  oppression. 

The  patricians  were  unable  to  get  on  without  the  help  of  the  TO-  '^^^ 
peasants  as  soldiers  in  their  frequent  wars.    They  therefore  fendenof 
agreed  to  give  the  people  a  lai^er  share  in  the  government,  by        («opie 
allowing  them  in  their  own  assembly  to  elect  a  group  of  new 
oflidals,  called  tribunes.   The  tribunes  had  the  right  to  veto  the 
action  of  any  officer  of  the  government  —  even  that  of  the 
consuls  themselves.   When  any  citizen  was  treated  unjustly  by 
a  consul  he  had  only  to  appeal  to  the  tribunes,  and  they  could 
rescind  the  consul's  unjust  action  and  even  save  a  dtizen  from 
sentence  of  death.    The  tribunes  therefore  gained  great  \xt- 
fluence,  because  they  could  stop  the  enforcement  of  any  law 
they  thought  unjust    Later,  as  government  business  increased, 
thdr  number  was  also  increased. 

In  the  beginning  it  would  seem  that  almost  all  the  business  tqB.  indimn 
of  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls.  .They  were  the  10  snenit  to 
commanding  generals  of  the  army  in  war,  they  had  charge  of  bu^^^w''*''" 
the  public  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  they  were  the  judges  in 
all  cases  at  law.    It  was  difficult  to  combine  all  these  duties. 
The  consuls  were  often  obliged  to  be  absent  from  Rome  for 
long  periods  while  leading  the  army,  and  at  such  times  they 
were  of  course  unable  to  ^ve  any  attention  to  cases  at  law, 
and  two  citizens  having  a  lawsuit  might  be  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  war  was  over.    Much  other  ordinary  business,  like  that  of 
the  treasury,  demanded  more  time  than  the  consuls  could  pos- 
sibly give  it.   They  found  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  volume  of 
business  which  the  government  required. 

This  situation  made  it  necessary  to  create  new  officers  for  799.  Grow- 
various  kinds  of  business.    To  take  care  of  the  government  ^^^^ba 
funds,  treasury  officials  called  quastors  were  appointed.    Two  "^"^ 
public  officers  called  censors  were  required  to  keep  lists  of 
the  people,  to  assess  the  amount  of  taxes  each  citizen  owed, 
to  determine  voting  rights,  and  to  look  after  the  daily  conduct 
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of  the  people  and  see  that  nothing  improper  was  pemutted. 
Our  own  use  of  the  word  "censor". is  derived  from  these 
Roman  ofBdals.  For  the  ded^n  of  legal  cases  a  judge  called 
a  prator  was  appointed  to  %s&vA  the  consul,  and  the  number 
of  sudi  judges  slowly  increased.  In  times  of  great  national 
danger  it  was  customary  to  appoint  some  revered  and  trust- 
worthy leader  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  State.  He  was  called 
the  Dictator,  and  he  could  hold  his  power  but  a  brief  period 

800.  Public  But  a  government  is  called  upon  to  do  some  other  things  fi 
S^rancraT  great  importance  besides  attending  to  administrative,  financial, 
^  ''tiidaD>  ^"*^  '^^  business.   Important  public  questions  arise  which  are 

not  mere  items  of  routine  business.  Examples  of  such  questions 
are  declaring  war,  restoring  peace,  and  making  new  laws  of  all 
sorts.  The  consuls  had  great  power  and  influence  in  all  sudi 
matters,  but  they  were  much  influenced  by  a  council  of  patri- 
dans  called  the  Senate  (from  Latin  setux,  meaning  "old  man"), 
which  had  existed  even  as  far  back  as  the  Etruscan  kings,  win 
used  to  call  upon  the  Senate  for  advice.  Now  the  patiidans 
enjoyed  the  exdusive  right  to  serve  as  consuls,  to  sit  in  the 
Senate,  and  to  hokl  almost  all  of  the  oflices  created  to  cany 
on  the  business  of  government  (8  799).  The  power  which  the 
patricians  held,  therefore,  quite  unfairly  exceeded  that  of  dK 
plebeians. 

801.  The  The  tribunes,  as  we  have  seen  (S  797),  could  protect  the 
the  ptebi  and  people  from  some  injustices,  and  save  their  lives  if  they  were 
_.                 illegally  condemned  to  death.    But  they  could  not  secure  to  tiie 

citizen  all  his  rights.  The  tribunes  could  not  recover  for  dx 
cattle  of  the  people  the  vanished  grass  in  the  public  pastures, 
when  they  had  been  nipped  dean  by  the  great  herds  of  the 
patricians.  The  tribunes  could  not  secure  for  a  dtizen  the  right 
to  be  dected  as  consul,  or  to  become  a  senator,  or  to  rnarr}'  a 
patridan's  daughter.  The  struggle  which  had  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  the  tribunes,  therefore,  went  on  —  a  stni^le 
of  the  common  people  to  win  thdr  rights  from  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.   It  was  a  stni^te  like  that  whidi  we  have  ftdloweil 
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in  Athens  and  the  other  Gre^  states,  but  at  Rome  it  reached 
a  much  wiser  and  more  successful  settlement  The  dtkens  of 
Rome  manfully  stood  forth  for  their  rights,  and  without  light- 
ing, civil  war,  or  bloodshed  they  secured  them  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic. 

They  insbted  upon  a  record  of  the  existing  laws  in  writir^,  sco.  The  old 
in  order  that  they  might  know  by  what  laws  they  were  being  to  writing  and 
judged.  About  fifty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  "^^^^^ 
the  earliest  Roman  laws  were  reduced  to  writing  and  engraved 
upon  twelve  tablets  of  bronze  (450  B.C.).   But  at  the  same  time 
the  people  demanded  the  right  to  share  in  the  making  of  new 
laws,  and  to  possess  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  might 
pass  new  laws. 

Far  back  in  the  days  of  the  kings  the  people  had  enjoyed  8^  The 
the  right  to  a  limited  share  in  the  government    To  express  Ronun 
thdr  opinion  Aey  gathered  in  an  assembly  called  the  Comitia.  £t^^^^^ 
It  was  made  up  of  groups  of  families  or  brotherhoods  (like  the  J5?5^ 
Greek  brotherhoods,  S  385),  each  called  a  atria.    Hence  this  wriafu) 
assembly  was  called  the  Comitia  euriaia.    Each  such  brother- 
hood assembled  and  voted  by  itself,  and  its  dedmon  then  counted 
as  one  vote.  Amajorityof  the  brotherhoods  decided  a  questHMi. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  when  the  frequent  wars  804,  Tiiia 
kept  the  people  much  together  in  camp,  arrayed  in  their  fight-  ^^tuiie< 
ing  hundreds,  or  "  centuries,"  it  easily  became  customary  to  call  f^^JI^^j 
diem  t<^ethcr  by  centuries.   Thus  a  new  assembly  by  centuries 
arose,  called  for  this  reason  the  Co»titia  eenfuriata.    Owing  to 
the  expense  of  aims  and  equipment,  die  men  of  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  centuries  far  outnumbered  the  poorer  classes. 
The  assembly  by  centuries  was  therefore  controlled  by  the 
wealthy  and  noble  classes ;  they  were  soon  electing  the  consuls, 
and  erelong  they  had  deprived  the  old  assembly  by  brothertioods 
of  all  its  power. 

At  the  same  time  another  assembly  of  the  people  arose, 
intended  to  give  them  an  opportuni^  to  transact  their  own 
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Sds-  The        plebeian  public  bimiess  concerning  solely  the  common  peq^ 
tMwaiitAj        This  third  assembly  came  together  by  tribes,  and  it  was  there- 
^^^        fore  called  the  Comiiia  tribtita,  or  tribal  assembly.  In  this  body 
every  man's  vote  was  as  good  as  another's,  and  as  it  was  pre- 
dded  over  by  the  tribunes,  elected  to  protect  the  people,  the 
decisions  of  this  assembly  really  expressed  the  will  of  the  peqilc 
(MA.  Ln*-  Having  shaken  off  the  1^^  power  of  the  Senate  to  control 

"'of  die    their  action,  these  two  assemblies,  the  centuriate  and  the  tribal, 
•nd^Sitoa   became  the  lawmaking  bodies  of  the  Roman  State.   Eventually 
Uw*  DuUng    the  people  were  also  given  voting  rights  in  the  centuriate  assemUy 
I  pi^i  inOi    equal  to  those  of  the  patricians  and  the  wealthy.  As  a  result  die 
people  were  able  to  pass  laws  by  irtuch  they,  especially  the  last 
two  assemblies,  gained  die  right  to  make  laws,  and  in  this 
way  the  people  gradually  secured  a  fairer  share  of  the  puUic 
lands  and  further  social  rights.    Finally,  and  most  important 
of  all,  these  new  laws  increased  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
hold  ofBce.    In  the  end  Roman  dtizens  elected  their  plebeian 
neighbors  as  censors   and  quaestors,    as  judges    and   at  bst 
even  as  consuls,  and  they  saw  men  of  the  people  sitting  in 
the  Senate. 
ao7.  The  This  progress  of  the  people  in  power  brought  with  it  im- 

of  fctmer  portant  new  developments  affecting  both  society  and  govern- 
ment. Roman  citizens  had  a  deep  respect  for  government  and 
for  its  ofhdals.  The  Roman  consul  appeared  in  pubhc  attended 
by  twelve  men  called  lidors,  bearing  the  symbols  of  State 
authori^.  Each  man  carried  a  bundle  of  rods,  suggesting  the 
consul's  power  to  scourge  the  condemned ;  and  from  the  mid^ 
of  the  rods  rose  an  ax,  symbolinng  the  consul's  legal  right  to 
inflict  the  death  penalty.  The  other  ofHdals  of  high  rank  woe 
likewise  attended  by  a  smaller  group  of  lictors.  The  consuls 
and  aH  the  higher  officials  wore  white  robes  edged  with  purple, 
a  costume  which  only  these  men  had  the  right  to  wear.  When 
a  magistrate  went  out  of  office  he  might  assume  his  ofiki*! 
garment  from  time  to  time  on  feast  days.  There  soon  grew  up 
a  group  of  once  plebeian  families,  thus  distinguished  by  die 
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public  service  of  its  members,  to  whom  the  Roman  dtizens 
looked  up  with  great  respect  When  the  voters  were  called 
upon  to  select  their  candidates,  they  preferred  members  of 
these  eminent  families,  espedalty  for  the  consulship.  A  new 
nobility  was  thus  fonned,  made  up  of  such  illustrious  families 
and  the  old  patricians. 

This  situation  directly  affected  the  Senate,  the  m^bers  of  SoS.  The 
which  had  formeriy  been  appointed  from  among  the  patricians  g^  "con- 
by  the  consuls.    A  new  law,  however,  authorized  the  censors  to  smhc**" 
make  out  the  lists  of  senators,  giving  the  preference  to  those 
who  had  been  magistrates.    Thus  the  new  nobility  of  ex- 
magistrates,  formerly  pleb«ans,  entered  the  Senate,  bringing 
in  fresh  blood  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  the  Senate  was  made  up  of  the  S09.  The 
three  hundred  men  of  Rome  who  had  gained  the  most  experi-  a^eleaJ^* 
ence  in  government  and  in  public  affairs.  When  the  herald's  S'P  ""^ 
trumpet  echoed  from  the  Forum,  and  the  senators,  responding  to 
the  call,  crowded  into  the  modest  assembly  hall  beside  the 
Forum  and  took  their  seats,  the  consul  called  them  to  order. 
He  was  president  of  the  Senate,  and  he  and  his  colleague,  the 
other  consul,  were  the  heads  of  the  State,  with  more  power 
than  any  senator  possessed.  From  his  chair  on  the  platform  the 
consul  looked  down  into  the  stroi^  faces  of  wise  and  sagacious 
men,  many  of  whom  had  already  heW  his  high  office  and  knew 
far  more  about  its  duties  than  he  did.  Moreover,  while  he  was 
in  office  for  only  a  year,  the  men  confronting  him  held  their 
seats  in  the  Senate  for  life,  and  most  of  them  had  been  conduct- 
ing public  business  there  for  years.  The  result  was  that  their 
combined  influence,  operating  steadily  for  many  years,  was  too 
strong  for  the  consul.  Instead  of  telling  the  senators  of  his 
own  plans  and  of  the  laws  he  desired,  he  found  himself  listening 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Senate  and  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
senators.  As  a  result  the  consul  became  a  kind  of  senatorial 
minister,  canying  on  the  govenmient  according  to  instnictknis 
from  die  Senate. 
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In  the  matter  of  lawmaking  a  similar  growth  of  the  Senate^ 
influence  took  place.  Althou^  the  popular  assemblies  (SS  Soj- 
805)  had  the  right  to  make  laws,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
propose  a  new  law.  They  could  vote  upon  it  only  after  it 
had  been  proposed  by  a  magistrate,  espedaUy  by  one  of  the 
tribunes,  who  were  the  presiding  officers  of  the  tribal  as- 
sembly. The  influence  of  the  Senate  on  the  magistrates  was 
such  that  the  magistrates  discussed  with  the  senators  cveiy 
taw  to  be  brought  before  the  assemblies  for  adoption.  The 
tribunes  could  stop  the  operation  of  any  law,  and  hence 
the  Senate  had  become  accustomed  to  consult  with  tfacm 
before  a  law  was  passed.  The  result  was  that  the  tribunes 
were  given  membership  and  scats  in  the  Senate,  and  so 
added  to  the  power  and  influence  of  that  already  powerful 
body. 

By  far  die  larger  part  of  the  Roman  citizens  lived  too  far 
away  to  come  up  to  the  city  and  vote.  The  small  minority 
living  in  Rome,  who  could  be  present  and  vote  at  the  meetings 
of  the  assemUies,  were  familiar  with  the  faces  of  the  senaiois 
and  they  well  knew  the  wisdom,  skill,  and  experience  of  these 
old  statesmen.  They  also  knew  that  there  was  a  strong  feeHng 
of  patriotism  among  the  senators,  and  standing  at  the  open 
doors  of  the  Senate  hall  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  many 
a  gray-haired  ex-consul  whom  they  revered,  as  it  rang  thiou^ 
the  Forum,  in  eloquent  support  of  some  patriotic  measure 
or  in  earnest  summons  to  national  defense.  Feeling  too  tbdr 
own  ignorance  of  public  affairs,  the  Roman  citizens  woe  not 
unwilling  that  important  public  questions  should  be  settled  b^ 
the  Senate.  Thus  the  Roman  Senate  became  a  large  com- 
mittee of  experienced  statesmen,  guiding  and  controlling  the 
Roman  State.  They  formed  the  greatest  council  of  rulers 
which  ever  grew  up  in  the  ancient  world,  or  perhaps  in  air^ 
age.  They  were  a  body  of  aristocrats,  and  their  contrd  <rf 
Rome  made  it  an  aristocratic  state,  in  spite  of  its  republican 
form.    We  are  now  to  watch  the   steady  devek>pment  and 
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progress  of  Roman  power  (see  map,  p>  5 1 6)  under  the  wise  and 
8t:d>le  leadership  of  the  Senate.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senate's  power  was  a  slow  growth,  continuing 
during  the  wars  and  OHiquests  which  we  are  now  to  follow. 


Section  75.  The  Expansion  of  the  Rohan  Republic 
AND  THE  Conquest  of  Italy 

It  was  a  tiny  nation  which  began  its  uncertain  career  after  Sia.  The 
the  expulsion  of  the  Etruscan  kings.  The  territory  of  the  ^dS^o!^ 
Roman  Republic  was  the  mere  dty  with  the  adjacent  fields  "**  ^'°°^ 
for  a  very  few  miles  around.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber 
lived  the  dreaded  Etruscans,  and  on  the  Roman  side  of  the 
river,  all  around  the  Lttle  republic,  lay  the  lands  of  the  Latin 
tribes  (9  783),  who  had  combined  in  what  was  called  the  Ladn 
League  (see  map,  p.  516).  The  league  was  independent  and 
did  not  acknowlec^e  itself  subject  to  Rome.  But  in  their  own 
struggle  with  their  enemies,  the  Latin  tribes  found  the  leader- 
ship of  the  dQr  indispensable.  The  Latin  League  therefore 
made  a  perpetual  treaty  with  Rome  —  a  treaty  uniting  the 
league  and  the  dty  in  a  combination  for  mutual  defense  under 
the  leadership  of  Rome.  But  this  arrangement  produced  only 
a  loose  union,  not  yet  forming  a  unified  nation.  Nevertheless, 
the  Roman  Senate  gave  to  the  dtizens  of  Latium  privil^;es  in 
Rome  about  equal  to  those  of  Roman  dtizens,  and  the  Latins 
were  therefore  ready  to  fight  for  the  defense  of  the  dty  whose 
leadership  they  followed. 

For  two  generations  the  new  republic  struggled  for  the  813.  Euiy 
preservation   of   its  mere   existence,     lliis   struggle   against  the^pib- 
threatening  enemies  on  all  its  frontiers,  especially  the  Etrus-  ej^^^,** 
cans,   was  the  motive  power  which  sdrred   the  little   nation  "id  italic 
to  (xmatant  effort,  to  vigorous  life,  and  tg  steady  growth.   Fortu- 
nately for  the  Romans,  within  a  generation  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  the  fleet  of  Syracuse  utterly  destroyed 
the  Etruscan  fleet  (474  b.c)  (Fig.  226).    Later  the  Etruscans 
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were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  Gauls  (S  713  and  P%.  115), 
who  were  at  this  time  pouring  over  the  Alpine  passes  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po  and  laying  waste  the  Etrusoin  dties  of  the 
North.  This  weakening  of  the  Etruscans  at  the  hands  of  didr 
enemies  on  both  north  and  south  probably  saved  Rome  from 
destruction.  It  enabled  the  Romans  to  maintain  a  ten  year^ 
siege  of  Veii,  a  strong  southern  fortress  of  the  Etruscans  oiij 
n^t  miles  from  Rome,  till  they  captured  and  destroyed  it 
(396  B.C.).  At  the  same  time  the  Italic  tribes  surrounding 
Latium  on  the  south,  east,  and  north  were  constantly  invading 
and  plundering  the  fields  and  pastures  of  the  Latin  tribes  and 
threatening  the  dty.  Rome  beat  off  these  marauders,  and  l^ 
establishing  a  group  of  cobnies  along  the  coast  south  of  die 
Tiber,  formed  a  buffer  against  such  invasions  from  the  South. 
By  400  B.C.  or  a  litde  after,  the  Romans  had  conquered  and 
taken  possession  of  a  frii^e  of  new  territory  on  aU  sides,  wtudi 
protected  them  from  their  enemies. 
.  Api-  In  the  new  territory  thus  gained  the  Romans  planted  cobnies 

icion  aad  °f  dtizens,  or  they  granted  dtizenship  or  other  valuable  piivi- 
"^^^  1^^  to  the  absorbed  population.  Roman  peasants,  obligated  to 
i<7  bear  Roman  arms  and  having  a  voice  in  the  government,  thus 

pushed  out  into  the  expanding  borders  of  Roman  territory. 
This  policy  of  agrkultural  expansbn  steadily  and  oonsistendy 
folbwed  by  the  Senate  was  irresbtible,  for  it  gave  to  Rome 
an  ever-increasing  body  of  brave  and  hardy  ddzen-ficJdiei^ 
cultivating  their  own  lands,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  take  op 
the  sword  in  defense  of  the  State  whidi  shielded  them.  The 
Roman  policy  was  thus  in  striking  contrast  with  the  narrow 
methods  of  the  Greek  republics,  which  jealously  prevented  out- 
siders from  gaining  dtizenship.  It  was  the  steady  expansicn  of 
Rome  under  this  policy  which  in  a  little  over  two  centuries  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Etruscan  kings  made  the  litde  republic  00 
the  Tiber  mistress  of  all  Italy  (see  map,  p.  516). 

The  second  century  of  Roman  expannon  opened  with  a  fear- 
ful catastrophe,  which  very  nearly  accomplished  the  complete 
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of  the  nation.  In  the  first  two  decades  after  81^  Capture 
400  B.C.  the  barbarian  Gauls,  who  had  been  ovemmning  the  ^,  q^  ^ 
territory  of  the  Etruscans  (S813).  finaLy  reached  the  lower  (38aec.) 
Tiber,  and  the  Roman  army  which  went  out  to  meet  them  wa3 
completely  defeated.  The  dty,  still  undefended  by  walls,  was 
entirely  at  their  mercy.  They  entered  at  once  (382  b.c), 
plundering  and  burning.  Only  the  citadel  on  the  Capitol  hiU 
held  out  against  the  barbarians.  Long  afterward  Roman  trad^ 
tion  told  how  even  the  citadel  was  being  surprised  at  night  by 
a  party  of  Gaiils  who  clambered  up  the  heights,  when  the 
sacred  geese,  kept  in  a  temple  dose  by,  aroused  the  garrison 
by  their  cackling,  and  the  stonning  party  was  repulsed.  Wearied 
by  a  long  si^e  of  the  dtadel  the  Gauls  at  length  agreed  to 
accept  a  ransom  of  gold  and  to  return  northward,  where  they 
setded  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  But  they  still  remained  a 
serious  danger  to  the  Romans. 

As  Rome  recovered  from  this  disaster,  it  was  evident  that  Si^  Subju- 
the  d^  needed  fortifications,  and  for  the  first  time  masonty  Cltb'tribet 
walls  (plan,  p.  500)  were  built  around  it   This  gave  the  dty  a  "aS'SSta 
strength  it  had  not  before  possessed.   It  gained  the  southern  J-^y^ 
territory  of  the  Etruscans,  now  much  weakened  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Gauls,  and  it  also  seized  new  possessions  in  the  Cam- 
panian  plain.  The  high-handed  manner  in  which  Rome  was 
now  taking  new  lands  seems  to  have  alanned  even  the  Latin 
tribes,  and  they  endeavored  to  break  away  from  the  control  of 
the  powerful  walled  dty.   In  the  two  years'  war  which  resulted 
the  dty  was  completely  victorious,  and  the  Roman   Senate 
forced  the  defeated  Latin  tribes  to  break  up  the  Latin  League 
(338  B.C.).   The  Roman  Senate  then  proceeded  to  make  sepa- 
rate treaties  with  each  of  the  Latin  tribes,  and  did  not  grant 
them  as  many  privil^^s  as  formerly.   Rome  thus  gained  the 
undisputed  leadership  of  the  Latin  tribes,  which  was  at  last 
to  bring  her  the  leadership  of  Italy. 

The  year  338   B.C.,  in  which  this  important  event  took 
place,  is  a  date  to  be  well  remembered,  for  it  also  witnessed 
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517.  The  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  cities  at  the  hands  of  Philip  of 
of  Greek!  Macedon  (§  685),  In  the  same  year,  therefore,  both  ti»e 
d"'"dMr""ih    f''^**''s  and  the  Latins  saw  themsdves  conquered  and  falliag 

>e  ytar  undcT  the  leadership  of  a  single  state —  the  Greeks  under  that 
of  Macedonia,  the  Latins  under  that  of  Rome.  But  in  Greece 
that  leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  one  man  who  might  and 
did  pensh ;  while  in  Italy  the  leadership  of  the  Latins  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  whole  body  of  wise  leaders,  the  Roman  Senate. 
In  Mxty-five  years  they  were  now  to  gain  the  leadership  of 
all  Italy  (see  maps  II,  III,  and  IV,  p.  516). 

518.  The  Meantime  another  formidable  foe,  a  group  of  Italic  tribes 
^m7  and  Called  the  Samnites,  had  been  gaining  possession  of  the  moun- 
oThMuii^    tains  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  Italian  peninsula  inland 

from  Rome.  They  had  gained  some  dvilization  from  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  South,  and  they  were  able  to  muster  a 
large  army  of  hardy  peasants,  very  dangerous  in  war.  But 
they  lacked  the  steadying  and  continuous  leadership  of  a  gov- 
erning dty  like  Rome.  Some  of  them  drifted  down  into  the 
plains  of  Campania  (see  map,  p,  484),  where  they  captured 
Capua,  one  of  the  southern  outposts  of  the  Etruscans.  Within 
forty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites  were 
in  hostile  collision  with  Rome.  By  335  b.c.  a  fierce  war  broke 
out,  which  lasted  with  interruptions  for  a  generatk>n.  The 
Romans  lost  several  battles,  and  in  one  case  were  subjected 
by  the  Samnites  to  the  ordeal  of  marching  "  under  the  yoke," 
a  humiliation  which  the  Romans  never  forgot' 

519.  The  But  the  resources  of  the  Roman  Senate  were  not  confined 
\v™'(ji;_     to  fighting.   They  gained  lands  and  established  Roman  cokmies 
Siebait'e""'    ""^  ''^  ^^*  **^  ^'^  Apennines  and  in  the  plain  of  Campania. 
of  Scntinum     From  these  new  possessions  they  were  able  to  attack  the  Sam- 
nites from  both  sides  of  the  mountains  (see  map  II,  p.  516).  TTie 
Samnites  attempted  a  combination  of  Rome's  enemies  against 
her.    They  succeeded  in  shifting  their  army  northward  and 
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joining  forces  with  both  the  Etruscans  and  the  Gauls.  AU  cen- 
tral and  much  of  nonhem  Italy  was  now  involved  in  the  war. 
In  the  mountains  midway  between  the  upper  Tiber  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Italy  the  Roman  anny  met  and  crushed  the 
combined  forces  of  the  allies  in  a  terrible  battle  at  Sentinum 
(295  B.C.)-  This  battle  decided  the  future  of  Italy  for  over 
two  thousand  years.  It  not  only  gave  the  Romans  possession 
of  central  Italy,  but  it  made  them  the  leading  power  in  the 
whole  peninsula  (see  map  III,  p.  516). 

Henceforth  the  Etruscans  were  unable^ to  maintain  them-  Bm.  Rome 
selves  as  a  leading  power.    One  by  otie  their  dties  were  taken  of  otid^" 
by  the  Romans,  or  diey  entered  into  alliance  with  Rome.  The  ^^"^"Sj^ 
Gallic  barbarians  were  beaten  off,  and  the  stream  of  Gallic  in-  Amui  Kiver 
vasion  which  was  thus  forced  back  in  northern  Italy  by  Rome  dDnm 
flowed  over  eastward  and  southward  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
as  we  have  seen  (S  721).  The  setded  Gauls,  however,  continued 
to  hold  the  Po  valley,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
conquests  was  along  the  Amus  River,  south  of  the  Apennines. 
Southward  the  resistance  of  the  Samnites  was  easily  oiished 
within  five  years  after  the  batde  at  Sentinum.   They  and  the 
other  leading  peoples  of  southern  Italy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Greeks  there,  were  forced  to  enter  the  Roman  alliance. 
The  Romans  were  supreme  from  the  Amus  to  the  Greek  cities 
of  southern  Ita^  (see  map  III,  p.  516). 

The  great  rivals  in  the  Western  world  were  now  the  Romans,  811.  En- 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Carthaginians.   As  for  the  home  cities  of  the  wetiem 
the  Greeks,  they  were  imder  the  successors  of  Alexander,  fight-  u^'^JL^, 
ing  among  themselves  for  possession  of  the  fragments  of  his  Ro>i>« 
empire  (Chap.  XX),  while  Rome  was  gaining  the  leaders!)^ 
of  Itafy.    As  for  the  western  Greek  colonies  (§S  440-441)  four 
centuries  of  conflict  among  themselves  had  left  them  still  a 
disunited  group  of  dties  fringing  southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 
They  had  long  been  fighting  with  the  Italic  tribes  and  other 
peoples  of  southern  Italy,  and  a  number  of  the  Greek  dties 
of   the   region  had  fallen.     The   survivors,   alarmed   at  the 
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threatening  expansion  of  Roman  power,  now  made  another 
endeavor  to  unite,  and  called  in  help  from  the  outside. 

The  leading  dty  of  the  Greeks  in  southern  Italy  was  Taren-  sn.  Prnhut 
turn.   Unable  to  secure  effective  aid  from  the  now  declining  MdE^hn 

home  dties  of  Greece,  the  men  of  Tarentum  sent  an  appeal  "'  fo™""* 

'  r  r         an  empire  of 

to  Pyrrhus,  the  vigorous  and  able  king  of  E^iirus,  jiut  across  *>><  wcMern 
from  the  heel  of  Italy.  Pyrrhus  fully  understood  the  highly 
devek>ped  art  of  war  as  it  had  grown  up  with  ^laniinondas 
(5  638)  and  Philip  of  Macedon  (§  681).  Beades  Thessalian 
horsemen,  the  best  cavaliy  in  the  world,  he  had  secured  from 
the  Orient  a  formidable  innovation  in  the  form  of  fighting 
elephants.  With  an  army  of  well-trained  Greek  infantry  of 
the  phalanx  besides,  and  his  well-known  talent  as  a  soldier, 
Pyniius  was  a  h^hly  dangerous  foe.  His  purpose  was  to 
form  a  great  nation  of  the  western  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
Such  a  nation  would  have  proved  a  fomiidable  rival  of  both 
Rome  and  Carthage. 

On   tiie   arrival  of   Pyrrhus   he   completely  defeated   the  a^  The  mi 
Romans  at  Heraclea  in  380  B.C.,  and  in  the  following  year  (iSo-^^^'" 
they  were  routed  again.    Pyrrhus  proceeded  in  triumph  to  r'^J^'*' 
Sicily,  where  he  gained  the  whole  island  except  the  Cartha-  ^''■"'' 
ginian  colony  on   the   outermost  western   end  (Lilybaeum),  (agoB.c.)uid 
which  he  could  not  capture  for  lack  of  a  fleet.    He  seemed  (,'!S'b.c,) 
about  to  succeed  in  his  effort  to  establish  a  powerful  western 
Greek   empire,  when   he   met  with  serious  difficulties.     The 
Carthaginians,  who  saw  a  dangerous  rival  rising  only  a  few 
hours'  sail  from  thdr  home  harbor,  sent  a  fleet  to  assist  the 
Romans  against  Pyniius.   When  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus 
arrived  at  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Roman  Senate  reso- 
lutely refused  to  make  peace  while  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  occu- 
pied Italian  soil.  At  the  same  dme  the  Greeks  disagreed  among 
themselves,  as  they  always  did  at  critical  times.   Pyrrhus  then 
withdrew  from  Sicily,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  inflict  a 
decisive  defeat  on  the  Romans,  he  returned  to  Epirus. 
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Si*.  RoDK  One  by  one  the  helpless  Greek  cities  now  surrendered  to  d>e 

of?^^re    Roman  anny,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  alliaiicc 
i.lSr™i(.  ""^^  **  Romans  (see  map  IV,  p.  516).    Thus  ended  all  hope 
inj  rivalry       of  a  great  Greek  nation  in  the  West,    In  two  centuries  and 
Rome  and  '   a  quarter  (500-275  B.C.)  the  tiny  republic  on  the  'Kber  had 
^"^^        gained  the  mastery  of  the  entire  Italian  peninsula  south  of  the 
Po  valley  (see  mt^  IV,  p.  5 1 6).  There  were  now  but  two  rivals 
in  the  western  Mediterranean  world — Rome  and  Carthage.  In 
foUowing  the  inevitable  struggle  of  these  two  for  the  masceiy 
of  the  western  Mediterranean  world  during  the  next  two  gen- 
erations, we  shall  be  watching  the  final  conflict  between  the 
western  wings  of  the  two  great  racial  lines,  the  Semitic  and 
the  Indo-European  (Fig.  1 1 2).    But  before  we  take  up  this 
struggle  we  must  learn  more  about  the  character  and  the  civiB- 
zation  of  the  great  Roman  power  which  thus  grew  up  in  Italy. 
These  men  who  won  the  supremacy  of  Italy  for  the  IhJlc 
republic  on  the  Tiber  were  the  first  generation  of  R<»nans 
about  whom  sufficient  information  has  survived  to  make  us 
well  acquainted  with  them. 

QUESTIONS 

Section  72.  Into  what  divi^ons  does  the  Mediterranean  faO? 
In  which  did  civilization  arise?  Why?  Describe  Italy.  Tell  about 
the  earliest  migrations  into  Italy  and  the  incoming  of  metal.  Whal 
Indo-European  tribes  came  into  Italy,  and  when?  Did  they  find 
civilization  there?  What  weapon  had  the  western  Meditenanctn 
peoples  devised?  What  three  rivals  of  the  Italic  tribes  came  in? 
Tell  about  their  coming.  What  did  the  Greeks  accomplish  againsi 
the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans?  Did  the  western  Greeks  unttt 
into  a  nation?    What  did  they  bring  into  Italy? 

Section  73.  Describe  Latium.  What  tribes  settled  dMR? 
What  town  first  led  them?  Where  was  the  market  of  the  Latins? 
Who  traded  there ?  Describe  the  place.  What  was  it  called?  Who 
seized  it  In  the  eighth  century  B.C.?  What  line  of  kings  atne? 
Describe  thdr  rule  and  civilization. 

Section  74.  Whencedld  the  Romans  gain  thdr  alphabet?  Wb*t 
other  Greek  influences  can  you  mention?  What  oriental  mode  of 
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Urination  did  the  Etmacans  and  the  Romans  practice?  What  can 
70U  say  of  the  reiigioua  ideas  of  the  Romans?  Who  succeeded  the 
Etnucan  kings  aa  rulers  of  Rome?  What  magistrates  did  the  people 
elect  for  their  own  protection?  What  great  council  arose?  Who 
bad  the  exclusive  right  to  serve  as  consuls  and  to  ut  in  the  Senate  ? 
Describe  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Who  had  the  power  to  make 
laws?  What  new  nobility  arose?  How  did  they  gain  control  of  the 
Senate?  How  did  the  Senate  gain  the  leadership  of  the  SUte?  What 
can  you  say  of  this  leadership? 

Section  75.  What  was  the  relation  between  Rome  and  the  Latin 
tribes  around  it?  What  was  happening  to  the  Etruscans  after 
500  B.C.?  Describe  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Tell 
about  the  coming  of  the  Gauls.  What  happened  to  the  Latin  League 
in  338  B.C.?  What  happened  in  Greece  the  same  year  ?  Who  were 
the  Samnites?  Tell  the  stoiy  of  the  Roman  struggle  with  them. 
What  battle  ended  it?  When?  Were  the  western  Greeks  able  to 
unite  against  Rome?  What  did  Tarentum  do?  Recount  the  war 
with  PytrbuB.  What  happened  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy  after  the  retire 
ment  c^  Pyrrhus?  How  long  had  it  taken  Rome  to  gain  the  leader- 
ahip  of  Italy  ? 

Nora.  The  Mil|Hece  below  ibowi  n*  tbe  prehUtoric  winion  of  the  wmem 
Hedhemneui  in  the  thirteenth  ceotniy  B.C  Notice  the  beevy  brodie  tmnU 
onied  with  point  ap.  They  are  limplir  elongated  Egyptian  daggen  (Fig.  13a 
•'■<'  f  77^)>  'I^  Kene  i*  engnved  on  the  mlU  of  Che  temple  of  Abu  Sbnbcl  in 
EgTpt  (Fig.  70),  built  by  Runiet  II,  in  wboae  mny  tboe  WeMernen  wera 
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tee  sdprsiiacy  of  the  romait  republic  ih  italy  ahd 
the  bivalet  with  casteagb 

Section  76.    Italy  under  the  Early  Roman 
Republic 

s^.  The  After  the  lesdership  of  Italy  had  been  gained  by  Rome,  there 

making'iulv    '"^^^  ^^'^  ^^'^  living  who  could  remember  the  Latin  war  (ended 
■  nation  ^^g  B.C.),  when  Rome  had  lost  even  the  surrounding  fields  of 

Uttle  Ladum.  Now,  sixty-five  years  later,  the  city  on  the  Tiber 
was  mistress  of  a//  Italy.  The  new  power  over  a  large  group 
of  cities  and  states,  thus  gained  within  a  single  lifetime,  was 
exercised  by  the  Roman  Senate  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
success.  Had  Rome  anntxed  all  the  conquered  lands,  and  en- 
deavored to  rule  them  from  Rome,  the  population  of  Italy 
would  have  been  dissatisfied,  and  constant  revolts  would  have 
followed.  How,  then,  was  Italy  to  become  a  nation,  controlled 
by  Rome  ? 
toe.  Self-  The  Romans  began  by  granting  the  defeated  dties  a  kind 

f^?o'Sf       of  citizenship.    It  entitled  them  to  all  the  protection  of  the 
made'iiiiei      Ro^aw  State  In  carrying  on  commerce  and  budness,  to  all 

Note.  The  above  headpiece  repretents  the  beautiful  alooe  laitophapo  <»* 
one  o/the  early  Scipita,  found  in  the  family  tomb  on  the  Appian  Waj  (Fig- "71- 
It  ii  adorned  with  detaila  of  Gieek  architecture,  which  clearly  ahow  thu  ii  wa 
done  by  a  Greek  artiat  (§  831).  Veiaea  in  eariy  Ladn,  on  the  aide  of  ^  »■»■ 
■in  praiMi  of  the  deputed  Scipio. 
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the  rights  of  every  Roman  citizen  in  the  law  courts,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  social  privileges  like  that  of  intermarriage.  But 
this  citizenship  did  not  entitle  them  to  vote.  In  distant  com- 
munities, however,  no  one  felt  the  lack  of  this  privil^:e,  for  in 
order  to  vote  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Rome.  Cities  and  com- 
munities controlled  by  Rome  in  this  way  were  called  "  allies." 
The  protection  of  the  powerful  Roman  State  in  carrying  on 
business  and  commerce  was  of  itself  a  very  valuable  advan- 
tage to  the  allies.  Th^  were  therefore  willing  to  place  thdr 
troops  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Rome,  and  also  all  their  deal- 
ings with  foreign  peoples;  for  they  still  had  full  control  of  their 
own  local  internal  affairs,  except  those  of  the  army.  In  all  this 
Rome  wisely  granted  the  different  dties  vety  different  rights, 
and  laid  upon  them  highly  varied  restrictions.  Thus  no  two 
dries  were  likely  to  feel  the  same  grievances  or  make  common 
cause  against  Roman  rule  of  Italy. 

Rome  had,  however,  gradually  annexed  a  good  deal  of  terri-  837-, Com- 
toiy  to  pay  her  war  expenses  and  to  suppfy  her  increasing  num-  enjoying  fuU 
bers  of  citizens  with  land.    Her  own  full  citizens  thus  occupied  ^hip"*" 
about  one  sixth  of  the  territory  of  Italy.    It  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  region  between  the  Apennine  Mountaii;s  and  the  sea,  from 
Caere  on  the  north  to  Capua  and  Cumx  on  the  south  (see 
map,  p.  454).    It  likewise  mcluded  some  Important  areas  in 
the  Apennines  and  on  the  Adriatic  coast    It  was  furthermore 
Rome's  polity  to  sprinkle  Roman  colonies  through  the  territory 
of  the  allies.   All  Italy  was  thus  more  or  less  dotted  with  com- 
munities of  Roman  citizens.    By  these  wise  measures  Rome 
gained  and  kept  control  of  Italy. 

Rome  thus  brought  into  a  kind  of  uni^  what  we  may  j»>-  &>8.  Lack 
graphicaily  call  Italy ;  but  an  examination  of  its  population  will  uciiy  bUuiy- 
readily  show  us  how  far  Italy  really  was  from  being  a  nation,  ^^^^^ 
even  though  controlled  by  Rome.    Besides  the  Gauls,  whose 
teiTitory  in  the  Po  valley  had  not  yet  been  taken  over  by  the 
Romans,  were  the  conquered  Etruscans,  who  occupied  a  large 
part  of  northern  Italy.   In  the  central  region  were  the  Latins 
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and  the  other  Italic  tribes.  Hiese  bribes  all  spoke  related  dia- 
lects, which  were,  however,  so  different  that  no  one  tribe  could 
understand  any  of  the  others.  Finally,  in  the  South  were  the 
Greek  cities.  There  was  therefore  no  common  language  in 
Italy,  even  among  the  Indo-Europeans,  and  this  created  a  situ- 
ation very  different  from  that  in  Greece. 
Sap.  Luk  Neither  did  the  peoples  of  Italy  possess  any  common  literary 

imityiniuiy:  inheritance  such  as  the  Greeks  had  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
S»diti™°°  Nothing  in  their  histoiy,  like  the  Trojan  War  in  that  of  the 
Greeks  (S411),  had  ever  given  them  common  traditions. 
Roman  oiganization  had  created  a  kind  of  United  States  of 
Italy,  which  might  after  a  long  time  slowfy  mei^  into  a  nation. 
Meantime  these  peoples,  of  course,  had  no  feeling  of  patriotism 
bmard  Rome.  Speaking  different  languages,  so  that  th^  did 
not  understand  one  another  when  they  met,  they  long  remained 
quite  distinct 
830.  itaij  In  language  the  future  nadon  was  to  be  Latin,  the  tongue 

^linhT*       '•f  **^^  ruling  city ;  geographically  it  comprised  Italy ;  politicalty 
y***|'i  it  was  Roman.'   When  we  consider  Rome  from  the  point  of 

dviiioHion  view  of  HvUisaHon,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  add  a  fourth 
name.  For  as  time  went  on,  Italy  was  to  become  in  civilization 
more  and  more  Greek,  The  Greek  cities  extended  as  far  north 
as  the  plains  of  Campania,  where  Rome  had  early  taken  Capua, 
in  size  the  second  city  of  Italy.  In  the  days  of  the  war  nilh 
Pyrrhus  and  after,  the  Roman  soldiers  had  beheld  with  wonder 
and  admiration  the  beautiful  Greek  temples  in  such  cities  as 
Piestum  (Fig.  219)  and  Tarentum.  Here  for  the  first  time  they 
saw  also  fine  theaters,  and  they  must  have  attended  Greek  plaj's, 
of  which  they  understood  little  or  nothing.  But  the  races  and 
athletic  games  in  the  handsome  stadium  of  such  a  Greek  dty 
required  no  interpretation  in  order  to  be  understood  by  the 
sturdy  Roman  soldiers. 

1  Compare  the  lirnilar  »pp1icadon  of  Uiree  n*mei  to  our  own  couBUT.  Fotki- 
cally  are  are  the  United  States,  geognphically  we  are  commonly  called  Aocric^ 
while  our  language  it  English. 
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In  southern  Italy  the  Romans  had  taken  possession  of  the  ^.  Eui; 
western  fringe  of  tiie  great  Hellenistic  world,  whose  wonderful  crert  in  Md 
civilization  we  have  already  studied  (Chap.  XXI).  The  Romans  j^'^'* 
at  once  felt  the  superiority  of  this  new  world  of  cultivated  life, 
which  they  had  entered  in  southern  Italy.   When  a  highborn 
Roman  family  like  that  of  the  Sdpios  wished  to  have  carved  a 
beautiful  sarcophagus  (stone  coffin)  for  their  father,  they  em- 
pl<yed  a  Greek  sculptor  from  the  South  (headpiece,  p.  520).  At 
the    same    time 
the  temples   of 
Rome  b^;an  to 
be  laid  out  on 

plan,  iOce  those 

of   the   Greeks, 

and  no  longer  on 

a  square  ground  ^'°-  '3J.   A  Rohak  Dekakius  of  Silver 

plan    like    those  After  the  capture  of  the  Greek  cities  of  aouthent 

rf.l._  17, Italy,  the   Romani  beiran  the   coinare  of  silver 

Ae  Etruscans.  ^^  J;^  ^  ,^^^  ^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  inc.v.nie-t 

AsRonan  power     „  (K^.  ^33,  B)  was  no  longer  necessary  for  large 

expands  we  shall      payments,  and  it  was  thereafter  reduced  in  size 

nee  Urn  conquest     "  °"  "*■  ^»";  "^  *"  'T^  ?""  ""  ^ 
^  tranaacuoDs.    On  the  value  of  this  com  see  1 83a 

of  the  Romans 

by   Greek  civilization   making  greater  and  greater  progress. 

It  was  as  yet  chiefly  in  commerce  and  in  business  that  Greek  ftp.  Greek 

influences  were  evident    Greek  merchants  from  the  Southern  comMre*"" 

dties  now  enjoyed    Roman  protection  when  they  traded   in  S'*>^^* 

Rome.  Greek  silver  money  appeared  in  greater  quantities  after  Rome;  rise 

the  capture  of  the  Greek  dties.    Copper  coins  were  no  longer  cIbm 

sufficient  for  Roman  business,  and  not  long  after  the  faU  of 

Tarentum,  in  368  b.c.  (§  824),  Rome  issued  her  first  silver  coin 

(y^-  '3S)-    Jos'  ^  Athens  had  once  done  (§  460),  so  Rome 

now  b^;an  to  feel  the  influence  of  money,  and  a  moneyed  dass, 

largely  merchants,  arose.   They  were  not  manufacturers,  as  at 

Athens,  and  Rome  never  became  a  great  industrial  center. 
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Section  j^.  Rome  and  Carthage  as 
Commercial  Rivals 
The  old  policy  of  agriatltural  expan^on  (§  814)  had  dovrly 
brought  Rome  the  leadership  loithin  Italy.  A  new  policy  <^ 
commercial  expansion  was  to  bring  her  into  conflict  with  the 
Mediterranean  world  outside  of  Italy.  The  farmers  had  locked 
no  farther  than  the  shores  of  Italy,  but  the  transactions  of  the 
Roman  merchants  reached  out  beyond  those  shores.  Roman 
ships  issuing  from  the  Tiber  entered  a  triangular  inclosure  of 
the  Mediterranean,  called  the  Etruscan  Sea.  The  ^des  of  (he 
triangle  were  formed  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia  on  the  west  and 
Italy  on  the  east,  while  on  the  south  the  bottom  of  the  triangle 
was  formed  by  Sicily  and  the  Carthaginian  coast  of  Africa.  A 
glance  at  the  map  (I,  p.  553)  shows  us  how  Rome  and  Carthage 
faced  each  other  across  this  triangular  sea,  where  both  wore 
now  carrying  on  extensive  business. 
,  Eiriy  It  was  indeed  a  dangerous  rival  whidi  now  confronted  Rome 

the  Etruscan  Sea.  In  the  veins  of  the  Carthaginians 
S^fhTfoS-  flowed  the  blood  of  those  hardy  desert  mariners  of  Arabia,  the 
Semitic  caravaneers  (§  137)  who  had  made  the  market  places 
1  the  center  of  ancient  Eastern  trade  two  thousand 
years  before  Rome  ever  owned  a  ship.  The  fleets  of  their 
Phoenician  ancestors  had  coursed  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
days  when  the  Stone  Age  barbarians  of  Italy  were  eagei^ 
looking  for  the  merchant  of  the  East  and  his  metal  implements 
(§  328).  While  Rome  was  an  obscure  trading  vill^e  on  the 
Tiber,  and  before  the  Greeks  ever  entered  these  waters,  the 
Phcenician  merchants,  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  western 
Mediterranean,  had  perceived  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
commanding  projection  where  the  African  coast  thrusts  out 
toward  Sicily.  Here,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  region  no* 
called  Tunis,  they  had  planted  the  dty  which  had  become  the 
commercial  queen  of  the  western  Mediterranean  and  the  moS 
powerful  rival  of  Rome  (map  I,  p.  552). 
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This  advantageous  »tuation  gave  Carthage  uniivaled  com-  4^  Ciid» 
merdal  opportunities.    Gradually,  as  her  trade  carried  her  in  ^j^^^nti 
both  directions,  she  had  gained   the  coast  on  both  sides —  gi^T'"'' 
eastward  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek  city  of  Cyrene,  and 
westward  to  the  Atlantic   Her  merchants  absorbed  southern 
Spain,  with  its  profitable  silver  mines,  and  they  gained  control 
of  the  import  of  British  tin  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
Outside  of  this  strait  their  setdements  extended  northward 
along  the  coast  of  Spain  and  southward  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  edge  of  the  Sahara.   In  this  direction 
Hanno,  one  of  their  fearless  captains,  explored  the  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  as  Guinea  (§  747,  and  map  I,  p.  551). 

It  was  only  the  incoming  of  the  Greeks  (S§  440-441)  which  836.  C«rth»- 
had  prevented  the  Carthaginians  from  taking  possession  of  the  ^l^^!^^*^ 
Mediterranean  islands  upon  which  their  splendid  harbor  looked  JJ^JJ^JI^''* 
out   They  usually  held  a  large  part  of  Sicily,  the  west  end  of  MuuU 
which  was  almost  visible  from  the  housetops  of  Carthage. 
Iliey  planted  their  colonies  in  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Cornea,  and  they  had  ports  In  the  Balearic  Islands,  between 
Sardinia  and  Spain.    They  closed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  ports  of  the  islands  to  ships  from  all  other  cities.   Foreign 
dups  intruding  in  these  waters  were  promptly  rammed  and 
sunk  by  Carthaginian  warships. 

Unlike  Rome,  the  military  [>ower  of  Carthage,  supported  by  8317.  Lick 
the  profits  from  trade,  was  built  up  entirely  on  a  basis  of  money,  loidien  w 
with  which,  as  long  as  she  prospered,  she  could  support  a  large  ^(jnwi'^ii 
mercenary  army.    She  had  no  farmers  cultivating  their  own  pro«periiy 
land,  from  whom  she  could  draw  an  army  of  dtizen-soldiers  as  ccnuy  umy 
fiid  Rome.    The  rich  and  fertile  r^ion  of  Tunis  just  south  of 
Carthage  had  Indeed  been  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  from  its 
native  owners.  Here  the  merchant  princes  of  the  city  developed 
large  and  beautiful  estates,  worked  by  staves ;  but  such  lands, 
supporting  no  smaD  farmers,  furnished  no  troops  for  the  army. 

Thb  was  a  serious  weakness  in  the  organization  of  the  Car-  «^.  Canh» 
thaginian  state.  The  rulers  of  the  dty  never  trusted  the  army,  '™" 
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made  up  as  it  was  of  foreigners,  and  diey  always  fdt  socoe  dis- 
trust even  toward  their  own  generals,  although  they  were,  (rf 
course,  bom  Carthaginians.  The  fear  lest  the  generals  should 
endeavor  to  make  themselves  kings  of  Carthage  caused  mudi 
friction  between  the  government  and  the  Carthaginian  casst- 
manders,  and  was  frequently  a  cause  of  weakness  to  the  nation. 
Although  there  were  two  elective  magistrates  called  Judges 
at  the  head  of  the  State,  Carthage  was  really  governed  by  a 
group  of  merchant  nobles,  a  wealthy  aristocracy  whose  mem- 
bers formed  a  Council  in  complete  control  They  were  what 
the  Greeks  called  an  oligarchy  (§  618);  but  they  were  energ^ic 
and  statesmanlike  rulers.  Centuries  of  shrewd  guidance  on  their 
part  made  Carthage  a  great  state,  far  exceeding  in  power  any 
of  the  Greek  states  that  ever  arose,  not  excluding  Athens. 

But  Carthage  remained  in  civilization  an  oriental  power. 
Wherever  her  works  of  art  are  dug  up  to-day,  they  show  all 
the  earlier  limitations  of  oriental  art,  and  seem  to  have  been 
little  influenced  by  the  Greeks.  Only  in  Sicily  did  Carthaginian 
merchants  yield  to  Greek  influence,  take  up  coinage,  and  issue 
silver  money.  In  Carthage  herself  they  retained  the  old  oriental 
commercial  use  of  bars  of  predous  metal  (5  189).  As  her  busi- 
ness grew,  however,  her  merchants  found  it  necessary  to  have 
some  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  and  they  issued  leatheiu 
money,  the  earliest  predecessor  of  paper  money,  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  the  State,  guaranteeing  its  value.  In  literature  their 
great  ex[Jorer  Hanno  (S  835)  wrote  an  account  of  his  explo- 
ration of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa ;  and  Mago,  one  of  their 
statesmen,  who  organized  and  developed  the  great  farming  dis- 
trict of  Tunis,  wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  which  the  Roman 
Senate  had  translated  bto  Latin.  It  became  the  Standard  book 
on  agriculture  in  Italy. 
r  In  matters  of  household  equipment  and  city  building  the 
Carthaginians  were  quite  the  equals  of  the  Greeks.  The  dqr 
of  Carthage  itself  was  large  and  splendid  (Fig.  239).  It  was  in 
area  three  times  as  large  as  Rome.    Behind  wide  dodcs  and 
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extensive  piers  of  masonry,  teeming  with  ships  and  merdian- 
dise,  the  dty  spread  far  inland,  with  spadous  markets  and  busy 
manufacturing  quarters  humming  with  industty.  Beyond  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  craftsmen  and  artisans  rose  the  stately 
houses  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  with  rich  and  sumptuous  trop- 
ical gardens.  Around  the  whole  swept  imposing  walls  and 
massive  fortifications,  inclosing  the  entire  city  and  making  its 
capture  almost  an  impossibility.  Behind  the  great  dty,  outside 
the  walls,  stretched  a  wide  expanse  of  waving  palm  groves  and 
tropical  plantations,  dotted  with  the  luxurious  country  houses 
of  the  splendid  commercial  bids  of  Carthage,  who  were  to  lead 
the  coming  stnig^  with  Rome. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  Latin  war  (ended  338  B.C.),  or  a  841.  Esrly 
little  before,  when  the  Roman  merchants  were  still  dsing  a  ^t^'Sd 
small  busmess,  they  had  been  willing  that  the  Senate  should  ^e  ^""ng 
niake  a  treaty  with  Carthage,  drawing  lines  which  the  ^ps  of  between 
neither  side  should  cross.   Indeed,  about  the  middle  of  the  Sam-  i^dRome 
nite  Wars  the  Roman  Senate  had  made  a  second  treaty  with 
Carthage  (306  b.c),  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  no  Roman 
ships  would  enter  the  harbors  of  Sidly  and  no  Carthaginian 
ships  should  trade  in  the  ports  of  Italy.   The  capture  of  the 
Greek  dties  of  Italy  by  the  Romans  had  left  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  to  faoe  the  power  of  Carthage  entirely  akrne.   In  times 
past  they  had  done  this  with  great  success  (S  780),  but  now, 
unable  to  unite  against  Carthage,  they  were  slowly  yielding, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  steadily  pushing  eastward  and  ab- 
sorbing Sicily.  The  merdiants  of  Italy  looked  over  at  the  busy 
harbors  of  Sicily,  where  so  much  profitable  trade  was  going 
on,   and   it  filled  them  with  growing   impatience  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  do  busmess  there.   With  increa^g  vex- 
ation  they  realized  that  Rome  had  gained  the  supremacy  of 
Italy  and  pushed  her  frontiers  to  the  southernmost  tip  of 
the  peninsula,  only  to  look  across  and  find  that  the  merchant 
princes  of  Carthage  had  made  the  western  Mediterranean  a 
Carthaginian  sea. 
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sp.  Danf^        Indeed,  Carthage  was  gaining  a  position  whidi  mig^t  cot  off 
^thn^     Rome  from  communication  with  even  her  own  ports  on  the 
SHeSirait"'    Adriatic  side  of  Italy.   To  reach  them,  Roman  ships  must  pass 
of  MeniDs      through  the  Strait  of  Messina  between  Italy  and  Sicily.   The 
advance  of  Carthage  in  Sidiy  might  enable  her  at  any  time  to 
seize  the  Sicilian  dty  of  Messina  and  close  this  strait  to  Roman 
ships.    We  can  understand  the  dread  with  which  Italian  mer- 
chants looked  southward,  thinking  of  the  day  when  Cartiia- 
ginian  warships  in  the  harbor  at  Messina  would  stop  all  traffic 
between  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and  the  Adriatic. 

543.  War  The  Roman  Senate  without  doubt  shared  these  apprdm- 
die  i^muu    sons.   Many  a  Roman  senator  must  have  asked  himself  &e 

question,  What  would  be  Rome's  chances  of  success  in  a 
struggle  with  the  mighty  North-African  commercial  empire? 
Rome  had  little  or  no  navy.  The  Roman  aimy  had  been 
barely  able  to  maintain  itself  against  a  modem  HeDenistii: 
commander  like  Pyrrhus.  The  ancient  regulation  drawing  dv 
soldiers  only  from  among  the  owners  of  land  had  formeity 
Kmited  the  size  of  the  army,  but  it  was  greatly  increased  in  size 
by  the  admission  of  the  new  class  of  men  having  proper^  in 
money  (§  832).  The  introduction  of  pay  for  citizens  m  the  amiy 
had  also  increased  the  possible  length  of  military  service  amoi^ 
a  people  still  chiefly  made  up  of  farmers  obliged  to  return  hmne 
to  plow,  sow,  and  reap.  The  Romans  could  thus  put  a  citizoi 
army  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Besides 
the  troops  made  up  of  Roman  citizens,  the  principle  was  adt^ed 
of  having  each  army  include  also  about  an  equal  number  of 
troops  drawn  from  the  allies.  This  plan,  therefore,  dotAW 
the  number  of  available  troops.  The  Roman  army  conse- 
quently far  exceeded  in  size  any  army  ever  oi^anizcd  in  the 
Mediterranean  world. 

544.  Roman  In  arms  and  taaics  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  make 
menu'in  somc  improvements  in  the  Hellenistic  art  of  war  (S  681). 
^sand        -phe  spear  was  now  employed  by  the  Romans  only  as  the 

battle  opened,  when  it  was  huried  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
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at  short  range.  After  this  the  battle 
was  fought  by  the  Romans  with 
short  swords,  which  were  much 
more  easily  handled  at  close  quar- 
ters than  long  spears  (Fig.  236). 
At  the  same  time  the  Romans  had 
likewise  improved  the  phalanx, 
which  we  remember  had  thus  far 
been  a  massive  unit,  possessing  as 
a  whole  no  flexibility  (§  637).  It 
had  no  joints.  The  Romans  gave 
it  joints  and  flexibility  by  cutting 
it  up  in  both  directions ;  that  is, 
lengthwise  and  crosswise. 

They  divided  the  phalanx  length-  1 

wise  into  three  divisions,  one  form-  1 

ing  the  front,  one  the  middle,  and  | 

one  the  rear  (Fig.  237).  Each  divi-  ' 

sion  was  about  six  men  deep,  and 
there  was  only  a  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  divisions.  The  front  divi- 
sion was  made  up  of  the  young  and 
vigorous  troops,  while  the  older  men 
■were  placed  in  the  other  two  divi- 
sions. If  the  steady  old  troops  be- 
hind saw  that  a  gap  was  being 
made  in  the  front  division,  it  was 
the  business  of  the  second  division 
to  advance  at  once  and  All  the 
gap.  This  made  it  necessary  to 
cut  up  the  divi^ons  crosswise,  into 
short  sections,  so  that  a  section 
could  advance  without  carrying  the 
whole  division  forward.  Such  a 
of  a  division  had  a  front 


The  figure  of  the  soldier  is 
carved  upon  a  tombstone, 
erected  in  his  memory  by 
his  brother.  His  oRensive 
weapons  are  his  spear  (/lYum), 
which  he  holds  in  his  extended 
light  hand  with  point  upward, 
and  his  heavy  short  sword 
\gladiu5),  which  he  wears 
girded  high  on  his  right  side 
(see  §  844).  As  defensive 
equipment  he  has  a  helmet, 
a  leathern  corselet  stopping 
midway  belween  the  waist  and 
knees,  and  a  shield  {icaluir) 
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about  twenty  men  bng,  and  being,  as  we  have  said,  six  men 
deep,  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  each  section 
of  a  division.  These  sections  were  called  maniple.  Each 
maniple  in  advancing  to  fill  a  gap  before  it  was  like  a  foot- 
ball "  back  "  when  he  springs  forward  to  stop  a  gap  in  tbe 
line  before  him.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  thus  far 
all  three  divisions  of  the  phalanx  were  invariably  kept  to- 
gether ;  they  were  imeparabU.    The  middle  and  rear  divisions 


Bear 
imrfi.rKw.rf~, ., .. ,. ,.—    ,. 

■Vn^  nf.~fj^..  ,.       — ., .. ,. ,, 1.     ,        ..  -.r; .. , 
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Fig.  237.   Plan  of  a  Roman  Threefold  Line  of  Battle  wrtH 

Detail  of  a  Single  Maniple  above  it 

Here  we  see  the  once  solid  and  indiviiible  phalanx  of  the  Greek* 
broken  up  into  three  divisions  lengthwise  (lower  diagram),  —  a  frooi^ 
middle,  and  rear  division, — and  likewise  cut  up  crosswise  into  short  aec- 
tions  (maniples).  In  the  front  and  middle  divisions  these  maniples  were 
■iz  men  deep  and  twenty  men  long  (see  upper  diagram)  and  half  as  long 
in  the  rear  division.  These  sections  (maniples)  were  so  placed  that  the 
openings  between  them  did  not  coincide,  but  (he  maniples  of  the  middle 
division  covered  the  openings,  or  joints,  in  the  front  division  (f  S45) 

were  always  only  supports  of  the  front  division  immediai^y  be- 
fore them.  It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  the  Romans  to  shift  the 
middle  or  rear  division,  as  football  backs  are  shifted,  to  fight  fac- 
ii^  in  another  direction,  or  to  post  them  in  another  part  of  the 
field,  leaving  the  first  division  to  fight  unsupported  (Fig,  337), 
When  a  great  Roman,  during  the  struggle  with  Carthage,  discov^ 
ered  the  pos»bility  of  thus  shifting  the  middle  and  rear  divisions 
(S  874),  3  i^^v  chapter  in  the  art  of  war  began. 

For  purposes  of  mustering  and  feeding  an  army,  the  RcHitans 
divided  it  into  lai^r  bodies,  called  legions,  each  containing 
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asualty  forty-live  hundred  men,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  t^.  Legiooi 
cavalry,  twelve  hundred  were  l^ht-aimed  troops,  while  the  Sim^ 
three  thousand  forming  the  body  of  the  legion  were  the  heavy- 
armed  men  making  up  the  three  divi^ns  just  described.  Eadi 
maniple  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  was  divided  into  two 
centuries  of  sixty  men  each,  for  a  "  century "  soon  ceased 
always  to  contain  a  hundred  men.  Each  century  had  a  com- 
mander called  a  centurion.  A  centurion  and  his  century 
roughly  corresponded  to  our  captain  and  his  company. 

Notwithstanding  these  improvements,  the  Romans  did  not  847-  Lack  of 
at  first  see  the  importance  of  a  commander  in  chief  of  long  ^mn^ding 
expterience  —  a  man  who  made  warfare  his  calling  and  had  B™"*** 
become  a  professional  military  leader  like  the  Hellenistic  com- 
manders (§  630).  Hence  the  Romans  intrusted  their  armies 
without  hesitation  to  the  command  of  their  consuls,  who  as 
presidents  of  the  republic  had  often  never  had  any  experience 
in  military  leadership.  Moreover,  the  consuls  might  be  leading 
their  troops  just  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  find  themselves 
deprived  of  command  by  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office. 
In  the  Samnite  Wars  this  difficulty  had  shown  the  Rc»nans  the 
necessity  of  extending  a  consul's  military  power  under  such 
circumstances.  When  this  was  done  he  was  called  a  proconsul 
But  the  Romans  were  still  without  professional  generals  like 
Xenophon  (§  630).  At  the  same  time  the  introduction  of  pay 
for  officers  and  soldiers  had  made  extended  service  possible, 
and  an  experienced  body  of  lower  officers  such  as  the  centu- 
rions had  grown  up. 

In  mibtaiy  discipline  the  Romans  surpassed  all  other  peoples  SfS.  Romu 
of  ancient  times;  for  even  among  the  Greek  troops  there  was  ^%^it,T&. 
great  lack  of  discipline.    We  hear  of  a  Roman  father  who  fi=<'™np 
ordered  his  son  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  army, 
because  the  young  man  had,  in  disobedience  of  orders,  accepted 
single  combat  vrith  an  enemy  and  slain  him.  Even  an  ex-consul, 
having  won  a  victory  after  receiving  orders  from  the  Dictator 
not  to  give  batde,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Dictator  as 
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die  legal  consequence  of  disobedience  to  a  superior.  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  saved  by  his  infln- 
ential  friends.  In  accordance  with  the  strict  system  maintained 
in  all  their  operations  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  a  Romn 
anny  when  it  halted  to  construct  a  square  fortified  camp,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ridge  of  earth  bearing  a  stockade  of  wooden  posts 
driven  into  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  This  camp  was  a  descendant 
of  the  old  prehistoric  pile  village  of  northern  Italy  (Fig.  335)- 

QDEsnnrs 

Section  76.  How  much  time  elapsed  from  the  final  subjecikii 
of  Latium  to  Roman  leadership  of  all  Italy?  How  did  Rome  govem 
the  defeated  ddes  of  Italy?  How  much  Italian  territory  was  ocvo- 
pied  by  Roman  dtiiens?  Where  was  it?  Where  did  Rome  place 
her  colonies?  Was  Italy  a  unified  nation?  Why  not?  Mention  the 
races  and  languages  of  Italy.  What  was  the  future  language  to  be? 
Mention  some  early  influences  of  Greek  art  and  architecture  in  Italy; 
of  Greek  business  methods  in  Italy.  What  financial  changes  took 
place  at  Rome  as  a  result? 

Section  77.  Had  agriculture  carried  the  Romans  outsde  of 
Italy?  Was  commerce  now  to  do  so?  Into  what  triangular  sea  doa 
the  Tiber  flow?  What  great  commercial  rival  of  Rome  lay  on  the 
same  sea?  Who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Carthaginians?  Whil 
had  they  achieved  in  business?  What  region  did  Carthage  cam- 
mercially  control?  }low  did  she  treat  shifts  of  other  peoples  inilui 
region?  Describe  the  military  organiiation  of  Carthage.  Had  sbc 
any  citizen-soldiers?  What  was  the  character  of  the  Carthagin^ 
State?  of  Carthaginian  civilization?  Describe  the  dty  and  surrcmiKf- 
ings.  What  was  happening  to  the  Greeks  of  Sidly?  In  whose 
hands  was  the  western  Mediterranean  commercially?  Describe  d>e 
danger  at  Messina. 

Tell  about  the  war  strength  of  the  Romans  by  land.  Describe 
their  improvement  of  the  phalanx.  What  was  the  purpose  of  tl*e 
legion?  How  large  was  it?  What  was  a  centurion  ?  Had  die  RwnMis 
any  commanding  generals  of  long  eiqwrience?  Did  they  have  my 
professional  soldiers?  What  can  you  say  about  the  disdptine  o< 
a  Roman  army?  What  (Kd  the  Romans  do  when  they  camped? 
Where  had  the  plan  of  the  Roman  camp  originated? 
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thb  bobun  cohqubst  of  the  wsstskh 

hbditebsakeait  world 

Section  78.    The  Struggle  with  Carthage:  the 
Sicilian  War,  or  First  Punic  War 

Whatever  might  be  the  risks  involved  in  a  struggle  with  B40.  Open- 
Carthage,  the  Romans  were  soon  convinced  that  it  could  not  siliHraWir 
be  avoided.   During  a  siege  of  Messina  at  the  hands  of  the  i^^^^^ 
Syracusans,  one  party  in  the  besieged  place  called  in  the  aid  Cmhig<y«t 
of  the  Romans,  while  another  party  appealed  to  Carthage.    (164  b.c.) 
The  result  was  that  a  Carthaginian  garrison  quickly  occupied 
the  citadel  of  Messina,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  then  in 
command  of  the  Strait  of  Messina.    The  Romans  had  long 
hesitated,  but  now  they  took  the  memorable  step,  and  a  Roman 
army,  responding  to  the  appeal  of  Messina,  left  the  soil  of 

KOTB.  The  nbove  fragment  of  >  woltpiunling  al  Pompeii  ahow*  ua  a  Roman 
mi^ip,  accmiogly  in  battle,  foe  the  wreck  of  another  waiafaip  ia  viaible  at  the 
left.  Notice  the  Iwa  ateering  oari  at  each  aide  of  the  item  — a  device  found  on 
Nik  (hipa  three  thouaand  yean  earlier  (Fig.  41).  The  rudder  had  not  yet  devel- 
oped from  theie  ateering  oira.  The  Romana  aacribcd  their  aucceaa,  in  apile  of 
ioeipcrience,  againat  the  Canhaginiina  to  a  new  boarding  grappLer,  vhich  they 
invented  and  called  ■  "  crow  "  (ccnvi).  It  cooaisted  of  a  heavy  upright  timber, 
which  waa  made  to  fall  over  with  (he  end  on  the  enemy^  iiU,  where  an  iron  hook 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  "crow"  grappled  and  held  the  oppodng  craft  until  the 
Ronuna  could  climb  over  into  it.  In  the  hand-t^-hand  fighting  which  followed, 
the  Rurdjr  Ronuu  more  than  iRide  iq>  for  their  inexperience  in  Beamanabip. 
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Italy  and  crossed  the  sea  for  the  first  time  in  Roroan  tustory 
The  struggle  with  Carthage  had  b^;un  (364  B.a). 
ftjo.  The  An  alliance  with  Syracuse  soon  gave  the  Romans  possession 

build  >  fleet  o^  eastern  Sicily,  but  they  were  long  unable  to  make  much 
progress  into  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  island. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  was  the  lack  of  a  strong  war  fleet 
The  Romans,  therefore,  adopting  a  naval  policy  like  that  of 
Themistodes  (§  506),  determined  to  build  a  fleet  The  Senate 
rapidly  pushed  (he  building  of  the  new  fleet,  and  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  war  it  put  to  sea  for  the  first  time.  It  numbered 
a  hundred  and  twenty  battleships,  of  which  a  full  hundred 
were  large,  powerful  vessels  with  five  banks  of  oars. 
8;^.  Roman  In  Spite  of  incxpcrienoe,  the  Roman  fleet  was  victorious  in 
dinneruio  two  successive  battles  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  looked  as  if 
the  war  would  be  quickly  over.  The  Senate,  however,  finding 
that  the  legions  made  little  progress  in  Sicily,  determined  to 
invade  Africa  and  strike  Carthage  at  home.  The  invasico)  was 
at  first  very  successful,  but  its  progress  was  unwisely  interfered 
with  by  the  Senate,  who  recalled  one  of  the  consuls  with  many 
of  the  troops.  The  result  was  that  the  remaining  consul,  with 
his  reduced  aimy,  was  disastrously  defeated.  Then  one  Roman 
fleet  after  another  was  destroyed  by  heavy  storms  at  sea,  and 
one  of  them  was  badly  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians.  Tlie 
Romans  thus  lost  their  newly  won  command  of  the  sea,  and 
were  long  unable  to  make  any  progress  in  the  war. 
85a.  Fnwl  Year  after  year  the  struggle  dragged  on,  while  HamilcBr 

o(  the  Barca,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  was  plundering  the  coasts 

J^™^,  of  Italy  with  his  fleet  The  treasury  at  Rome  was  empty, 
and  the  Romans  were  at  the  end  of  their  resources ;  but  by 
private  contributions  they  succeeded  in  building  another  fleet, 
which  put  to  sea  in  341  R.C.  with  two  hundred  batde^iips 
of  five  banks  of  oars.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  defeated 
and  broken  up  (241  ac),  and  as  a  result  the  Carthaginiana 
found  themselves  unable  to  send  reenforcouaits  acroa  dK 
sea  to  their  army  in  Sicily. 
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They  were  therefore  at  last  obliged  to  accept  hard  terms  of  853.  fact  at 
peace  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans.    The  Carthaginians  were  ^iSl^  w!S* 
to  give  up  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands  to  Rome,  and   ('l'»-c-) 
to  pay  the  Romans  as  war  damages  the  sum  of  thirty-two 
hundred  talents,  over  three  and  a  half  mOlitHi  dollars,  within 
ten  years.    Thus  in  241  b.c.,  after  more  than  twenty-three  years 
of  fighting,  the  first  period  of  the  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  ended  with  the  victory  of  Rome. 

The  struggle  had  been  carried  on  till  both  contestants  were  S54.  S<nne 
completely  exhausted.  Both  had  learned  much  in  the  art  of  ^!.„  w«t 
war,  and  Rome  for  the  first  time  had  become  a  sea  power. 
At  the  same  time  she  had  taken  a  step  which  forever  changed 
her  future  and  altered  her  destiny ;  for  the  first  time  she  held 
territory  outside  of  Italy,  and  from  this  step  she  was  never 
able  to  withdraw.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  action  of 
the  United  States  in  taking  Poito  Rico  and  the  Philippines; 
for  in  gaining  interests  and  responsibilities  across  the  sea,  a 
nation  is  at  once  thrown  into  conflict  with  other  powers  having 
similar  interests,  and  this  conflict  of  interests  never  reaches  an 
end,  but  leads  from  one  war  to  another. 


Section  79.    The  Hannibalic  War  (Second  Punic 
War)  and  the  Destruction  of  Carthage 

Both  the  rivals  now  devoted  themselves  to  increasing  their  855.  Ronum 
strength,  nor  did  Rome  hesitate  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  sariSTia'and 
Carthage.  Taking  advantage  of  a  revolt  among  the  hired  Car-  Coraica  and 
thaginian  troops  in  Sarduiia,  the  Romans  accepted  an  invitation  thePoviiie} 
from  diese  mercenaries  to  invade  both  Sardinia  and  Corsica; 
and  in  spite  of  protests  from  Carthage,  only  three  years  after 
the  settlement  of  peace  Rome  took  posses^n  of  these  two 
islands.    Rome  now  possessed  three  island  outposts  against 
Carthage.    Some  years  later  the  Romans  were  involved  in  a 
serious  war  by  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls  from  the  Po  valley. 
The  Gauls  were  disastrously  defeated,  and  their  territory  was 
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sdzed  by  the  Romans  without  granting  the  Gauls  any  form  of 

citizenship.    Thus  Roman  power  was  extended  northward  to 

the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  die  entire  peninsula  from  the  Alps 

southward  was  held  by  Rome  (map  II,  p,  553). 

M.  New  To  offset  this  increase  of  Roman  power  and  to  compensate 

conqiumln    for  the  loss  of  the  three  lai^  islands,  the  Carthaginian  leaden 

^^^^j       turned  toward  Spain.   Here  stiU  dwelt  the  hardy  descendanis 

Huinib^        of  the  Late  Stone  Age  Europeans  of  the  West  (!  325).   Haroil- 

car,  die  Carthaginian  general,  planned  to  secure  the  wealth  of 

their  silver  mines,  to  enlist  the  natives  in  the  army,  and  thus 

to  build  up  a  power  able  to  meet  that  of  Rome.    He  died 

before  the  completion  of  his  plans,  but  they  were  taken  up 

by  his  gifted  son  Hannibal,  who  extended  Carthaginian  rule 

in  Spain  as  far  north  as  the  Ebro  River  (map  II,  p.  551). 

Although  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Hannibal  was  already 

forming  colossal  plans  for  a  bold  surprise  of  Rome  in  her  own 

territory,  which  by  its  unexpectedness  and  audadty  should  crush 

Roman  power  in  Italy. 

■m.  Hanni.         Rome,  busily  occupied  in  overthrowing  the  Gauls,  had  been 

provoked  bf    unable  to  interfere  with  the  Spanish  oiterprises  of  Carthage. 

qiurretU        ^^^  '^^  however,  secured  an  agreement  that  Carthage  should 

=t»^  not  advance  northward  beyond  the  Ebro  River.   To  so  bold 

and  resolute  a  leader  as  Hannibal  such  a  stipulation  was  onty 

an  opportunity  for  a  frontier  quarrel  with  Rome  in  Spain.   In 

the  tremendous  stmggle  which  followed  he  was  the  genius 

and  the  dominating  spirit.   It  was  a  colossal  contest  betweoi 

the  nation  Rome  and  the  man  Hannibal,    We  may  therefrae 

well  call  it  the  Hannibalic  War. 

858.  Open-  While  the  Roman  Senate  was  demanding  that  the  leaders  at 

Humibalic       Carthage  disavow  his  hostile  acts,  Hannibal,  with  a  strong  aivl 

io"b*c')^       well-drilled  army  of  about  forty  thousand  men,  was  already 

Hmnib^'s       marching  northward  along  the  east  coast  of  Spain  (map,  p.  538). 

invadiog  Several  reasons  ted  him  to  this  course.    He  knew  that  since  the 

bniffroni        Sicilian  war  the  defeated  Carthaginian  fleet  would  be  unable  to 

protect  his  army  if  he  tried  to  cross  by  water  from  Carthage  and 


the  north 
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to  land  in  southern  Italy.  Moreover,  his  cavaliy,  over  six  thou- 
sand strong,  was  much  too  numerous  to  be  transported  by  sea. 
In  southern  Italy,  furthermore,  he  would  have  been  met  at  once 
by  a  hostile  population,  whereas  in  northern  Italy  there  were  the 
newly  conquered  Gauls,  burning  for  revenge  on  the  Romans, 
their  conquerors.  Hannibal  intended  to  offer  them  an  oppor- 
tuni^  for  that  revenge  by  enlistment  in  his  ranks.  Moreover, 
he  had  reports  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  allies  of  Rome  also, 
and  he  believed  that  by  an  early  victory  in  northern  Italy  he 
could  induce  the  allies  to  forsake  Rome  and  join  him  in  a  war 
for  independence  which  would  destroy  Roman  leader^p  in 
Italy.  For  these  reasons,  while  the  Roman  Senate  was  planning 
to  invade  Spain  and  Africa,  they  found  their  own  land  suddenly 
invaded  by  Hannibal  from  the  north. 

By  clever  maneuvering  at  the  Rhone,  Hannibal  avoided  the  850.  Hunt 
Roman  army,  which  had  arrived  there  on  its  way  to  Spain.  The  the  Romau 
cros^ng  of  the  Rhone,  a  wide,  deep,  and  swift  river,  with  ele-  J^Jf^j'^S 
phants  and  cavalry  and  the  long  detour  to  avoid  the  Romans  wmy  «ctom 
so  delayed  Hannibal  that  it  was  late  autumn  when  he  reached  (hSb.c.) 
the  Alps  (ai8  b.c).   Overwhelmed  by  snowstonns;  struggling 
over  a  steep  and  dangerous  trail,  sometimes  so  narrow  that  the 
rocks  had  to  be  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  elephants; 
looking  down  over  dizzy  predpices,  or  up  to  snow-covered 
heights  where  hostile  natives  rolled  great  stones  down  upon 
them,  the  discouraged  army  of  Hannibal  toiled  on  day  after  day, 
exhausted,  cold,  and  hungry.   At  every  point  along  the  strag- 
gling line,  where  help  was  most  needed,  the  young  Carthaginian 
was  always  present,  encouraging  and  guiding  his  men.    But 
when  they  issued  from  the  Alpine  pass,  perhaps  Mt  Cents, 
into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Fo,  they  had  suffered  such  losses 
that  they  were  reduced  to  some  thirty-four  thousand  men. 

With  this  little  army  the  dauntless  Carthaginian  youth  had  SfSo,  inferior 
entered  the  territory  of  the  strongest  military  power  of  the  time  nibal'iumj 
—  a  nation  which  could  now  call  to  her  defense  over  seven  bun-  JritE'Rwrnui 
dred  thousand  men,  citizens  and  allies.    From  this  vast  number  t«™"™ 
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Rome  could  recniit  army  after  anny ;  but  Hannibal,  on  the  od>a 
hand,  as  long  as  Carthage  did  not  control  the  sea,  could  expect 
no  leenforcements  from  home  except  through  Spain.  A  military 
success  was  necessary  at  once  in  order  to  arouse  the  hopes  of 
the  Gauls  and  secure  recmits  from  among  them. 

Hannibal,  who  was  in  close  contact  with  a  number  of  Greeks, 

HinniM't      ""^^  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  most  bi^ily  developed 

knowledge 


The  dates  indicate  the  progress  of  the  march.   During  Hannibal's  long 

stay  in  southern  Italy,  he  made  many  marches  and  local  movemenB 

not  indicated  in  the  above  sketch.    Indeed,  we  know  vei7  little  about 

many  of  his  operations  in  this  region 

methods  of  warfare.  The  exploits  of  Alexander,  who  had  died 
a  little  over  a  century  before  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Ifsiy,  were 
familiar  to  him,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  fascinating  story 
of  Alexander's  campaigns  was  read  to  the  young  Carthaginian 
as  he  lay  with  his  Greek  companions  around  the  camp  fires  in 
Italy,  Furthennore,  we  recall  that  Roman  consuls,  command- 
ing the  Roman  armies,  were  simply  magbtrates  like  our  mayon 
or  presidents,  often  wi^out  much  more  knowledge  of  handling 
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an  army  than  has  a  dty  mayor  in  our  time.  Gifted  with  little 
imagination,  blunt  and  straightforward,  brave  and  eager  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  once,  the  Roman  consuls  were  no  match  for  the 
crafty  young  Carthaginian. 

By  skillful  use  of  his  cavaby,  in  which  the  Romans  were  8fo.  Hannl 
weak,  Hannibal  at  once  won  two  engagements  in  the  Po  vall^.  ^one  vio- 
The  Gauls  began  to  flock  to  his  standards,  but  they  were  raw,  '°'^ 
undisciplined  troops.  He  was  stiD  outside  the  barrier  of  Roman 
fortresses  defencUng  the  Apennines,  and  this  he  must  not  fait 
to  pierce  without  delay.  By  earty  spring,  therefore  (217  B.C.), 
amid  fearful  difficulties  which  would  have  broken  the  courage 
of  most  commanders,  Hannibal  successfully  passed  the  belt  of 
Roman  strongholds  blocking  the  roads  through  the  Apennines. 
Even  after  he  had  cnjssed  the  Amus,  the  Roman  consul  Flamin- 
ius  had  no  notion  of  the  Carthaginian  advance,  though  he  soon 
learned  that  the  Carthaginians  were  between  him  and  Rome. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Trasimene,  Hannibal  easily 
surprised  the  aimy  of  the  unsuspecting  consul  on  the  march, 
ambushed  the  legions  both  in  front  and  rear,  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  entire  Roman  army,  so  that  only  a  handful  escaped  and  the 
consul  himself  fell  But  a  few  days'  march  from  Rome,  Hannibal 
might  now  have  advanced  directly  against  the  dQr ;  but  he  had 
no  ^^e  machinery  (headpiece,  p.  1 40),  and  his  forces  were  not 
numerous  enough  for  the  sie^  of  so  strong  a  fortress.  More- 
over, his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  superior  to  the  Romans, 
would  have  been  useless  m  a  siege.  He  therefore  desired  an- 
other victory  tn  the  hope  that  the  allies  of  Rome  would  revolt 
and  join  him  in  attadung  the  d^. 

Hannibal  therefore  marched  eastward  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  863.  A  for 
where  he  secured  numerous  horses,  much  needed  by  his  cavalry,  ^repmtion 
at>d  also  found  plentiful  provisions,  besides  an  opportuni^  to  ^',J^-j 
drill  his  Gallic  recruits.    At  this  dangerous  crisis  the  Romans 
appointed  a  Dictator,  a  stable  old  dtizen  named  Fabius,  whose 
policy  was  to  wear  out  Hannibal  by  refusing  to  give  battle  and 
by  uidng  every  opportunity  to  harass  the  Carthaginians.   This 
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policy  of  caution  and  delay  did  not  meet  with  popular  bnor  at 
Rome.  The  people  called  Fabius  the  Laggard  (^Cun£ta/or\  a 
name  whkh  ever  afterward  clung  to  him ;  and  the  new  consub 
dected  for  216  ac.  were  urged  to  take  action  and  destroy  the 
Caithaguuan  anny  without  more  delay.  Th^  therefore  re- 
cruited an  army  of  neaily  seven^  thousand  men  and  pushed 
southward  toward  the  heel  of  the  Italian  peninsula  to  meet 
Hannibal  The  Carthaginian  deftly  outwitted  them  and,  march- 
iug  to  Cannse,  captured  the  Roman  supplies.  The  oonsub 
were  then  obliged  to  give  battle  or  retire  for  more  3U{q)lie& 


Poiltion  of  the  two  umiei  u  Ihe  Ronun  center  ■urrouoded  tfut 

battle  began  the  Romvi  crnvnliy  wv  nnited 

bluk=Canliagiiuan«  and  the  too  Afriou  dividool 
(haded  =  Romaoi  were  puilied  foimrd 

Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Cannje  {§§  864-865) 

864.  The  With  thdr  fifty-five  thousand  heavy-armed  infantry  the  axisik 

Bi'*t^elBtu'  were  almost  twice  as  strong  as  Hannibal,  who  had  but  Ihirtf- 
of  canoB!  f^Q  thousand  sudi  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  Hannibal  had 
about  ten  thousand  horse  against  ^  thousand  of  the  Roman 
cavalry,  while  both  armies  were  about  equally  strong  in  In- 
armed troops.  Varro,  the  Roman  consul,  had  been  mer^  a 
successful  business  man  at  Rome.  He  drew  up  his  heavy-armed 
troops  in  a  deep  mass  in  the  center,  with  a  short  front.  Hid 
he  spread  them  out,  so  that  thnr  superior  numbers  might 
form  a  longer  front  than  ttiat  of  Hannibal,  they  mi^t  have 
enfolded  and  outflanked  the  Carthaginian  army.  Both  armies 
divided  their  cavalry,  that  it  might  form  the  two  wings.  Instead 
of  massing  all  his  heavy-armed  tnx^  in  the  center  to  meet  dte 
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great  mass  of  the  Roman  center,  Hannibal  took  out  some  twelve 
thousand  of  his  heavy-anned  African  infantry  in  two  bodies  of 
tax.  thousand  each  and  stationed  them  in  a  deep  column  bdiind 
each  of  his  cavalry  wings  (plan  A,  p.  540). 

Hannibal's  stronger  cavalry  put  to  flight  die  Roman  horse  ses.  Hanm 
forming  both  wings.  Then  as  his  well-trained  horsemen  turned  utei^  ^ 

back  to  attack  the  heavy  mass  of  the  Roman  center  in  the  Ro™"*™? 
■'  *t  the  bude 

rear,  he  knew  that  it  was  too  late  for  the  Romans,  perceiving  of  cude 
their  danger,  to  retreat  and  escape,  for  they  were  caught  be-  *"  *"  ' 
tween  the  Carthaginian  center  before  them  and  the  Carthagin- 
ian cavalry  behind  them.   Only  the  sides  of  the  trap  were  open. 
Then  came  a  great  moment  in 
the   young    Carthaginian's    life. 
With  unerring  judgment,  just  at 
the  proper  instant,  he  gave  the 
orders  which  closed  up  the  sides 
of  the  trap  he  had  so  cleverly 
prepared.     The   two   bodies   of 
Africans   which   he   had    posted 

behind  the  cavalry  wings,  on  ^^^  ^^g  Carthaginian 
eadi  side,  pushed  quietly  forward  helmct  picked  up  on  the 
till  they  occupied  positions  on  Battlefield  at  CANNiB 
each  side  of  the  fif^-five  thou- 
sand brave  Romans  of  the  center,  who  were  thus  indosed  on 
all  sides  (plan  S,  p.  540).  What  ensued  was  amply  a  slaughter 
of  the  doomed  Romans,  lasting  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  When 
nig'ht  closed  in  the  Roman  army  was  annihilated.  Ex-consuls, 
senators,  nobles,  thousands  of  the  best  citizens  of  Rome  had 
fallen  in  this  frightful  batde.  Every  family  in  Rome  was  in 
mourning.  Of  the  gold  rings  worn  by  Roman  knights  as  an 
indication  of  their  rank,  Hannibal  is  reported  to  have  sent  a 
bushel  to  Carthage.  Even  in  modem  times  pieces  of  armor 
have  been  pidced  up  on  the  battlefield  (Fig.  338). 

Thus  this  masterful  young  Carthaginian,  the  greatest  of 
Semite  generals,  within  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  Italy  and 
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before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  had  defeated  Iiia  giant  an- 
tagonist in  four  battles  and  destroyed  three  of  the  opposing 
armies.  He  mi^t  now  count  upon  a  revolt  among  the  K-oman 
allies.  Within  a  few  years  southern  Italy,  induding  the  Greek 
dties,  and  even  Syracuse  in  Sidly  forsodc  Rome  and  joined 
Hannibal  Only  some  of  the  soutiiem  Latin  cobnies  held  out 
against  him.  To  make  matters  worse  for  Rome,  immediately 
after  Camue,  Hannibal  sent  messengers  to  Macedonia,  and  one 
of  the  later  Philips  then  reigning  there  agreed  to  send  help  to 
the  Carthaginians  in  Italy. 

In  all  this  Hannibal  was  displaying  the  judgment  and  insight 
of  a  statesman  combined  with  amazing  ability  to  meet  the 
incessant  demands  of  the  military  situation.  This  required  him 
to  lay  out  campaigns,  to  drill  the  inexperienced  new  recruits,  to 
insure  supplies  of  food  and  fresh  horses  for  his  army,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  was  forced  also  to  find  the  mcmey  with  wfuch 
to  pay  his  turbulent  and  dissatisfied  mercenaries.  In  carrying  out 
an  this  work  he  was  untiring,  and  his  eye  was  everywhere.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  some  private  soldier  to  wake  ia 
the  morning  and  find  his  young  general  sleeping  on  the  ground 
by  his  side.  There  was  a  consuming  fire  of  desire  in  his  soul 
to  save  Carthage ;  and  now  his  glorious  victories  were  drawing 
together  the  foes  of  Rome  in  a  great  combination  whidi  be 
believed  would  bring  about  the  destruction  of  his  country's 
hated  antagonist 

But  opposing  the  burning  zeal  of  a  single  gifted  soul  were 
the  do^ed  resolution,  the  ripe  statesmanship,  the  unshaken 
oiganization,  and  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  numbers  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  a  battle  of  giants  for  the  mastery  of  the  world ; 
for  the  victor  in  this  stru^lc  would  without  any  question  he 
the  greatest  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  Had  the  successors 
of  Alexander  in  the  Hellenistic  eastern  Mediterranean  discerned 
the  nature  of  this  gigantic  struggle  in  Italy,  and  been  aWe  to 
combine  against  Rome,  they  might  now  have  crushed  her  foe- 
ever  (see  map  I,  p.  450).    But  the  Roman  Senate,  with  devez 
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statesmanship,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  thus  stiiring 
up  a  revolt  in  Greece  against  the  Macedonians  and  preventing 
them  from  furnishing  help  to  Hannibal  In  spite  of  Hannibal's 
victories,  the  steadiness  and  fine  leadership  of  the  Roman  Senate 
held  central  Italy  loyal  to  Rome.  Although  the  Romans  were 
finally  compelled  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  slaves  and  mere 
boys,  new  armies  were  formed.  With  these  forces  the  Romans 
proceeded  to  besi^:e  and  capture  the  revolting  allied  dties  one 
after  another.  Even  the  clever  devices  of  Archimedes  during 
a  desperate  si^e  (§  742)  did  not  save  Syracuse  from  bdng 
recaptured  by  the  Romans  (312  B.C.). 

Capua  likewise,  the  second  dty  of  Italy,  which  had  gone 
over  to  his  cause,  was  besi^ed  by  the  Romans  in  spite  of  all 

Hannibal's  efforts  to  drive  them  away.   As  a  last  hope  iie  ^""^  ■""■ 

■■  ^  the  recapture 

marched  upon  Rome  itself,  and  with  his  bodyguard  rode  up  to  of  Capiu  by 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  great  dty,  whose  power  seemed  so  ud-  (j,,  b.c.) 
broken.  For  a  brief  time  the  two  antagonists  faced  each  other, 
and  many  a  Roman  senator  must  have  looked  over  the  walls 
at  the  figure  of  the  tremendous  young  Carthaginian  who  had 
shaken  all  Italy  as  with  an  earthquake.  But  they  were  not  to 
be  frightened  into  offers  of  peace  in  this  way,  nor  did  they 
send  out  any  message  to  him.  His  array  was  not  large  enough 
to  lay  siege  to  the  greatest  dty  of  Italy,  nor  had  he  been  able  to 
secure  any  siege  machinery  (S  633),  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  without  accomplishing  anything.  Capua  was  thereupon 
captured  by  the  Romans  and  punished  without  mercy. 

The  hitherto  daimtless  spirit  of  the  young  Carthaginian  at  ^.  Huml- 
last  began  to  feel  the  crushing  weight  of  Roman  confidence.  fo„!^f^u 
When  he  had  finally  been  ten  years  in  Italy,  he  realized  that  '"'^j^K^w 
unless  powerful  reenforcenents  could  reach  him,  his  cause  was  (307  b.c.) 
hopeless.    His  brother  Hasdnibal  in  Spain  had  gathered  an 
army  and  was  now  marching  into  Italy  to  aid  him.    At  the 
Metaunjs  River,  in  the  region  of  Sendnum,  where  the  fate 
of   Rome  had  once  before  been  setded  (S  819),  Hasdrubal 
was  met  l^  a  Roman  army.   He  was  com[rfetely  defeated  and 
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slain  (307  B.C.).  To  the  senators  waiting  in  keenest  antkapatioti 
at  Rome  the  news  of  the  victory  meant  the  salvation  of  Italy 
and  the  final  defeat  of  an  enemy  who  had  all  but  accomplished 
the  destruction  of  Roman  power.  To  Hannibal,  anxiously  await- 
ing tidings  of  his  brother  and  of  the  needed  reenforcemcnts, 
the  first  announcement  of  the  disaster  and  the  crushing  of  his 
hopes  was  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  hurled  into  the  Carthaginian 
camp  by  a  Roman  messenger. 
•71.  The  For  a  few  years  more  Hannibal  stru^led  on  in  the  southern 

Hani^'i  ^P  of  ^^y>  ^'^  <^'y  territory  remaining  of  all  that  he  had  cap- 
"^^  'j  tured.  Meantime  the  Romans,  taught  by  sad  experience,  had 
the  riM  of  given  the  command  of  their  forces  in  Spain  to  Sdpio,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  their  younger  leaders.  He  had  routed  the  Car- 
thaginians and  driven  them  entirely  out  of  Spain,  thus  cutting 
off  their  chief  supply  both  of  money  and  of  troops.  In  Sdpio 
the  Romans  had  at  last  found  a  general,  with  the  masterful  qu^ 
ides  whidi  make  a  great  military  leader.  He  demanded  of  the 
Senate  that  he  be  sent  to  Afiica  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
Carthage  as  Hannibal  had  invaded  those  of  Rome, 
ftji.  Sdpio  By  103  6. a  SdiHO  had  twice  defeated  the  Carthaginian  forces 
bai  idm"^  'II  Africa,  and  Carthage  was  forced  to  call  Hannibal  home.  He 
had  spent  fifteen  years  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  the  great  strug- 
gle between  the  almost  exhausted  rivals  was  now  to  be  decided 
in  Afiica.  At  Zama,  inland  from  Carthage,  the  final  battle 
of  the  war  took  place.  Hannibal,  having  insuffident  cavaliy, 
foresaw  that  his  weak  cavalry  wings  would  be  defeated  by 
Sdpio's  opposing  heavy  bodies  of  horsemen.  When,  as  he  ex- 
pected, die  Roman  cavalry  wings  disappeared  in  pursuit  of  tus 
own  fleeing  horsemen,  the  wings  of  both  armies  were  deared 
away  for  one  of  those  unexpected  but  carefully  planned  maneu- 
vers by  which  the  great  Carthaginian  had  destroyed  the  Roman 
army  at  Cannsc  From  behind  his  line  Hannibal  moved  out  two 
divisions  in  opposite  directions,  elongating  his  own  line  beytHid 
the  ends  of  the  Roman  line,  which  he  intended  to  inclose  on 
eidier  »de.    In  football  language,  Hannibal  had  ordered  his 
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backs  to  spread  out  and  to  execute  a  play  around  both  the 
Roman  ends  at  once.  The  fate  of  two  empires  was  trembting 
in  the  balance  as  Hannibal's  steel  trap  thus  extended  its  jaws 
on  either  side  to  enfold  the  Roman  anny. 

But  behind  the  Roman  army  dicre  was  a  mind  like  ^t  of  973.  The 
Hannibal  The  keen  eye  of  the  Roman  commander  discovered  m™a^f 
the  flash  of  moving  steel  behind  the  Carthaginian  lines.  He  R^S^^'ri^ 
understood  the  movement  and  at  once  grasped  the  danger  which  wr?  «t  Zami 
threatened  his  army.  As  a  result  of  Cannzc,  Sdpio  had  long 
before  abandoned  all  Roman  tradition,  and  had  taught  his 
front  division  to  fight  without  the  support  of  the  rear  divisions 
behind  them  (g  S45).  In  football  language  again,  he  too  had 
learned  to  shift  his  backs  and  had  taught  the  line  to  hold  with- 
out them.  The  shrewd  young  Roman  commander  therefore 
gave  his  orders  without  hesitation.  For  the  lirst  time  in  history 
the  rear  divisions  behind  the  front  of  a  Roman  center  left  the 
front  divisicm  to  fight  atone.  As  quietly  as  on  a  parade  march 
they  parted  to  the  left  and  right  and,  marching  behind  the  fight- 
ing line  in  opposite  directions,  th^  took  up  their  posts,  extend- 
ing the  Roman  front  at  either  end  where  at  first  the  cavalry 
wii^^  had  been.  When  Hannibal's  spreading  divisions  pushed 
out  beyond  the  Roman  ends,  where  they  were  expected  to  carry 
out  their  "around-the-end"  movements,  they  found  fadng  them 
a  Roman  wall  of  steel,  and  the  battle  <x>ntinued  in  two  paralld 
lines  longer  than  before.  The  great  Carthaginian  had  been 
foiled  at  his  own  game  by  an  equally  great  Roman.  When  the 
Roman  cavalry  returned  from  their  pursuit  and  fell  on  the 
Carthaginian  flank,  Hannibal  beheU  hia  lines  crumbling  and 
givii^  way  in  final  and  complete  defeat. 

In  this  great  battle  we  see  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  re-  974.  The 
maricable  development  in  the  art  of  war,  from  the  wild  disorder  ,^ .  divi- 
of  entirely  undisciplined  fighting  (Fig.  88)  to  the  formation  ^°^  •"^*'" 
of  a  heavy  phalanx  of  disciplined  men,  the  earliest  trained- 
fif^ting  team  as  it  appeared  in  the  Orient  (Fig.  87),    Then 
in  Europe,  after  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  deep  phalanx  as 
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used  by  the  Greeks  was  no  longer  r^arded  by  the  Romans 
as  a  rigid,  indivisible  fighting  unit,  but  it  was  broken  up  into  a 
fitting  line  in  front  and  a  group  of  shifting  backs  behind 
On  the  field  of  Zama,  Sdpio  and  Hannibal  had  advanced  to  a 
new  stage  in  the  art  of  warfare,  and  had  created  what  is  now 
known  as  "  division  tactics  "  —  the  art  of  manipulating  an  aimj 
on  the  field  in  divisions  shifted  behind  the  line  of  battle  as  a 
skillful  football  leader  shifts  his  backs,  trusting  to  the  line  to 
hold  while  he  does  so. 
»7S.  The  The  victory  of  Rome  over  Carthage  made  Rome  the  lcadii% 

STttMiiii^*  power  in  the  whole  andent  world.    In  the  treaty  which  followed 
(^^cT        ^^  haXAe  of  Zama,  the  Romans  forced  Carthage  to  pay  ten 
thousand  talents  (over  fii,ooo,ooo)  in  fifty  years  and  to  sur- 
render all  her  warships  but  ten  triremes.   But  what  was  worae 
she  lost  her  independence  as  a  nation,  and  according  to  the 
treaty  she  could  not  make  war  anywhere  without  the  consent 
of  the  Romans.    Although  the  Romans  did  not  annex  hex 
territory  in  Africa,  Carthage  had  become  a  vassal  state. 
M.  The  fate       Hannibal  had  escaped  after  his  lost  battle  at  Zama.  Although 
we  learn  of  his  deeds  chiefly  through  his  enemies,  the  stoiy 
of  his  dauntless  straggle  to  save  his  native  country,  b^un 
when  he  was  only  twenty-four  and  continued  for  twenty  years, 
reveals  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  gifted  leaders  in 
all  history  — ■  a  lion-hearted    man,  so  strong  of  purpose  that 
only  a  great  nation  like  Rome  could  have  crushed  him.    Indeed, 
Rome  now  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  e][p>el  Hamubal,  and. 
a  man  of  fifty,  he  went  into  exile  in  the  East,  where  we  shall 
find  him  stirring  up  the  successors  of  Alexander  to  combine 
against  Rome. 
»77.  The  dc        Such  was  the  commerdal  ability  of  the  Carthaginians  that 
CarSi!^        *h^y  continued  to  prosf)er  even  while  paying  the  heavy  tribute 
ty^n'  ■■      with  which  Rome  had  burdened  them.  Meantime,  the  new  mis- 

Third  Funic 

w»i  tress  of  the  western  Mediterranean  kept  an  anxious  eye  on  her 

old  rival.   Even  the  stalwart  Romans  remembered  with  uneaa- 
ness  the  invasion  of  Hannibal.    Cato,  a  famous  okMashiooeal 
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s  so  cxinvinced  that  Carthage  was  still  a  danger  to 
Some  that  he  concluded  all  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  with  the 
words,  "Carthage  must  be  destroyed."  For  over  fifty  years 
more  the  merchants  of  Carthage  were  permitted  to  traffic  in 
the  western  Mediterranean,  and  then  the  iron  hand  of  Rome 
was  laid  upon  the  doomed  dty  for  the  last  time.  To  defend 
herself  against  the  Numidians  behind  her,  Carthage  was 
finally  obliged  to  b^in  war  against  them.    This  step,  whidi 


Fig.  239.  The  Harbors  op  Carthage  as  they  ake  To-day 
Of  the  city  destroyed  by  the  Romans  almost  nothing  has  survived.  It 
was  rebuilt  under  Julius  Csetar,  but,  as  we  see  here,  veiy  little  of  this 
later  city  has  survived.  Thorough  and  systematic  excavation  would 
probably  recover  many  valuable  remains  of  ancient  Carthaginian  civili- 
zation, of  which  we  know  so  little 

the  Romans  had  kmg  been  desiring,  was  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  with  Rome.  The  Senate  seized  the  opportunity  at 
once  and  Carthage  was  called  to  account.  In  the  three  years' 
war  (Third  Punic  War)  which  followed,  the  beautiful  dty  was 
captured  and  completely  destroyed  (146  b-c)  {sec  Fig.  239). 
Its  territory  was  taken  by  Rome  and  called  the  Province  of 
Africa.  A  struggle  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twen^  years 
had  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  Rome's  only  remaining 
rival  in  the  West  (see  map  III,  p.  552). 
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Thus  the  fourfold  rivalry  in  the  western  McdlteTTanean, 
which  had  long  included  the  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  had  ended  with  the  triumph  of  the 
once  insignificant  village  above  the  prehistoric  maricet  on 
the  Tiber  (§  784).  Racially,  the  western  wing  of  the  Indo- 
European  line  had  proved  victorious  over  that  of  the  Semite 
line  (Fig.  113).  The  western  Mediterranean  world  was  now 
under  the  leadership  of  a  single  great  nadon,  the  Romans,  as 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  world  had  once  been  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Macedonians.  We  must  now  turn  back  and 
follow  the  dealings  of  Rome  with  the  Hellenistic-oTiental  worid 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  which  we  left  (Chaqj.  XXI) 
after  it  had  attained  the  most  highly  refined  dvilliation  ever 
achieved  by  andent  man  (see  map  11,  p.  450). 

QUESTIOire 

Secttoh  78.  At  what  point  did  Rome  and  Carthage  come  into 
conflict?  How?  When?  Had  the  Romans  any  sea  power?  How 
did  they  get  it?  Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  course  of  the  Sicffian 
War.  What  were  the  main  results? 

Section  79.  What  territory  did  the  Romans  gain  shortly  aft« 
the  Sicilian  War?  Whither  did  Carthage  go  for  new  resources? 
Who  provoked  the  ensuing  war?  Describe  Hannibal's  plan  of  cam- 
paign in  full.  Recount  his  march  into  Italy.  How  did  his  nundters 
compare  with  those  of  Rome?  What  can  you  say  of  his  military 
knowledge  ?  Describe  his  first  three  encounters  with  the  Romans. 
Where  did  he  then  go  ?  What  did  the  Romans  do?  Draw  two  plans, 
and  tell  the  story  of  the  batde  of  Cannx.  What  political  moves  did 
Hannibal  then  make?  How  did  the  Romans  meet  them?  What 
course  did  Rome  follow  toward  her  revolting  allies?  What  happened 
at  Capua?  WhU  did  Hannibal's  brother  do? 

What  were  the  Romans  meantime  doing  in  Spain?  Who  was  the 
Roman  leader  there  ?  Recount  the  battle  of  Zama,  What  advance 
in  the  art  of  warfare  was  shown  there  ?  What  were  the  main  results 
of  the  Hanntbalic  War?  What  became  of  Hannibal?  Recount  Ac 
destruction  of  Carthage.  How  long  had  the  stn^gte  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  lasted  ?  Who  was  now  leader  of  the  West  ? 
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WORLD  SOminOIT  ABD  DEOBITERACT 

Section  8o.  The  Roman  Conquest  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  World 

While  the  hdrs  of  Alexander  were  carrying  on  their  cease*  »7^  Commg 
less  feuds,  plots,  wars,  and  alliances  in  the  eastern  Mediter-  m^*^ 
ranean,  as  we  have  seen  them  doing  down  to  about  200  b.c  ^xeni*"*' 
(Chap.  XX),  the  vast  power  of  Rome  had  been  slowly  rising  (Hellenistic) 
in  the  West  The  serious  consequences  of  Rome's  growth,  and,  oeui  world 
especially  of  her  expansion  beyond  the  sea,  were  now  evident 
The  Roman  Senate  could  not  allow  any  state  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  develop  such  strength  as  to  endanger  Rome  in  the 
way  Carthage  had  done  during  the  Hannibalic  War.    For  this 
and  other  reasons  the  western  giant  was  now  to  overshadow 
the  whole  Hellenistic  world  of  the  East,  and  finally  to  draw  the 

Note.  Tbe  relief  above,  founi)  in  theThenxrof  Marcellui,  built  by  Auguacua 
(1  994)1  ElTe*  ui  a  very  vivadoui  glimpie  of  a  battle  between  gladioton  and  wild 
beuMS,  jiut  u  the  Romana  law  ic  The  gladiatota  in  thii  combat  wear  only  a 
tunic  and  have  no  defenaivF  armor  except  a  helmet  and  a  ihield.  Note  the  ei- 
preuion  of  poEo  on  the  face  of  the  gladiator  at  the  left,  whoM  arm  ii  being 
lacerated  b;  tbe  lien. 
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three  great  States  of  Alexander's  heirs  into  his  grasp.   Let  us  see 
what  the  reasons  for  the  first  collision  were  (see  map  II,  p.  450). 
sso.  Cauiea        Hannibal  had   induced   Macedonia  to  combine   with  him 
wvwtih         against  Rome  (S  866).    This  hostile  step  could  not  be  over- 
M«ced™        looked  by  the  Romans  after  the  Hannibalic  War.    PhiHp,  the 
Macedonian  king,  was  a  gifted  ruler  and  an  able  military  com- 
mander like  his  great  ancestor,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  hundred  and  Mty  years  earlier.    The  further  [dans 
of  this  later  Philip  filled  the  Senate  with  anxiety.    For  he 
had  arranged  a  combination  between  himself  and  Antiodnii 
the  Great  (the  third  of  the  name),  the  Seleudd  king  of  Syria. 
By  this  alliance  the  two  were  to  divide  the  dominions  of  ^ypt 
between  them.     Because  of  what  he  had  already  done,  and 
also  because  of  what  he  would  do  if  allowed  to  go  on  and 
gain  greatly  increased  power,  the  Romans  were  now  obliged  to 
turn  eastward  and  crush  Philip  of  Macedon  (map  II,  p.  450^ 
SBi.  Battle  of      The  Greek  states  had  no  reason  to  support  the  rule  of 
(19"°"^;  "  Macedonia  over  them;   Antiochus  was  too  busy  seizing  the 
raS^o"  '      Asiatic  territory  of  Egypt  to  send  any  help  to  Macedonia ;  and 
Rome  hence  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  Philip 

found  himself  without  strong  allies,  face  to  face  widi  a  Roman 
army.  By  his  unusual  skill  as  a  commander  he  evaded  the 
Roman  force  for  some  time.  But  in  die  end  the  massive  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  bristling  with  long  spears,  was  obliged  to  meet 
the  onset  of  the  Roman  legions,  with  their  deadly  short  swords 
and  the  puzzling  divisions  behind  the  lines  shifting  into  unex- 
pected positions  which  the  phalanx  was  not  flexible  enou^ 
to  meet.  On  the  field  of  Cynoscephatc  (Aog'%  heads),  in 
197  B.C.,  the  Macedonian  army  was  disastrously  routed,  and 
the  ancient  realm  of  Alexander  the  Great  became  a  vassal  stale 
under  Rome.  As  allies  of  Rome,  the  GreA  states  were  then 
granted  their  freedom  by  the  Romans. 

This  war  with  Macedon  brought  the  Romans  into  cotSSA 
with  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  Seleudd  king,  who  held  a  large 
part  of  the  vast  empire  of  Persia  in  Asia.   For  Antiochus  now 
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endeavored  to  profit  by  Philip's  defeat  and  to  seize  some  of  ssi.  Roman 
Philip's  fonner  possessions  which  the  Romans  had  declared  ^eSekucid 
free.  A  war  with  this  powerful  Asiatic  empire  was  not  a  matter  ^^'"j^ 
which  the  Romans  could  view  without  great  anxiety.  Moreover,  ihe  eonquen 
Hannibal,  expelled  from  Carthage  (§  876),  was  now  m  Greece 
with  Antiochus,  advising  him.    In  spite  of  the  warnings  and 
urgent  counsels  of  Hannibal,  Antiochus  threw  away  his  oppor- 
tunides  in  Greece  until  the  Roman  l^ons  maneuvered  him 
back  into  Asia  Minor,  whither  the  Romans  followed  him,  and 
there  the  great  power  of  the  West  for  the  first  time  confronted 
the  motley  forces  of  the  ancient  Orient  as  marshaled  by  the 
successor  of  Persia  in  Asia  (see  map  H,  p.  450). 

The  conqueror  of  Hannibal  at  Zama  was  with  the  Roman  8S3.  The 
army  to  counsel  his  brother,  another  Scipio,  consul  for  the  year,  Antiodiiu 
and  therefore  in  'command  of  the  legions.   There  was  no  hope  ? J  "^  )'^d 
for  the  undisciplined  troops  of  the  Orient  when  confronted  by  the  voluntary 
a  Roman  army  imder  such  masters  of  the  new  tactics  as  these  of  Egypt 
two  Scipios.   At  Magnesia,  the  West  led  by  Rome  overthrew  C'"'-'^') 
the  East  led  by  the  dilatory  Antiochus  (190  b.c),  and  the  lands 
of  Asia  Minor  eastward  to  the  Halys  River  submitted  to  Roman 
control.  Under  the  ensuing  treaty  Antiochus  was  not  permitted 
to  cross  the  Halys  River  westward  or  to  send  a  warship  west 
of  the  same  longitude.   Within  twelve  years  (200  to  189  b.c.) 
Roman  arms  had  reduced  to  the  condition  of  vassal  states  two 
or  the  three  great  empires  which  succeeded  Alexander  in  the 
East  —  Macedonia  and  Syria  (see  map  HI,  p.  450).    As  for 
Egypt,  die  third,  friendship  had  from  the  beginning  existed 
between  her  and  Rome.     A  little  over   thirty  years  after  a 
Roman  army  had  first  appeared  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  Egypt 
acknowledged  herself  a  vassal  of  Rome  (r68  B.C.). 

Although  defeated,  the  eastern  Mediterranean  world  long  BS4.  Annt 
continued  to  give  the  Romans  much  trouble.   The  quarrels  of  Mac^n 
the  eastern  states  among  themselves  were  constantly  carried  ""!.«'»•"'>■ 
to  Rome  for  settlement.    It  became  necessary  .to  destroy  Mace-  the  Greek* 
donia  as  a  kingdom  and  to  make  her  a  Roman  province.   At 
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the  same  time  Greek  sympathy  for  Macedonia  was  made  die 
pretext  for  greater  severity  toward  the  Greeks.  Many  were 
carried  off  to  Italy  as  hostages,  and  araoi^  them  no  less  than 
a  thousand  noble  and  educated  Achseans  were  brought  to  Rome. 
When  in  spite  of  this  the  Achaean  League  (S  735)  rashly  brought 
on  a  war  with  Rome,  the  Romans  applied  the  same  methods 
which  they  were  using  agaiiist  Carthage.  The  same  year 
whidi  saw  the  destruction  of  Carthage  witnessed  the  burn- 
ing of  Corinth  also  (146  B.C.).  Greek  liberiy  was  of  course 
ended,  and  while  a  city  of  such  revered  memories  as  Athens 
might  be  given  greater  freedom  (S  716),  those  Greek  states 
whose  careers  of  glorious  achievement  in  civilization  we  have 
followed,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Roman  vassals. 

It  was  little  more  than  three  generations  since  the  Republic 
on  the  Tiber  took  the  fateful'  step  of  b^mning  the  conflirt  with 
Carthage  for  the  leadership  of  the  West.  That  struggle  had  led 
her  into  a  similar  conflict  for  the  leadership  of  the  East.  There 
were  old  men  still  living  who  had  talked  with  veterans  of  the 
Sicilian  War  with  Carth^e,  and  the  grandsons  of  the  Romans 
who  had  fought  with  Hannibal  had  burned  Carthage  and 
Corinth  at  the  end  of  the  great  wars.  For  nearly  a  centuiy 
and  a  quarter  (beginning  364  B.C.)  one  great  war  had  followed 
another,  and  the  Roman  republic,  beginning  these  stru^les  as 
mistress  of  Italy  only,  had  in  this  short  space  of  time  (from  great- 
grandfather to  great-grandson)  gained  the  political  leadership  of 
the  civilized  world  (of.  maps  I,  II,  and.  Ill,  p.  55a). 

The  Roman  Senate  had  shown  eminent  ability  in  conduct- 
ing the  great  wars,  but  now,  having  gained  the  supremacy 
of  the  Mediterranean  world,  Rome  was  faced  by  the  problem 
of  devising  successful  government  for  the  vast  dominions  which 
she  had  so  quickly  conquered.  In  extent  they  would  have 
reached  entirely  across  the  United  States.  To  organize  sudi 
an  empire  was  a  task  like  that  which  had  been  so  successfully 
accomplished  by  Darius,  the  organizer  of  the  Persian  Empire 
(§  267).    We  shall  find  that  the  Roman  Senate  utterly  faOed 
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in  the  effort  to  oi^anize  the  new  dominions.  The  failure  had 
a  most  disastrous  influence  on  the  Romans  themselves  and, 
together  with  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  long  wars  on  Italy, 
finally  overthrew  the  Reman  republic  —  an  overthrow  in  which 
Rome  as  a  nation  almost  perished.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the 
efforts  of  Rome  to  govern  her  new  dominions  and  then 
observe  the  effect  of  the  long  wars  and  of  world  power  or> 
the  Romans  and  their  life. 

Section  8i.  Roman  Government  and  Civilization 
IN  THE  Age  of  Conquest 

The  Romans  had  at  first  no  experience  in  governing  their  ssr.  EatBb- 
conquered  lands,  as  the  United  States  had  none  when  it  took  of  ^man 
possession  of  the  Philippines.    Most  of  the  conquered  coun-  P"*™""* 
tries  the  Romans  organized  as  provinces,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  provinces  of  the  old  Persian  Empire.    The  peo- 
ple of  a  province  were  not  permitted  to  maintain  an  army, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  pay  taxes  and,  lastly,  to  submit  to 
the  uncontrolled  rule  of  a  Roman  magistrate  who  was  ^yv- 
emor  of  the  province.    It  was  chiefly  the  presence  and  power 
of  this  governor  which  made  the  condition  of  the  provinces 
beyond  the  sea  so  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  possessions 
in  Italy.    The  r^ulations  for  the  rule  of  the  provinces  wer« 
made  in  each  case  by  the  Roman  Senate,  and  on  the  whole 
they  were  not  oppressive.   But  the  Senate  made  no  provisions 
for  compelling  the  Roman  governor  to  obey  these  regulations. 

Such  a  governor,  enjoying  unlimited  power  like  that  of  an  sss.  The 
oriental  sovereign,  found  himself  far  from  home  with  Roman  ^*™Md 
troops  at  his  elbow  awaiting  his  slightest  command.    He  had  thTiloman' 
complete  control  of  all  the  taxes  of  the  province,  and  he  could  provincial 
take  what  he  needed  from  its  people  to  support  his  troops  and 
the  expenses  of  his  government.   He  usually  held  office  for  a 
single  year  and  was  generally  without  experience  in  provindal 
govemment   His  eagerness  to  gain  a  fortune  in  his  short  term 
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of  office  and  his  complete  ignorance  of  the  needs  of  his  prov- 
ince frequently  reduced  his  government  to  a  mere  system  <A 
looting  and  robbery.  The  Senate  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
have  laws  passed  for  the  punishment  of  such  abuses ;  but  these 
laws  were  found  to  be  of  little  use  in  improving  the  situation. 
8S9.  The  The  effects  of  this  situation  were  soon  apparent  in  Italy.   In 

orRome  ^  ^'^^  place,  the  income  of  the  Roman  government  was  so 
enormously  increased  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  collect 
direct  taxes  from  Roman  citizens.  Thb  new  wealth  was  not 
confined  to  the  State.  The  spoils  from  the  wars  were  usually 
taken  by  the  victorious  commanders  and  their  troops.  At  the 
same  time  the  provinces  were  soon  tilled  with  Roman  business 
men.  There  were  contractors  called  publicans,  who  were  allowed 
to  collect  the  taxes  for  the  State  at  a  great  profit  (5  623),  or 
gained  the  right  to  work  State  lands.  We  remember  the  common 
references  to  these  publicans  in  the  New  Testament,  where  thq 
are  regularly  classified  with  "  sinners."  With  them  came  Roman 
money-lenders,  who  enriched  themselves  by  loaning  money  at 
high  rates  of  interest  to  the  numerous  provincials  who  were 
obliged  to  borrow  to  pay  the  extortionate  taxes  claimed  by 
the  Roman  governors.  The  publicans  were  themselves  money- 
lenders, and  all  these  men  of  money  plundered  the  provinces 
worse  than  the  greedy  Roman  governors  themselves.  As  these 
people  returned  to  Italy,  there  grew  up  a  wealthy  class  such 
as  had  been  unknown  there  before, 
too.  Growth  Their  ability  to  buy  resulted  in  a  vast  import  trade  to  supply 
and™e"riK'  '^^  demand.  From  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  mouth  of  the 
3f  banking  Tiber  the  sea  was  while  with  Roman  ships  converging  on  the 
docks  of  Rome.  The  men  who  controlled  all  this  traffic  be- 
came wealthy  merchants.  To  handle  all  the  money  in  circula- 
tion, banks  were  required.  During  the  Hannibaltc  War  the 
first  banks  appeared  at  Rome  occupying  a  line  of  booths  on 
each  side  of  the  Forum.  After  200  B.C.  these  booths  gave 
way  to  a  fine  basilica  (S  732)  like  those  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Hellenistic  cities  (Fig,  a/r,  3).   Here  the  new  wealthy  dass 
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met  to  transact  finandal  business,  and  here  large  companies 
were  formed  for  the  collection  of  taxes  and  for  taking  govern- 
ment contracts  to  build  roads  and  bridges  or  to  erect  public  build- 
ings. Shares  in  such  companies  were  daily  sold,  and  a  business 
like  that  of  a  modem 
stock  exchange  devel- 
oped in  the  Forum. 

Under  these  influ-  8^. 

ences  Rome  greatly  ^ 

changed.     With    in-  "^ 

creasing  wealth  and 
growing  population, 
there  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  dwellings. 
Rents  at  once  rose, 
and  land  in  the  dty 
greatly    increased    in 

value.    A  good  fonn     Fig.  240.     An    Old     Rohan    Atrium- 
of  paying  investment  House 

was    apartments    for      There  was   no   attempt  at  beautiful  archi- 

.     _j        ^.         ,  lecture,  and  the  hare  front  showed  no  adorn- 

rent,  and  as  the  value  .   V  .        Vl  ■      ■    .u         * 

'  ment  whatever.   The   opening  in  the  roof, 

of    property    rose,    a  which   lighted   the   atrium    (§892),   received 

larger  return  in  rents  **i«  rainfall  of  a  section  of  the  roof  sloping 

ij   u       J   L  toward  it,  and  this  water  collected  in  a  pool 

could  be  secured  by  ..,..'     .      -,  -    ,1.    a         *  .1,      .  -  _ 

'  buth  to  receive  it  in  (he  floor  of  the  atnum 

increasing  the  number     below  (Fig.  341, 5).  The  tiny  area,  or  garden, 
of  floors.  Hence  own-      sho*"  in  the  rear  was  not  common.    It  wa« 

.„    .  „ -„    __  .      here  that  the  later  Romans  added  the  Hel- 

era    began    to    erect  leni.tic  peristyle  (Fig.. 4^} 

tall     buildings     with 

several  stories,  though  these  ancient  "  skyscrapers "  were 
never  as  tall  as  ours.  It  became  necessary  to  limit  their  height 
by  law,  as  we  do,  and  when  badly  built,  as  they  sometimes  were, 
they  fell  down,  as  they  have  been  known  to  do  in  our  own  cities. 
When  a  returned  governor  of  Africa  put  up  a  showy  new 
house,  the  citizen  across  the  way  who  still  lived  in  his  father's 
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le  oU-  old  house  b^an  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.   It  was  built  of  sun- 
'         dried  brick,  and,  like  the  old  settler's  cabin  of  early  America,  it 

had  but  one  room.   In  this  room  aU  the  household  life  centered. 

The  stool  and  spinning  outfit  of  the  wife  and  the  bed  of  the 


Fig.  241.     Plak   of   a    Rokak    House 
WITH  E'eristyle 


1  to  a  comer, 
while  the  kitchen 
was  simply  another 
comer  where  tfie 
family  meals  were 
co(^ed  over  an  open 
fire.  There  was  do 
chimney,  and  the 
smoke  passed  out 
of  a  square  \vcAk  in 
the  middle  of  die 
Foof.     The    wh(de 


The  earliest  Romao  house  had  consisted  of  a 
■ingle  room,  the  atrium  {A),  with  the  pool  for  the 
rain  water  (B).  Then  a  small  alcove,  or  lean-to, 
was  erected  at  the  rear  (O.  »*«  room  for  the  place  was  SO  be- 
roaster  of  the  bouse.  Later  the  bedrooms  on  grimed  by  SHH^ 
each  side  of  the  atrium  were  added.  Finally, 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  life  (S  893),  the 
garden  court  {D  and  Fig.  142)  with  its  1 
ing  colonnaded  porch  (peri^yle)  (Fig.  aoS)  and 
a  fountain  in  the  middle  {/i)  was  built  at 
rear.  Then  a  dining  room,  sitting  room, 
bedrooms  were  added,  which  opened  on 
court,  and  being  without  windows,  they  t 
lighted  from  the  court  through  cbe  doors.  In 
town  houses  it  was  quite  easy  to  panidor 
a  shop,  or  even  a  whole  row  of  shops,  along 
the  front  or  side  of  the  house,  as  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic house  (Fig.  208).  The  houses  of  Pom- 
peii (Fig.  255)  were  almost  all  built  in  this  way 


that  the  room  was 
called  the  atrittm, 
word  peiiiaps 
connected  with  the 
Latin  vhh^  fdt 
"black "(Fig.  340). 
Here,  then,  the  f anh 
i!y  took  their  meals, 
here  they  slept,  and 
here  in  full  view  of 
pots  and  kettles^ 
beds  and  tables,  the  master  of  the  house  received  his  friends 
and  transacted  his  affairs  with  business  or  ofGdal  callers. 

The  Roman  citizen  of  the  new  age  had  walked  the  streets  of 
the  Hellenistic  cities.  Indeed,  he  had  long  before  been  familiar 
with  the  comfort,  luxury,  and  beauty  with  which  the  Greek 
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hooses  of  Capua  and  Naples  were  filled  (§§  738  and  738).  At  893.  The 

first  he  added  bedrooms  on  either  side  of  his  atrium  and  an  Roau^>, 

additional  small  room  at  its  near,  as  the  master's  office  and  pri-  J^JJ,^™'*"' 
vate  room.     Soon,  however,  even  the  enlarged  atrium-house 


Fio.  242.  Peristvle  of  a  Pompeian  House 
We  must  Imagine  ourielvea  standing  with  our  backs  toward  the  atcium 
(having  immediately  behind  u«  the  room  C  in  Fig.  24i)-  We  look  out 
into  the  court,  the  garden  of  the  house  (Fig.  141,/?}.  The  marble 
tables  and  staluet  and  the  marble  fountain  basin  in  the  middle 
(Fig,  a*i,  £),iuat  «a  we  see  them  here  in  the  drawing,  were  all  found  by 
the  excavators  in  their  places,  as  they  were  covered  by  volcanic  ashei 
over  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  {Fig.  155).  Here  centered  the  family 
life,  and  here  the  children  played  about  the  court,  brightened  with 
flowers  and  the  tinkling  music  of  the  fountains 

(Fig.  240)  was  not  large  enough,  and  behind  it  was  added  the 
Hellenistic  court  surrounded  by  its  colonnaded  porch  (Figs.  241 
and  242),  from  which  opened  bedrooms,  a  dining  room,  a 
library,  rest  rooms,  and  at  the  rear  the  kitchen.  As  luxury  in- 
creased a  second  story  might  be  added  to  recave  the  bedrooms 
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and  pertiaps  the  dining  room  also.  The  atrium  then  became  a 
large  and  stately  reception  haU  where  the  master  of  the  house 
could  display  his  wealth  in  statues,  paintings,  and  other  woiks 
of  art  —  the  trophies  of  war  from  the  East 

The  old  Roman  houses  had  been  unadorned  and  had  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  bare  necessities.  Carthaginian  ambassa- 
dors had  been  much  amused  to  recognize  at  successive  dinners  ta 
Rome  the  same  Hlver  dishes  which  had  been  loaned  around  from 
house  to  house.  Not  long  before  the  Carth^inian  wais  an  ex- 
consul  had  been  fined  for  having  more  than  ten  pounds*  weight 
of  silverware  in  his  house.  A  generation  later  a  wealthy  Roman 
was  using  in  his  household  silverware  which  weighed  some  ten 
thousand  pounds.  One  of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Macedonia 
entered  Rome  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  wagonloads  of  Gredt 
statues  and  paintings.  The  gmeral  who  crushed  the  ^toliam 
carried  off  over  five  hundred  bronze  and  marble  statues,  while 
the  destroyer  of  Carthage  filled  all  Rome  with  Greek  sculptures 
A  wealthy  citizen  in  even  so  small  a  city  as  Pompeii  paved  > 
dining  alcove  with  a  magnificent  mosaic  picture  of  Alexander  in 
battle  (Fig.  202),  which  had  once  formed  a  floor  in  a  splendid 
Hellenistic  house  in  Alexandria.  In  the  same  way  the  finest 
furniture,  hangings,  and  carpets  of  the  East  now  began  to  adorn 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  Rome. 

All  those  conveniences  which  we  have  found  in  the  HellerJstic 
dwellings  (§  7  28)  were  likewise  quickly  introduced,  such  as  pipes 
for  running  water,  baths,  and  sanitary  conveniences.  The  ntcov 
elaborate  houses  were  finally  equipped  with  tile  pipes  conduct 
ing  hot  air  for  warming  the  important  rooms,  the  earliest  sys- 
tem of  hot-air  heating  yet  found.  The  kitchen  was  furnished 
with  beautiful  bronze  utensils,  far  better  than  those  o>mm(Hily 
found  in  our  own  kitchens  (Fig.  243).  On  social  occasions  the 
food  on  the  table  included  imported  delicades  and  luxuries,  pui^ 
chased  at  enormous  expense.  A  jar  of  salted  fish  from  the  Blade 
Sea  cost  seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars,  and  the  old-fashioned  sena- 
tor Cato,  in  a  speech  in  die  Senate,  protested  against  sucfa 
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hixuty,  statit^  that  "Rome  was  the  only  dty  in  the  world 
where  such  a  jar  of  fish  cost  more  than  a  yoke  of  oxen." 

Such  luxuiy  required  a  great  body  of  household  servants,  SgA.  Numer- 
There  was  a  doorkeeper  at  the  front  door  (he  was  called  "  jani-  ^^j  J^ll^nti 
tor"  from  the  Latin  wordjanua,  meaning  "door"),  and  from  chiefly iUvm 


Fig.  243.   Bronze  Kitchek  Utensils  excavated  at  Pohfeii 

This  kitchen  ware  used  by  the  cooks  of  Pompeii  was  found  still  lying 
in  the  kitchent  of  the  houses  as  they  nere  uncovered  by  the  excavators. 
The  pieces  have  been  lettered,  and  the  student  will  find  it  interesting  to 
make  a  list  of  them  by  name,  identifying  them  by  tetter  and  indicating 
their  use  as  far  as  possible 

the  front  door  inward  there  was  a  servant  for  every  small  duty 
in  the  house,  even  to  the  attendant  who  rubbed  down  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  after  his  bath.  Almost  all  these  menials  were 
slaves,  but  it  was  not  always  possible  to  secure  a  slave  as  cook, 
and  a  wealthy  Roman  would  pay  as  much  as  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  a  really  good  cook. 
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While  the  effect  of  all  diis  luxury  introduced  from  Ac  Eul 
was  on  the  whole  very  bad,  nevertheless  the  former  plain, 
tnatter-of-fact,  prosaic  life  of  the  Roman  citizen  was  stimulated 
and  refined  both  at  home  and  in  the  Senate  hall  by  the  most 
beautiful  creations  of  Greek  genius.  Even  while  eating  his 
dinner,  the  commonplace  citizen  of  Pompeii  sat  looking  at  the 
heroic  death  of  the  Persian  nobles  of  Darius  (Fig.  202).  But 
there  were  never  any  Jioman  artists  capable  of  producing  sudi 
worics  as  these. 

A  Roman  senator  returning  from  Alexandria  could  not  but 
feel  that  Rome,  in  spite  of  some  new  and  modem  buildings, 
was  very  plain  and  unattractive,  with  its  simple  temples  and 
old  public  buikiings ;  and  he  realized  that  Alexandria  was  the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  dty  tn  the  world.  Roman  emula- 
tion was  aroused  and  forms  of  Hellenistic  architecture,  like  fl>e 
baslKca  on  the  Forum  (§  890),  were  beginning  to  appear  in 
Rome.  It  was  not  long,  too,  before  a  Greek  theater  appeared, 
improved  by  the  Romans  with  awnings  to  keep  out  the  hot 
sunshine,  a  curtain  in  front  of  the  stage,  like  ours,  and  seats 
in  the  orchestra  circle  where  once  the  Greek  chorus  had  sung 
(Plate  VII,  p.  ssS). 

At  the  close  of  the  Sicilian  War  (241  B.C.)  a  Gre^  slave 
named  Andronicus,  who  had  been  taken  as  a  lad  by  the  Romans 
when  they  captured  the  Greek  city  of  Tarentum  (§  824),  was 
given  his  freedom  by  his  master  at  Rome.  Seeing  the  interest 
of  the  Romans  in  Greek  literature,  he  translated  the  Odyssey 
(S  410)  into  Latin  as  a  schoolbook  for  Roman  children.  F« 
their  elders  he  likewise  rendered  into  Latin  the  das^  tragfr 
dies  which  we  have  seen  in  Athens  (§  579),  and  also  ■ 
number  of  Attic  comedies  (§  582).  This  worthy  Greek,  An- 
dronicus, was  the  first  literary  man  in  history  to  attempt 
artistic  translations  possessing  literary  finish.  He  was,  tberfr 
fore,  the  founder  of  the  art  of  literary  translation.  Througli 
his  work  the  materials  and  the  forms  of  Greek  UtcratUR 
began  to  enter  Roman  life. 
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The  Romans  had  been  accustomed  to  do  very  little  in  the  000.  Tbe  ou 
way  of  educating  their  ctiiidren.   There  were  no  schools  at  first,  roduu 
but  tlie  good  old  Roman  custom  had  been  for  the  father  to  in-  "•«"'• 
struct  his  own  children.   Even  when  schools  arose,  there  was 
no  literature  for  the  Roman  tads  to  learn,  as  Greek  boys  had 
learned  Homer  and  the  other  poets  (S  SSS)-    The  Roman 
father's  respect  for  law  and  order  led  him  to  have  his  son  taught 
the  "Twelve  Tables"  of  the  law,  and  recite  them  to  the  scboot- 
master,  as  English-speaking  children  are  taught  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.    Such  schools  had  been  veiy  poorly  equipped; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  were  held  in  the  open  air  in  a  side 
street  or  a  comer  of  the  Forum.    At  best  they  had  met  in 
a  bare  room  belonging  to  a  dwelling  house,  and  there  were  no 
schoolhouses. 

Gradualty  parents  b^;an  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  poi.  Greek 
which  the  freed  Greek  slaves  of  Rome  were  banning  to  open  u,  ^  no 
there.   Moreover,  there  was  here  and  there  a  household  which  ^^^2^ 
possessed  an  educated  Greek  slave,  like  Andronicus,  who  might 
become  the  tutor  of  the  children,  giving  regular  instruction  and 
teaching  his  pupils  to  read  from  the  new  primer  of  Andronicus, 
as  wc  may  call  his  Latin  translation  of  Homer.   Now  and  then 
Greek  teachers  of  renown  appeared  and  lectured  in  Rome. 
Young  Roman  nobles  thus  gained  the  opportunity  of  studying 
rhetoric  and  public  speaking,  which  they  knew  to  be  of  great 
practical  use  in  the  career  of  public  ofGce  to  which  they  all 
aspired.    Indeed,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  young  Roman  of 
station  to  complete  his  higher  education  in  Athens  itself  (S  762). 

As  Rome  gained  control  of  Greece,  the  mingling  of  Greek  poj.  The 
and  Roman  life  was  increasingly  intimate.  When  a  thousand  l^i^nted 
of  the  leading  Acha^ans  were  brought  to  Rome  as  hostages  ^J^*"" 
(§  884),  there  was  among  them  a  Greek  statesman  of  great  Polybius 
refinement  and  literary  culture  named  Polybius.    He  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  the  Sdpios,  traveled  about  with  them  on  their 
great  campaigns,  and  occupied  a  position  of  dignity  and  re- 
q>ect.    He  witnessed  the  destruction  of  both  Carthage  and 
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Corinth,  and  finaUy  wrote  an  immortal  history,  in  Greek,  al 
the  great  Roman  wars.  Such  cultivated  Greeks  had  a  great 
iniiuence  on  the  finer  Romans  like  the  Scq>ios.  Polybius  tdb 
how  he  stood  with  the  younger  Scipio  and  watdied  the  burn- 
ing of  Carthage,  while  his  young  Roman  lord  burst  into  tears 
and  quoted   Homer's  noUe  lines  regarding  the  destruction 

Such  familiarity  with  the  only  literature  known  to  the  Romans, 
such  daily  and  hourly  intimacy  with  cultivated  Greeks,  aroused 
the  impulse  toward  literary  expression  among  the  Romans 
themselves.  To  be  sure,  the  Latins,  like  all  peasant  people^ 
had  had  their  folk  songs  and  their  simple  forms  of  verse,  but 
these  natural  products  of  the  soil  of  Latium  soon  disappeared 
as  the  men  of  Latin  speech  felt  the  influence  of  an  already 
highly  finished  literature.  Latin  literature,  therefore,  did  not 
develop  along  its  own  lines  from  native  be^nings,  as  did 
Greek  literature,  but  it  grew  up  on  the  basis  of  a  great  inberrt- 
ance  from  abroad.  Indeed,  we  now  see,  as  the  Roman  poet 
Horace  said,  that  Rome,  the  conqueror,  was  herself  ccmquered 
by  the  dvilization  of  the  Greeks. 

Poets  and  writers  of  history  now  arose  in  Italy,  and  educated 
Romans  could  read  of  the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  long 
epic  poems  modeled  on  those  of  Homer.  In  such  literature  were 
gradually  recorded  the  picturesque  legends  of  early  Rome,  like 
the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  and  ^milar  tales  (p.  484,  note), 
extending  down  through  the  early  kings  (p.  497,  note).  It  is 
from  these  sources,  now  no  k>nger  r^arded  as  hbtory,  that  the 
early  histoiy  of  Rome  used  to  be  drawn.  The  Greek  comedies 
of  Menander  (§  754)  attracted  the  Romans  greatly;  imitat- 
ing these,  the  new  Latin  play  writers,  especially  Plautus  (<fied 
about  184  B.C.)  and  Terence  (died  about  159  B.C.),  produced 
very  clever  comedies  caricaturing  the  society  of  Rome,  to  whidi 
the  Romans  listened  with  uproarious  delight.  Their  productiai 
on  the  stage  led  to  the  highly  developed  theater  buildings  whidi 
we  have  already  mentioned  (§  S98). 
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As  the  new  Latin  literature  grew,  papyrus  rolls  bearing  Latin  905.  Publiib- 
works  were  more  and  more  common  in  Rome.    Then  publish-  ^  the^Jh? 
ers,  in  back  rooms  filled  with  slave  copyists,  b^;an  to  appear  '■'^  '^'■" 
in  the  city.   One  of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Macedon  brought 
back  the  books  of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  founded  the  first 
private    library  in  Rome.     Wealthy  Romans  were  now  pro- 
viding library   rooms   in   their   houses.     A  group   of   literaiy 
men  arose,  including  the  finest  of  the  Roman  leaders,  and  no 
man  could  claim  to  belong  to  this  cultivated  workl  without 
acquaintance  with  a  well-stocked  library  of  Greek  and  Latin 
books.   Such  Romans  spoke  Greek  almost  if  not  quite  as  well 
as  Latin.    These  educated  men  were  finally  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  uneducated  mass  of  the  Roman  people,  and  there 
thus  arose  the  two  classes,   educated   and  uneducated  —  a 
distinction  unknown  in  the  days  of  the  early  farmer  republic. 

Section  82.    Degeneration  in  City  and  Country 

The  new  life  of  Greek  culture  and  luxury  brought  with  it  yo6.  Coirupt- 
tnany  evils.    Even  the  younger  Sdpb,  an  ardent  friend  of  Greek  "f^the  new"* 
literature  and  art,  expressed  his  pained  surprise  at  finding  j^Sit' ei-™* 
Roman  boys  in  a  Greek  dandng  school,  learning  unwholesome  tnviguice 
dances,  just  as  many  worthy  people  among  us  disapprove  of 
the  new  dances  now  widely  cultivated  in  America.    Cato,  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  old-fashioned  Romans,  denounced  the  new 
culture  and  the  luxury  which  had  come  in  with  it  (§  895).    As 
censor  he  had  the  power  to  stop  many  of  the  luxurious  new 
practices,  and  he  spread  terror  among  the  showy  young  dandies 
arMl  ladies  of  fashion  in  Rome.    He  and  other  Romans  like  him 
succeeded  in  passing  law  after  law  against  expensive  habits  of 
many  kinds,  like  the  growing  love  of  showy  jewelry  among 
tiie  women,  or  their  use  of  carriages  where   they  formerly 
went  on  foot    But  such  laws  could  not  prevent  the  slow  cor- 
tupdon  of  the  people.   The  old  simplicity,  purity,  and  beauty 
of   Roman   family  life  was  disai^)earing,  and  divorce   was 
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becoming  common.  The  greatest  days  of  Roman  diaracter 
were  past,  and  Roman  power  was  to  go  on  growing,  without 
the  restraining  influence  of  old  Roman  virtue. 

907.  inibiiity  This  was  especially  evident  in  the  lives  of  the  uneducated  and 
10  (pprecbte  poorer  classes  also.  To  them,  as  indeed  to  the  vast  majority  of 
^««ute        ^  classes,  Greek  dviUzation  was  chiefly  attractive  because  ti 

the  numerous  luxuries  of  Helknistic  life.  The  common  people 
had  no  comprehension  of  Greek  civilization.  At  the  destruction 
of  Corinth,  Polybius  saw  Roman  soldiers  shaking  dice  on  a  won- 
derful old  Greek  painting  which  they  had  torn  down  from  the 
wall  and  spread  out  on  the  ground  like  an  old  piece  of  awning. 
When  a  cultivated  Roman  thought  to  gain  popular  favor  t^ 
arranging  a  program  of  Greek  instrumental  music  at  a  pub- 
lic entertainment,  the  audience  stopped  the  performance  and 
shouted  to  the  musicians  to  throw  down  their  instruments  and 
begin  a  boxing  match  I  Contrast  this  with  the  Athenian  public 
in  the  days  of  Pericles  1 

908.  Gladi-  It  was  to  Roman  citizens  with  tastes  like  these  that  the 
uoriil  com-      ,      ,  ,    ,  ,  ,.      ,  ,  ,  , 
ball  M  n          leaders  of  the  new  age  were  obliged  to  turn  for  votes  and  for 

^^ce         support  in  order  to  gain  office.    To  such  tastes,  therefore,  the 

Roman  nobles  b^an  to  appeal.    Early  in  the  SiciUan  War  with 

Carthage  there  had  been  introduced  the  okl  Etruscan  custom 

of  single  combats  between  condemned  criminals  or  slaves,  who 

slew  each  other  to  honor  the  funeral  of  some  great  Roman. 

These  combatants  came  to  be  called  Radiators,  from  a  Latin 

word  giadius,  meaning  "  sword."    The  delight  of  the  Roman 

people  in  these  bloody  displays  was  such  that  the  officials  in 

charge  of   the   various  public  feasts,  without  waiting  for  a 

funeral,  used  to  arrange  a  long  program  of  such  combats  in 

the  hope  of  pleasing  the  people,  and  thus  gaining  their  votes 

and  securing  election  to  future  higher  oflfices. 

909.  Ampht  These  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacles  took  place  at  first 
giidiSioiSi  within  a  temporary  circle  of  seats,  which  finally  bwame  a  great 
dre^a'for''  ^*°"*  Structure  especially  built  for  tiie  purpose.  It  was  cadled 
thaiiot  iwcs    an  amphitheater,  because  it  was  formed  by  pladng  two  (a*^^1 
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theaters  face  to  face  (Fig.  262).  Soon  afterward  combats  be- 
tween gladiators  and  wild  beasts  were  introduced  (headpiece, 
p.  549).  The  athletic  contests  which  had  so  interested  the 
Greeks  were  far  too  tame  for  the  appetite  of  the  Roman  public 
The  chariot  race,  however,  did  appeal  to  the  Romans,  and  they 
began  to  buHd  cnonnous  courses  surrounded  by  scats  for  vast 
numbers  of  spectators.   These  buildings  they  called  circuses. 

The  common  people  of  Rome  were  thus  gradually  debased  jao.  Distri- 
and  taught  to  expect  such  public  spectacles,  sometimes  lasting  f„e  gndn 
for  days,  as  their  share  of  the  plunder  from  the  great  con-  ^*br£^' 
quests.  At  the  same  time,  as  their  poverty  increased,  the  free 
food  once  furnished  them  by  the  wealthy  classes  far  exceeded 
what  private  donors  were  able  to  give.  It  was  therefore  taken 
up  by  the  State,  which  arranged  r^ular  distributions  of  grain 
to  the  populace.  Vkious  as  this  custom  was,  it  was  far  from 
bdng  so  great  an  evil  as  the  bribery  which  the  candidates  foi 
oSict  now  secredy  practiced.  Laws  passed  to  prevent  the 
practice  were  of  slight  effect  The  only  Roman  dtizens  who 
could  vote  were  those  who  attended  the  assemblies  at  Rome, 
and  henceforth  we  have  only  too  often  the  spectacle  of  a 
Roman  candidate  controlling  the  government  that  ruled  the 
world  by  bribing  the  little  body  of  dttzens  who  attended  the 
Roman  assemblies. 

All  these  practices  enormously  increased  the  expenses  of  a  911.  Ex- 
political  career.   The  young  Roman,  who  formerly  might  have  ^^^^^ 
demonstrated  his  ^ility  and  his  worthy  character  h  some  minor  "Trivu"** 
office  as  a  claim  upon  the  votes  of  the  community,  was  now  »etvice 
obliged  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  a  long  prc^ram  of  gladia- 
torial games.    In  secret  he  might  also  spend  a  large  sum  in 
bribing  voters.   If  elected  he  received  no  salary,  and  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  his  ofRce  he  was  again  obliged  to  meet 
heavy  expenses.   For  the  Roman  government  had  never  been 
properly  equipped  with  clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  accountants; 
(hat  is,  the  stafF  of  public  servants  whom  we  call  the  "  dvil 
service."   The  newly  elected  official,  therefore,  had  to  supply 
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a  staff  of  clerks  at  bis  own  expense.  Even  a  consul  sat  at 
home  in  a  household  room  turned  into  an  office  and  carried 
on  government  business  with  his  own  clerks  and  accountants, 
of  whom  one  was  usually  a  Greek. 

The  Roman  politician  now  sou^t  office,  in  order  that  through 
it  he  might  gain  the  influence  which  would  bring  him  the  govenoor- 
ship  of  a  rich  province.  If  he  finally  gained  his  object,  he  often 
reached  his  province  burdened  with  debts  incurred  in  winning 
elections  in  Rome.  But  the  prize  of  a  large  province  was  worth 
all  it  cost  Indeed,  the  consulship  itself  was  finally  r^arded  as 
merely  a  stepping-stone  to  a  provindal  governor^p.  When  a 
retired  provincial  governor  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  no  longer 
the  simple  Roman  of  the  good  old  days.  He  lived  like  a  prince 
and,  as  we  Have  seen,  he  surrounded  himself  with  royal  luxuiy. 
These  men  of  self-interest,  who  had  held  the  supreme  power 
in  a  province,  were  a  menace  to  the  republic,  for  they  had 
tasted  the  power  of  kings  without  the  restraints  of  Roman  law 
and  Roman  republican  institutions  to  hamper  them. 

But  the  evils  of  the  new  wealth  were  not  less  evident  in  the 
f  country.  It  was  not  thought  proper  for  a  Roman  senator  or 
noble  to  undertake  commercial  enterprises  or  to  engage  in  any 
business.  The  most  respectable  form  of  wealth  was  lands. 
Hence  the  successful  Roman  noble  bought  farm  after  farm, 
which  he  combined  into  a  great  estate  or  plantation.  The  ca^ 
talists  who  had  plundered  the  provinces  did  the  same.  Lott- 
ing northward  from  Rome,  the  old  Etruscan  country  was  now 
made  up  of  extensive  estates  belonging  to  wealthy  Romans  of 
the  dty.  Only  here  and  there  were  still  to  be  found  the  filtk 
farms  of  the  good  old  Roman  days.  Large  portions  of  Italy 
were  in  this  condition.  The  small  farm  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
to  disappear  as  it  had  done  in  Greetx  (§626). 

It  was  impossible  for  a  wealthy  landowner  to  work  these 
great  estates  with  free,  hired  labor.  Nor  was  he  oUiged  M 
do  so.  From  the  ckjse  of  the  Hannibalic  War  onward  the 
Roman  conquests  had   brought  to   Italy  great  numbers  of 
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captives  of  war  from  Carthage,  Spain,  Gaul,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor.  These  unhappy  prisoners  were  sold  as  slaves. 
The  coast  of  the  Adriatic  opposite  Italy  alone  yielded  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  captives.  An  ordinary  day  laborer 
would  bring  about  three  hundred  dollars  at  auction,  a  crafts- 
man or  a  good  clerk  was  much  more  valuable,  and  a  young 
woman  who  could  play  the  lyre  would  bring  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  sale  of  such  captives  was  thus  enormously  profitable.  We 
have  already  seen  such  slaves  in  the  households  at  Rome.  The 
estates  of  Italy  were  now  filled  with  them. 

Household  slavery  was  usually  not  attended  with  much  hard-  915.  Bmol 
ship,  but  the  life  of  the  slaves  on  the  great  plantations  was  pisnotioa 
little  better  than  that  of  beasts.  Worthy  and  free-bom  men  *'"*" 
from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  were  branded  with  a  hot  iron 
like  oxen,  to  identify  them  forever.  They  were  herded  at  night 
in  cellar  barracks,  and  in  the  morning  were  driven  like  half- 
starved  beasts  of  burden  to  work  in  the  fields.  The  green 
fields  of  Italy,  where  sturdy  farmers  once  watched  the  grow- 
ing grain  sown  and  cultivated  by  their  own  hands,  were  now 
worked  by  wretched  and  hopeless  creatures  who  wished  they 
had  never  been  bom.  When  the  supply  of  captives  from  the 
wars  failed,  the  Roman  government  winked  at  the  practices 
of  slave  pirates,  who  carried  on  wholesale  kidnaping  in  the 
^itgean  and  eastern  Mediterranean  for  years.  They  sold  the 
victims  in  the  slave  market  at  Delos,  whence  they  were  brought 
by  Roman  merchants  to  Italy, 

Thus  Italy  and  Sicily  were  fairly  flooded  with  slaves.  The  piC.  Slave 
brutal  treatment  which  they  received  was  so  unbearable  that  at  di»nlen 
various  places  in  Italy  they  finally  rose  against  their  masters. 
Even  when  they  did  not  revolt,  they  were  a  grave  danger  to 
public  safety.  The  lonelier  roads  of  Italy  were  infested  by 
slave  herdsmen,  lawless  ancient  cowboys  who  robbed  and  slew 
and  in  many  districts  made  it  unsafe  to  live  in  the  country  or 
travel  the  country  roads.  The  conditions  in  Sicily  were  worse 
than  in  Italy.    In  central  and  southern  Sicily  the  revolting 
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slaves  gathered  some  sixty  thousand  in  number,  slew  tbiaa 
masters,  captured  towns,  and  set  up  a  kingdom.  It  required 
a  Roman  consul  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  war  lasting 
several  years  to  subdue  them. 

During  the  uprising  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  the  small  farm 
owners,  free  men,  went  about  burning  the  fine  villas  of  the 
wealthy  plantation  proprietors.  The  slave  rebellion  therefore 
■  was  a  revelation  of  the  haired  not  only  among  the  slaves  but 
also  amoi^  the  poor  farming  class  of  freemen  —  the  hatred 
toward  the  rich  landowners  felt  by  a//  the  lower  classes  in  the 
country,  slave  or  free.  The  great  conquests  and  the  wealth 
they  brought  in  had  made  the  rich  so  much  richer  and  the 
poor  so  much  poorer  that  the  two  classes  were  completely 
thrust  apart  and  they  no  longer  had  any  common  life,  Italy 
was  divided  into  two  great  social  classes  dangerously  hostile  to 
each  other.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Italy  had  formerly 
been  small  fanners,  as  we  have  seen.  Let  us  examine  the  effea 
of  the  great  wars  on  the  small  farmers. 

War  seemed  a  great  and  glorious  thing  when  we  were  fol- 
lowing the  brilliant  victories  of  Hannibal  and  the  splendid  tri- 
umph of  Scipio  at  Zama.  But  now  we  are  to  see  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  Never  has  there  been  an  age  in  which  the  ter- 
rible and  desolating  results  of  war  have  so  tragically  revealed 
the  awful  cost  of  such  glory.  The  happy  and  industrious  fami- 
lies cultivating  the  little  farms  which  dotted  the  green  hiUs  and 
plains  of  Italy  had  now  been  helplessly  scattered  by  the  storms 
of  war,  as  the  wind  drives  the  autumn  leaves.  The  campa^ns 
of  Hannibal  left  southern  Italy  desolate  far  and  wide,  ar»d 
much  of  central  Italy  was  in  little  better  condition.  These 
devastated  districts  left  lying  waste  were  never  again  cultivated, 
and  slowly  t>ecame  pasture  lands.  In  regions  untouched  by 
invasion,  fathers  and  elder  sons  had  been  absent  from  home 
for  years  holding  their  posts  in  the  legion,  fighting  the  battles 
which  brought  Rome  her  great  position  as  mistress  of  the 
world.    If  the  soldier  returned  he  often  found  the  monotonous 
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lound  of  farm  duties  mudi  too  tedious  after  his  adventurous 
life  of  war  abroad.  Leaving  the  plow,  therefore,  he  returned 
to  his  place  in  the  k^on  to  resume  the  exciting  life  of  war  and 
plunder  tinder  some  great  leader  whom  he  loved.  Home  life 
and  wholesome  country  influences  were  undermined  and  broken 
up.  The  mothers,  left  to  bring  up  the  younger  children  alone, 
saw  the  family  scattered  and  drifting  away  from  the  litde  farm, 
tin  It  was  left  forsaken. 

Too  often  as  the  returning  soldier  approached  the  spot  where  919.  The 
be  was  bom  he  no  longer  found  the  house  that  had  sheltered  bought'up* 
his  childhood.   His  family  was  gone  and  his  little  farm,  sold  for  pfj^^'' 
debt,  had  been  bought  up  by  some  wealthy  Roman  of  the  city  a-msn 
and    absorbed   into  a  great  plantation   like  those  which   the 
Romans  had  found  surrounding  Carthage  (§  837).    His  neigh- 
bors, too,  had  disappeared  and  th^  farms  had  likewise  gone 
to  enlarge  the  rich  man's  great  estate.    Across  the  hills  on  a 
sunny  eminence  he  saw  the  stately  villa,  the  home  of  the 
Roman  noble,  who  now  owned  the  farms  of  all  the  surround- 
ing countiy.   He  cursed  the  wealth  which  had  done  all  this, 
and  wandered  up  to  the  great  city  to  look  for  free  grain  from 
the  government,  to  enjoy  the  games  and  arouses,  and  to  in- 
crease the  poor  class  already  there. 

Or  if  he  found  his  home  and  his  little  farm  uninjured,  and  was  ^m.  loibiiity 
willing  to  settle  down  to  work  Its  fields  as  of  old,  he  was  soon  ^  compeu  ' 
aware  that  the  hordes  of  slaves  now  culthrating  the  great  planta-  ^^^'^'J 
tions  around  him  were  produdr^  grain  so  cheapty,  that  when  he  chop  im- 
bad  sold  his  harvest  he  had  not  received  enough  for  it  to  enable 
him  and  his  family  to  live.    At  the  same  time  the  markets  of 
Italy  were  filled  with  cheap  grmn  from  Sidly,  Africa,  and  E^ypt- 
With  this  imported  grain  often  given  away  by  the  government, 
he  could  not  compete,  and  slowly  he  fell  behind ;  he  borrowed 
money,  and  his  debts  increased.    Forced  to  sell  the  little  fann 
at  last,  he  too  wandered  into  Rome,  where  he  found  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  his  kind,  homeless,  embittered,  and  dependent 
upon  the  State  for  food. 
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The  sturdy  fanner-dtizcns  who  had  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  citizenship  of  Rome,  the  yeomanry  from  whom  she  had 
drawn  her  splendid  armies,  —  these  men  who  had  formed  the 
veiy  substance  of  the  power  upon  which  the  Roman  Senate 
had  built  up  its  world  empire,  were  now  perishing.  After  the 
Macedonian  wars  the  census  returns  showed  a  steady  decline  ia 
the  number  of  citizens  of  the  republic  in  Italy.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  serious  discontent  among  the  cities  of  the  allies  in 
Italy  because  they  had  never  been  given  full  dtizenship.  They 
saw  the  government  of  a  world  empire  in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt 
Senate  and  a  small  body  of  more  and  more  brutalized  citizens 
at  Rome,  and  they  demanded  their  share  in  the  control  of  the 
great  empire  to  whose  armies  they  had  contributed  as  many 
troops  as  the  ddzens  of  the  Republic  had  done. 

The  wealth  and  power  which  Roman  world  dominion  bad 
gained  had  thus  brought  Rome  and  Italy  to  the  vei^e  of  de- 
stniction.  Nor  was  the  situation  any  better  in  the  most  civi- 
lized portions  of  the  empire  out^e  of  Italy,  and  espedaDy  in 
Greece.  Under  the  large  plantation  system,  introduced  from 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  had  grown  up  under  the  Persians  (§  369), 
the  Greek  fanners  had  disappeared  (S  626),  as  those  of  Italy 
were  now  beginning  to  do.  Add  to  this  condition  the  robbmes 
and  extortions  of  the  Roman  taxgatberers  and  governors,  the 
continuous  slave  raids  of  the  ^gean  pirates,  whose  piBaging 
and  kidnaping  the  Roman  Republic  criminally  failed  to  pm-ent, 
the  shift  of  Greek  commerce  eastward  (S  734),  and  we  have 
reasons  enot^h  for  the  destruction  of  business,  of  agriculture, 
and  of  prosperity  in  the  Greek  world. 

But  that  wondrous  development  of  higher  dvilization  whidi 
'  we  found  in  the  Hellenistic  world  (Chap.  XXI)  was  likewise 
showing  signs  of  decline.  The  sumptuous  buildings  forming 
the  great  home  of  sdence  in  Alexandria  (S  743)  now  rep»- 
sented  little  more  than  the  high  aims  once  dierished  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt  For  when  sud) 
Sute  support  failed,  with  its  salaries  and  pensions  t 
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and  pMosophers,  the  line  of  scientists  failed  too.  Hence  we 
see  how  largely  science  in  the  Hellenistic  Age  was  rooted  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  Hellenistic  kings,  rather  than  in  the  minds 
of  the  Greek  race  as  it  had  been  of  old,  when  for  sheer  love  of 
knowledge  the  Greek  philosopher  carried  on  his  studies  without 
such  support. 

The  Mediterranean  was  now  the  home  of  Greek  civilization  91^  Failure 
in  the  East  and  of  Roman  civilization  in  the  West,  but  the  fail-  gover^nent 
ure  of  the  Roman  Senate  to  organize  a  successful  government  (^i^e^oT''^ 
for  the  empire  they  had  conquered,  —  a  government  even  as  world;  pent 
good  as  that  of  Per^  under  Darius  (S  z86),  — this  failure  had  of  cmlimioa 
brought  the  whole  world  of  Mediterranean  civilization  perilously 
near  destruction.    In  the  European  background  beyond  the 
Alpine  frontiers,  there  were  rumblings  of  vast  movements 
among  the  northern  barbarians,  threatening  to  descend  as  ol 
old  and  completely  overwhelm  the  civilization  which  for  over 
three  thousand  years  had  been  slowly  built  up  by  Orientals  and 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  Mediterranean  world.    It  now 
looked  very  much  as  if  the  Roman  State  was  about  to  perish, 
and  with  it  the  dvilizadon  which  had  been  growing  for  so  many 
centuries.   Was  civilized  man  indeed  to  perish  from  the  earth  i 
Or  would  the  Roman  State  be  able  to  survive  and  to  preserve 
civilization  from  destruction  ? 

Rome  was  a  dty-statc.    The  finest  fruits  of  civilization  in  nw.  The 
art,  literature,  science,  and  thought  had  been  produced  under  eitySutein* 
the  government  of  city-states,  as  we  have  seen  (§  767),    But  '"'?<"'' 
among  the  Greeks  this  very  limited  form  of  state  had  out- 
lived its  usefulness  and  had  over  and  over  again  proved  its 
inability  to  organize  and  control  successfully  a  larger  world, 
that  is,  an  empire.    The  dty-state  of   the  Roman  Republic 
had    now   also   demonstrated    that    its    limited    machinery   of 
government  was  quite  unfitted  to  rule  successfully  the  vast 
Mediterranean  world  which  it  was  now  endeavoring  to  con- 
trol.   Would  it  be  able  to  transform  itself  into  a  great  im- 
peiia]   State,   with   all   the   many  offices  necessary  to  give 
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successful  government  to  the  peoples  and  nations  nmounding 
the  Mediteiranean  ?  Would  it  then  be  able  to  do  for  the  Medi- 
terranean world  what  the  oriental  empires  had  once  done  for  a 
world  equally  large  in  Western  Asia  and  Egypt  ? 
{ps.  The  re-       We  stand  at  the  point  where  the  civilization  of  the  HcDen* 
o^Rome^     ^^  world  began  to  decline,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
def*"daie"*    and  Corinth  (146   B.c).    We  are  now  to  watch  the  Roman 
civiiiiMiion       peoplc  in  the  deadly  internal  struggle  whidi  we  have  seen 
ter«ne»a        impending  between  rich  and  poor.   They  had  at  the  same  time 
"*'  to  continue  their  rule  of  the  Mediterranean  worid  as  best  they 

could,  while  the  dangerous  internal  transfonnation  was  going 
on.  In  the  midst  of  these  grave  responsibilities  they  had  also 
to  face  the  barbarian  hordes  of  the  North.  In  spite  of  all  these 
threatenii^  dangers,  wc  shall  see  them  gaining  the  needed 
imperial  organization  which  enabled  the  Roman  State  to  huri 
back  the  Northern  barbarians,  to  hold  the  northern  frontiers  for 
five  hundred  years,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  civilization  which 
had  cost  mankind  so  many  centuries  of  slow  progress  —  the 
civilization  which,  because  it  was  so  preserved,  has  become  our 
own  inheritance  to-day.  This  achievement  of  Rome  we  are  now 
to  follow  in  the  final  diapters  of  the  story  of  the  andent  worid. 

QirBSTioirs 

Section  80,  As  mistress  of  the  western  Mediterranean  worid, 
what  was  to  be  Rome's  attitude  toward  the  other  nations  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ?  Why  was  Rome  bound  to  subdue  Philip  of  Macedon  ? 
Describe  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Macedon.  By  extending 
her  power  over  Macedon,  with  what  other  eastern  empire  was  Rome 
in  contact?  Describe  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  the  Seleudd 
Empire.  What  then  happened  to  Macedon?  to  the  Greeks?  What 
two  splendid  cities  were  destroyed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Romans? 
What  can  you  say  of  the  rapidity  of  the  Roman  conquests?  Describe 
the  Cask  of  government  now  confronting  Rome. 

Section  81.  Had  the  Romans  any  experience  in  goveming  prov- 
inces? Describe  the  rule  of  the  usual  Roman  governor.  Whit  can 
you  say  of  the  increase  of  Roman  wealth  ?   What  was  the  dect  aa 
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business  at  Rome  ?  What  kind  of  a  house  bad  the  Ronuu  fonnerly 
lived  in  ?  What  kind  did  he  now  build  ?  How  was  it  furnished,  and 
whence  did  its  luxuries  often  come?  How  did  this  compare  with  the 
situation  before  the  Carthaginian  wars  ?  What  can  you  say  of  the  serv- 
ants in  a  wealthy  household?  Describe  the  eRect  of  Greek  works 
of  art  in  Rome.  Were  there  any  Roman  artists  equal  to  those  in 
Greece?  Tell  how  Greek  literature  became  known  in  Rome.  De- 
scribe the  old  Roman  schools.  How  did  educated  Greeks  affect 
teachir^  in  Rome?  Tell  about  Polybius.  How  did  Latin  literature 
arise  ?  What  can  you  say  of  Ubrariea  and  the  educated  class? 

Sectiok  8z.  How  was  the  new  luxury  affecting  Roman  life? 
What  were  the  tastes  of  the  ordinary  Roman?  E>escribe  the  rise  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  What  can  you  say  about  the  exfcnses  of  a 
political  career?  What  was  happening  to  the  small  farms?  Describe 
slavery  on  the  large  estates  \  slave  revolts.  Describe  the  cftect  of  the 
wars  on  the  small  farmers;  the  effect  of  the  large  estates  and  cheap 
grain.  Describe  the  situation  of  Italy  as  a  whole;  of  Greece  and 
the  iCgean  world.  What  was  the  ^tuation  of  Hellenistic  civilization 
as  a  whole?  How  then  had  Roman  leadership  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  succeeded  thus  far?  Did  a  dty-state  possess  the  oiganization 
fitted  to  rule  a  great  empire?  What  three  great  tasks  faced  the 
Roinan  government:  first  in  Italy,  second  in  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean world,  and  third  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers? 

Note.  The  iketch  below  ibowi  ui  a  comer  of  a  Roman  library.  The  book* 
are  bU  in  the  fonn  of  rblU  (Fig.  191),  arranged  in  large  pigeonhole  lectiont  like 
mlla  of  wall  paper,  with  the  eada  pointing  outward  and  beaiiog  tagi  coDtaining 
the  titlei  of  the  book*.  Thu*  the  libraiun  wa*  quickly  able  to  find  ■  given  book 
or  to  retum  it  to  the  ahelvei  M  the  proper  place,  u  he  is  engaged  in  doing  in 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
A  ceitturt  of  revolvtioit  Am  ths  end  of 

THE  SSPXmLIC 

Section  83.  The  Land  Situation  and  the  Beginning 
OF  THE  Struggle  between  Senate  and  People 

We  must  now  recall  the  problems  noticed  at  the  close  of 
the  last  chapter,  demanding  settlement  by  the  Roman  Senate. 
In  Italy  there  was  in  the  first  place  the  perilous  condition  of 
the  surviving  farmers  and  the  need  of  increasing  in  some  way 
their  numbers  and  their  farms.  Equally  dangerous  was  the 
discontent  of  the  Italian  aUies,  who  had  never  been  given  the 
vote  or  the  right  to  hold  office.  The  problems  outside  of 
Italy  were  not  less  pressing.  They  were,  likewise,  two  in 
number.  There  were  first  the  thoroughgoing  reform  of  pro- 
vincial government  and  the  creation  of  a  system  of  honest 
and  successful  administration  of  the  vast  Roman  conquests. 
And  second  there  were  the  settlement  of  the  frontier  bound- 
aries and  the  repulse  of  the  invading  barbarians  who  were 

Note.  The  above  headpiece  ahows  us  Ihe  two  sd«  of  ■  emu  Issued  by 
Brutus,  one  of  the  leading  aisassins  of  Julius  Ciht  (}  969).  On  one  aide  tbe 
coin  bears  the  head  of  Brutus,  accompanied  by  hli  nune  and  the  title  Impenmr 
(abbreviated  to  IMP).  On  the  other  side  ore  two  daggera,  intended  to  recall  tbe 
aisaiunation  of  Catsar,  and  between  them  appears  the  cap  of  liberty,  to  tuggat 
the  liberty  which  the  Romans  supposedly  gained  by  his  murder.  In  order  that 
the  meaning  of  all  this  might  be  perfectly  cleaj,  there  appears,  below,  the  insciip- 
tion  EID  MAK,  which  means  Ihe  Ides  of  March  (the  Ronua  tam  for  Ibe 
fifteenth  of  March),  the  dale  of  Ciesar's  ttiurder  ({  969J. 
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tfireatening  to  cnish  the  Mediterranean  world  and  its  dvilizatirai, 
as  the  prehistoric  Greeks  had  crushed  ^gean  civilization  (S  3S0). 

The  Senate  which  was  to  meet  this  dangerous  situation  had  938.  Short 
been  in  practical  control  of  the  Roman  government  since  the  ^™s^ie 
days  of  the  Samnite  War.  The  senators  now  formed  an  oligarchy  "^^"i^i^for 
of  selfish  aristocrats  as  in  the  Greek  cities  (§  618).   Yet  there  their  power 
were  no  laws  which  had  created  the  undisputed  power  of  the 
Senate.    It  was  merely  by  their  great  prestige  and  their  com- 
bined influence  as  leading  men  and  former  magistrates  (§  3i  1) 
that  they  maintained  the  control  of  the  State.    The  legal  power 
of  the  Roman  State  really  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  they  gathered  in  their  assemblies  (S  806),  and  this 
power  had  never  been  surrendered  to  the  Senate  by  any  vote 
or  any  law. 

The  crying  needs  of  the  farming  class  in  Italy  failed  to  pro-  gap.  Th« 
duce  any  effect  upon  the  blinded  and  seliish  aristocrats  of  the  ofnewfaima 
Senate  as  a  whole.   Even  before  the  Hannibalic  War  the  need  1^^^™^ 
of  newly  distributed  farm  lands  was  sorely  felL    Led  by  the  «Ji<opening 

'  '  -^  of  Ihe  stnig- 

brave  Flaminius,  who  afterward  as  consul  fell  at  the  head  of  gU  between 
his  army  in  Hannibal's  ambush  at  Trasimene  (5  S62),  the  people 
Assembly  had  passed  a  law  in  defiance  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
viding for  a  distribution  of  public  lands  which  the  senators 
desired  for  themselves  and  their  friends  of  the  noble  class. 
As  a  result  Flaminius  was  always  hated  by  the  senatorial  par^, 
and  ever  after  was  regarded  as  the  popular  leader  who  opened 
the  struggle  between  people  and  Senate,  and  having  thus  shown 
the  people  thnr  power,  had  begun  the  dangerous  policy  of 
allowing  the  unstable  populate  to  control  the  government 
The  conflict  between  Senate  and  people  had  subsided  during 
the  Hannibalic  War,  but  when  this  great  danger  had  passed, 
it  would  seem  that  a  tribune  named  Lidnius,  who  understood 
the  needs  of  the  people,  had  succeeded  in  having  a  law  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  which  forbade  any  wealthy  dtizen  from 
holding  over  five  hundred  acres  of  the  public  lands,  or  pas- 
turing more  than  a  hundred  catde  or  five  hundred  sheep  on 
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these  lands.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  senatorial  party,  how<- 
ever,  that  these  Lidnian  laws  had  become  a  dead  letter.' 

In  gaining  contFol  of  Italy,  Rome  had  finally  annexed  about 
half  of  the  peninsula,  and  no  more  land  could  now  be  taken 
without  seizing  that  of  the  Italian  allies.  About  a  decade 
before  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth  the  last 
Roman  cobny  had  been  founded.  The  only  way  to  secure 
new  farms  for  assignment  to  landless  fanners  was  by  making 
the  Licinian  laws  effective,  that  is,  by  taking  and  assigning 
to  farmers  the  public  lands  already  belonging  to  the  State — 
what  we  call  "government  lands"  in  the  United  States.  But  for 
generadons  these  lands  had  been  largely  held  under  all  sorts 
of  arrangements  by  wealthy  men,  and  it  was  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  a  noble's  estate  was  his  legal  property 
or  merely  public  land  which  he  was  using.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  can  easily  imagine  with  what  stubbornness  and 
anger  great  landholders  of  the  senatorial  party  would  oppose 
any  effort  to  redistribute  the  public  lands  on  a  ba^  fair  to  all 

Flan^inius  had  taught  the  people  their  power  (S  929).  Since 
then  they  had  lacked  a  skillful  leader.  The  unselfish  patriot  who 
undertook  to  become  the  leader  of  the  people  and  to  save  Italy 
from  destruction  by  restoring  the  fanner  class  was  a  noble  named 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  eider  Sci[»o, 
the  hero  of  Zama,  and  his  sister  had  married  the  younger 
Scipio.  Elected  tribune  (r33  ac),  he  used  to  address  the 
people  with  passionate  eloquence  and  tell  them  of  their  wrongs: 
"  The  beasts  that  prowl  about  Italy  have  boles  and  lurking 
places,  where  they  may  make  their  beds.  You  who  fight  and  die 
for  Italy  enjoy  only  the  blessings  of  air  and  light.  These  alone 
are  your  heritage.  Homeless,  unsettled,  you  wander  to  and  fro 
with  your  wives  and  children.  ■  .  .  You  fight  and  die  to  give 
wealth  and  luxury  to  others.  You  are  called  the  masters  of  the 
world ;  yet  there  is  no  clod  of  earth  that  you  can  call  your  omi.'* 
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As  tribune,  Tiberius  Gracchus  submitted  to  the  AssanUy  mi.  Lmd 
a  law  for  the  reassignment  of  public  lands  and  the  protection  Tiberiut 
and  support  of  the  farming  class.   It  was  a  statesmanlike  and  ^.TS'deMii 
moderate  law.   It  called  for  little,  if  anything,  more  than  what  (13"  "-c) 
was  already   demanded    by   the   Lidnian   laws.     It  was   an 
endeavor  to  do  for  Italy  what  Solon   had   done  for  Attica 
(5  469),  and  was  decidedly  more  moderate  than  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon,    After  a  tragic  struggle  in  whidi  the  new  tribune 
resorted  to  methods  not  strictly  legal,  he  succeeded  in  passing 
his  law.   In  the  effort  to  secure  reelection,  that  he  might  insure 
the  enforcement  of  his  law,  Gracchus  was  slain  by  a  mob  of 
senators,  who  rushed  out  of  the  Senate  house  and  attacked 
the  tribune  and  his  supporters.    This  was  the  first  murder- 
ous deed  introducing  a  century  of  revolution  and  civil  war 
(133-31  B.c),  which  terminated  in   the  destruction  of   the 
Roman  Republic 

Ten  years  after  the  tribunate  of  Tiberius  Gracdius,  his  jqs.  Struggle 
younger  brother  Gains  gained  the  same  office  (123  B.c).   He  Gncchw 
not  only  took  up  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  Umdless  fanners,  ^^J^„d 
but  he  made  it  his  definite  object  to  attack  and  weaken  the  hi»  death 
Senate.    He  endeavored  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  people  iaiB.c.) 
every  possible  enemy  of  the  Senate.    He  therefore  organized 
tbe  capitalists  and  men  of  large  business  affairs,  who,  of  course, 
were  not  senators.     Because  of  their  wealth  they  had  always 
furnished  their  own  horses  and  served  in  the  army  as  horse- 
meiL   They  were  therefore  called  knights ;  or,  as  a  group,  the 
equestrian  order.   Gaius  Gracchus  secured  the  support  of  these 
men  by  obtaining  for  them  the  right  to  collect  the  taxes  in 
A^ia,  and  he  gave  them  great  power  by  founding  a  court  made 
up  of  knights  for  the  trial  of  dishonest  and  extortionate  Roman 
governors  appointed  by  the  Senate.   At  the  same  time  he  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  Italian  allies  the  long-desired  full  citizen- 
ship —  a  proposal  which  angered  the  people  as  much  as  it  did 
the  Senate.   His  efforts  finally  resulted  in  a  riot  in  which  Gaius 
C^racchus  was  killed,  as  hb  brother  had  been(iii  b.c.). 
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Section  84.  The  Rise  of  One-Man  Power: 
Marius  and  Sulla 
034.  Van-  The  weakness  in  the  reforms  of  the  Gracchus  brotheis  lay 

,|^pu£  chiefly  in  their  unavoidable  reliance  upon  votes;  that  is.  upon 

sippon  jjjg  unstable  support  of  the  people  at  the  elections  and  at  the 

meetings  of  the  popular  assembly.   It  was  difficult  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  people  from  election  to  election.  In  the  Gracchan 
elections,  when  work  on  the  farms  was  pressing,  the  country 
people  around  Rome  would  not  take  the  time  to  go  up  to  the 
city  and  vote,  although  they  were  the  very  ones  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the   Gracchan  laws.    The  work  of  Flaminius,  and 
especially  of  the  Gracchi,  had   Uught   the   people  to  locJc 
up  to  a  leader.     This  tendency  was   the  beginning  of  one- 
man  power.    But  the  leader  to  whom  the  people  now  turned 
was  not  a  magistrate,  as  the  Gracchi  had  been,  but  a  viilitafy 
commander, 
{■«.  The  mr       Meantime  the  blindness  and  conuption  of  the  Senate  offered 
^  ui?Sie     the  people  more  than  one  opportunity  for  gaining  power.   The 
S?^"""*    misrule  of  the  Senate  abroad  was  now  so  scandalous  that  the 
pie'icom-        people  seized  this  opportunity.    In  a  war  between  Rome  and 
■siinuthe      Jugurtha,  ruler  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Numidia  beside  Cardiagc 
"*''  in  North  Africa,  the  African  king,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the 

Romans  of  this  age,  succeeded  in  bribing  the  consul,  and  thus 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Roman  army.  The  war  then 
dragged  disgracefully  on.  These  events  so  incensed  the  people 
of  Rome,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate's  commander, 
an  able  and  honest  consul  named  Metellus,  had  finally  met  and 
defeated  Jugurtha,  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  appointing  thdr 
own  general  to  supersede  Metellus.  The  people  thus  assumed 
charge  of  a  great  foreign  enterprise,  and,  what  was  moie  im- 
portant, the  people  by  this  aeiion  seised  control  of  the  army.  The 
Senate  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Assembly's  action  from  go- 
ing into  effect.  The  interests  of  the  people  were  no  longer 
dependent  wholly  upon  dvil  magistrates,  changing  ijxxa  electioo 
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to  election,  but  upon  military  force  under  a  leader  who  might 
be  given  a  long  command. 

The  commander  on  whom  the  people  relied  was  himself  a  jao.  Marin*, 
man  of  the  people,  named  Marius,  who  had  once  been  a  rough  com^md«r, 
plowtx^.  He  was  fortunately  an  able  soldier,  and  be  quickly  ^J^^j 
brought  the  war  with  Jugurtha  to  an  end,  after  the  Senate's  Sie^ 
leaders  had  allowed  the  war  to  drift  on  for  dx  years.  When 
the  news  of  his  victory  reached  Rome  the  people  promptly 
elected  him  consul  for  the  second  time,  before  bis  return.  In 
104  &c  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  the  people  beheld  the  cap- 
tive Numidian  king  led  through  the  streets  in  chains.  Meantime 
the  two  powerful  tribes  of  Geiman  barbarians,  the  Cimbrians 
and  the  Teutons,  combined  with  Gauls,  had  been  shifting  south- 
ward and  crossing  the  northern  frontiers  of  Rome.  In  Gaul 
and  on  the  Gallic  frontiers  six  Roman  armies,  one  after  another, 
bad  been  disastrously  defeated.  It  looked  as  if  the  Roman 
legions  had  at  last  met  their  match.  There  was  great  anxiety  in 
Rome,  and  the  people  determined  to  reelect  Marius  consul  and 
send  him  against  the  terrible  northern  barbarians.  Meeting  the 
Teutons  in  southern  Gaul,  the  people's  hero  not  only  defeated  but 
practically  destroyed  the  first  Gennan  host  (102  b.c).  Shortly 
afterward,  when  the  Cimbrians  had  finally  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Alps  into  the  Fo  valley,  Marius  met  and  crushed  them 
also.    A  soldier  of  the  people  had  saved  Rome. 

Marius  was  not  only  an  able  soldier,  but  he  was  also  a  great  937.  Mwius 
organizer,  and  he  introduced  changes  in  the  Roman  army  which  proper^ 
were  epoch-making  both  in  the  history  of  warfare  and  in  the  ^^^"^^ 
political  history  of  Rome.    In  order  to  secure  sufficient  men  service;  the 
for  the  legions,  he  abolished  the  old  custom  of  allowing  only  prafcukouU 
citizens  of  property  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  be  took  in  the  "™^ 
poor  and  the  penniless.   Such  men  soon  became  profes^onal 
soldiers.   As  once  In  Greece  (S  629),  so  now  in  Rome,  the  day 
of  the  citizen-soldier  had  passed.  The  long  wars  had  made  many 
a  Roman  dtizen  practically  a  professional  soldier,  as  we  have 
noticed.  The  anny  of  Marius  was  largely  a  professional  army, 
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and  although  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  army  still  rested  on 
every  Roman  citizen,  it  was  less  and  less  rigidly  enforced. 
The  The  youths  who  permanently  took  up  the  life  of  the  soldier 

■1  unit,  could  be  50  well  drilled  that  they  were  able  to  cany  out  maneih 
^  ^  vera  impossible  for  an  army  made  up  of  dtisens  serving  for 
a  limited  time.  Maiius  therefore  completely  reorganized  the 
legion.  He  laiscd  its  numbers  from  forty-live  hundred  to  sis 
thousand.  He  divided  each  six  thousand  into  ten  groups  of 
six  hundred  each.  Such  a  body  of  mx  hundred  was  called  a 
cohort.  It  formed  the  unit  in  the  shifting  maneuvers,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  meant  victory  or  defeat  in  battle  (§  S74).  So 
perfectly  drilled  and  so  fearless  were  these  units,  that  the 
cohorts  would  move  about  the  field  with  the  precision  <A  clock- 
work and  with  complete  confidence  in  the  plan  of  the  ctxn- 
mander,  just  as  the  individuals  in  a  perfectly  trained  football 
squad  respond  almost  automatically  to  the  signal  The  pro- 
duction of  the  cohort,  as  we  shall  see,  made  it  possible  to 
complete  the  final  chapter  in  the  development  of  the  ait  of 
warfare  in  ancient  times. 
FailuTc  But  in  spite  of  his  ability  as  a  soldier  and  as  an  army  organ- 
uman ;  l^er,  Marius  was  not  a  statesman.  Having  risen  from  the  ranks, 
^"  he  was  at  heart  a  rough  Roman  peasant.  He  hated  the  aiisto- 
rship  crats  of  the  dty ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  deal  widi  them,  nor 
did  he  understand  the  leadership  of  the  popular  party  whicJi  had 
given  him  his  great  military  commands.  Elected  consul  for  the 
sixth  time  in  the  year  100  b.c,  he  failed  utterly  to  cnntrol  the 
leaders  of  his  party  in  the  poLtical  stru^les  in  Rome.  They  went 
to  such  excesses  that  two  of  them  were  slain  in  a  riot.  Moderate 
men  were  estranged  from  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  the  Sea- 
ate  gained  the  upper  hand  again.  Marius  retired  in  disgrace,  but 
his  leadership  had  revealed  to  the  people  how  they  might  gam 
control  over  the  Senate  by  combining  on  a  miiitary  leader, 
whose  power,  therefore,  did  not  consist  in  the  peaceful  enforce- 
ment  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Roman  State,  but  in  the 
illegal  application  of  military  force. 
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e  the  struggle  between  Senate  and  people  was  conv-  940.  Die- 
plicated  by  the  increasing  discontent  of  the  Italian  allies.  They  '^^a^^ 
had  contributed  as  many  troops  to  the  conquering  annies  as  J^Hy^^^ 
had  Rome  herself,  and  now  they  were  refused  any  voice  in  the 
control  of  the  conquered  territory  or  any  share  in  the  immense 
wealth  which  tliey  saw  the  Romans  drawing  from  it  The 
wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  ancient  Senate  in  freely  granting 
citizenship  to  communities  in  newly  acquired  Italian  territory 
(§  814)  had  been  long  abandoned,  reminding  us  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  later  years  of  Pericles  (S  588).  Before  the  dif- 
ferent communities  of  Italy  had  had  time  to  merge  into  a 
nation  (§  838),  they  had  been  forced  into  a  long  series  of  for- 
eign wars  which  had  made  vast  conquests.  But  the  posses^n 
of  these  conquests  had  corrupted  and  blinded  the  Senate  and 
the  governing  community  at  Rome.  By  this  sudden  wealth  and 
power  Rome  had  been  raised  above  all  feeling  of  fellowship 
with  the  other  communities  of  Italy.  The  great  peninsula  was 
still  tilled  with  disunited  communities  (§  S39),  and  there  now 
rested  upon  Rome  the  obligation  to  make  Italy  a  nation. 

There  were,  happily,  some  Roman  leaders  with  the  insight  of  941.  Bimd 
scatesmra,  who  perceived  this  great  need  and  who  planned  that  nen  of  the 
the  Italian  allies  should  receive  citizenship.   Among  them  was  j^^J^^^ 
a  wealthy,  popular,  and  unsellish  noble  named  Drusus,  who  afDrunu 
gained  election  as  tiQ>une  and  b^an  measures  leading  to  the 
.enfranchisement  of  the  Italian  allies.   But  so  fierce  and  savage 
was  the  opposition  aroused,  that  this  great  Roman  statesman 
was  stabbed  in  the  street    The  opposition  to  Drusus  and  his 
plans  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Senate.    The  common 
people  of  Rome  were  likewise  jealous  of  their  andent  privileges, 
and  the  wealthy  men  of  the  new  equestrian  order  were  equally 
unwilling  to  share  their  opportunities  of  plundering  the  prov< 
inces.    The  Italian  allies  therefore  soon  saw  the  hopelessness 
of  an  appeal  to  Rome  for  their  rights.   Immediately  after  the 
jissassination  of  Drusus  the  leading  Italian  peoples  of  central 
and    southern   Italy  revolted   and   formed  a  new  state  and 
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'government  of  their  own,  with  a  capital  at  a  central  town 
which  they  impressively  renamed  Italica  (90  B.C.). 

In  the  war  which  followed,  the  army  of  Rome  was  at  first 
completely  defeated,  and  although  this  reverse  was  in  a  measure 
retrieved,  the  strength  of  the  allies  could  not  be  broken.  Seeing 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  the  Roman  politicians  taidity 
took  action  and  granted  the  desired  citizenship.  The  Italian 
alliance  then  broke  up,  and  the  Italian  communities  reentered 
the  Roman  State.  Yet  they  entered  it  as  distant  wards  of  the 
dty  on  the  Tiber.  The  citizens  residing  in  these  distant  wards 
could  not  vote  or  take  any  part  in  the  government  unless  they 
journeyed  to  Rome  to  do  so.  This  situation  was  of  course  an 
absurdity,  and  again  illustrated  the  inability  of  an  anoent 
city-state  to  furnish  the  machinery  of  government  for  a  large 
nation,  not  to  mention  a  world  empire.  Nevertheless,  Italy  was 
on  the  way  to  become  a  nation  unified  in  government  arta 
in  speecii. 

A  very  threatening  war  was  now  breaking  out  in  Asia  Minor. 
Wealthy  senators  and  other  Romans  of  the  moneyed  class  who 
ruled  Rome  had  many  financial  interests  in  this  r^on,  and 
this  led  them  to  dread  a  war  there,  and  to  stop  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  Among  the  officers  of  Marius  there  had  been  a  v^ 
successful  soldier  named  Sulla,  who  was  chosen  consul  for  the 
year  after  the  war  with  the  allies.  The  Senate  now  sdected  him 
to  command  in  Asia  Minor.  But  the  leaders  of  the  people  would 
not  accept  the  Senate's  appointment,  and  just  as  in  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  they  passed  a  law  electing  Marius  to  command 
in  the  coming  Asia  Minor  war.  Now  Marius  had  no  army  at 
the  moment,  but  Sulla  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  army  be 
had  been  leading  against  the  Italian  allies.  He  therefore  ignored 
the  law  passed  by  the  people,  and  marched  on  Rome  with  his 
troops.  For  the  first  time  a  Roman  consul  took  possession  ot 
the  city  by  force.  The  Senate  was  now  putting  through  its  wiQ 
with  an  army,  as  the  Assembly  had  before  done.  Sulla  forced 
through  a  new  law  by  which  the  Assembly  would  always  be 
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obliged  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Senate  before  it  could  vote 
on  any  measure.  Having  thus  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
people  legally  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  Senate,  Sulla  marched 
oR  to  his  command  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Senate  had  triumphed,  but  with  the  departure  of  Sulla  944.  Rcsto- 
and  his  legions   the'  people  refused    to  submit.     There  was  peopie'i  con- 
fitting  in  the  streets,  and  the  senatorial  troops  fell  upon  the  ^^^"^^ 
new  Italian  citizens  as  they  voted  in  the  Forum  and  slew  them  ™d  mutder 
by  hundreds.   In  the  midst  of  these  deeds  of  violence  Marius,  of  Ronw 
who  had  escaped  to  Africa,  returned  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
cavaliy.  He  joined  the  popular  leaders,  and,  entering  Rome,  he 
b^an  a  frightful  massacre  of  the  leading  men  of  the  senatorial 
party.   The  Senate,  the  first  to  sow  seeds  of  violence  in  the 
murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (§  933),  now  reaped  a  fearful 
harvest   Marius  was  elected  consul  for  the  seventh  time,  but 
he  died  a  few  days  after  his  election  (86  b.c.).   Meantime  the 
people  ruled  in  Rome  until  the  day  of  reckoning  which  was 
sure  to  come  on  the  return  of  SuUa. 

The  war  which  had  called  Sulla  to  Asia  Minor  was  due  to  '945.  Su1I>'b 
a»e  genius  of  Mithradates,  the  gifted  young  king  of  Pontus  ^S£n^ 
(seemapIV,  p.  552).  He  had  prospered  by  taking  advantage  of  "■">"''"<» 
Roman  misrule  in  the  East  He  had  rapidly  extended  his  king- 
dom to  include  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  such  was  the 
deep-seated  discontent  of  the  Greek  cities  under  Roman  rule 
diat  he  was  able  to  induce  the  Greek  states  of  Asia  Minor  and 
some  in  Greece  to  join  him  in  a  war  against  Rome.  Even 
Athens,  which  had  suffered  least,  supported  him.  The  Romans, 
busily  occupied  with  dvil  war  at  home,  were  thus  suddenly 
confronted  by  a  foe  in  the  East  who  seemed  as  dangerous  as 
Carthage  had  once  been.  Sulla  besieged  Athens  (see  descrip- 
don  of  cut,  p.  425),  recovered  European  Greece,  and  drove  the 
troops  of  Mithiadatcs  back  into  Asia.  Thereupon  crossing  to 
Asia  Minor  he  finally  concluded  a  peace  with  Mithradates.  He 
lakl  an  enormous  indemnity  of  twenty  thousand  talents  on  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.   Then  leaving  them  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  the  Roman  mon^-lenders  and  to  the  barbaroos 

raids  of  the  eastern  pirates,  Sulla  returned  to  Rome. 

(0.  Sulk  On  the  way  thither  the  Roman  army  of  Sulla  defeated  the 

rmiei  ot        Roman  annies  of  the  people,  one  after  another.   Finally,  out- 

eopit  and      ^^  *^  gates  of  the  dty,  Sulla  overthrew  the  last  army  of  the 

""f/  "^'^  people  and  entered  Rome  as  master  of  the  State,  without  any 

legal  power  to  exercise  such  mastery.   By  means  of  his  army, 

however,  he  forced  his  own  appointment  as  Dictator,  with  far 

greater  powers  than  any  Dictator  had  ever  before  possessed 

(S3  B.C.).    His  tirst  action  was  to  begin  the  systematic  sbughter 

of  the  leaders  of  the  people's  party  and  the  confiscation  of  their 

property.    Rome  passed  through  another  reign  of  terror  like 

that  which  followed  Marius's  return.   The  hatreds  and  the  many 

debts  of  revenge  which  Sulla's  barbarities  left  behind  woe 

later  a  frequent  source  of  disturbance  and  danger  to   the 

State  (§951). 

47.  Sulla  Then  Sulla  forced  the  passage  of  a  whole  scries  of  new  laws 
eop™f  po-  which  deprived  the  Assembly  of  the  people  and  the  tribunes  of 
n'd*((i™r"  '^Kir  power,  and  gave  the  supreme  leadership  of  the  State  to 
It  Senate  the  Senate,  the  body  which  had  already  so  disastrously  failed 
radtrship       to  guide  Rome  wisely  since  the  great  conquests.    Some  lesacr 

2-79  B.C.)  reforjns  of  value  Sulla  did  introduce,  but  a  policy  based  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  Senate  was  doomed  to  failure.  To  Sulla's 
great  credit  he  made  no  attempt  to  gain  permanent  control  of 
the  State,  but  on  the  completion  of  his  legislation  he  retired  to 
private  life  (79  b.c). 

Section  85.   The  Overthrow  of  the  Republic: 
pompey  and  c/esar 

48.  The  Following  the  death  of  Sulla  a  year  after  his  retirement, 
c^pey  '  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  his  hateful  laws,  which  bound  the 
■sain  po^  people  and  the  tribunes  hand  and  foot,  at  (Mice  began.  To 
ticai  power  accomplish  this  the  people  had  now  learned  that  they  must 

midce  use  of  a  nuhtary  leader.    The  Senate  had  been  ruHng 
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nine  years  in  accordance  with  Sulla's  laws  when  the  popular 
leaders  found  the  militaty  commander  whom  they  needed.  He 
was  a  former  ol!icer  of  Sulla,  named  Pompey,  who  had  recently 
won  distinction  in  Spain,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Senate 
to  overthrow  a  still  unsubdued  supporter  of  Maiius.  He  was 
elected  consul  (70  ac.)  chie^  because  he  agreed  to  repeal  the 
obnoxious  laws  of  Sulla,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  cany  out  his 
promise.  This  service  to  the  people  now  secured  to  Pompey  a 
military  command  of  supreme  importance. 

Such  was  the  neglect  of  the  Senate  to  protect  shipping  that  w.  Fintei 
the  pirates  of  the  East,  chie%  from  Cilida,  had  overrun  the  umnean 
whole   Mediterranean  (S  915).    They  even  appeared  at  the  J^^^^t"* 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  robbing  and  burning.   They  kidnaped  ■gaimi  them 
Roman  officials  on  the  Appian  Way,  but  a  few  miles  from 
Rome,  and  th^  finally  captured  the  grain  supplies  coming  in  to 
Rome  from  Egypt  and  Africa,   In  67  ac.  the  Assembly  of 
the  people  passed  a  law  giving  Pompey  supreme  command  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  for  fifty  miles  back  from  its  shores.    He 
was  assigned  two  hundred  ships  and  allowed  to  make  his  army 
as  large  as  he  thought  necessary.   No  Roman  commander  had 
ever  before  held  such  far-reaching  and  unrepublican  power. 

In  forty  days  Pompey  cleared  the  western  Mediterranean  of  js*.  Ener- 
pirates.   He  then  sailed  eastward,  and  in  seven  weeks  after  his  the  piniu, 
arrival  in  the  .i^gean  he  had  exterminated  the  Cilician  sea  Mjl^^^Stes' 
robbers  likewise   and  burned  their  docks   and   strongholds,  andconquesn 
The  next  year  his  command  was  enlarged  to  include  also  the  by  Pompey 
leadership  in  a  new  war  against  Mithradates  which  had  been  *  '   *  '''^'' 
going  on  with  satisfactory  results  under  LucuUus,  a  Roman 
commander  of  the  greatest  ability.  Lucullus  had  already  broken 
the  power  of  Mithradates  and  also  of  the  vast  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  under  its  king,  Tigranes.   Pompey  therefore  had  little 
difficult  in  subduing  Mithradates,  and  had  only  to  accept  the 
voluntary  submission  of  Tigranes,    He  crushed  the  remnant  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids  (§  7 18)  and  made  Syria  a  Roman  I 

province;   He  entered  Jerusalem  and  brought  the  home  of  the  | 
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Jews  under  Roman  control  Before  he  turned  back,  the  l^^ions 
under  his  leadership  had  marched  aloi^;  the  Euphrates  and  had 
looked  down  upon  the  Caspian.  There  had  been  no  such  con- 
quests in  the  Orient  since  the  Macedonian  campaigns,  and  to 
the  popular  imagination  Pompey  seemed  a  new  Alexander 
marching  in  triumph  through 
the  East 

Meantime  a  new  popular 
hero  had  arisen  at  Rome.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Marius, 
named  Julius  Casar  (Fig.  244), 
born  in  the  year  100  B.C.,  and 
thirty  years  old  in  Pompey's 
consulate.  He  had  supported 
all  the  l^islation  against  the 
laws  of  Sulla  and  in  favor  of 
Pompey's  appointment  to  his 
great  command.  He  took  up 
the  cause  of  Marius,  and  ex- 
alted his  memory  in  public 
speeches  so  that  he  quickly 
gained  a  foremost  place  aniong 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  TTie 
hatreds  aroused  by  Sulla's  ex- 
ecutions and  confiscations  had 
left  a  great  number  of  revenge- 
0  small  extent  made  up  the  fol- 


FiG.  244.   Bust  said  to  be  a 

Portrait  of  Julius  Cesar 

The  ancient  portraits  commonly 
accepted  b»  those  of  Julius  Csesar 
are  really  of  uncertain  identity 

f ul  and  dissatisfied  men,  who  ti 


lowing  of  Cassar.  Among  Caesar's  political  friends  was  a  noble 
named  Catiline.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  good  many  undesirable 
followers,  but  Cassar  was  supporting  him  and  another  friend 
for  election  to  the  consulship. 

Popular  distrust  of  Cassar's  purposes,  and  Catiline's  evil 
reputation,  led  to  the  defeat  of  Catiline  and  to  the  election 
of  Cicero,  a  comparatively  new  man,  but  the  ablest  orator  ai»d 
the  most  gifted  literary  man  of  the  age.    By  the  formation  of 
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a  new  middle-class  par^  fram  the  Italian  communities,  which  gsa-  ilie 
should  stand  between  the  Senate  and  the  people,  Cicero  dreamed  Catiiine  md 
of  a  restoration  of  the  old  republic  as  it  had  once  been.   Cati-  **^^'^^[ 
line,  meantime,  burdened  with  debts  and  rendered  desperate  by  "r"*"  Ckero 
the  loss  of  the  election,  gathered  about  him  all  the  dissatisfied 
bankrupts,  landless  peasants,  Sullan  veterans,  outlaws,  and  slaves, 
the  debased  and  lawless  dements  of  Italy  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  rid  themselves  of  debt  or  to  better  their  situation.   Foiled  by 
Cicero  in  an  attempt  to  seize  violent  control  of  the  government, 
the  reckless  Catiline  died  lighting  at  the  head  of  his  motley 
following.   Cicero's  overthrow  of  Catiline  brought  him  great 
power  and  influence  and  made  his  consulship  (63  B.C.)  one  of 
brilliant  success.    Cxsar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  suspected 
of  connection  with  the  upri^ng  of  Catiline.    This  suspicion, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  proved  to  be  a  serious  setback  in  his 
political  career. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Pompey  returned  to  Italy  dothed  in  m^  Retum 
splendor  as  the  great  conqueror  of  the  Orient  He  made  no  %^  triu^.' 
attempt  to  influence  the  polidcal  situation  by  means  of  his  ""T^^ 
army,  the  command  of  which  he  relinquished;  but  he  needed  uidCtuou; 
political  influoice  to  secure  the  Senate's  formal  approval  of  elected 
his  arrangements  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a  grant  of  land  for  ^ 
his  troops.  For  two  years  the  Senate  refused  Pompey  these 
concessions.  Meantime  Cxsar  step[}ed  forward  in  Pompey's 
support,  and  the  two  secured  for  their  plans  the  support 
of  a  very  wealthy  Roman  noble  named  Crassus.  The  plan 
was  that  Cxsai  should  run  for  the  consulship  and,  if  sue- 
cessful,  secure  the  two  things  which  we  have  seen  Pompey 
needed.  This  private  alliance  of  these  three  powerful  men 
(called  a  "  triumvirate ")  gave  them  the  control  of  the 
situation.  As  a  result  Cxsar  was  elected  consul  for  the  year 
59  »-C. 

The  consulship  was  but  a  step  in  Caesar's  plans.  Having 
secured  for  Pompey  the  measures  which  he  desired,  Csesar 
fearlessly  put  through  new  land  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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954.  cnar     people,  and  then  provided  for  his  own  future  career.    It  was 

^vcmineni    <^)^^  ^°  ^1)1  ^^  ^  must  have  an  important  militaiy  command 

boS'i^™       *"  order  to  gain  an  army.    He  saw  a  great  opportunity  in  the 

oftheAJpi     West,  like  that  which  had  been  given  Pompey  in  the  Orient. 

Rome  still  held  no  more  than  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of 

land  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  southern  France.   On  its 

north  was  a  vast  country  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  and  this  region 

of  Gaul  was  now  sought  by  Czsar.    He  had  no  difficulty  in 

securing  the  passage  of  a  law  which  made  him  for  five  years 

governor  of  Illyria  and  of  Gaul  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  that' 

is,  the  valley  of  the  Fo  in  northern  Italy,  which  we  remember 

had  been  occupied  by  the  Gauls  (§  &i$),  and  also  of  further 

Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  as  just  described. 

gm.  Cxtaf       Caesar  took  charge  of  his  new  province  early  in  58  B.C.,  and 

and  goi'rai     ^t  once  showed  himself  a  military  commander  of  surpassing 

P^"  °!  "P*^  skill    Not  only  did  he  possess  the  keenest  insight  into  the 

tactical  maneuvers  which  win  victory  on  the  field  of  batde 

itself,  but  he  also  understood  at  a  glance  the  resources  and 

abilities  of  a  people  and   their  armies.    He  knew  that  the 

greatest  problem  facing  a  commander  was  to  keep  his  army 

in  supplies  and  to  guard  against  moving  it  to  a  point  where  it 

was  impossible  either  to  carry  with  it  the  supplies  for  feeding 

it  or  to  find  them  on  the  spot.   So  efficient  was  his  own  great 

organization  that  he  knew  he  could  cany  such  supplies  more 

successfully  than  could  the  barbarian  Gauls.   He  perceived  that 

no  great  bartiarian  host  could  be  kept  long  tf^ether  in  one  place, 

because  they  did  not  possess  the  organization  for  carrying  n'ith 

th«n,  or  securing  later,  enough  food  to  maintain  them  king. 

When  the  necessity  of  finding  provisions  had  forced  them  to 

separate  into  smaller  armies,  then  Cxsar  swiftly  advanced  and 

defeated  these  smaller  divisions. 

556.  Caoar's        By  this  general  plan  of  operations  in  eight  years  of  mard> 

of  Ga™'        *""^  battle  he  subdued  the  Gauls  and  conquered  their  tcrrilorj 

(58.50  B.C.)     frum  the  ocean  and  the  English  Channel  eastward  to  the  Rhine. 

He  drove  out  a  dangerous  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Germans, 
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and  astonishing  them  by  the  skill  and  speed  with  which  he  built 
a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  he  invaded  their  country  and  estab- 
lished the  frontier  of  the  new  Gallic  province  at  the  Rhine. 
He  even  crossed  the  Channel  and  carried  an  invasion  of  Britain 
as  far  as  the  Thames.  He  added  a  vast  dominion  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  comprising  in  general  the  territory  of  modem 
France  and  Belgium.  We  should  not  forget  that  his  conquest 
brought  Latin  into  France,  as  the  ancestor  from  which  French 
speech  has  descended  (see  map  IV,  p.  552). 

Caesar  had  shown  himself  at  Rome  a  successful  politician.  557.  Cieiar's 
In  Gaul  he  proved  his  ability  as  a  brilliant  soldier.  Was  he  jinution  u 
also  a  great  statesman,  or  was  he,  like  Pompey,  merely  to  seek  ' 
a  succession  of  military  commands  and  to  accomplish  nothing 
to  deliver  Rome  from  being  a  cat's-paw  of  one  military  com- 
mander after  another  ?  Cesar's  understanding  of  the  situation 
at  Rome  was  perfectly  clear  and  had  been  so  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  was  convinced  that  the  foreign  wars  and  the  rule  of 
the  provinces  had  introduced  into  Roman  government  the  ever- 
returning  opportunity  for  a  man  of  ability  to  gain  military 
power  which  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  State.  It  was 
of  no  use  to  bring  in  a  new  political  party,  as  Cicero  hoped 
to  do,  and  to  pit  mere  votes  against  the  flashing  swords  of  the 
legions.  For  the  old  machinery  of  government  furnished  by 
the  republic  possessed  no  means  of  preventing  the  rise  of  one 
ambitious  general  after  another  to  light  for  control  of  the  State 
as  Marius  and  Sulla  had  done.  The  republic  could  therefore 
never  again  restore  order  and  stable  government  for  Itafy 
and  the  empire.  Herein  Ca;sar  showed  his  superiority  as  a 
statesman  over  both  Sulla  and  Cicero. 

The  ^tuation  therefore  demanded  an  able  and  patriotic  com-  ^58.  Cziat 
mander  with  an  army  behind  him  who  should  make  himself  £i'coun"("' 
the  undisputed  and  permanent  master  of  the  Roman  govern-  Jj*^' Gallic 
ment  and  subdue  all  other  competitors.   Consistently  and  stead- 
ily Caesar  pursued  this  aim,  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  him  to 
say  that  it  satisfied  his  ambition  to  do  so.   One  of  his  cleverest 
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moves  was  the  publication  of  the  story  of  his  Gallic  campaigns, 
which  he  found  time  to  write  even  in  the  midst  of  dang^ous 
marches  and  critical  battles.  The  tale  is  narrated  with  the  most 
unpretentious  simplicity.  Althou|^  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
woiks  of  Latin  prose,  the  book  was  reaUy  a  political  pamphlet, 
intended  to  convey  to  the  Roman  people  an  indeUUe  impresaon 
of  the  vast  conquests  and  other  services  which  they  owed  to 
their  governor  in  GauL  It  did  not  fail  of  its  purpose.  At 
present  it  is  the  best-known  X^tin  reading  book  for  b^innen 
in  that  language  in  the  whole  civilized  world. 
9SP.  Pompejt  When  Cseaar's  second  term  as  governor  of  Gaul  drew  near 
take*  up  the  '^  ^^^i  ^^  supporters  in  Rome,  instructed  by  him,  were  arrang- 
g^jj^  **"  ing  for  his  second  election  to  the  consulship.  The  Senate  was 
dreading  his  return  to  Italy  and  was  putting  forth  every  effort 
to  prevent  his  reelection  as  consul  The  experience  in  the  time 
of  Marius  had  taught  the  Senate  what  to  fear  when  a  victorious 
commander  returned  to  Rome  to  avenge  th«r  opposition  to  the 
people.  They  must  have  a  miUtary  leader  like  Sulla  again. 
Meantime  Crassus,  the  wealthy  member  of  the  triumvirate 
(§  953)t  t^  \ieen  slain  in  a  disastrous  war  against  the  Par- 
thians,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  the  group  had  brdten  up, 
thus  freeing  Pompey.  In  die  midst  of  great  confusion  and 
political  conflict  in  Rome,  the  leading  senators  now  made  oSvss 
to  Pompey,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  received  his  great 
command  from  the  Assembly  of  the  people  and  had  been  a 
leader  of  the  popular  party.  He  was  no  statesman  and  had  no 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  State.  He  was  simply  looking  for 
a  command.  The  result  was  that  he  undertook  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  Senate  and  support  the  enemies  of  the  people; 
What  should  have  been  a  lawful  political  contest,  again  became 
a  military  strug^e  between  two  commanding  generals,  Oesar 
and  Pompey,  like  that  of  Marius  and  Sulla  a  generation  eai^er. 
960.  c«Mir  Caesar  endeavored  to  compromise  with  the  Senate,  but  cm 
of  prof^^  receiving  as  thrir  reply  a  summons  to  disband  his  army,  be  had 
■i«ui>aidieii  no  heatadon  as  to  his  future  action.   The  professional  soldieis 
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yitm  now  made  up  a  Roman  army  had  no  interest  in  political 
questions,  felt  no  responsibility  as  citizens,  and  were  conscious 
of  very  little  obligation  or  attachment  to  the  State.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  usually  grcady  attached  to  their  com- 
manding general.  The  veterans  of  Caesar's  Gallic  campaigns 
were  unswervingly  devoted  to  him.  When  he  gave  the  word, 
therefore,  his  troops  followed  him  on  the  march  to  Rome  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  to  draw  their  swords  against  their 
fellow  Romans  forming  the  army  of  the  Senate  under  Pompey. 
Cxsar  and  his  troops  at  once  crossed  the  Rubicon,  the  little 
stream  which  formed  the  boundary  of  his  province  toward 
Kome.  Beyond  this  boundary  Cxsax  had  no  legal  right  to  lead 
his  forces,  and  in  crossing  it  he  had  taken  a  step  which  became 
so  memorable  that  we  still  proverbial^  speak  of  aiiy  great  deci- 
sion as  a  "  crossing  of  the  Rubicon." 

The  swiftness  of  Csesar's  lightning  blows  was  always  one  gfii.  Ckiu 
of  the  greatest  reasons  for  his  success.    Before  the  Senate's  nuneuvenT' 
message  had  been  an  hour  in  his  hands,  Caesar's  legions  had  o°JJ2?^5 
been  on  the  march  from  the  Po  valky  toward  Rome  {49  rc).  "elected 
Totally  unprepared  for  so  swift  a  response  on  Caesar's  part,  the   (49  b.c) 
Senate  turned  to  Pompey,  who  informed  them  that  the  forces 
at  his  command  could  not  hold  Rome  against  Cassar.   Indeed, 
there  was  at  tiK  moment  no  army  in  the  Empire  capable  of 
meeting  Caesar's  veteran  l^tMis  with  any  hope  of  victory. 
Pompey  retreated,  and  as  Caesar  approached  Rome,  the  majority 
of  the  senators  and  a  large  number  of  nobles  (led  with  Pompey 
and  his  aimy.    By  skillful  maneuvers  Caesar  forced  Pompey  and 
bis  followers  to  forsake  Italy  and  cross  over  to  Greece,    Cjesar's 
[K>ssession  of  Rome  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  elected 
ccmsul,  and  then  to  assume  the  r6le  of  lawful  defender  of 
Rome  against  the  Senate  and  the  army  of  Pompey. 

His  position,  however,  was  not  yet  secure.  Pompey,  in  the 
c^es  of  the  Orient,  was  the  greatest  man  in  Rome.  He  could 
muster  all  the  peoples  and  kingdoms  of  the  East  against  Cxsar. 
Furthermore,  he  now  held  the  great  fleet  with  which  he  had 
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suppressed  the  pirates,  and  he  was  thus  master  of  the  sea. 
With  all  the  E^t  at  his  back,  be  was  impFoving  every  moment 
to  gather  and  discipline  an  army  with  which  to  crush  Caesar. 
Furthermore,  Pompey's  officers  still  held  Spain  since  his  recov> 
eiy  of  it  from  the  followers  of  Maiius.  Caesar  was  tbcrefore 
obliged  to  reckon  with  the  followers  of  Pompey  on  both  sides. 
East  and  West  He  determined  to  deal  with  the  West  first 
With  his  customary  swiftness  he  was  in  Spain  by  June  (49  p.a). 
Here  he  met  the  army  of  Pompey's  commanders  with  maneuvcra 
of  such  surprising  cleverness  that  in  a  few  weeks  be  cut  off 
their  supplies,  surrounded  them  and  forced  them  to  surrender 
without  fighting  a  battle. 

Having  heard  of  Caesar's  departure  into  Spain,  Pompey  and 
his  great  group  of  senators  and  nobles  had  been  preparing  at 
their  leisure  to  cross  over  and  take  possession  of  Italy.  Before 
they  could  even  begin  the  crossing,  Czsar  had  returned  frcan 
Spain  victorious,  and  to  their  amazement,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  controlled  the  sea,  he  embarked  at  Brundisium, 
evaded  their  warships,  and  landed  his  army  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus.  Forced  by  lack  of  supplies  to  divide  his  army,  a  part 
of  his  troops  suffered  a  dangerous  reverse.  In  the  end,  bow- 
ever,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  numbers,  he  accepted  battle  with 
Pompey  at  Pharsalus,  in  Thessaly  (48  B.C.). 

Pompey's  plan  for  the  batde  was  skillfully  made,  but  it  was 
not  clever  enough  to  outwit  the  greatest  commander  of  die  age. 
It  consisted  in  drawing  up  his  line  so  that  a  small  stream  would 
protect  his  right  wing,  in  order  that  tie  might  throw  oil  his  cav- 
alry to  the  left  wing.  Probably  twice  as  strong  as. Caesar's  i^t 
wii^  which  it  faced,  it  was  expected  to  cut  its  vray  victoriously 
through,  and  then,  passing  around  Caesar's  ri^t  end,  to  attach 
his  legions  in  the  rear.  As  the  two  armies  approached  cadi 
other,  Caesar  perceived  Pompey's  plan  of  batde.  He  at  once 
shifted  six  of  his  best  cohorts,  over  three  thousand  men,  to  his 
right  end,  where  they  were  screened  by  his  cavalry  from  dis- 
covery by  the  enemy  (plan,  p.  593).   The  portion  of  these  sax 
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ct^rts  may  be  compared  to  that  of  an  unobserved  football 
pkyer  crouching  on  the  right  side  lines  to  receive  the  balL 
CiEsar  then  ordered  his  cavaliy,  mostly  Gauls  and  Germans, 
to  retreat  as  Pompey's  horsemen  attacked  them.  As  they  re- 
treated, Pompey's  unsuspecting  cavalry  foUowed  and  pushed 
forward  into  Cicsar's  cleverly  devised  trap.  For  when  Caesar's 
six  cohorts  swiftly  dropped  in  behind  them,  Pompey's  horsemen 
were  caught  between  the  six  cohorts  behind  and  Caesar's  cav- 
alry in  front,  and  they  were  quidcly  cut  to  pieces.  Caesar's 
cavalry  then  swept  swifdy  around  the  enemy's  now  undefended 
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left  end  and  attacked  Pompey's  legions  in  the  rear.  As  Cfesar 
threw  in  his  reserves  against  the  hostile  center  at  the  same 
moment,  the  whole  senatorial  army  was  driven  off  the  field  ia 
flight   Its  remnants  surrendered  the  next  morning. 

This  battle  represented  the  highest  development  of  military  985.  ci 
art,  and  it  never  passed  beyond  the  masterful  skill  of  the  victor 
of  Pharsalus.   Pompey,  crushed  by  the  first  defeat  of  his  life,  ;^j^'iortd 
escaped  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  basely  murdered.    Csesar,   (48-4S  ■■=■) 
foDowing  Pompey  to  Egypt,  found  ruUng  there  the  beautiful 
Cleopatra,  the  seventh  of  the  name,  and  the  last  of  the  Ptole- 
mies.   The  charms  of  this  remarkable  queen  and  the  political 
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advantages  of  her  friendship  met  a  ready  response  on  die  port 
of  the  great  Roman.  Here  Oesar  displayed  probably  the  most 
serious  weakness  in  his  career,  as  he  tarried  in  Alexandria,  daOy- 
ing  with  this  beautiful  and  gifted  woman  for  three-quarters  of 
a  year  (from  October,  48,  to  June,  47  b.c).  In  a  dangerous 
outbreak  which  found  Cxsar  without  sufficient  troops,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  mob  and  the  great  Alexandrian  library  (|  750) 
was  burned.  We  know  little  of  the  operations  and  battles  by 
wluch  Csesar  overthrew  his  opponents  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
from  there  that  he  sent  his  famous  report  to  the  Senate :  "  I 
came,  I  saw,  I  conquered  "  (vmi,  vi£  via).  He  was  equally 
triumphant  in  the  African  province  behLid  Carthage,  and  fiitaDy 
also  in  Spain.  These,  the  only  obstacles  to  Caesar's  complete 
control  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  were  all  disposed  of  by 
March,  45  B.C.,  a  little  over  four  years  after  he  had  first  taken 
possession  of  Italy  with  his  army  (map  IV,  p.  552). 
960.  Cnir't  Cxsar  used  his  power  with  great  moderation  and  humani^. 
■ndhiiown  From  the  first  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  show  that  his 
P°"''°"  methods  were  not  those  of  the  bloody  SuUa.   He  gratified  no 

personal  revenge,  and  he  preserved  the  life  of  the  gifted  Ckero 
(£  952),  in  spite  of  his  hostility.  It  is  clear  that  be  intended 
his  own  position  to  be  that  of  a  Hellenistic  sovereign  like  Alex- 
ander the  Great  Nevertheless,  he  was  too  wise  a  statesman  to 
abolish  at  once  the  outward  forms  of  the  Republic.  He  pos- 
sessed all  die  real  power,  and  the  Republic  was  doomed,  for 
there  was  no  one  in  Rome  to  gainsay  this  mightiest  of  the 
Romans.  He  had  himself  made  Dictator  for  Lfe,  and  assumed 
also  the  powers  of  the  other  leading  offices  of  the  State. 
g»7.  CKur's  Csesar  lived  only  five  years  (49-44  B.C.)  after  his  first  coo- 
(T'^s™™  quest  of  Italy  (49  B.C.).  Of  this  period,  as  we  fiave  seen,  four 
and  Empire  years  Were  almost  wholly  occupied  by  campaigns.  He  was 
therefore  left  but  little  time  for  the  colossal  task  of  resha[»ng 
the  Roman  State  and  organizing  the  vast  Roman  Empire,  tlie 
task  in  which  the  Roman  Senate  had  so  completely  failed.  SuDa 
had  raised  the  memt>ership  of  the  Senate  from  tlute  to  six 
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hundred.  Caesar  did  not  abolish  the  ancient  body,  but  be  greatly 
increased  its  numbers,  filled  it  with  his  own  friends  and  adher- 
ents, and  even  installed  former  staves  and  foreigners  among  its 
members.  He  thus  destroyed  the  public  respect  for  it,  and  it 
was  entirely  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  The  new  Senate  could 
not  obstruct  him  and  hence  the  whole  projected  administration 
of  the  provinces  centered  in  him  and  was  permanently  responsi- 
ble to  him.  The  election  of  the  officials  of  the  Republic  went 
on  as  before,  but  he  began  far-reaching  reforms  of  the  corrupt 
Roman  administration.  In  alt  this  he  was  launching  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  was  in  fact  its  first  emperor,  and  only  his  untimely 
death  continued  the  death  struggles  of  the  Republic  for  fifteen 
years  more. 

He  sketched  vast  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  for  968,  cmk^ 
tnagniiicent  public  buildings,  and  for  the  alteration  of  the  plan  oA  m^ove- 
of  the  dty,  including  even  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  Tiljer.  "'™'" 
He  laid  out  great  roads  along  the  important  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  he  planned  to  cut  a  sea  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  (Fig.  163),    He  completely  reformed  the 
government  of  ddes.    He  put  an  end  to  centuries  of  incon- 
venience with  the  Greco-Roman  moon^olendar  (|  564)  by  in- 
troducing into  Europe  the  practical  Egyptian  calendar  (g  61), 
which  we  are  still  using,  though  with  inconvenient  Roman 
alterations.    The   imperial  sweep  of  his  plans  included  far- 
reaching  conquests  into  new  lands,  like  the  subjugation  of 
the  Germans.   Had  he  carried  out  these  plans,  the  langu^e  of 
the  Gennans  to-day  would  be  a  descendant  of  Latin,  like  the 
speech  of  the  French  and  the  Spanish. 

The  eighteenth  of  March,  44  B.C.,  was  set  as  the  date  for  989.  The 
Caesar's  departure  for  the  Orient  on  a  great  campaign  against  ^^^^^ 
the  Parthians  east  of  the  Euphrates.   But  there  were  still  men  ("'"^  j5^ 
in  Rome  who  were  not  ready  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  one  man.  it«  rewlit 
On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  three  days  before  the  date  arranged 
for  his  departure,  and  only  a  year  after  lie  had  quelled  the  last 
distuiiiance  in  Spain,  these  men  struck  down  the  greatest  of 
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the  Romans.  If  some  of  the  murderers  of  this  just  and  kindljr 
statesman,  who  was  for  the  first  time  giving  the  unha^iy  peoples  , 
of  the  Mediterranean  world  a  government  alike  just,  honest,  and 
efficient,  —  if  some  of  his  murderers,  like  Brutus  and  Cassius 
(headpiece,  p.  574),  fancied  themselves  patriots  overthrowing  a 
tyrant,  they  little  understood  how  vain  were  all  such  effi»ts 
to  restore  the  ancient  Republic  World  dominion  and  its  milt- 
tary  power  had  forever  demolished  die  Roman  Republic,  and 
the  murder  of  Cxsar  again  plunged  Italy  and  the  Emfnre  inn> 
civil  war.  The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  interrupted  in 
mid-career  the  conquest  of  a  world  empire  stretching  from  ibe 
frontiers  of  India  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  bloody  deed 
of  the  Ides  of  March,  44  B.C.,  stopped  a  ^milar  conquest 
by  Julius  CasEar  —  a  conquest  which  would  have  subjected 
Orient  and  Occident  to  the  rule  of  a  single  sovereign.  A  Kke 
opportunity  never  arose  again,  and  Cassar's  successor  had 
no  such  aims. 

Section  86,    The  Triumph  of  Augustus  and  the 
End  of  the  Civil  War 

m.  Youth         Over  in  Illyria  the  terrible  news  from  Rome  found  the  mar- 
nephew^"      dered  Statesman's  grand-nephew  Octavian  (Fig.  J4s)>  *  J"OQdi 
{A™™ni        °^  eighteen,  quietly  pursuing  his  studies.    A  letter  from  his 
mother,  brought  by  a  secret  messenger,  bade  him  flee  far  away 
eastward  without  delay,  in  order  to  escape  all  danger  at  the 
hands  of  his  uncle's  murderers.   The  youth's  reply  was  to  pro- 
ceed without  a  moment's  hesitation  to  Rome.   This  statesman- 
like decision  of  character  reveals  the  quality  of  die  young  man 
both  as  he  then  showed  it  and  for  years  to  follow. 
971.  Early  On  his  arrival  in  Italy  Octavian  learned  that  he  had  been 

Oca^m         legally  adopted  by  Caesar  and  also  made  his  sole  heir,    ffis    ; 
bold  claim  to  his  legal  rights  was  met  with  refusal  by  Mark    ] 
Antony,  CaEsar's  fellow  consul  and  one  of  his  closest  frierids 
and  supporters  (5  951),  who  had  taken  possession  of  Csesar's 
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fortune  and  as  consul  could  not  be  easily  forced.    By  such 
men  Octavian  was  treated  with  patronizing  indulgence  at  first 
— a  fact  to  which  he  owed  his  life.   He  was  too  young  to  be 
regarded  aa  dangerous.    But  his  young  shoulders  carried  a 
very  old  head.    He  slowly  gathered  the  threads  of  the  tangled 
situation  in  his  clever  fingers,  not  forgetting  the  lessons  of  his 
adoptive  father's  career.  The 
most  obvious  lesson  was  the 
necessity  of  military  power. 
He  therefore  rallied  a  force 
of  Caesar's  veterans,  and  two 
legions   of   Antony's   troops 

also  came  over  to  him.  Then 
playing  the  game  of  politics, 

■with   military   power   at   his 

"back  and  none  too  scrupulous 

a  conscience,  he  showed  him- 
self a  statesman  no  longer  to 

be  ignored. 

By  skillful  improvement  of  971.  Tta 

the  situation  at  Rome,  Oc- 

tavian  forced  his  own  election 

aa  consul  when  only  twenty    F«a.  345-    PoRTRArr  op  Augus- 

yeara  of  age  (43  RC).     He     ''"S-  ''O"  '"  ^"^  Boston  Mu- 
..  11,,  SEUM  OF  Fine  Arts 

was   then   able   to  form   an 

alliance  composed  of  himself  and  the  other  two  most  powerful 
leaders,  Antony,  Csesar's  old  follower,  and  Lepidus.  This 
second  triumvirate  (three-man-alKance)  was  officially  recognized 
by  vote  of  the  people.  To  obtain  the  money  for  carrying  on 
their  wars  and  establishing  themselves,  the  three  began  at  once 
a  Suilan  reign  of  terror,  with  confiscation  of  property  and  mur- 
der of  their  enemies.  Among  them  the  great  orator  Cicero, 
■who  had  endeavored  to  preserve  the  old  Republic,  was  slain 
by  Antony's  brutal  soldiers.  He  was  the  last  of  the  orator- 
statesmen  of  Rome,  as   had   been   Demosthenes  of  Athens 
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(J  721).  But  the  Republic  was  stfll  supported  by  die  two  lead- 
ing murderers  of  Czsar,  Brutus,  and  Cassius.  They  were  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  eastern  army,  like  that  of  Pomp^, 
and  were  encamped  at  Phitippi  in  Macedonia.  As  soon  as 
they  could  leave  Rome,  Octavian  and  Antony  moved  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  in  a  great  battle  at  Philipfu  the 
last  defenders  of  the  Republic  were  completely  defeated 
(42  B.C.). 

973.  Octniui  The  two  victors  then  divided  their  domains :  Octavian  was 
■ndthev^eit  ^°  retum  to  Italy  and  endeavor  to  crush  the  enemies  of  the 
(4»-35  ■■<=■)     triumvirate  in  the  WesL    Antony  was  to  remain  in  the  East 

and  bring  it  again  under  full  subjection  to  Rome.  In  the  West 
a  rebellious  son  of  Pompey,  who  seized  Sicily  and  held  contnJ 
of  the  sea  with  his  fleet,  was  finally  crushed  by  Octavian ;  and 
soon  after  Lepidus,  who  had  been  given  the  province  of  Africa 
behind  Carthage,  was  also  overthrown.  Within  ten  years  after 
Caesar's  assassination,  and  though  only  twenty^ci^t,  Octavian 
had  gained  complete  control  of  Italy  and  the  West 

974.  Octvriui  Antony  had  meantime  showed  that  he  had  no  abili^  as  1 
Antooy  and  scrious  Statesman.  His  prestige  was  also  greatly  dimmed  by 
E^(ir«.c  >  *  disastrous  campaign  against  the  Parthians.     Dazzled  by  the 

attractions  of  Cleopatra,  he  was  now  living  in  Alexandria  ajid 
Antioch,  where  he  ruled  the  East  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  like 
an  oriental  sovereign.  With  Cleopatra  as  his  queen,  he  main- 
tained a  court  of  sumptuous  splendor  like  that  of  the  Persian 
kings  in  the  days  of  their  empire.  Cleopatra,  who  had  once 
hoped  to  rule  Rome  as  Caesar's  queen,  was  now  cherishing 
nmilaT  hopes  as  the  favorite  of  Antony.  The  tales  of  all  this 
made  their  way  to  Rome  and  did  not  help  Antony's  cause  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Octavian  ea^y  induced  the 
Senate  for  this  and  other  reasons  to  declare  war  on  Ocopatra, 
and  thus  he  was  able  to  advance  against  Antony.  As  the 
legions  of  Csesar  and  Pompey,  representing  the  East  and  the 
West,  had  once  before  faced  each  other  on  a  battlefield  m 
Greece  (§  964),  so  now  Ocuvian  and  Antony,  the  leaders  of 
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the  East  and  the  West,  met  at  Acdum  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greece.  A  naval  battle  was  fought,  with  the  land  forces  as 
spectators.  Before  the  end  of  the  battle  the  soldiers  of  Antony 
saw  their  leader  and  his  oriental  queen  forsaking  them  in  flight, 
as  Cleopatra's  gorgeous  galley,  followed  by  her  splendid  royal 
flotiUa,  swept  out  to  sea  carrying  the  cowardly  Antony  to  Egypt 
The  outcome  was  a  sweeping  victoiy  for  the  heir  of  Csesar. 

The  next  year  Octavian  landed  in  ^ypt  widiout  resistance  m.  Ocorian 
worth  mentioning  and  took  possession  of  the  ancient  land.  ,  Roaum  ^ 
Antony,  probably  forsaken  by  Cleopatra,  took  his  own  life.   ^"^"^ 
The  proud  queen  was  unwilling  to  undeigo  the  crushing  humil-  "id  end*  ■ 

.     .  .  .         _  ...  ,  _  ,       ,  centuiTOf 

lation  or  gracing  Octavian  s  tnumph  at  Rome,  two  of  whose  rvoIucjoii 
rulers  had  yielded  to  the  power  of  her  beau^  and  her  person-  ^  ^  „j_ 
ali^,  and  she  too  died  by  her  own  hand    She  was  the  last  of  3°  »■<:-) 
the  Ptolemies  (S  716),  the  rulers  of  Egypt  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  since  Alexander  the  Great     Octavian  there- 
fore made  Egypt  Roman  territory  (30  B.C.).    To  the  West, 
which  he  already  controlled,  Octavian  had  now  added  also  the 
East    The  lands  under  his  control  girdled  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  entire  Mediterranean  world  was  under  the  power  of  a 
single  ruler.    Thus  at  last  the  unity  of  the  Roman  dominions 
was  restored  and  an  entire  century  of  revolution  and  civil  war, 
which  had  b^un  in  the  days  of  the  Gracchi  (133  b.c),  was 
ended  (30  B.C.). 

Octavian's  success  marked  the  final  triumph  of  one-man  we.  The 
power  in  the  entire  andent  world,  as  it  had  long  ago  triumphed  tw'^MrtMiU 
in  the  Orient    The  century  of  strife  which  Octavian's  victory  oti*«* 
ended,  was  now  followed  by  two  centuries  of  profound  peace, 
broken  by  only  one  serious  interruption.    These  were  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  beginning  in  30  B.C.'  We 
shall  now  take  up  the  two  centuries  of  peace  in  the  two  following 
ciiaptcrs. 

1  It  ■honld  be  noticed  that  theae  two  centurto  of  peace  did  col  begin  widi 
the  ChriMiaa  Era.  They  began  thirty  yean  before  the  line  year  of  the  Oiiiniin 
Em,  and  hence  tfac  two  centuriei  of  peace  do  Dot  correipond  exactly  with  Ibe 
'     If  Chriatian  En. 
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Section  83.  What  problems  beset  the  Roman  Slate  in  Italy? 
outside  of  Italy?  What  can  you  say  of  the  aUlily  and  the  I^al  right 
of  the  Senate  to  meet  these  problems?  Who  began  the  strug^e  foe 
tana  lands  on  behalf  of  the  people?  How  did  the  Lidnian  lam 
attempt  to  aid  the  people?  What  was  the  condition  of  the  govctn- 
ment  lands?  What  did  Tiberius  Gracchus  tell  the  people?  Describe 
his  efforts  to  aid  the  people,  and  the  result.  Recount  the  work  of 
Gaius  Gracchus,  and  the  result. 

Section  84.  What  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
Gracchus  brothers?  Toward  what  kind  of  power  did  their  leader* 
ship  tend?  How  did  the  people  g:ain  control  of  the  army  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha?  Recount  the  victories  of  Marius  against  Jugurtha 
and  the  Northern  barbarians.  Give  an  account  of  his  new  military 
measures.  How  did  Marius  succeed  as  a  statesman?  What  was  now 
the  feeling  of  the  Italian  aUies  toward  Rome?  What  can  you  say  of 
Drusus?  What  happened  on  the  death  of  Drusus?  What  was  tbe- 
result  of  the  war  with  the  allies?  Describe  the  rise  of  Sulla.  Mow 
did  he  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  ?  Was  his  action  legal  ?  Whti 
happened  in  Rome  after  Sulla  went  to  Asia  Minor?  Recount  Sulla's 
campaign  against  Mithradates.  What  happened  on  Sulla's  return  to 
Italy?  What  was  the  policy  of  Sulla,  and  how  did  he  put  it  through? 

Section  85.  How  did  the  people  succeed  in  throwing  off  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  ?  What  great  command  did  they  give  to  Pompey  ? 
Recount  his  operations  against  the  [urates  and  in  the  Orient  TeQ 
about  the  rise  of  Julius  Cassar.  Recount  the  rise  of  Cicero  and  his 
defeat  of  Catiline.  How  did  this  prove  a  setback  to  Cxsar?  How 
did  Oesar  secure  election  as  consul?  Recount  his  campaigns  ia 
Gaul.  What  was  his  view  of  the  political  situation  of  Rome?  What 
did  the  Senate  do  to  thwart  Casar?  What  was  the  result  of  Csesar^ 
advance  on  Rome?  Recount  his  c^Krations  in  Spain,  and  his  in- 
vasion of  Epirus.  Describe  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  Recount  \>nAj 
the  achievements  of  Caesar  after  his  triumph.  Tell  the  stoiy  of  bb 
death  and  its  results. 

Section  86.  Tell  the  story  of  Octavian  until  the  battle  of  PhiUpfi. 
How  did  Octavian  gain  the  West?  Who  was  ruler  of  the  East? 
How  did  Octavian  gain  the  East?  What  great  world  did  he  then 
control  ?  What  kind  of  power  had  triumphed  at  the  end  of  ■  centurr 
of  revolution  ?  What  was  to  follow? 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  FIKST  OF  TWO  CBHTVSIKS  OF  PBACB:   THE  AGE  OV 
AUGUSTUS  Ain>  THE  8UCCESS0KS  OF  HIS  Lim 

Section  87.   The  Rule  of  Augustus  and  the  Begih- 
NiNG  OF  Two  Centuries  of  Peace  (30  B.C.-14  a.d.) 

When  Octavian  returned  to  Italy  he  was  received  with  the  g^.  Oct*- 
greatest  enthusiasm.  A  veritable  hymn  of  thank^ving  arose  ^p|,^ 
amoi^  all  classes  at  the  tenninadon  of  a  century  of  revolution, 
civil  war,  and  devastation.  The  great  majori^  of  Romans  now 
felt  that  an  individual  ruler  was  necessary  for  the  control  of 
the  vast  Roman  dominions.  Octavian  therefore  entered  upon 
forty-four  years  of  peaceful  and  devoted  effort  to  give  to  the 

NoTS.  The  sbore  headpiece  showi  a  restontion  of  a  mi^ificeat  nuihle  ia> 
ckMuic  contuning  the  "  Alur  of  AuguMan  Peace,"  erected  by  order  of  ihe  Sen- 
ate in  hcnor  of  Auguitui.  The  iDcloiurewu  open  to  the  iky,  and  iti  lurToiinding 
walli,  of  which  portions  still  exist,  are  covered  below  by  a  broad  band  of  onut- 
mental  plant  apiiali,  very  sumptuous  in  effect.  Above  it  is  a  Ktiea  of  leliefi,  of 
wfaich  tlie  one  on  Ihe  right  of  the  door  pictures  the  legendary  hero  JExieat  bring- 
ing an  offering  to  the  temple  of  the  Roman  household  godi  (Penates)  whom 
Ik  canied  from  Troy  to  Latium  (fbotnote,  p.  4S4). 
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Roman  Empire  the  organization  and  government  wKJch  it  had 
so  long  lacked  His  most  difficult  task  was  to  alter  the  old  form 
of  government  so  as  to  make  a  i^[al  place  for  the  power  he 
had  taken  by  military  force.  Unlike  Caesar,  Octavian  felt  a  sin- 
cere respect  for  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Republic  and 
did  not  wish  to  destroy  them  nor  to  gain  for  himself  the  throne 
of  an  oriental  sovereign.  During  his  struggle  for  the  mastery 
heretofore,  he  had  preserved  the  forms  of  the  Republic  and  had 
been  duly  elected  to  his  great  position. 
S78.  Oreant  Accordingly,  on  retunung  to  Rome,  Octavian  did  not  disturb 
Roman  State  the  Senate,  but  did  much  to  strengthen  it  and  improve  its 
by  Octavian  membership.  Indeed,  he  voluntarily  handed  over  His  powers 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people  in  January,  27  B.C.  The 
Senate  thereupon,  realizing  by  past  experience  its  own  helpless- 
ness, and  knowing  that  it  did  not  possess  the  organization  for 
ruling  the  great  Roman  world  successfully,  gave  him  ofSdally 
the  command  of  the  army  and  the  control  of  the  most  important 
frontier  provinces.  Besides  these  vast  powers,  he  held  also  the 
important  rights  of  a  tribune  (SS  797,  810),  and  on  this  last 
office  he  chiefly  based  his  legal  claim  to  his  power  in  the  State. 

979.  Titles  of       At  the  same  time  the  Senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 

"  Augustus,"  that  is,  "  the  august."  The  chief  name  of  his 
office  was  "  Princeps,"  that  is,  "  the  first,"  meanii^  the  first  of 
the  citizens.  Another  title  given  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  an  old  word  for  director  or  commander ;  namely,  "  Impera- 
tor,"  from  which  our  word  "  emperor  "  is  derived.  Augustus, 
as  we  may  now  call  him,  r^arded  his  portion  as  that  of  an 
official  of  the  Roman  Republic,  appointed  by  the  Senate. 
Indeed,  his  appointment  was  not  permanent,  but  for  a  term  of 
years,  after  which  he  was  reappointed. 

980.  Dual  The  Roman  Empire,  which  here  emerges,  was  thus  under  a 
iheiM^^siate;  •^"^'  government  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Princeps,  whom  we 
Zi'^ci^M  «""""'"ly  ^^  ^^^  emperor.    The  clever  Augustus  had  done 

what  his  great  foster  father,  Julius  Caesar,  had  thou^t  unneces- 
sary :  he  had  conciliated  those  Romans  who  still  cherished  the 
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old  Republic  The  new  arrangement  was  officiany  a  restoration 
of  the  Republic  But  this  dual  state  in  which  Augustus  endeav- 
ored to  preserve  the  old  Republic  was  not  well  balanced  The 
Princeps  held  too  much  power  to  remain  a  mere  appointive 
official.  His  powers  were  more  than  once  increased  by  the 
Soiate  during  the  life  of  Augustus ;  not  on  his  demand,  for  he 
always  showed  the  Senate  the  most  ceremonious  respect,  but 
because  the  Senate  could  not  dispense  with  his  assistance.  At 
the  same  time  the  old  powers  of  the  Senate  could  not  be  main- 
tained reign  after  reign,  when  the  Senate  controlled  no  army. 

The  Princeps  was  the  real  ruler,  because  the  legions  were  981.  Tend- 
behind  him,  and   the  so<alled  republican   State  created  by  mi]{(a,y 
Augustus  tended  to  become  a  military  monarchy,  as  we  shall  ""onarchjr; 
see.   All  the  influences  from  the  Orient  were  in  the  same  direc-  fluence*  in 
tion.    Egypt  was  in  no  way  controlled  by  the  Senate,  but  re- 
mained a  private  domain  of  the  emperor.    In  this  the  oldest 
State  on  the  Mediterranean  the  emperor  was  king,  in  the  ori- 
ental sense.    He  collected  its  huge  revenues  and  ruled  there  as 
the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  had  done  {§  717)-    His  position 
as  absolute  monarch  in  Egypt  influenced  his  position  as  emperor 
and  his  methods  of  government  everywhere.    Indeed,  the  East 
as  a  whole  could  only  understand  the  position  of  Augustus  as 
that  of  a  king,  and  this  title  they  at  once  applied  to  him.    This 
also  had  its  influence  in  Rome. 

The  Empire  which  Rome  now  ruled  consisted  of  the  entire  98a.  Paw* 
Mediterranean  world,  or  a  fringe  of  states  extending  entirely  \ 
around  the  Mediterranean  and  including  all  its  shores  (map  I, 
p.  636)-  But  the  frontier  boundaries,  left  almost  entirely  unsettled 
by  the  Republiq  were  a  pressing  question.  There  was  a  natural 
boundary  in  the  south,  the  Sahara,  and  also  in  the  west,  the 
Atlantic ;  but  on  the  north  and  east  further  conquests  might  be 
made.  In  the  main  Augustus  adopted  the  policy  of  organ- 
izing and  consolidating  the  Empire  as  he  found  it,  without 
maJcing  further  conquests.  In  the  east  his  boundary  thus  be- 
came the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  north  the  Danube  and  the 
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Rhine.  The  an^  made  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  was 
not  favorable  for  defense  of  the  border,  and  late  in  his  reign 
Augtutiu  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  to  push  fonward  to  the 
Hbe  (see  map  I,  p.  636).  This  would  have  given  the  Empiie 
a  more  neaiiy  straight  boundary,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Denmark  in  a  line  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest 
But  irtiatever  the  intentions  of  Augustus  may  have  been,  the 
Roman  army  was  terribly  defeated  by  the  barbarous  German 
tribes,  and  the  effort  was  aband(»ied.  The  northern  boundary 
of  the  Empire  was  then  made  a  line  of  provinces  west  of  the 
Rhine  and  south  of  the  Danube,  extending  from  the  Noidi 
Sea  to  the  Black  Sea.> 
gtH-  The  For  the  defense  of  these  vafit  frontiers  it  was  necessary  to 

*™^  maintain  a  large  standing  army.   Nevertheless  the  army,  now 

carefully  reorganized  by  Augustus,  was  not  as  lai^  as  the 
armies  which  had  grown  up  in  the  civil  wars.  Augustus  first 
reduced  it  to  eighteen  l^ons,  but  later  raised  it  to  twenty-five. 
It  probably  contained,  on  the  average,  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  army  was  now  recruited  chiefly 
from  the  provinces,  and  the  foreign  soldier  who  entered  the 
ranks  received  citizenship  in  return  for  his  service.  Thus  the 
fiction  that  the  army  was  made  up  of  dtizens  was  maintained. 
But  the  tramp  of  the  legions  was  heard  no  more  in  Italy.  Hence- 
forth they  were  posted  far  out  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  dtizms 
at  home  saw  nothing  of  the  troops  who  defended  them. 
a8^  The  niE'  At  the  accession  of  Augustus  the  Roman  Empire  from  Rome 
tSpro^nces  outward  to  the  very  frontiers  of  the  provinces  was  sadly  m 
need  of  restoration  and  opportunity  to  recuperate.  The  cost  of 
the  civil  wars  had  been  borne  by  the  provinces.  The  eastern 
dominions,  especially  Greece,  where  the  most  important  figfating 
of  the  long  civil  war  had  occurred,  had  suffered  severely.  For 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  great  batdes  of  the  dvH  war, 
the  provinces  had  been  oppressed,  excessively  overtaxed  or 
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bdtty  plundered  {%  S88).  Baibarian  invaders  had  seized  the 
undefended  ddes  of  Greece  and  even  established  robber  states 
for  plurtdering  purposes.  Greece  herself  never  recovered  from 
the  wounds  then  suffered,  and,  in  genera),  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean had  been  greatly  demoralized.  The  dvilized  world  was 
longing  for  peace. 

Augustus  therefore  now  undertook  to  do  for  the  Mediter-  pi^  The 
lanean  world  what  live  hundred  years  eariier  Darius  had  done  S^^tuc" 
for  the  Persian  Empire  (S  267),  when  it  was  even  laiger  than  ^^^^^ 
the  Roman  Empire.    But  the  task  of  Augustus  demanded  the  provincei 
organization  of  a  much  more  highly  civilized  world  than  that  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  including  a  vast  netwoik  of  commert*  in 
the  Mediterranean  such  as  no  earlier  age  had  ever  seen.   Great 
peoples  and  nations  had  to  be  offidally  taken  into  the  Empire 
and  given  honest  and  efficient  government   Some  of  them  had 
old  and  successful  systems  of  government ;  others  had  no  gov- 
ernment at  all.   E^ypt,  for  example,  had  long  before  possessed 
the  most  highly  organized  administration  in  the  ancient  worid, 
but  r^ons  of  the  West,  like  Gaul,  had  not  yet  been  given  a 
system  of  government    All  this  Augustus  endeavored  to  do. 

Under  the  Republic  the  governor  of  a  province  not  only  yso.  Tbe 
served  for  a  short  term  but  was  also  without  experience.   His  ^^^^^ 
unlimited  power,  like  that  of  an  absolute  monarch,  made  it  im-  ^™JJ^^ 
possible  for  the  consuls  changing  every  year  at  home  to  control 
hitn.    The  governor  of  a  province  was  now  appointed  by  the 
perrnaiwnt  niter  at  Rome,  and  such  a  governor  knew  that  he 
was  responsible  to  that  ruler  for  wise  and  honest  government 
of  his  province.   He  also  knew  that  if  he  proved  successful  he 
could  hold  his  post  for  years,  or  be  promoted  to  a  better  one. 
There  thus  grew  up  under  the  permanent  control  of  Augustus 
and  his  successors  a  body  of  provincial  governors  of  experience 
and  efficiency.    The  small  group  of  less  important  provinces 
still  under  the  control  of  the  Senate,  although  ih^  continued  to 
suJTer  to  some  extent  under  the  old  system,  also  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  improved  methods. 
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it»j.  Aupu-        In  the  days  of  the  Republic  no  one  had  ever  tried  to  settle 
bit  dmc        ^^  much  money  was  needed  to  cany  on  the  govenunent,  and 
?*"'■"'''"   how  much  of  this  sum  each  province  ought  justly  to  pay  in  the 
the  Empire     fqpn  of  taxes.  Augustus  proceeded  to  put  together  huge  census 
lists  and  proper^  assessments,  by  which  to  determine  the  p(q>u- 
lation  and  the  total  value  of  the  property  in  each  proviooe. 
When  this  great  piece  of  work  was  done  he  could  determine 
just  how  much  taxes  each  province  should  justly  pay.    He  de- 
creed that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were  to  pay  two 
lunds  of  direct  taxes,  one  on  land  and  one  on  personal  prc^ 
er^,  besides  customs  duties  and  various  internal  revenue  taxes. 
Augustus  had  complete  control  of  the  vast  sums  which  he  thus 
received  in  taxes,  and  his  use  of  them  was  wise  and  just  Mudi 
of  this  money  went  back  to  the  provinces  to  pay  for  necessary 
public  works,  like  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  public  buikl- 
ings.    In  making  all  these  financial  arrangements  Augustus 
leamod  much  from  Egypt. 
o8S.  Btne-         Thus  at  last  two  centuries  of  Roman  mismanagement  of  the 
of  the' new       provinces  ended,  and  the  obligation  of  Rome  to  give  good 
K^^ment     government    to   her   dependencies  was    finally  fulfilled.    The 
establishment  of  just,  stable,  and  efficient  control  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  once  produced  a.  profound  change,  visible  in  mai^ 
ways  as  we  shall  see  {§§  991-1004),  but  especially  in  busmess. 
Men  of  capital  no  longer  kept  their  money  timidly  out  of  si^it, 
but  put  it  at  once  into  business  ventures.    The  rate  of  interest 
under  the  last  years  of  the  Republic  had  been  twelve  per  cent 
But  as  money  now  became  more  plentiful,  the  interest  rate 
quickly  sank  to  four  per  cent 
oso.  The  The  great  Mediterranean  world  under  the  oontral  of  Rome 

nem'^^rf     ""*  entered  upon  a  new  age  of  prosperity  and  development, 
wb^^lT/a    unknown  before,  when  flie  nations  along  its  shores  were  siiE 
Mediterra-      fighting  each  other  in  war  after  war.    A  process  of  unificatioo 
began  which  was  to  make  the  Mediterranean  wotid  a  Mediter- 
ranean nation.   The  national  threads  of  our  historical  narrative 
have  heretofore  been  numerous,  as  we  have  followed  the  stories 
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of  the  oriental  nations,  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Macedonia,  Rome, 
Carthage,  and  others.  For  a  long  time  we  have  followed  these 
narratives  separately  like  individual  strands ;  but  now  they  are 
to  be  twisted  together  into  a  single  thread  of  national  history, 
that  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  great  exceptions  are  the  Ger- 
man barbarians  in  the  north,  and  the  unconquered  Orient  east 
of  the  Euphrates. 

Section  88.  The  Civilization  of  the  Augustan  Age 

In  the  new  Mediterranean  nation  thus  growing  up,  it  was  990.  Augm- 
tbe  purpose  of  Augustus  that  Italy  should  occupy  a  superior  ^^cMon^ 
position,  as  the  imperial  leader  of  all  the  peoples  around  the  ^fe^^"™ 
Mediterranean.   Italy  was  not  to  sink  to  the  level  of  these  preimmerce 
peoples  nor  to  be  merely  one  of  them.   We  have  seen  the 
sturdy  virtues  of  earlier  Roman  character  undermined  and 
corrupted  by  sudden  wealth  and  power  (SS  906-922),  before 
Italy  had  had  a  chance  to  become  a  nation.   Augustus  made  a 
remarkable  effort  to  undo  all  this  damage  and  restore  the  fine 
old  days  of  rustic  Roman  virtue,  the  good  old  Roman  customs, 
the  beliefs  of  the  fathers.   To  meet  increasing  divorce,  laws  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  marriage  were  passed.  TTie  oriental  gods, 
so  common  for  centuries  in  Greece  (§  657),  and  long  wide- 
spread in  Italy,  were  to  be  banished.    The  people  were  urged 
to  awaken  their  declining  interest  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  oU  religious  feasts  were  celebrated  with  increased  splen- 
dor and  impressiveness.   At  the  same  time  the  State  temples, 
which  had  frequently  fallen  into  decay,  were  repaired;  new 
ones  were  built,  especially  in  Rome,  and  the  services  and  usages 
of  Roman  State  religion  were  everywhere  revived. 

Tendencies  like  those  which  had  changed  the  Roman  people  991.  The 
lie  too  deep  in  the  life  and  the  nature  of  men  to  be  much  ""    """* 
altered  by  flie  power  of  a  government  or  the  pressure  of  new 
laws.  It  was  a  new  world  in  which  the  Romans  of  the  Augustan 
Age  were  living.   The  more  Augustus  applied  his  own  power 
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to  modify  the  situation,  the  more  noticeable  became  the  con- 
trast between  the  Augustan  Age  and  the  old  days  before 
one^nan  power  arose.  Under  Augustus,  Rome  for  the  first 
time  received  organized  police,  a  fire  department,  a  vrater 
department,  and  a  fully  organized  office  for  the  government 
sale  of  grain.  Augustus  himself  boasted  that  he  found  Rome 
a  dty  of  brick  and  left  it  a  city  of  marble.  To  the  visibx-  at 
Rome,  therefore,  the  new  age  proclaimed  itself  in  imposing  new 
buildings.  For  republican  Rome  had  lacked  the  magnJAcent 
monumental  theaters  and  gymnasia,  libraries  and  music  halls, 
which  had  long  adorned  the  greater  Hellenistic  ddes.  It  had 
also,  of  course,  possessed  no  royal  palace,  like  that  at  Alexandria. 
Architecturally,  Alexandria  was  still  the  most  splendid  ct^  of 
the  ancient  world. 

The  great  architectural  works  whidi  Augustus  now  b^an, 
.  made  Rome  the  leading  art  center  of  the  ancient  world.  Ha 
building  plans  were  in  the  main  those  which  his  adc^Kive 
father,  the  Great  Dictator,  had  himself  either  laid  out  or  al- 
ready bc^n^n.  On  the  Palatine  Hill,  At^ustus  united  sevoal 
dwelling  houses,  already  there,  into  a  palace  for  his  restdence. 
It  was  very  simple,  and  the  quiet  taste  of  his  sleeping  room, 
which  bng  survived  the  rest  of  the  building  (§  1014),  was  the 

■  The  Sacred  Way  (plan,  p.  631)  passed  the  little  circular  temple  al 
Vesta  {A),  and  reached  the  Forum  at  the  Arch  of  Augustus  {B),  and 
the  Temple  of  the  Deified  Julius  Cassar  (C).  On  the  right  was  the  old 
Basilica  of  -^milius  (D)  (S  890),  and  on  the  left  the  magnificent  new 
Basilica  of  Julius  Cxsar  {£)  (g  993).  Opposite  this,  across  the  old 
Forum  market  place  {^|,  was  the  new  Senate  House  {G)  planned  bf 
Julius  Cssar  ($  993).  At  the  uppet  end  of  the  Forum  was  the  new 
speaker's  platform  (//);  near  it  Septimius  Severut  later  erected  hi* 
crude  arch  if).  Beyond  rises  the  Capitol,  with  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
(/)  and  the  Temple  of  Concord  (A^  at  its  base ;  above  on  its  slope  is 
the  Tabularium  {L),  a  place  of  public  records;  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  Capitol  the  Temple  of  Jove  (^).  Julius  Ctesar  extended  the  Forum 
northward  by  laying  out  his  new  Forum  (A^  behind  his  Senate  House 
(<7).  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  emperors'  Forums  on  this  side  may 
be  seen  in  the  next  figure  (Fig.  247),  where  the  same  lenering  is  repeated 
and  continued. 
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Fig.  24^-  The  Roman  Fokum  and  its  Public  Buildings  in  the 

Early  Empire.  (After  Luckenbach)* 
Wc  look  across  the  ancient  market  place  (/",  5  784)  to  the  Tiber  with  its 
■hips  at  the  head  of  navigation.  On  each  side  of  the  market  place,  where 
we  lee  the  buildings  (£;/,  and  D,  C,  /),  were  once  rows  of  I[t!le  wooden 
booths  for  selling  meat,  fish,  and  other  merchandise.  Especially  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Carthaginian  wars,  these  were  displaced  by  fine  buildings, 
like  the  basilica  hall  D,  built  not  long  after  200  B.C.  Note  the  square 
ground  plans  (/,  M)  and  the  arches  showing  Etruscan  influence,  the  Altic 
roofs  and  colonnades  and  the  clerestory  windows  {D,  E\  copied  from  the 
HcUCDislic  cities.   See  complete  key  on  opposite  page,  footnote 
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Fig.  247.  The  Forums  of  the  Emperors  continuing  the  View 

OF  THE  Old  Forum  in  Fig.  246.  After  L.  Lew  (Luckenbach)" 
The  plan  (p,  622)  shows  how  the  Fomms  of  the  emperors  farrned  ■ 
connecting  link  uniling  the  old  Roman  Forum  {J^)  with  the  magnilicent 
neiT  buildings  of  the  Campus  Martlus,  like  the  Theater  of  Pompcj. 
Baths  of  Agrippa,  Pantheon,  etc.  In  order  to  make  this  connec^on. 
Trajan  cut  away  the  ridge  joining  the  Capitol  Hil!  and  the  Quirinal  HiE 
to  a  depth  of  100  feel.  The  summit  of  his  Column  (7"  above  and  Fig.  ^63) 
aciil  marks  the  former  height  of  the  ridge.  Little  now  remains  of  a]l 
this  magnificence  I  see  the  ruined  colonnades  around  the  column  of 
Trajait  (Fig.  263).  See  discussion  of  buildingi  od  opposite  page,  fcx>taotc 
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admiration  of  later  Komans.  From  this  royal  dwelling  on  the 
Paiatine  arose  our  English  word  "  palace."  A  new  and  sumptu- 
ous temple  of  Apollo  surrounded  by  colonnades,  in  which  the 
emperor  installed  a  large  library  (§  looi),  was  erected  within 
easy  readi  of  his  palace  doors. 

The  palace  looked  down  upon  an  imposing  array  of  new  993.  The 
marble  builduigs  surrounding  the  ancient  Forum.  Nearest  the  rntheVon^ 
palace  the  magnificent  basilica  business  hall  erected  t^  Caesar,  """  *'™''')' 
left  unfinished  and  then  damaged  by  iire,  was  now  restored  and 
completed  by  Augustus  {Fig.  246,  E).  He  also  erected  a  new 
Senate  building,  planned  but  never  built  by  Csesar,  opposite  the 
new  basilica  (Fig,  24,6,  G).  Facing  the  end  of  the  Forum  the  em- 
peror now  built  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  his  deified  foster 
father,  known  as  the  temple  of  tiie  Divine  Julius  (Fig.  246,  C), 
and  facing  it,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Forum,  Augustus 
placed  a  magnificent  speaker's  platform  of  marble  (F^.  246,  H). 
Behind  the  ground  intended  by  him  for  the  new  Senate 
building,  Caesar  had  built  a  new  forum,  called  the  Forum 
of  Cicsar  (Figs.  246  and  147,  A^;  but  the  growing  business  of 
the  ci^  led  Augustus  to  build  a  third  forum,  known  as 
the  Forum  of  Augustus  (Fig.  247,  O),  which  he  placed  next 
to  that  of  Caesar. 

*  The  Senate  House  of  Julius  Ctesar  {€)  and  his  new  Fonun  (A') 
extended  from  the  old  Fonim  northward,  occupying  the  ground  where 
once  the  Assembly  of  the  Koman  People  had  been  accustomed  to  meet 
(Comitium).  This  northern  addition  to  the  old  Forom  was  still  further 
ezlended  in  the  same  direction  by  the  Fotum  of  Augustus  (O)  {%  993). 
The  great  emperors  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  then  extended 
this  northern  addition  in  two  directions,  first  on  the  southeast  (/',  0, 
and  then  on  the  northwest  (R,  S,  T,  U,  V,  W,  and  plan,  p.  6zz).  In  the 
first  century  Vespasian  built  the  beautiful  Forum  of  Peace  [/'),  and  the 
aged  Nerva  inserted  his  long,  narrow  Forum  {Q) ;  while  in  the  second 
century  a.  d.  Trajan,  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus 
{O),  built  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  forums  (lf\,  with  a  vast  basil- 
ica {,S,  called  Basilica  Ulpia)  beside  it,  and  beyond  it  his  two  libraries 
\L',  ^^  (S  1051),  with  his  wonderful  column  (7",  and  Fig.  263)  between 
ihem.  In  Trajan's  honor  Hadrian  then  built  a  temple  (I^,  completing 
this  line  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  the  ancient  world  ever  saw. 
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The  first  stone  tiieater  in  Rome  had  been  built  by  Fompey 
about  twenty-five  years  before  the  accession  of  Augustus  (plan, 
p.  63z).  The  emperor,  therefore,  erected  a  huge  and  magnifi- 
cent theater,  whidi  he  named  the  Theater  of  Maroellus  (S  1007)1 
after  his  deceased  son-in-law  MaiceBus.  At  tite  same  lime 
Agiippa,  the  ablest  of  the  generals  and  ministers  of  Augustus, 
erected  the  first  fine  public  baths  in  Rome,  for  which  he  was 
given  space  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  an  old  drill  ground  (plan, 
p.  6za).  In  connection  with  it  were  other  splendid  public  build- 
ings added  by  Agrippa,  and  a  spacious  open  square  for  the 
Assembly  of  the  People.  At  the  same  time  the  Senate  showed 
its  appreciation  of  the  new  era  of  peace  by  erecting  a  large 
and  beautiful  marble  Altar  of  Peace  (headpiece,  p.  601). 

In  this  new  architecture  of  Rome,  Greek  models  were 
G^Mind  the  controlling  influence.  Nevertheless,  oriental  influences  also 
were  very  prominent  Greek  architecture  did  not  employ  d»e 
arch  so  long  used  in  the  Orient,  but  the  architects  of  Rome 
now  gave  it  a  place  of  prominence  along  with  the  colonnade, 
as  the  two  leading  features  of  their  buildings.  It  was  throu^ 
diese  Roman  buildings  that  the  arch  gained  its  important  place 
in  our  own  modem  architecture.  Augustus  seems  to  have  been 
mudi  interested  in  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  oriental  w^jrid, 
which  he  more  than  once  visited.  His  triumphal  arch  was  ar- 
ranged with  three  gates  like  the  Assyrian  palace  front  (Fig.  348}. 
He  carried  away  from  the  Nile  a  number  of  Egyptian  obelisks 
and  set  them  up  in  Rome,  and  in  building  his  own  family  tomb 
he  selected  a  design  from  the  Orient  One  of  die  noble  families 
of  Rome  even  built  a  pyramid  as  a  tomb,  and  it  still  staiMls  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  (Fig.  249). 

While  architecture  flourished  in  Rome,  sculpture  was  less 
cultivated.  Beautiful  sculpture,  following  old  models,  mi^t  stiff 
be  produced ;  but  there  were  no  creative  sculptors  in  Rtmte  like 
those  whom  we  have  met  in  Athens.  Painting  as  an  independ- 
ent art  had  ceased  to  be  practiced.  There  was  not  a  sin^ 
great  painter  in  Rome,  and  the  painting  whidi  was  practiced 
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was  merely  that  of  wall  decoration,  as  we  see  it  in  the  houses 

of  Pompeii  (Fig.  197),  which  we  are  yet  to  visit 

907.  Lack  If  Rome  was  a  borrower  in  art,  she  was  even  more  so  in 

aiRome;        sdencc.   Romc  had  no  such  men  as  Archimedes  (S  742)  and 

Agnppi'i        Eratosthenes  (§  745).    When  Agrippa,  Augustus's  powerful 


Fig.  249.   PvRAMiD-ToMB  op  a  Rohan  Noble  named  Cbstius 

Wealthy  Romans  funiliat  with  the  East  (§  1046)  might  erect  ■  tomb  <rf 
oriental  farm,  as  the  family  of  this  noble  Cestius  did.  His  pyramid- 
tomb  when  built  (in  the  reign  of  Augustus}  stood  outside  of  the  cily; 
but  nearly  three  hundred  years  later  it  was  included  in  the  wall  erected 
around  Ihe  city  by  Aurelian  (270-275  a.d.)  for  the  protection  of 
Rome  against  the  barbarian  invasions  (§  1096).  Here  we  see  a  portkia 
of  the  wall  of  Aurelian  on  each  side  of  the  pyramid 

minister,  drew  up  a  great  map  of  the  world,  all  he  had  in  view 
was  the  practical  use  of  the  map  by  Roman  governors  going 
out  to  their  provinces  or  by  merchants  traveling  with  goods. 
Hence  the  roads  were  elaborately  laid  out,  not  on  a  fixed  scale 
but  so  that  there  would  be  space  enough  along  each  road  f« 
the  names  of  all  the  towns  situated  along  ii,  and  for  all  the 
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distances  in  miles  between  towns,  which  were  inserted  in  figures 
on  the  map.  Such  a  map  was  without  doubt  convenient,  but 
it  entirely  tacked  the  network  of  latitude  and  longitude  so 
carefully  worked  out  by  Eratosthenes  (S  748)1  and  for  this 
reason  the  shapes  of  the  countries  and  seas  were  so  distorted 
that  none  of  the  readers  of  this  book  would  be  able  to  find 
anything  or  recognize  familiar  countries. 

The  leading  geography  of  the  time  was  written  by  a  Greek  998.  scrabo 
living  in  Rome,  named  Strabo.    It  was  a  delightful  narrative  ^y?^itoe 
of  wide  travels  mingled  with  history,  and  although  it  sadly  "f'°«"<=« 
lacked  in  scientific  method,  it  was  for  many  centuries  the 
world's  standard  geography  and  may  still  be  read  with  great 
pleasure  and  profit  as  an  ancient  book  of  traveL   The  work 
of  Strabo,  however,  is  a  landmark  disclosing  the  decline  of 
ahdent  science  and  the  end  of  that  great  line  of  scientists 
whose  achievements  made   the  Hellenistic  Age  the  greatest 
age  of  science  in  the  early  world. 

Indifference  to  science  at  Rome  was  in  marked  contrast  ggp.  Enthusi- 
with  Roman  interest  in  literature.   The  greatest  of  the  leading  "Ttera™* 
Romans  displayed  in  some  cases  an  almost  pathetic  devotion  c^^^o^Jan 
to  literary  studies,  even  while  weighed  down  with  the  heaviest  culture  the 
responsibilities.    Csesar  put  together  a  treatise  on  Latin  speech  vated  men  ot 
while  crossing  the  Alps  in  a  palanquin,  when  his  mind  must  Jj^r^"^*"' 
have  been  filled  with  the  problems  of  his  great  wars  in  Gaul. 
He  dedicated  the  essay  to  Cicero,  the  greatest  master  of  Latin 
prose.    Such  men  as  these  had  studied  in  Athens  or  Rhodes, 
and  were  deeply  versed  in  the  finest  works  of  Greek  learning 
and  literature.    Csesar  and  Cicero  and  the  men  of  their  class 
spoke  Greek  every  day  among  themselves,  perhaps  more  than 
they  did  Latin.   In  these  men  Hellenistic  civilization  and  Roman 
character  had  mingled  to  produce  the  most  cultivated  minds 
of  the  ancient  world.  Among  the  educated  men  in  the  deciinii^ 
Greek  communities  of  the  East,  none  could  rival  these  finest 
of  the  Romans  in  cultivation  or  in  power  of  mind.   Indeed, 
Greece  never  produced  men  of  just  this  type,  who  exhibited 
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sudi  a  combination  of  gifts  —  the  highest  ^ility  bodi  in  public 
leadership  and  in  literary  achievement 
1000.  cieero        Of  litcraiy  Studies  Cicero  said :  "  Such  studies  profit  youth 
theSghiy       BJid  rejoice  old  age;  while  they  increase  happiness  in  good 
of  the'Sr*"  fortune,  they  are  in  affliction  a  consolation  and  a  refuge  ;  they 
Kepiibiic;       give  US  joy  at  home  and  they  do  not  hamper  us  abroad  ;  they 
and  their        taity  with  US  at  night  time  and  Aey  go  forth  with  xis  to 
Sfli^^M         the  countryside."    Thus  spoke  the  most  cultivated  man  Rnne 
ever  produced,  and  the  ideals  of  the  educated  man  which  he 
himself  personified  have  never  ceased  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  educated  men  in  all  lands.   When  he  failed  as  a 
statesman,  a  career  for  which  he  did  not  possess  the  necessuy 
firmness  and  practical  insight  (§957)1  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  literary  pursuits.   As  the  greatest  orator  in  Roman  history, 
he  had  already  done  much  to  perfect  and  beautify  Latin  prose 
in  the  orations  which  he  delivered  in  the  course  of  his  career 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.    But  after  his  retirement  he  pro- 
duced a  group  of  remarkable  essays  on  oratory,  a  series  of 
treatises  on  conduct —  such  matters  as  friendship,  old  age,  and 
the  like ;  and  he  left  behind  also  several  hundred  letters  which 
were  preserved  by  his  friends.    As  one  of  the  last  sacrifices  of 
the  civil  wars,  Cicero  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  Antony's  brutal 
soldiery  ($973);  but  his  writings  were  to  exert  an  undying  influ- 
ence. They  made  Latin  speech  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instru- 
ments of  human  expression,  and  as  an  example  of  dw  finest 
literary  style  they  have  influenced  the  best  writing  in  all  die 
languages  of  civilization  ever  since. 
iDoi.  Augu>-       Augustus  and  a  number  of  the  leading  men  about  him  had 
iiteramre"      known  Cicero,     For  them  that  commingling  of  Greek  and 
^"^  Roman  civilization,  which  might  well  be  called  Ckeroniaa, 

became  the  leading  cultivated  influence  in  their  lives.  The 
Ciceronian  culture  of  the  last  days  of  the  dying  Republic  thus 
became  the  ideal  of  the  early  Empire  and  the  Augustan  Age. 
Augustus  had  early  established  two  k'braries  in  Rome,  and  one 
of  them  contained  the  greatest  o^lection  of  both  Greek  and 
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Latin  books  in  tiie  andent  wotid.  Men  steeped  in  tWs  Greco- 
Roman  culture  now  b^an  to  feel  tiie  influence  of  the  great 
events  which  bad  built  up  the  vast  Roman  Ein[rire.  As  at 
Athens  in  the  days  of  the  greatest  Athenian  power,  so  the 
vision  of  the  greatness  of  the  State  stirred  the  imagination  of 
thinking  men.  Livy  wrote  an  enonnous  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Trojan  War  to  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  in  one  hundred  and  forty-two  rolls  (g  751) 
—  a  woik  which  cost  him  forty  years  of  labor.  While  it  was 
beautiful  liteniture,  and  the  fragments  which  survive  still  form 
fascinating  reading,  it  was  very  inaccurate  history.  The  careful 
historical  method  that  had  made  Thucydides  (§  667)  the  greatest 
of  ancient  historians  had  disappeared. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  in  spite  of  turbulence  and  looa.  RUe 
civil  war,  Cicero  and  the  men  of  his  time  had  perfected  Latin  dKAt^iun 
prase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  of  Latin  poetry  arose  ***  ■  ""~^= 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  early  Empire  and  the  universal 
peace  established  t^  Augustus.  Horace,  the  leading  poet  of 
the  time,  had  been  a  friend  of  the  assas^ns  of  Cssar,  and 
he  had  faced  tbe  future  Augustus  on  the  battlefield  of  Philipfd. 
After  a  dangerous  struggle  be  had  saved  himself  and  at  last 
found  security  in  the  era  of  peace.  Having  lived  throi^  many 
dangers,  to  rejoice  in  the  general  peace,  he  gained  the  forgive- 
ness and  friendship  of  Augustus.  In  his  youdi,  aldiou^  only 
the  son  of  a  freedman  of  tmknown  race,  he  had  studied  in 
Greece,  and  he  knew  the  old  Greek  lyric  poets  (5  48a)  who 
had  suffered  danger  and  disaster  as  he  himself  had  done.  With 
the  haunting  edioes  of  old  Greek  poetry  in  his  soul,  he  now 
found  his  own  voice.  Then  he  began  to  write  of  the  men  and 
the  life  of  his  own  time  in  a  body  of  verse  which  forms  for 
us  an  undying  picture  of  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
The  poems  of  Horace  will  always  remain  one  of  the  greatest 
legacies  fr<nn  the  ancient  worid  —  a  treasury  of  Roman  life  as 
pictured  by  a  ripe  and  cultivated  mind,  unsurpassed  even  in 
the  highly  devdoped  literature  of  the  Greeks. 
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Virgil,  the  other  great  poet  of  the  Augustan  Age,  had  fn»n 
the  b^inning  been  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great  Oesar  and 
the  youi^  Octavian.  When  flie  civil  war  had  deprived  Virgfl 
of  his  ancestral  farm  under  the  shadow  of  the  Alps  in  the 
North,  it  was  restored  to  him  by  Augustus.  Here,  as  he  looked 
out  upon  his  own  fields,  the  poet  b^an  to  write  verses  like 
those  of  Theocritus  (§  754),  reflecting  to  us  in  all  its  poetic 
beauty  the  rustic  life  of  his  time  on  the  green  hillsides  of  Italy. 
But  these  imitations  of  Greek  models  would  never  have  given 
Vir^  his  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  worid.  As 
time  passed  he  gained  an  exalted  vi^on  of  the  mission  of  Rxxne, 
and  especially  of  Augustus,  as  the  restorer  of  world  peace. 
More  than  one  Latin  epic  was  already  in  drculation  (S  904)1 
but  in  order  to  give  voice  to  his  vision,  Virgil  now  undertook 
the  creation  of  another  epic,  in  whidi  he  pictured  the  wander 
ings  of  the  Trojan  hero  ^neas  from  Asia  Minor  to  Italy,  where 
in  the  course  of  many  heroic  adventures  he  founded  the  n^al 
line  of  Latium  (headpiece,  p.  4S4).  From  him,  acoordii^  to 
the  story,  were  descended  the  Julian  family,  the  Caesars,  whose 
latest  leader  Augustus  had  saved  Rome  and  established  a 
world  peace. 

Unlike  the  Homeric  epics,  Vila's  ^neid,  as  it  is  called, 
was  not  the  outgrowth  of  an  heroic  age.  It  was  a  tribute  to 
Augustus,  whom  the  poem  artistically  placed  against  a  glorioas 
badcground  of  heroic  achievement  in  die  Trojan  Age,  just  as 
Alexander  the  Great  contrived  to  do  the  same  for  himsdf 
(§  689).  The  ^neid  was  therefore  the  product  of  a  sdf- 
consdous,  Uterary  age  —  the  highly  finished  woric  of  a  literary 
artbt  who  now  took  his  place  with  Horace  as  one  of  the  great 
interpreters  of  his  age.  Hardly  so  penetrating  a  mind  as  his 
friend  Horace,  Viigil  was  perhaps  an  even  greater  master  <rf 
Latin  verse.  Deeply  admired  by  the  age  that  produced  it,  die 
^neid  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  leading  schoolbooks  of 
the  dvtlized  world,  and  has  had  an  abiding  influence  on  the  best 
liter^^re  of  later  times. 
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Augustus  himself  also  left  an  account  of  his  deeds.    When  1005,  Ac- 
he was  over  seventy-five  years  old,  as  he  felt  his  end  approach-  jj^d,  "eft  ty 
ing,  he  put  together  a  narrative  of  his  career,  which  was  en-  ^*)[J^" 
graved  on  bronze  tablets  and  set  up  before  his  tomb.    In  the  monument 
simple  dignity  of  this  impressive  story  we  see  the  career  of 
Augustus  unfolding  before  us  in  one  grand  achievement  after 
another,  rising  like  a  panorama  of  successive  mountain  peaks, 
in  a  vision  of  sudi  grandeur  as  to  make  the  document  prob- 
ably the  most  impressive  brief  record  of  a  great  man's  life  which 
has  survived  to  us  from  the  ancient  world.    Almost  with  his 
last  breath  Augustus  penned  the  do»ng  lines  of  this  remark- 
able document,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  the  month 
whkh  bears  his  name,  in  the  year  14  a.d,,  the  first  of  the 
Roman  emperors  died. 

Section  89.  The  Line  of  Augustus  and  the  End  of 
THE  First  Century  of  Peace  (14  A.D.-68  a.d.) 

Augustus  had  been  in  supreme  control  of  the  great  Roman  1006.  The 
world  for  forty-four  years ;  that  is,  nearly  half  a  century.   Four  ^  ™'i^ 
descendants  of  his  family,  either  by  blood  or  adoption,  were  to  ^^^^ 
rule  for  more  than  another  half  century,  and  thus  to  fill  out  the  <i4-6Sa.d.) 
first  century  of  peace.    The  prejudice  against  one-man  power 
was  still  so  strong  that  the  writers  of  this  age  and  their  suc- 
cessors have  transmitted  to  us  very  unfair  accounts  of  these 
four  rulers.    Two  of  them  were  indeed  deserving  of  the  con- 
tempt in  which  they  are  still  held  j  but  the  other  two  were 
in  many  respects  able  rulers,  who  did  much  to  improve  the 
developing  government  of  the  Empire. 

Augustus  had  never  put  forward  a  law  providing  for  the  1007.  Que* 
appointment  of  his  successor  or  for  later  successors  to  his  iuccewionj 
position.    Any  prominent  Roman  citizen  might  have  aspired  Tibenus 
to  the  ofEoe.   Augustus  left  no  son,  and  one  after  another  his 
male  heirs  had  died,  among  them  his  grandsons,  the  sons  of 
his  dau^ter  Julia.    He  had  finally  been  obliged  to  ask  the 
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Senate  to  associate  with  him  his  stepstxi  Tiberius,  bis  wif^s 
son  by  an  earlier  maimge.  Before  the  deatii  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius  had  therefore  been  given  joint  conunand  of  the  axvety 
and  also  the  tribune's  power.  The  Senate,  therefore,  at  oDce 
appointed  him  to  all  his  stepfather's  powers,  and  without  any 
limit  as  to  time. 

Tiberius  was  an  able  soldier  and  an  experienced  man  d 
affairs.  He  gave  the  provinces  wise  and  efficient  governors, 
and  showed  himself  a  skilled  and  successful  ruler.  He  did  not; 
however,  possess  his  stepfather's  tact  and  respect  for  the  (dd 
institudons.  He  found  it  very  vexatious  to  cany  on  joint  rule 
with  a  Senate  whose  power  was  in  reality  little  more  than  a 
fiction.  He  felt  only  contempt  for  the  Roman  nobles  who 
publicly  did  him  homage  and  secretly  slandered  him  or  plotted 
his  downfall.  He  likewise  despised  the  Roman  populace.  Under 
Ai^stus  they  had  continued  to  go  through  the  form  of  electing 
magistrates  and  passing  laws  as  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  but 
of  course  both  the  magistrates  they  elected  and  the  laws  th^ 
passed  had  been  those  proposed  to  the  assemblies  by  Augustus. 
Tiberius,  however,  no  longer  allowed  the  Roman  rabble  to  go 
through  the  farce  of  voting  on  what  the  emperor  had  alreatfy 
decided,  and  even  the  appearance  of  a  government  by  dw 
Roman  people  thus  finally  disappeared  forever.  To  complete 
his  unpopulari^  in  Rome,  Tiberius  also  practiced  strict  econon^ 
in  government  and  much  reduced  the  funds  devoted  to  public 
shows  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  Universally  hated  in 
Rome,  gready  afflicted  also  by  bereavements  and  disappdnt- 
ments  in  his  private  life,  Tiberius  left  the  ci^  and  spent  his  last 
years  in  a  group  of  magnificent  villas  on  the  lof^  island  of 
Capri,  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  he  died  a  dis^ 
pointed  man  (37  a.d.). 

As  Tiberius  had  bst  his  son,  the  choice  for  his  successor  fell 
upon  Gaius  Caesar,  a  great-grandson  of  Augustus,  nidoiamed 
Caligula  ("  little  boot ")  t^  the  soldiers  among  whom  he  was 
brought  up.   A  young  man  of  only  twenty-five  years,  and  at 
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first  very  popular  in  Rome,  Caligula  waa  so  Uiuisformed  by  his 
sense  of  vast  power  and  by  long'<»ntinued  dissipation  that  his 
mind  was  crazed.  He  made  his  horse  a  consul,  and  the  enor- 
mous wealth  saved  for  die  State  by  Tiberius  he  squandered  in 
reddess  debaudieiy  and  absurd  building  enterprises.  In  the 
midst  of  confiscation  and  murder,  this  mockery  of  a  reign  was 
brou^t  to  a  sudden  dose  by  Caligula's  own  officers,  who  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  his  palace  on  the  Palatine  after  he  had 
reigned  only  four  years. 

The  imperial  guards,  ransacking  the  palace  after  the  death  i 
of  Caligula,  found  in  hiding  the  trembling  figure  of  a  nephew 
of  'Hberius  and  uncle  of  the  dead  Caligula,  named  Claudius.  ^■*'  *■''■' 
He  had  always  been  merely  tolerated  by  his  family  as  a  man 
both  physically  and  mentally  inferior.  He  was  now  fifty  years 
oM,  and  there  b  no  doubt  that  he  was  weak-kneed  both  in 
body  and  in  character.  But  the  guards  hailed  him  as  emperor, 
and  the  Senate  was  obUged  to  consent.  Claudius  was  a  great 
improvement  upon  Caligula,  although  he  was  easily  influenced 
by  the  women  of  his  family  and  the  freedmen  officials  whom 
he  had  around  him.  The  palace  therefore  soon  became  a  nest 
of  plots  and  intrigues,  in  which  slander,  banishment,  and  poison 
played  thdr  evil  parts. 

Nevertheless  Claudius  accomplished  much  for  the  Empire  loii.Adiieve- 
and  devoted  himself  to  its  affairs.    He  conducted  in  person  a  cJuidi^; 
successful  campaign  in  Britain,  and  for  the  first  time  made  its  ^^^  "'k. 
southern  portion  a  province  of  the  Empire.    It  was  this  con-  lie  works; 
quest  which  helped  to  bring  so  much  of  Latin  speech  into  the  mininen  of 
English  language,  for  Britain  remained  a  Roman  province  for  Jj^j  **'"** 
three  and  a  half  centuries.   At  Rome  Claudius  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  buildings  and  practical  improvements.   He  built  two 
vast  new  aqueducts,  together  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
furnishing  Rome  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  from 
the  mountains  (Fig.  350).   At  the  same  time  his  own  officials, 
diiefly  able  Greek  freedmen  who  were  aiding  him  in  his  duties, 
were  beginnii^  to  form  a  kind  of  cabinet  destined  finally  to 
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give  the  Empire  for  the  first  time  a  group  of  efficient  ministen, 
whom  we  would  call  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  others  like  them. 

The  inabili^  of  Claudius  to  select  wisely  and  to  control  those 
who  formed  his  circle  was  the  probable  cause  of  his  death.    It 


Fig.  250,  The  Aqueduct  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 

This  wonderful  aqueduct,  built  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  a.  d.,  is  over  40  miles  long.  About  three 
fourths  of  it  is  subterranean,  but  the  last  10  miles  consists  of  tall  arches 
of  massive  masonry,  as  seen  here,  supporting  the  channel  in  which  tbe 
water  flowed,  till  it  reached  the  palace  of  the  emperor  on  the  Patadne 
(plan,  p.  6zz).  Such  ancient  Roman  aqueducts  were  so  well  built  tliat 
four  of  them  are  still  in  use  at  Rome,  and  they  convey  to  the  city  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  water  than  any  great  modem  city  elsewhere  recetres 

was  also  the  reason  why  Agiippina,  the  last  of  his  wives,  was 
able  to  push  aside  the  son  of  Claudius  and  gain  the  throne  for 
her  own  son  Nero,  as  the  successor  of  Claudius.  Not  only  oa 
his  mother's  side,  but  also  on  his  father's,  Nero  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  Augustus.  His  mother  had  intrusted  his 
education  to  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  for  the  first  five  years 
of  his  rdgn,  while  Seneca  was  his  diief  minister,  the  rule  of 
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Nero  was  wise  and  successfuL  When  palace  plots  and  intrigues, 
in  which  Seneca  was  not  without  blame,  had  removed  this  able 
minister  from  the  court  and  had  also  banished  Nero's  strong- 
minded  mother,  Agrippina,  he  cast  aside  all  restraint  and  fol- 
lowed his  own  evU  nature  in  a  career  of  such  vice  and  cruel^ 
that  the  name  of  Nero  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  blackest  in  all  histoiy. 

Nero  was  devoted  to  art  and  wished  personally  to  practice  it.  1013.  The 
While  the  favorites  of  the  palace  carried  on  the  government,  he  n^b  nign 
toured  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  as  a  musical  composer, 
competing  for  prizes  in  dancing,  singing,  and  chariot  races.  As 
the  companion  of  actors,  sportsmen,  and  prize  fighters,  he  even 
took  part  in  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Becoming  more  and  more 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  court  plots,  his  cowardly  and  sus- 
picious nature  led  him  to  condemn  his  old  teacher,  Seneca,  to 
death,  to  cause  the  assassination  of  the  son  of  Claudius  and  of 
many  other  innocent  and  deserving  men.  In  the  same  way 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  the  life  of  his  wife,  and  to  crown  his 
infamy  even  had  his  own  mother  assassinated.  At  the  same 
time  his  wild  extravagance,  his  excessive  taxation  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  and  his  murders  among  the  rich  and  noble  were 
stirring  up  dangerous  dissatisfaction,  which  was  to  result  in 
lus  fall. 

A  great  disaster,  meandme,  took  place  in  Rome.  A  fire  broke  1014.  The 
out  among  the  cheap  wooden  buildings  around  the  drcus  (see  r^^  f| "'    . 
plan,  p.  622).    It  swept  over  the  Palatine  Hill,  destroying  the  !l,*°''(™i^ 
palace  of  Augustus,  leaving  only  his  sleeping  room  (§  992),  and 
then  passed  on  tiirough  the  city.    It  burned  for  a  week,  wiping 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  and  then  breaking  out  again, 
increased  the  damage.    Dark  rumors  ran  through  the  streets 
that  Nero  himself  had  set  fire  to  the  city  that  he  might  rebuild 
it  more  splendidly,  and  gos^p  toM  how  he  sat  watching  the 
conflagration  while  giving  a  mu^cal  performance  of  his  own  on 
the  destruction  of  Troy.   There  is  no  evidence  to  support  these 
rumors.    Under  the  circumstances,  Nero  himself  welcomed 
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another  vernon,  which  accused  the  Christians  of  having  started 
the  fire,  and  he  executed  a  targe  number  of  them  with  liomUe 
tortures.  At  vast  expense,  to  which  much  of  his  excessive  taxa- 
tion was  due,  he  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  dty,  and  he 
erected  an  enonnous  palace  for  himself  called  the  "  Golden 


Map  of  Rome  under  the  Euperors 

House,"  extending  across  the  ground  where  the  Colosseum 
now  stands,  from  the  east  end  of  the  Forum  eastward  and 
northeastward  across  the  Esquilinc  Hill  and  over  a  large  section 
of  the  dty.  At  the  entrance  was  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
himself  over  a  hundred  feet  high  (Fig.  26a),  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Nero's  interest  in  art  was  smccre  and  UtaH  be  reaDjr 
desired  to  make  Rome  a  beautiful  dty. 
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only  able  men  around  him  deprived  him  of  support  there.  Then  -^^  ^^ 
the  provinces  began  to  chafe  under  heavy  taxation.    When  l^y^Sl, 
the  discontent  in  the  provinces  finally  broke  out  in  open  the  end  of' 
revolt,  led  especially  by  Galba,  a  Roman  governor  in  Spain,  wir  of  peace 
Nero  showed  no  ability  to  meet  the  revolL    The  rebellious  t»A.D.) 
troops  marched  on  Rome.    Nero  went  into  hiding,  and  on  heai^ 
ing  that  the  Senate  had  voted  his  death,  he  theatrically  stabbed 
himself,  and,  attitudinimg  to  the  last,  he  passed  away  utteiii^ 
the  words,  *'  What  an  artist  dies  in  me  I "  Thus  died  in  68  a.  D. 
Uie  last  ruler  of  the  line  of  Augustus,  and  witii  him  ended  the 
first  century  of  peace  (31  B.C.-68  a.d.);  for  several  Roman 
commanders  now  struggled  for  the  throne  and  threatened  to 
involve  the  Empire  in  another  long  civil  war. 

In  spite  of  die  misrule  whidi  had  attended  the  reigns  of  two  toi4-  Lui^ 
of  the  Une  of  Augustus,  the  good  accomplished  in  the  reigns  dumg^T* 
of  Tiberius  and  Claudius  could  not  be  wholfy  undone.  Both  at  jliS^,^. 
Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  &e  government  had  been  much  deSfiotioD  of 
improved.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Roman  State  was  fast 
becoming  a  monarchy  in  which  the  crown  was  bequeathed 
from  father  to  xsa.  This  process  bad  been  hastened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Oesars,  as  the  emperors  were  now  called,  had 
gained  a  portion  of  unique  reverence.  Beginning  with  Julius 
Caesar,  the  emperors,'  like  Alexander  the  Great,  were  deified, 
and  their  worship  was  widely  practiced  throughout  the  Empire. 
It  was  indeed  an  obligation  of  citizenship  to  pay  divine  homage 
to  the  emperor.  The  supreme  place  which  he  now  occupied  was 
not  to  be  endangered  by  the  brief  struggles  which  followed  the 
death  of  Nero,  and  the  wide  rule  of  the  Roman  emperor,  even 
after  the  faU  of  Julius  Caesar's  line,  was  to  maintain  another  cen- 
tury of  prosperity  and  peace.  To  this  second  century  of  peace 
in  the  Roman  Empire  we  must  devote  another  chapter. 

I  Beiidei  JuUm  Ccnr  uid  AuguMiu,  Claudiui  wu  the  only  empenir  of  the 
Juliao  Une  who  wu  deified.  Tiberius  failed  of  It  beciu*e  of  hii  unpopuluitj,  ud 
Cal'g"'*  and  Nero,  of  count,  becauie  of  their  Inftmoui  ciuncten. 
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QUBSnOHS 

Section  87,  What  kind  of  a  period  did  the  rule  of  J 
begin?  What  was  his  attitude  toward  the  Republic?  What  ddef 
ofGcea  and  powers  did  he  receive?  From  what  body?  What  weie 
his  titles?  Had  the  Republic  survived?  What  body  was  continuiiig 
the  power  of  the  Republic?  Was  this  power  likely  to  survive?  Who 
was  the  real  ruler  ?  What  influences  tended  to  make  him  a  soveretgn  t 
What  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  on  the  frontiers?  What  did  be  do 
with  the  army  i  How  had  the  provinces,  especially  Greece,  suffered? 
What  did  Augustus  attempt  to  do  about  it  ?  How  did  Augusttis  im- 
prove the  rule  of  the  provinces?  Describe  his  financial  improvements. 
What  benetidal  effects  in  business  were  observable?  Was  the  Mofr 
terranean  world  about  to  become  a  nation  ? 

Section  88.  What  kind  of  life  did  Augustus  desire  for  Italy? 
What  did  he  want  the  position  of  Italy  to  be?  How  had  Rome  be- 
come a  new  world?  What  improvements  did  Augustus  introduce  in 
the  city?  on  the  Palatine?  in  the  Forum?  What  Other  buihUn^ 
were  erected?  What  architectural  influences  prevailed?  Were  there 
any  creative  artists  in  sculpture  and  painting?  What  can  you  say  of 
science  in  Rome?  What  work  did  Strabo  produce?  Tell  about  the 
attitude  of  educated  Romans  toward  literature.  What  was  Qcero's 
feeling  about  literature,  and  what  did  he  write?  What  has  beat  the 
influence  of  his  writing?  What  was  his  influence  in  the  Augustan 
Age?  What  was  Rome's  position  in  literature?  What  can  you  say 
of  livy?  of  Horace?  of  Virgil?  Discuss  the  leading  work  of  Virgil. 
What  remarkable  narrative  did  Augustus  himself  write  ? 

Section  89.  How  long  were  Augustus  and  the  four  following 
rulers  of  his  line  in  pov/er?  Who  succeeded  Augustus?  Describe  Us 
rule.  What  became  of  the  old  power  of  the  people  under  Tiberius? 
Who  succeeded  Tiberius,  and  what  can  you  say  of  his  reign  ?  De- 
scribe the  accession  of  Claudius.  What  did  he  accomplish?  Who 
succeeded  Claudius?  How  had  Nero  been  educated?  Describe  his 
leign  and  character.  What  catastrophe  overtook  Rome?  Describe 
his  end  and  its  causes.  What  period  dosed  with  his  death  ?  Give  its 
date.  What  can  you  say  of  the  results  of  the  rule  of  the  Julian  line? 
What  exalted  station  was  given  to  the  Roman  emperon?  What 
period  followed  the  disappearance  of  the  Julian  line? 
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the  second  cbhtubt  op  peace  and  the  civilization 
of  the  eakl7  bokan  bhpise 

Section  90.  The  Euperors  of  the  Second  Century 

OP  I^ACE  (beginning  69  A.D.) 

For  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Nero  the  struggle  among  1017.  Advent 

the  leading  military  commanders  for  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  cnmuT^" 

threatened  to  involve  the  Empire  in  another  long  dvU  war.  ^^^^'''j, 

Fortunately  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  a  very  able  commander  ofveipaibn 
in  the  East,  were  so  strong  that  he  was  easily  victorious,  and 
in  69  A.  D.  he  was  declared  emperor  by  the  Senate.    With  him, 

Note.  The  above  headpiece  showi  ut  the  body  of  a  dtiioi  of  Pompeii  who 
perished  when  the  ci^  woi  deiooyed  by  aa  eniptiDn  of  Veniviui  in  79  a.d. 
(f  J°i*)-  1^  fine  volcuiic  aihei  Kttled  uound  the  nun'i  body,  and  theie  raio- 
(ooked  athei  made  B  eiat  of  hia  figure  before  it  had  periihed.  After  the  body 
had  periihed  it  left  in  the  hardened  mau  of  oihei  a  hollow  mold,  which  the 
modem  eicavaton  poured  full  of  plaiter,  and  thui  secured  t,  cait  of  the  figure 
of  the  unfortunate  Ttum  jual  as  he  lay  imothered  by  the  deadly  uhei  which 
OTCnrhelmed  bim  over  eighteeo  hundred  ycara  ago. 
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therefore,  began  a  second  centiuy  of  peace  under  a  line  of 

able  emperors  who  brought  the  Empire  to  Qte  hi^wst  level  of 

prosper!^  and  happiness.    We  shall  first  sketdi  the  political 

and  military  activities  of  these  emperors  and  then  turn  to  the 

life  and  civilization  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  during  the  second 

century  of  peace. 

1018.  RAei-        Even  though  remote  wars  broke  out  on  the  frontiers  or  in 

jewiuKi de-    distant  provinces,  they  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  &npire 

!^J^2J^"*     as  a  whole.  Before  his  election  as  emperor,  Vespasian  had  been 

(70A.D.)        engaged  in  crushing  a  revolt  of  the  fanatical  Jews  in  Palestine, 

and  the  next  year  his  able  son  Titus  captured  and  destroyed 

Jerusalem  amid  frightful  massacres  which  exterminated  large 

numbers  of  the  rebellious  Jews  (70  a.d.).   It  was  later  found 

necessary  to  forbid  all  Jews  from  entering  th«r  beloved  dty, 

consecrated  by  so  many  sacred  memories ;  and  it  was  made  a 

Roman  colony  under  a  different  name.    Judea  at  the  same  time 

became  a  Roman  province. 

loig.  Two  Two  great  tasks  were  accomplished  by  the  emperors  of  the 

olTtie era-       ^^  ^^  ^^re  discussing ;    lirst,  that  of  perfecting  the  ^stem  of 

dMdefensra    defenses  on  the  frontiers,  and  second,  that  of  more  fully  devet 

and  efficient    oping  the  government  and  administration  of  the  Empire^   Let 

orguuiBtioa    US  kwk  fiTst  at  the  frontiers.   On  the  south  the  Empire  was 

protected  by  the  Sahara  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic ;  but 

on  the  north  and  east  it  was  open  to  attack.   The  shifting  Ge^ 

man  tribes  constantly  threatened  the  northern  frontiers ;  while 

in  the  east  the  frontier  on  the  Euphrates  was  made  chronically 

unsafe  by  the  Parthians,  the  only  dvjltzed  power  stiU  uncMk- 

quered  by  Rome  (sec  map  I,  p.  636), 

1030.  The  The  pressure  of  the  barbarians  on  the  norlhcm  frontiers, 

pire^e  ""     which  wc  recall  in  the  time  of  Maiius  (S  936),  was  the  continu- 

Mediw'°-      ^"**  °'  ^  ^^*  movement  with  whidi  we  are  already  «o- 

Bern  civiiia.    quainted  —  the  tide  of  migration  which  long  before  had  swept 

noithem         the  Indo-Europcan  peoples  to  the  Mediterranean  (see  diagram, 

'™*"^"        Fig.  112)  and  had  carried  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  into 

Iheir  two  Mediterranean  peninsulas.   Mediterranean  civilization 
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was  &US  in  ronstant  danger  of  bong  overwhelmed  from  the 
North,  just  as  the  splendid  j£gean  dvUization  was  once  sub- 
merged by  the  incoming  of  the  Greeks  (Chap.  IX).  The 
great  i»oUem  for  future  himianity  was  whether  the  Roman 
emperors  would  be  able  lo  hold  off  the  barbarians  long  enough 
so  that  in  course  of  time  these  rude  Northerners  might  gain 
enough  of  Mediterranean  dvilizatbn  to  respect  it,  and  to  pre- 
serve at  least  some  of  it  for  mankind  in  the  future. 

The  Flavian  family,  as  we  call  Vespasian  and  his  two  sons,  ton.  The 
did  much  to  make  the  northern  frontiers  safe.   After  the  mild  ^^o^m 
and  kindly  rule  of  Vespasian's  son,  Titus  (§  1018},  the  latter's  ft^^i,„ 
brother,  Vespasian's  second  son  Domitian,  adopted  the  frontier  the  risvan 
lines  laid  down  by  Augustus  and  planned  their  fortification  (69-96A.D.) 
with  walls  wherever  necessary.    He  b^an  the  protection  of  the 
exposed    border   between    the   upper   Rhine   and    ^  upper 
Danube.    In  Britain,  Domitian  even  pushed  the  frontier  further 
northward  and  then  erected  a  Lne  of  defenses.     But  on  the 
lower  Danube  he  failed  to  meet  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
growing  kingdom  of  Dada.    He  even  sent  gifts  to  the  Dacian 
king,  intended  to  keep  him  quiet  and  satisfied.    By  this  unwise 
policy  Domitian  created  a  difficult  problem  in  this  region,  to  be 
solved  by  his  successors  (see  map  I,  p.  636). 

The  brief  and  quiet  reign  of  the  senator  Nerva,  who  was  lou.  Tnjiu 
selected  by  the  Senate  to  succeed  Domitian  (96  a.d.),  left  the  ^^IS^'^ 
whole  dangerous  situation  on  the  lower  Danube  to  be  met  by  n»Mbe°'"d 
the  brilliant  soldier  Trajan,  who  followed  Nerva  in  98  a.d.  comjuen 
He  quickty  discerned  that  there  would  be  no  safety  for  the  106  a.d.) 
Empire  along  the  Danube  frontier,  except  by  crossing  the  river 
and  crushing  the  Dadan  kingdom.   Bridging  the  Danube  with 
boats  and  hewing  his  way  through  wild  forests,  Trajan  led  his 
army  through  obstades  never  before   overa)mc  by  Roman 
troops.   He  captured  one  stronghold  of  the  Dadans  after  an* 
other,  and  in  two  wars  finally  destroyed  their  capitaL   There- 
upon the  Dacian  king  and  his  leading  men  took  their  own  lives. 
Trajan  built  a  massive  stone  bridge  (Fig.  251),  across  the 
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Danube,  made  Dada  a.  Roman  province,  and  sprinkled  plenti- 
ful Roman  colonies  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  river.  The 
descendants  of  these  colonists  in  the  same  region  still  call  them- 
selves Roumanians  and  their  land  Roumanta,  a  form  of  the 


Fig.  251. 

In  the  background  we  tee  the  heavy  stone  piers  of  the  bridge,  support- 
ing the  wooden  upper  structure,  built  with  strong  railings.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  altar,  toward  which  the  emperor  advances  from  the 
right  with  a  flat  dish  in  his  right  hand,  from  which  he  is  pouring  a 
libation  upon  the  altar.  At  the  left  of  the  altar  stands  a  priest,  naked  to 
the  waist  and  leading  an  ox  to  be  slain  for  the  sacrifice.  A  group  of  the 
emperor's  officers  approach  from  the  left,  bearing  army  standards. 
The  scene  is  sculptured  with  many  others  on  the  column  of  Trajan  at 
Rome  (Fig.  263),  and  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Roman  relief 
sculpture  of  the  second  centuiy  ({  1053) 

word  "  Roman."  Trajan's  vigorous  policy  quieted  all  trouble 
along  the  lower  Danube  for  a  long  time. 
1013.  Tra-  The  military  glory  of  Rome,  which  had  declined  since  the 

Seftirth^s  ^y^  o^  Caesar,  revived  in  splendor  under  this  great  soldier 
("3'  emperor.     Trajan    then    turned   his  attention    to   the  eastern 

frontier,  extending  from  the  east  end  of  the  Blade  Sea  south- 
ward to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.   In  the  northern  section  of  the 
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frontier  a  large  portion  of  the  boundaiy  was  formed  by  die 
upper  £u[dirates  River.  Rome  thus  b^ld  the  western  half  of 
the  Fertile  Crescent,  but  it  had  never  conquered  the  eastern 
half,  with  Assyria  and  Babylonia  (see  map  I,  p.  636).  Here  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  the  Parthians,  kindred  of  the  Persians, 
had  maintained  itself  with  ups  and  downs  since  the  days  of 
the  earty  Seleudds,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.   Twice 


This  maloniy  wall,  some  three  hundred  mites  long,  protected  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire  between  the  upper  Rhine  and  the 
upper  Danube,  where  it  was  most  exposed  to  German  attack.  At  short 
intervals  there  were  blockhouses  along  the  wall,  and  at  points  of  great 
danger  strongholds  and  barracks  (Fig.  154)  for  the  shelter  of  garrisons 

before  they  had  defeated  Roman  expeditions  against  them. 
Trajan,  however,  dreamed  of  a  great  oriental  empire  like  that  of 
Alexander.  He  led  an  army  against  the  Parthians  and  defeated 
them.  He  added  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria  to  the 
Empire  as  new  provinces.  He  visited  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to 
behold  the  spot  where,  four  hundred  and  forty  years  before, 
Alexander  had  died ;  but  he  said  he  "  saw  nothing  worthy  of 
such  fame,  but  only  heaps  of  rubbish,  stones,  and  ruins " 
{Fig.  i  1 1).    Then  a  sudden  rebellion  in  his  rear  forced  him 
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to  a  dangerous  retreat    Weakened  by  sidmess  and  bitto^ 
realizing   that  his  great  expedition  was  a  failure,  he  iSad 
in  Am  Minor  while  returning  to  Rome  (117  a.d.). 
«M4.  H*-  Trajan's  succe» 

Jjt^i'.r  sor,  Hadrian,  was 

Srfra^w  another   able   sd- 

defeoiea  dier,   but   he   had 

also  the  judgment 
of  a  statesman. 
He  made  no  effbit 
to  continue  Tra- 
jan's conquests  b 
the  East.  On  Ac 
contrary,  he  wisely 
gave  them  all  up 
except  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai  (see 
map  t,  p.  636)  and 
brought  die  fron- 
tier badt  to  the 
Euphrates.  But 
he  retained  Dada 
and  strengdiencd 
the  whole  nortbos 
frontier,  especially 
the  long  barrier 
readiing  inxa  the 
Rhine  to  the  Dan- 
where  the 
completion  of  the  continuous  wall  (Fig.  252)  was  largdy  due 
to  him.  He  built  a  similar  wall  along  the  northern  boundary 
across  Britaia  The  line  of  both  these  walls  is  still  visibte. 
As  a  result  of  these  wise  measures  and  the  impressive  victexies 
of  Trajan,  the  frontiers  were  safe  and  quiet  for  a  long  timft 
Nor  was  there  any  serious  disturbance  untfl  a  great  overflow 


Fio,  253.  Letter  of  Apion,  a  young  Sol- 
dier IN  THE  Roman  Armv,  to  mis  Father, 
Epiuachos,  in  Egypt* 
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of  the  northern  barbarians  (167  a.d.)  in  the  re^  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  brought  to  an  end  the  second  century  of  peace. 

Under  Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  army  which  defended  these  loa;.  The 
frontiers  was  the  greatest  and  most  skillfully  managed  organiza-  1^^  ud 
don  of  the  kind  which  the  ancient  workl  had  ever  se^L   Drawn  ^">™° 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  army  now  consisted  of  all 

*  This  Egyptian  youth,  Apion,  having  enlisted  in  the  Ronun  anny 
in  company  with  other  boys  from  his  little  village  in  Egypt,  bade  hit 
fanjily  good-by  utd  embarked  on  a  great  government  ship  from  Alex- 
andria for  Italy.  After  a  dangerous  voyage  he  arrived  safely  at  Miae- 
ntun,  the  Roman  war  harbor  near  Naples,  and  hastened  ashore  in  his 
new  uniform  to  have  a  small  portrait  of  himself  painted  (S  1054  and 
Plate  VIII,  p.  654)  and  to  send  his  father  the  letter  on  the  opposite  page. 
It  was  written  for  him  in  Greek,  on  papyrus,  in  a  beautiful  hand  by  a 
hired  public  letter  writer,  and  reads  as  follows  (with  the  present  author's 
explanations  in  brackets) ;  "Apion  to  Epimachoa  his  father  and  lord, 
many  good  wishes  I  First  of  all  I  hope  that  you  are  in  good  health, 
and  that  all  goes  well  with  you  and  with  my  sister  and  her  daughter 
and  my  brother  always.  I  thank  the  lord  Serapis  [a  great  Egyptian 
god]  that  he  saved  me  at  once  when  I  was  in  danger  in  the  sea.  When 
I  arrived  at  Misenum,  I  received  from  the  emperor  three  gold  pieces 
[about  fifteen  dollars]  as  road  money,  and  1  am  getting  on  fine.  I  beg 
of  you,  my  lord  father,  write  me  a  line,  first  about  your  own  well-being, 
second  about  that  of  my  brother  and  sister,  and  third  in  order  that 
I  may  devotedly  greet  your  hand,  because  you  brought  me  up  well 
and  I  may  therefore  hope  for  rapid  promotion,  the  gods  willing.  Give 
my  regards  to  Capiton  [some  friend],  and  my  brother  and  sister,  and 
Serenilla  and  my  friends.  I  send  you  by  Euktemon  my  little  portrait 
My  [new  Roman]  name  is  Antonius  Maximus.  I  hope  that  it  may  go 
well  with  you."  On  the  left  margin,  where  we  see  two  vertical  lines 
insened,  just  as  we  are  accustomed  to  insert  them,  Apion's  chums  (the 
other  village  boya  who  enlisted  with  him)  sent  home  their  regards. 
Folded  and  sealed  as  in  Fig.  zio,  the  letter  went  by  the  great  Roman 
military  post,  arrived  safely,  and  was  read  by  the  young  soldier's  waiting 
father  and  family  in  the  little  village  on  the  Nile  over  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  ago  (\  102;).  Then  years  later,  after  the  old  father  had  died, 
it  was  lost  in  the  household  rubbish,  and  there  the  modem  excavators 
found  it  among  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  house  (cf.  Fig.  zii).  The 
ancient  letter  had  some  holes  in  it,  but  with  it  was  another  letter  written 
by  our  soldier  to  his  sister  years  later,  after  he  had  long  been  stationed 
somewhere  on  the  Roman  frontier  (J  roaj)  and  had  a  wife  and  children 
of  his  own.  And  that  is  all  that  the  rubbish  heaps  of  the  village  on  the 
Nile  have  preserved  of  this  lad  who  entered  the  army  of  the  great 
Roman  Empire  in  the  second  century  a.  d. 
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possible  nationalities,  Ulce  the  British  anny  in  (he  Great  European 
War.  A  legion  of  Spaniards  nu^t  be  stationed  on  the  Euphrates, 
or  a  group  of  youths  from  the  Nile  might  spend  many  years  in 
sentry  duty  on  the  wall  that  barred  out  the  Germans.  Although 
far  from  home,  such  young  men  were  enabled  to  communicate 
easily  with  their  friends  at  home  by  a  very  efficient  militaiy 


Fig.  254.   Glimpses  of  a  Roman  Frontier  Stronghold 

{Restored  after  Waltzb-Schulze) 

Above,  at  the  left,  the  main  gate  of  the  fort ;  the  other  three  views  «hQ« 

the  barracks  (cf.  Fig.  251) 

postal  system  covering  the  whole  Empire  like  a  vast  netwoiic 
We  are  still  able  to  hold  in  our  hands  the  actual  letters  wiittoi 
from  a  northern  post  by  a  young  Egyptian  recruit  in  the  Roman 
army  to  his  father  and  sbter  in  a  distant  little  village  on  the 
Nile  (Fig.  253)-  When  not  on  sentry  duty  somewhere  aka^ 
the  frontier  line,  such  a  young  soldier  lived  with  his  comrades 
in  one  of  the  large  garrisons  maintained  at  the  most  important 
frontier  points,  with  fine  barracks  and  living  quarters  for  o 
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and  men  (Fig.  254).  The  discipline  necessary  to  keep  the  troops 
ahvays  ready  to  meet  the  barbarians  outside  the  walls  was  never 
relaxed.  Besides  regular  drill,  the  troops  were  also  employed  in 
making  roads,  building  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  public  buildings 
or  in  repairing  the  frontier  walls. 

Meantime  the  Empirehad  been  undergoing  important  changes  loae.Orguit- 
within.   The  emperors  developed  a  system  of  government  de-  ^^^° 
partments  already  foreshadowed  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (S  ion).  §^^^^™1 
To  manage  them,  they  appointed  Roman  knights.   There  thus 
grew  up  a  body  of  experienced  administrators  as  heads  of  de- 
partments and  their  helpers,  who  carried  on  the  government  of 
the  Empire.    It  was  the  wise  and  efficient  Hadrian  who  accom- 
plished the  most  in  perfecting  this  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment business.   Thus  after  Rome  had  been  for  more  than  three 
centuries  in  control  of  the  Mediterranean  world,  it  finally  pos- 
sessed a  well-developed  government  organization  such  as  had 
been  in  operation  in  the  Orient  since  the  days  of  the  pyramid 
builders  (§§  74-75)- 

Among  many  changes,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  vt»j.  dunge 
abolition  of  the  system  of  "  farming  "  taxes,  to  be  collected  by  ii^^S^*tj 
private   individuals  —  a   system  which   had   caused  both   the  |^)™^^' 
Greeks  {§  623)  and  the  Romans  (S  889)  much  trouble.    Gov- 
ernment tax  collectors  now  gathered  in  the  taxes  of  the  great 
Mediterranean  world.    It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  sudi  a 
system  had  been  fully  organized  on  the  Nile  over  three  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Romans  possessed  it  (S  74  and  Fig.  40). 

With  the  complete  control  of  these  departments  entirely  in  mia.  in- 
his  own  hands,  the  power  of  the  emperor  had  much  increased,  ^^^j  the 
From  being  the  first  citizen  of  the  State  like  Augustus,  ruling  ^?^"'^^'' 
jointly  with  the  Senate,  the  emperor  had  thus  become  a  sover-  the  Setmte 
eign,  whose  power  was  so  little  limited  by  the  Senate  that  he 
was  not  far  from  being  an  absolute  monarch.    Furthermore,  the 
emperors  of  the  second  century  of  peace  seciu^  laws  and 
lobulations  which  made  the  rule  of  the  emperor  legal,  although 
they  unfortunately  passed  no  laws  providing  for  a  successor 
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OQ  the  death  of  an  emperor,  and  dangerous  conflict  migfat  enne 
whenever  an  emperor  died. 
1039.  I  uly  At  the  same  time  an  important  change  ia  the  poatioo  of 

ie«dei»hip  ^^^Y  ''^  taking  place.  The  condition  of  the  farmers  was  now 
the  levefoT*  ^  ^^  '^^  there  was  danger  of  the  complete  disappearance  of 
ihe  province)  free  population  in  the  country  districts  of  Italy.  Two  of  the 
emperors,  Nerva  and  Trajan,  even  set  aside  large  sums  as  capi- 
tal to  be  loaned  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  fanners  needing 
money.  This  interest  was  to  be  used  to  support  poor  bee 
cMdren  in  the  towns  of  Italy  in  the  hope  that  a  new  body 
of  free  country  population  might  be  thus  built  up.  This  r^ 
markable  effort,  one  of  the  earliest  known  State  charities,  was, 
however,  not  successful.  As  Italy  was  furtiiermore  not  a  manu- 
facturing countiy,  its  citizenship  declined.  Meantime  a  larger 
idea  of  the  Empire  had  displaced  the  conception  of  Augustus, 
who  had  desired  to  see  the  Empire  a  group  of  states  led  and 
dominated  by  Italy.  Whole  provinces,  especially  in  the  Wes^ 
had  been  granted  citizenship,  or  a  modified  form  of  it,  by  die 
emperors.  Influential  citizens  in  the  provinces  were  often  given 
hi^  rank  and  office  at  Rome.  As  a  result  there  had  noir 
grown  up  a  Mediterranean  nation,  as  we  have  seen  it  fore- 
shadowed even  in  the  time  c^  Aue^istus,  and  Italy  dropped  to 
a  level  with  the  provinces. 
1030.  Ri*e  Not  only  did  die  subjects  of  diis  vast  State  pay  their  taxes 

of  Un  for  the  into  the  same  treasury,  but  they  were  now  controlled  by  the 
whole  Empu*  gjuTje  laws.  The  lawyers  of  Rome  under  the  emperors  we  are 
now  discussing  were  the  most  gifted  legal  minds  the  worid  had 
ever  seen.  They  expanded  the  narrow  A^law  of  Rome  that  it 
might  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  world,  Thqr 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  vast  imperial  code  of  laws,  the  great 
est  work  of  Roman  genius.  In  spirit,  these  laws  of  the  Em[MR 
were  most  fair,  just,  and  humane.  Antoninus  Pius,  the  kindlf 
emperor  who  followed  Hadrian,  maintained  that  an  accused 
person  must  be  held  innocent  until  proved  guil^  by  die  evi- 
dence, a  principle  of  law  which  has  descended  to  us  and  is 
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still  part  of  our  own  law.  In  the  same  spirit  was  the  protection 
of  wives  and  children  from  the  arbitiaiy  cnielfy  of  the  father 
of  tbe  house,  who  in  earlier  centuries  held  the  l^al  right  to 
treat  tiie  members  of  his  family  like  slaves.  Even  slaves  now 
enjoyed  &e  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  slave  could  not  be 
put  to  death  by  the  master  as  formerly,  although  we  should 
notice  that  in  some  important  matters  the  Roman  law  treated 
a  citizen  according  to  his  social  rank,  showing  paitia£ty  to  tbe 
noble  in  preference  to  the  common  citizen.  These  laws  did 
much  to  unify  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  worid  into  a 
single  nation ;  for  they  were  now  regarded  by  the  law  not  as 
different  nations  but  as  subjects  of  the  same  great  State,  which 
extended  to  them  all,  the  same  protection  of  justice,  law,  and 
order.  At  the  same  time  the  earlier  laws  lixig  developed  by  the 
older  dty-states  were  not  interfered  with  1^  Rome,  where  they 
did  not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 

The  Empire  as  a  whole  was  still  organized  in  provinces,  1031.  Gov 
whidi  steadily  increased  in  number.   Within  each  province  by  ^^^ 
far  the  large  majori^  of  the  people  Kved  in  towns  and  dties.  i^^^f™'^ 
Such  a  6xy  and  its  outlying  communitieE  formed  a  d^-state  people'*, 
like  that  wtuch  we  found  in  early  Greece.   Each  dty  had  the  public  afNun 
right  to  elect  its  own  governing  officials  and  to  cany  on  its  own 
local  aff^rs.   The  people  still  took  an  interest  in  local  affairs, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  for  election  to  die  public 
offices.  On  the  walls  at  Pompeii  (Fig.  155)  we  still  find  the 
appeals  of  rival  candidates  for  votes.  At  the  same  time  each 
dty  was  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
control  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  province. 

Able  and  conscientious  governors  were  now  controlling  affairs  vr^.  cioie 
all  over  the  Empire.    The  letters  written  to  Trajan  by  the  S^^™ 
young^  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia  in  A^a  Minor,  r^;arding  ^  "^  ^j 
tbe  interests  of  his  province  reveal  to  us  both  his  own  faithful-  Sedtaeot the 
ness  and  tbe  enormous  amount  of  provincial  business  which  ^km 
received  the  emperor's  personal  attention.   Fig.  253  shows  us 
Iww  such  a  letter  looked.     Sudi  attention  by  emperors  like 
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Trajan  and  Hadrian  relieved  the  communities  of  mudi  respoiw 
bility  for  their  own  afFaiis.  Hadrian  traveled  for  years  amoif 
the  provinces  and  became  very  familiar  with  thdr  needs. 
Hence  the  local  communities  inclined  more  and  more  to  d^>eiKl 
npon  the  emperor,  and  interest  in  pubUc  affairs  declined.  Akmg 
with  growir^  imperial  control  of  the  provinces,  there  thus  began 
a  decline  in  the  sense  of  responsibili^  for  public  welfare.  Thb 
was  eventually  a  serious  cause  of  general  decay,  as  we  shall  sec. 

Section  91.   The  Civilization  op  the  Early  Rokan 
Empire  :  the  Provinces 

lojj.  The  Here  was  a  world  of  sixty-five  to  a  hundred  million  soub 

the  Ronun  girdling  the  entire  Mediterranean.  Had  human  vision  been  able 
Empire  (o  penetrate  so  far,  we  might  have  stood  at  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 

tar and  followed  these  peoples  as  our  eyes  swept  along  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  through  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
thus  back  to  the  Strait  again.  On  our  right  in  Africa  would 
have  been  Moors,  North  Africans,  and  Egyptians ;  in  the  east- 
em  background,  Arabs,  Jews,  Phcenidans,  Syrians,  Armenians, 
and  Hittites;  and  as  our  eyes  returned  through  Europe, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians  (Spaniards) ;  while  north 
of  these  were  the  Britons  and  some  Germans  within  the 
frontier  lines.  All  these  people  were  of  course  very  different 
from  one  another  in  native  manners,  clothing,  and  custoios, 
but  they  all  enjoyed  Roman  protection  and  rejoiced  in  the  far- 
reaching  Koman  peace.  For  the  most  part,  as  we  have  seal, 
they  lived  in  dties,  and  the  life  of  the  age  was  prevailingly  a 
city  life,  even  though  many  of  the  cities  were  smalL 
1034.  Pom-  Fortunately  one  of  the  provincial  dties  has  been  preserved 

v^'ciaJciw  ^  ^^  with  much  that  we  might  have  seen  there  if  vA  oouU 
rf  the  early  ^^ve  visited  it  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  tittle  dqr 
Empire  of  Pompeii,  covered  with  volcanic  ashes  in  the  brief  rdgn  of 

Titus  (79  A.D.),  sdU  shows  us  the  veiy  streets  and  houses,  the 
forum  and  the  public  buildings,  the  shops  and  tlie  markets, 
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and  a  host  of  other  things  very  much  as  we  might  have  found 
them  if  we  had  been  able  to  visit  the  place  before  the  disaster 
(Fig;  355).  We  can  look  down  long  streets,  where  the  chariot 
wheels  have  worn  deep  ruts  in  die  pavement;  we  can  enter 
dining  rooms   with    charming    paintings  still  on    tiie    walls 


Fig.  255.  A  Street  in  Ancient  Pompeii  as  it  appears  To-dav 
The  pavement  and  sidewalk  are  in  perfect  condition,  aa  when  they 
were  first  covered  by  the  falling  ashes  (5  1034).  At  the  left  is  a  public 
fountain,  and  in  the  foreground  is  \  street  crossing.  Of  the  buildings 
on  this  street  only  half  a  story  still  stands,  except  at  the  left,  where  we 
see  the  entrances  of  two  shops,  with  the  tops  of  the  doors  in  position 
and  the  walls  preserved  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor  above 

(Fig.  197) ;  we  can  look  into  the  bakers'  shops  with  the  charred 
bread  still  in  the  ovens  and  the  flour  mills  standing  silent 
and  deserted  (Fig.  256) ;  or  we  can  peep  into  kitchens  with 
the  cooking  utensils  still  scattered  about  (Fig.  243)  and  the 
cooking  hearth  in  perfect  order  for  building  another  fire.  The 
very  life  of  the  people  in  the  early  Roman  Empire  seems  to 
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rise  before  us  as  we  tread  the  now  silent  streets  (Fig.  255)  d 
tiiis  wonderfully  preserved  place 
1035.  iiD-  Pompdi  was  close  beside  the  Greek  cities  of  southern  Ital;, 

Sli^of  ""**  ^^  **  °"^  diacover  tiiat  die  place  was  essentially  Helko- 
iniereourae:  jatjc  in  its  life  and  art  Indeed,  from  southern  Italy  eastwaid 
find  bridge*  we  should  havc  found  the  life  of  the  world  controlled  by  Rome 
to  be  simply  the  natural  outgrowth  of  Hellenistic  life  and  civili- 
zation. In  some  matters  there  had  been  great  progress.  This 
was  especially  true  of  intercourse  and  rapid  communicatioa 
Everywhere  the  magnificent  Roman  roads,  massively  paved 
with  smooth  stone,  Uke  a  town  street  (Fig.  355),  led  straight 
over  the  hills  and  across  the  rivers  by  imposing  bridges.  Some 
of  these  bridges  still  stand  and  are  in  use  to-day  (Fig.  360). 
Near  the  ddes  there  was  much  trafiic  on  such  a  highway. 

One  met  fte  ponderous  coach  of  the  Roman  governor,  per- 
haps returning  from  his  province  to  Rome.  The  curtains  are 
drawn  and  the  great  man  is  comfortably  readii^  or  dictating 
to  tus  stenographer.  Behind  him  trots  a  peddler  on  a  donkey, 
which  be  quickly  draws  to  one  dde  to  make  room  for  a  cohort 
of  Roman  legionaries  marching  with  swinging  stride,  thdr 
weapons  gleaming  through  a  cloud  of  dust  Following  them 
rides  an  officer  accompanied  by  a  shackled  prisoner  going  up 
to  Rome  for  trial  He  is  a  Christian  teacher  named  Paid 
(S  1 068).  A  young  dandy  exhibiting  the  paces  of  his  fine  horse 
to  two  ladies  riding  in  a  palanquin,  grudgingly  vacates  the  road 
before  a  rider  of  the  imperial  post  who  comes  clattering  down 
the  next  hill  at  high  speed.  Often  die  road  is  cumbered  widi 
long  lines  of  donkeys  laden  with  bales  of  goods  or  caravans  of 
heavy  wagons  creaking  and  groaning  under  their  heavy  loads 
of  merchandise  —  the  freight  trains  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
As  for  passenger  trains,  the  traveler  must  resort  to  the  horse 
coach  or  small  special  carriage  or  ride  his  own  horse.  The 
speed  of  travel  and  communication  was  fulty  as  high  as  &at 
maintained  in  Europe  and  America  a  century  ago,  before  die 
mtroduction  of  the  steam  railway,  and  the  roads  were  better. 
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Indeed,  the  good  Roman  roads  were  a  great  advance  over  11131^.  nwI- 
the  Hellenistic  Age.     By  sea,  however,  the  chief  difference  t^^ 
was  the  freedom  from  the  old-time  pira^  (S  949).    From  the 
splendid  harbor  laid  out  at  the  moutfa  of  the  Tiber  by  Claudius, 


Fig.  256.  Bakery  with  Millstones  stilx.  in  Position  at 

POHPEn 
In  a  court  beiide  the  bakery  we  lee  the  mill*  for  grinding  the  baker** 
flour.  Each  mill  is  an  haurglass-shaped  stone,  which  ia  hollow,  the 
upper  part  forming  a  funnel-shaped  hopper  into  which  the  grain  is 
poured.  The  lower  part  of  the  stone  is  an  inverted  funnel  placed  over 
a  cone-shaped  stone  inside  it  The  grain  drops  between  the  inner  ston« 
and  the  outer,  and  when  the  outer  stone  is  turned  by  a  long  timber 
inserted  in  its  aide,  the  grain  is  ground  between  the  two 

die  traveler  could  take  a  large  and  comfortable  ship  for  Spain 
and  land  there  in  a  week.  The  Roman  whose  son  was  studying 
in  Athens  dispatched  a  bank  draft  for  the  youth's  university 
expenses,  and  a  week  later  the  boy  could  be  spending  the 
money.    A  Roman  merchant  could  send  a  letter  to  his  agent 
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in  Alexandria  in  ten  days.    The  huge  government  com  ships 
that  plied  r^ulariy  between  the  Roman  harbors  and  Alexandria 
were  stately  vcsseb  carrying  several  thousand  tons.  They  could 
acconunodate  an  Egyptian  obelisk  weighing  from  three  to  (our 
hundred  tons  which  the  emperor  desired  to  erect  in  Rome 
iS  995)t  bc^^  3  l^fgc  cargo  of  grain  and  several  hundred 
passengers.   Good  harbors  had  everywhere  been  equipped  with 
docks,  and  lighthouses  modeled  on  that  at  Alexandria  guided 
the  mariners  into  every  harbor.     In   winter,   however,   sea 
traffic  stopped. 
1D3S.  Com-         Under  these  circumstances  budness  flourished  as  never  b^ 
[he™ii»ntic     fore.    The  good  roads  led  merchants  to  trade  beyond  the 
irimlhe""'    ^"^"ticTS  and  to  find  new  markets.    Goods  found  their  w^ 
Baltic  10  the    from  Italy  even  to  the  northern  shores  o(  Europe  and  Britain, 
ranoui  whence  great  quantities  of  tin  passed  up  the  Seine  and  down 

the  Rhone  to  Marseilles.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Empire  the 
discovery  of  the  seasonal  winds  in  the  Indian  Ocean  led  to  t 
great  increase  of  trade  with  India,  and  there  was  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ships  plying  r^ularly  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  harbors  of  India.  The 
wares  which  they  brought  crossed  the  desert  by  caravan  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  and  were  then  shipped  west  from  the 
docks  of  Alexandria,  which  still  remained  the  greatest  commer- 
dal  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  Liverpool  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  shipped  besides  East  Indian  luxuries  (§  733) 
Egyptian  paper  (papyrus),  linen,  rich  embroideries,  the  finest 
of  glassware  (S  83),  great  quantities  of  grain  for  Rome,  and 
a  host  of  other  things.  There  was  a  proverb  that  you  couH 
get  everything  at  AtexaiKlria  except  snow.  Along  the  northern 
roads  of  the  Eastern  world  was  the  caravan  connection  vfitb 
China  which  continued  to  bring  silk  goods  to  the  Mediter 
ranean.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  a  vast  network  of  commerce 
covered  the  ancient  world  from  the  frontiers  of  China  and  the 
coast  of  India  on  the  east  to  Britain  aixl  the  harbors  <rf  the 
Atlantic  on  the  west. 
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Both  business  and  pleasure  now  made  travel  very  common,  1039.  Pn- 
and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  world  was  not  unusual.    The  Q^^tXut 
Roman    citizen   of   means   and  education  made  his    tour   of  l»cln>fl«>tel" 
the  Mediterranean  much  as  the  modem  sight-seer  does.   Having 
amved  in  the  provincial  town,  however,  he  found  no  good 
hotels,  and  if  he  did  not  sleep  in  his  own  roomy  coach  or  a 
tent  carried  by  his  servants,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
in  untidy  rooms  over  some  shop,  the  keeper  of  which  enter- 
tained travelers.    More  often,  however,  the  traveler  of  birth 
and  means  brought  with  him  letters  of  introduction,  which 
procured  him  entertainment  at  some  wealthy -private  house. 

For  even  in  the  provincial  town  the  traveler  found  a  group  1040.  Sodetjr 
of  successful  men  of  business  and  public  afFairs  who  had  gained  j^^^  ^"^ 
wealth  and  had  been  given  the  rank  of  Roman  knights. 
Among  them  now  and  again  was  one  of  especial  prominence 
who  had  been  givCn  senatorial  rank  t^  the  emperor.  Below 
the  Senators  and  knights  there  was  a  free  population  of 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  craftsmen.  Following 
a  custom  as  okl  as  the  end  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  these  men 
were  organized  Into  numerous  guilds,  societies,  and  dubs,  each 
trade  or  calling  by  itself.  These  societies  were  in  some  ways 
much  like  our  labor  unions.  They  were  chiefly  intended  for 
mutual  benefit  of  the  members  in  their  occupations ;  some  of 
them  also  aided  in  social  life,  in  the  celebration  of  popular 
holidays,  and  the  society  treasuiy  paid  the  funeral  expenses 
when  a  member  died,  just  as  some  societies  among  us  do.  As 
likely  as  not  the  richest  and  most  influential  man  of  the  place 
was  a  freedman.  There  was  in  every  large  town  a  great 
number  of  freedmen,  and  they  carried  on  an  important  share 
of  the  business  of  the  Empire. 

As  the  traveler  walked  about  such  a  town  he  found  every-  1041.  Pubtk 
where  impressive  evidences  of  the  generous  interest  of  the  and  achtmb 
citizens.    There  were  fountams,  theaters,  music  halls,  baths,  |^<^''"°"'' 
gymnasiums,  and  schools,  erected  by  wealthy  men  and  given 
to  the  community.    Tlic  most  famous  among  such  men  was 
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Fig.  257'    ScRiBBUNGS   OF   Sicilian 
Schoolboys    om    a    Brick   m   the 

Days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
In  puling  a  brickyard,  these  schoolboys 
of  seventeeD  hundred  yean  ago  amused 
themselves  in  sciibbling  school  exercises 
m  Cmt  on  the  soft  clay  bricks  before 
they  were  baked.  At  the  top  a  little  boy 
who  was  atill  making  capitals  carefully 
wrote  the  capital  letter  S  (Greek  Z)  ten 
times,  and  under  it  the  similar  letter  X',  also 
ten  times.  These  he  followed  hy  the  words 
"turtle"  (XBAONA),  "mill"  (MTAA),  and 
"pail"  (KAdOS),  all  in  capital*.  Then  an 
older  boy,  who  could  do  more  than  write 
capitals,  has  pushed  the  little  chap  aside 
and  proudly  demonstrated  his  superiority 
by  writing  in  two  lines  an  exercise  in  tongue 
gymnastics  (like  "Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck 
of  pickled  peppers,"  etc.)  which  in  our  let- 
ters is  as  follows : 

Kal  neai  nea  naia  neol  temon,  hOs  neai  ha  nam 
This  means ;  "  Boys  cut  new  planks  for  a 
new  ship,  that  the  ship  might  float."  A 
third  boy  then  added  two  lines  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  brick  illustrates  the  spread  of 
Greek  (5727)  as  well  as  provincial  educa- 
tion under  the  Roman  Empire  (J  1041) 


Herodes  Atticus,  who 
built  a  magnificent  con- 
cert hall  (Fig.  1 83 , 7)  far 
Athens.  He  has  been 
called  die  "  Andrew 
Canine  "  of  his  time. 
In  the  maHcet  piaa 
were  statues  of  stub 
donors,  with  inscri{^ 
tions  expressing  dte 
gratitude  of  the  people. 
The  boys  and  girls  <d 
these  towns  found  open 
to  them  sdiools  with 
teachers  paid  by  the 
government,  where  al 
those  ordinary  branches 
of  study  which  we  have 
found  in  the  Hellen- 
istic Age  were  taught 
(Fig.  257).  Th"  b°y 
who  turned  to  business 
could  engage  a  stenog- 
rapher to  teach  him 
shorthand,  and  the 
young  man  who  wished 
higher  instructkni  could 
still  find  tiniversity 
teachers  at  Alexandria 
and  Athens,  and  also 
at  a  number  of  younger 
universities  in  both 
East  and  West,  espe- 
cially the  new  tmiversi^ 
established  by  Hadriair 
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at  Rome  and  called  the  AtheiuBum.  Thus  the  cultivated 
traveler  found  men  of  education  and  literary  culture  vber- 
ever  he  went 

To  such  a.  traveler  wandering  in  Greece  and  looking  back  1043.  The 
some  six  hundred  years  to  the  Age  of  Pericles  or  the  Peraan  elerinthe* 
Wars  of  Athens,  Greece  seemed  to  belong  to  a  distant  and  ^]^^ 
ancient  world,  of  which  he  had  read  in  the  histories  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Herodotus  (SS  567.  667).    Dreaming  of  those 
andcnt  days  when  Rome  was  a  little  market  town  on  the  Tiber, 
he  might  wander  along  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  and  catdi  a 
vidon  of  vanished  greatness  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Themis- 
todes  and  Pericles.   He  could  stroll  through  the  porch  of  the 
Stoics  (S  761)  and  renew  pleasant  memories  of  his  own  student 
days  when  as  a  youth  his  father  had  permitted  him  to  study 
there ;  or  he  might  take  a  walk  out  to  the  Academy,  where 
he  had  once  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Plato's  successors. 

At  Delphi  too  he  found  a  vivid  stoiy  of  the  victories  of  1043.  The 
Hellas  in  the  days  of  her  greatness — a  story  told  in  marble  eierin'ihe'^ 
treasuries  and  votive  monuments,  the  thanksgiving  gifts  of  the  ^""  Delphi 
Gredcs  to  Apollo  (g  490  and  Fig.  172).   As  the  Roman  visitor 
stood  there  amoi^  the  thickly  clustered  monuments,  he  noticed 
many  an  emp^  pedestal,  and  he  recalled  bow  the  villas  of  his 
friends  at  home  were  now  adorned  with  the  statues  which  had 
once  occupied  those  empty  pedestals.   The  Greek  cities  which 
had  brought  forth  sudi  things  were  now  poor  and  helpless, 
commercially  and  politically,  in  spite  of  the  rich  heritage  of 
civilization  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  the  Romans. 

As  the  traveler  passed  eastward  through  the   flourishing  1044.  The 
dtics  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  he  might  feel  justifiable  pride  in  dei  in  the 
what  Roman  rule  was  accompUshing.   In  the  western  half  of  ^"J,^  ^" 
the  Fertile  Crescent,  especially  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  Sj-rU 
there  had  formerly  been  only  a  nomad  wilderness  (S  135),  there 
were  now  prosperous  towns,  with  long  aqueducts,  with  baths, 
theaters,   basilicas,  and  imposing   public    buildings,   of  which 
the    ruins   even   at   the   present   day   are   astonishing.     All 
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these  towns  were  not  only  linked  together  by  the  fine  roads  wc 

have  mentioned,  but  they  were  likewise  connected  with  Rome 

by  other  fine  roads  leading  entirely  across  Asia  Minor  and  the 

Balkan  Peninsula. 

1045.  The  Beyond  the  desert  behind  these  towns  lay  the  troublesome 

eie^^'''    Parthian  Empire.  The  educated  Roman  had  read  how  over  five 

^''M^r       •i""<3'^  y«a"  earlier  Xcnophon,  and  later  Alexander  the  Great, 


Fig.  258.  Rohan  Amphitheater  seen  across  the  Htrrs  of  a 

Modern  North  African  Village 

The  town  which  once  aupported  a  public  place  of  amuaement  like  thit 

has  given  way  to  a  squalid  village,  and  Ihe  whole  region  we*t  of  Cactha^ 

has  to  a  large  extent  relapsed  into  barbarism 

had  passed  by  the  heaps  of  ruins  which  were  once  Ninev^ 
out  yonder  on  the  Tigris  (Fig.  203),  and  he  knew  from  several 
Greek  histories  and  the  report  of  Trajan  (§  1023)  Ihat  the  ruin- 
ous buildings  of  Babylon  lay  still  farther  down  toward  the  sea 
on  the  Euphrates.  Trajan's  effort  to  conquer  all  that  country 
having  failed  (§  1023),  the  Roman  traveler  made  ho  effort  to 
extend  his  tour  beyond  the  frontier  out  into  these  foreign  lands. 
But  he  could  take  a  great  Roman  galley  at  Antiocfa  aid 
cros!i  over  to  Alexandria,  where  a  still  more  andent  wc^ 


i 
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awaited  him.    In  the  vast  lighthouse  (S  733)1  over  four  huiir  1046.  The 
dred  years  old  and  visible  for  hours  before  he  reached  the  mw'win 
harbor,  he  recc^nized  the  model  of  the  Roman  lighthouses  e»™"' 
he  had   seen.     Here  our   traveler  found   hintself  among  a 
group  of  wealthy  Greek  and   Roman    tourists   on  the  Nile. 
As  they  left   the  magnificent   buildings  of   Hellenistic  Alex- 
andria, their  vc^^e  up  the  river  carried  them  at  once  into  • 


Fig.  259.   RuiKS  of  Roman  Baths  at  Bath,  England 

There  are  hot  springs  at  Bath,  England,  and  here  the  Soman  coloniau- 
in  Britain  developed  a  fashionable  watering  place.  In  recent  years 
the  soil  and  rubbish  which,  through  the  centuries,  had  collected  over 
the  old  Roman  buildings  have  been  removed,  and  we  can  get  some 
idea  of  how  they  were  arranged.  The  picture  represents  a  model  of 
a  part  of  the  rains.  To  the  right  is  a  large  quadrangular  pool,  83  by 
40  feet  in  size,  and  to  the  left  a  circular  bath.  Over  the  whole  a  fine 
hall  was  built,  with  recesses  on  either  side  of  the  big  pool  where  one 
might  lit  and  talk  with  his  friends 

the  midst  of  an  earlier  world  —  the  earliest  worid  of  which 
they  knew.  All  about  them  were  buildings  which  were  thou- 
sands of  years  old  before  Rome  was  founded.  Like  our 
modem  fellow  citizens  touring  the  same  land,  many  of  them 
were  merely  curious  idlers  of  the  fashionable  world.  They 
berated  the  slow  mails,  languidly  discussed  the  latest  news 
from  Rome,  while  with  indolent  curiosity  they  visited  the 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  lounged  along  the  temple  lakes  and 
fed  the  sacred  crocodiles,  or  spent  a  lazy  afternoon  carving 
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their  names  on  the  colossal  statues  which  overshadowed  die 
plain  of  Egyptian  Thebes  (Fig.  69),  where  Hadrian  himself 
Ibtened  to  the  divine  voice  which  issued  from  one  of  the  statues 
every  moming  when  the  sun  smote  upon  it  And  here  we  still 
find  their  sciibblings  at  the  present  day.  But  the  thoughtful 
Roman,  while  he  found  not  a  little  pleasure  in  the  sights,  XoA 


Fig.  260.  Roman  Bridge  and  Aqueduct  at  NImes,  France 


This  structure  was  built  by  the  Romans  about  the  year  zo  a.d.  to 
tupply  the  Roman  colony  of  NemauBus  (non  called  Ntmes)  in  south- 
ern France  with  water  from  two  cscellcnt  springs  15  miles  distant. 
It  is  nearly  900  feet  long  and  160  feet  high,  and  carried  the  water  ovet 
the  valley  of  the  river  Card.  The  channel  for  the  water  is  at  the  very 
top,  and  one  can  still  walk  through  it.  The  miles  of  aqueduct  on  either 
side  of  this  bridge  and  leading  to  it  have  almost  disappeared 

note  also  that  this  land  of  ancient  wonders  was  filled  as  of  (dd 

with  flocks  and  herds  and  vast  stretches  of  luxuriant  grainfields, 

which  made  it  the  granary  of  Rome   and    an   inexhaustible 

source  of  wealth  for  the  emperor's  private  purse. 

1047.  An;        The  eastern  Mediterranean  then  was  regarded  by  the  Romans 

tian  in  the    AS  their  ancient  world,  long  possessed  of  its  own  andent  dvili- 

R™m'^lf'^   zation,  Greek  and  oriental.   There  the  Roman  traveler  found 

ihe  \Ve«i      Greek  everywhere,  and  spoke  it  as  he  traveled.    But  when  he 
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tamed  away  from  tiie  East  and  entered  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean, he  found  a  mudi  more  modem  world,  widi  vast  re^ns 
where  dvilization  was  a  recent  matter,  just  as  it  is  in  America. 
Thus  throughout  North  Africa,  west  of  Carthage,  throughout 
Spain,  Gaut,  and  Britain,  the  Romans  had  at  first  found  only 
rough  settlements,  but  no  dties  and  no  real  architecture.  Indeed, 
these  Westem  lands,  the  Ameiica  of  the  andents,  when  first 
conquered  by  Rome  had  not  mudi  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
of  the  Late  Stone  Age  setdements  of  several  thousand  years 
earlier  (§  325),  except  here  and  there,  where  diey  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  Greeks  or  Carthaginians. 

Seneca,  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Romans,  said,  "  Wherever  1048.  The 
a  Roman  has  conquered,  there  he  also  lives."   This  was  espe-  oi'^'Wttt* 
cially  true  of  the  West.   Roman  merchants  and  Roman  officials  "^^"1 
were  everywhere,  and  many  of  dw  dties  were  Roman  colonies,  building* 
The  language  of  dvilized  intercourse  in  alt  the  West  was  Latin, 
the  language  of  Rome,  whereas  cast  of  Sicily  the  travder  heard 
only'  Greek,    In  this  age  western  Europe  had  for  the  first  time 
been  building  dties ;  but  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  Roman 
architects,  and  their  buildings  looked  like  those  at  Rome.    In 
North  Africa  between  tiie  desert  and  the  sea,  west  of  Carthage, 
the  ruins  of  whole  dties  with  magnificent  public  buildings  still 
survive  (Fig.  358)  to  show  us  how  Roman  dvilization  reclaimed 
regions  little  better  than  barbarous  before  the  Roman  conquest 
Similar  imposing  remains  survive  in  western  Europe,  especially 
southern  France.    We  can  still  visit  and  study  massive  bridges, 
spadous  theaters,  imposing  public  monuments,  sumptuous  villas, 
and  luxurious  public  baths  —  a  line  of  ruins  stretching  from 
Britain  through  southern  France  and  Germany  to  the  northern 
Balkans  (F^  359-261). 

Just  as  die  ctHnmunities  of  Roman  subjects  once  girdled  the  1049.  The 
Mediterranean,  so   the  surviving  monuments  and   buildings  urnneuT  '' 
whkh  they  used,  stiH  envdop  the  great  sea  from  Britain  east-  ^'If'^ ""' 
ward  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  westward  to  Morocco,  civilized 
They  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  all  the  ages  of 
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Fig.  261.  Restokatiom  of  Rohan  Triumphal  Akcu  at 
Orange,  France 

Having  once  adopted  t1i<»  form  of  monunient  (Fig.  148),  the  RomuM 
built  nuiny  luch  handsome  arches  to  commemorate  important  victoriet. 
There  were  a  number  at  Rome,  naturally  (see  Fig.  Z46,  B  lUid  /):  (tf 
thoae  built  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire,  several  still  remain.  The 
one  pictured  above  was  built  at  the  Roman  colony  of  Arausio  {oo« 
called  Oixnge),  on  the  river  Rhone,  to  celebrate  a  victory  over  the 
Gauls  in  11  a.O.  Modem  cilie*  have  erected  similar  arches;  for  ex- 
ample, Paris,  Beriin,  London,  and  New  York 

human  development  which  we  have  studied,  die  whole  MecUto- 
ranean  world,  West  as  well  as  East,  had  now  gained  a  bi^ 
civilization.  Such  was  the  picture  wluch  the  Roman  travdcr 
gained  of  that  great  world  which  hts  countrymen  ruled :  in  the 
center  the  vast  midland  sea,  and  around  it  a  fringe  of  dvilized 
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countries  suTToundcd  and  protected  by  the  endrcluig  line  of 
legions.  They  too  stretched  from  Britain  to  Jerusalem,  and 
from  Jerusalem  to  Morocco,  like  a  dike  restraining  the  stonny 
sea  of  barbarians  outside,  which  would  otherwise  have  poured 
in  and  overwhelmed  the  results  of  centuries  of  dviltzed  devel- 
opment Meantime  we  must  return  from  the  provinces  to  the 
great  controlling  center  of  this  Mediterranean  world,  to  Rome 
itself,  and  endeavor  to  learn  what  had  been  the  course  of  civili- 
zation there  since  the  Augustan  Age —  that  is,  for  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  two  centuries  of  peace. 

Section  92.  The  Civilization  of  the  Early 
Rohan  Empire  :  Rome 

The  visitor  in  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  leign  of  Hadrian  low.  Pnbik 
found  it  the  most  magnificent  monumental  dty  in  the  world  of  Kome^dw 
that  day.   It  had  by  that  time  quite  surpassed  Alexandria  in  <^''«*«™> 
^ze  and  in  the  number  and  splendor  of  its  public  buildings. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum,  on  ground  once  occupied  l^ 
Nero's  Golden  House  (§  1014),  Vespasian  erected  avast  amphi 
theater  for  gladiatorial  combats,  now  known  as  the  Colosseum 
(Fig.  262).    It  was  completed  and  dedicated  by  his  son  Titus, 
who  arranged  for  the  forty-five  thousand  spectators  which  it 
held,  a  series  of  bloody  spectacles  lasting  a  hundred  days, 
Aldwugh  now  mudi  damaged,  it  stiitl  stands  as  one  of  the 
greatest  buildings  in  the  world.    At  flie  same  time  Vespasian 
completed  the  rebuilding  of  the  dty,  after  the  great  fire  of 
Nero's  rdgn  (S  1014). 

It  was  especially  in  and  alongside  the  old  Fonim  that  the  1051.  The 
grandest  buildings  of  the  Empire  thus  far  had  grown  up.    The  of  the  em- 
business  of  the  great  world  capital  led  Vespasian  and  Nerva  to  P""" 
erecttwomoremagnificentforums(Fig.a47,/',  ^).  Thesetwo, 
with  the  two  of  Czsar  and  Augustus  (Fig.  347, iV^,  O),  formed  a 
group  of  four  new  forums  ak>ng  the  north  ude  of  the  oU  Forum. 
At  the  northwest  end  of  this  group  of  four  Trajan  buQt  another, 
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that  is,  a  fifth  new  fonim  (Fig.  347,  Jt),  whicli  surpassed  k 
roagnificcncc  anything  which  the  Mediterranean  worid  had  ever 
seen  before.  On  one  »de  was  a  vast  new  business  basilica, 
and  beyond  this  rose  a  migh^  column  (Fig.  263)  ridily  carved 
with  scenes  pjcturing  Trajan's  briUiant  campaigns  (Fig.  251). 
On  eadi  side  of  the  column  was  a  library  building,  one  iot 


Fig.  262.  The  Vast  Flavian  Amphitheater  at  Rome  now 

CALLED  THE  Colosseum,  (Restored  after  Luckenbacb) 
This  enormous  building,  one  of  the  gre«te»t  in  the  world,  wa*  an  oral 
arena  surrounded  by  the  rising  tiers  of  seats,  accommodating  nearlr 
fifty  thousand  people.  We  see  here  only  the  outside  wall,  M  nstored. 
It  was  built  by  the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  was  completed 
in  80  A.D.  {%  1050).  At  the  left  is  the  coloisa!  bronze  statue  of  Nero, 
about  100  feet  high,  which  originally  stood  in  this  vicinity,  near  the  en- 
trance of  his  famous  "  Golden  House,"  just  east  of  the  Forum  ({  1014) 

Greek  and  one  for  Latin  literature.    The  column  still  stands 

beside  one  of  the  busy  streets  of  modem  Rome,  but  little  (rf 

the  other  magnificent  buildings  has  survived. 

105a.  RonuD       In  the  buildings  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  ardiitectuic  of 

Pantfrnn        Rome  reached  its  highest  level  both  of  splendor  and  beau^,  and 

w^  »t^      *^  °^  workmanship.   Sometime  in  the  HeUenistic  Age  archi- 

tecta  had  b^un  to  employ  increasing  quantities  of  cement 
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ooncrete,  though  it  is  still  uncertain  where  or  by  «4iom  dte  hardo^ 
ing  properties  of  cement  were  discovered.  Under  Hadrian  and 
his  successors  the 
Roman  builders  com- 
pletely mastered  the 
art  of  making  colos- 
sal casts  of  concrete. 
The  domed  roof  of 
Hadrian's  Fandwon 
(Pig.  2  64)  is  a  single 
enormous  concrete 
cast,  over  a  hundred 
and  forty  feet  across. 
The  Romans,  there- 
fore, eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  were 
employing  concrete 
on  a  scale  which  we 
have  only  recendy 
learned  to  imitate, 
and   after   all   this 

lapse  of   time   the  _ 

mofof  theBmlt«m        "'••  ''S'  '""  '=°'-'"'  °'  '^"'"' 


seems  to  be  as  safe  ^^  remarkable  moDument  was  erected  be- 
yood  Tiaian's  Foniin  in  the  court  between  hia 
and  Stanch  as  it  J^„  f^^^^^  ,p.,g.  ,47,  r).  it  i.  of  Parian 
was  when  Hadri-  marble  and  itands  100  feet  high.  Around  it 
an'a  architects  first    "^^^^  "  "P"™!  *""<•  "'  "."'  '""I'J'ed  and  fifty- 


posts     whidl     sup-  five  hundred  human  figurea,  and  if  it  could  be 

ported   the  wooden  i»i'^"ed  it  would  be  over  650  feet  long.   An 

,  ,       ,,       ,  examination  of  one  of  these  reliefi  (Fig.  251) 

form  for  the  great  ,^o„,  „,  ^^^  t^^^  „g  ^^^  intereating  work. 

cast.      The    mauso-  of  art,  wrought  with  much  (kill    They  record 

lerum  erected  by  Ha-  Trajan's  great  campaigns  (S  loia).  TTie  broken 

,  ,       ,     ,  .    .  columns  belonged  to  the  magnificent  Basilica 

dnan  is  the  greatest  ^^^^  ^^.g   ,»_  ^,_  „„^  to  Trajan'.  Forum 
of  an  Roman  tombs  (rig.  147,  K) 
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and  for  several  generations  was  the  burial  place  of  die  em- 
perors.  It  survives  as  one  of  the  great  buildings  of  Rome. 
1       The  red;/ sculpture  adorning  all  these  monuments  (Fig.  251) 
is  the  greatest  of  Roman  art    The  reliefs  covering  Trajan's 


Fig.  264.  Interior  View  of  the  Dome  of  the  Pantheon 
BUILT  AT  Rome  bv  Agrippa  and  Hadrian 
The  firat  building  on  this  spot  was  erected  by  Agrippa,  Au^$tus'«  gmt 
minister.  But  it  was  completely  rebuilt,  as  we  tee  it  here,  by  Hadrian. 
The  circular  hole  in  the  ceiling  is  30  feet  across ;  it  is  14Z  feet  above 
the  pavement,  and  the  diameter  of  the  huge  dome  is  also  141  feet 
This  is  the  only  ancient  building  in  Rome  which  is  still  standing  widi 
walls  and  roof  in  a  perfectly  preserved  stale.  It  is  thus  a  remarkaUe 
example  of  Roman  skill  in  the  use  of  concrete  (S  1051).  At  the  same 
time  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  domed  interiors 
ever  designed.   Compare  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  p.  68S 

column  are  a  wonderful  picture  book  of  his  campaigns,  display- 
ing greater  power  of  invention  than  Roman  art  ever  showed 
elsewhere.  Of  ^atue  sculpture,  however,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  works  now  produced  were  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  Greek  sculptors.    Many  such  famous  Greek  works,  whidi 
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perished  k>i^  ago,  are  now  known  to  us  only  in  the  form  of 
surviving  copies  made  by  the  Roman  sculptors  of  this  age 
and  discovered  in  modem  excavations  in  Italy  (Fig.  aiS). 
The  portrait  sculptors  followed  the  tendencies  which  they  had 
inherited  from  the  Hellenistic  Age.  Their  portraits  of  the 
leading  Romans  are  among 
the  finest  works  of  the  kind 
ever  wrought  (Fig.  265). 

In  paintii^,  the  wall  deco-  1 

rators  were  alniost  the  only  ' 

surviving  practicers  of  the 
art  They  merely  copied  die 
worics  of  the  great  Greek 
masters  of  the  Hellenistic 
Age  over  and  over  again  on 
the  walls  of  Roman  houses 
(Fig.  197).  Portrait  painting, 
however,  flouiished,  and  the 
hack  portrait  painter  at  the 
street  comer,  who  did  your 
portrait  quickly  for  you  on  a 
tablet  of  wood,  was  almost 
as  common  as  our  own  por- 
trait photographer.  A  young 
soldier  in  the  Roman  army, 
proud  of  his  new  uniform, 
would  for  a  few  cents  have 
his  portrait  painted  to  send 
home  in  a  letter  to  his  parents 
in  Egypt  (Fig.  253,  descriptiv 
examples  of  such  work  have  been  excavated 
valley  (Plate  VIII,  p.  654). 

There  was  now  a  larger  educated  public  at  Rome  than  ever 
before,  and  the  splendid  libraries  maintained  by  the  State  were 
open   to   all     Authors  and   literary  men  were  also   Lberally 
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This  terra-colta  head  is  one  of  the 

finest  portraits  ever  made.  It  rep- 
resents one  of  the  masterful 
Roman  lords  of  the  world,  and 
shows  clearly  in  the  Features  those 
qualities  of  power  and  leadership 
which  so  long  maintained  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  Empire 

E  matter),  and  perfectly  preserved 
the    Nile 
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105S'  iMitr-  supported  by  the  emperors.    Nevertheless,  even  under  these 

turepau'es'*  f&vorable  drcmnstances  not  a  single  genius  of  great  creative 

11^ '^°'°'     imagination  arose.   Just  as  in  sculpture  and  painting,  so  now  in 

Atheoi  literature,  the  leaders  were  content  to  imitate  or  copy  the  great 

works  of  die  past   Real  progress  in  literature  therefore  ceased. 

The  leadership  in  such  matters,  held  for  a  brief  time  by  Rome 

in  the  Augustan  Age,  had  now  returned  to  Athens,  where  die 

emperors  had  endowed  the  four  schools  of  philosophy  (S  763) 

as  a  government  university.    Nevertheless,  Rome  was  still  a 

great  influence  in  literature;  the  leading  literary  men  of  the 

Empire  desired  to  play  a  part  there,  and  when  a  philosopher  or 

teacher  of  rhetoric  published  his  lectures  in  book  fonn,  he  was 

proud  to  place  under  the  title  the  words,  "  delivered  at  Rome." 

1056.  Latin         While  poetry  had  declined,  prose  writers  were  stiU  productive. 

lenec^Tad-  NcTo's  able  minister  Seneca  (S   loia)  wrote  very  attractive 

toudm't''*     essays  and  letters  on  personal  character  and  conduct    TlKy 

FljD]i  show  so  fine  an  apprecia.don  of  the  noblest  human  traits  that 

many  have  thought  he  had  secretly  adopted  Christiani^.    His 

s^le  became  so  influential  that  it  displaced  that  of  Cicero  for  a 

long  time.    The  new  freedom  of  speech  which  arose  under  the 

liberal  emperors  after  the  death  of  Domitian  permitted  Tadtus 

to  write  a  frank  history  of  the  Empire  fixHn  the  death  of  Atigus- 

tus  to  the  death  of  Domitian  (from  14  a.d.  down  to  96  a.i>.). 

Although  he  allowed  his  personal  prejudices  to  sway  him,  so  that 

he  has  given  us  a  very  dark  picture  of  the  Julian  emperors,  hts 

tremendous  power  as  a  writer  resulted  in  the  greatest  history 

ever  put  together  by  a  Roman.    Among  his  other  writings  was 

*  Quite  a  nuTnber  of  such  portraiU  have  been  preicrved  in  Eg^n** 
attached  to  mummies  of  the  second  century  a.d.  The  portrait  was 
painted  on  a  thin  boaid>  laid  over  the  face  of  the  mummy,  and  booed 
down  with  the  wrapping;s.  The  method  of  painting  is  interesting.  No 
oil  colors  were  known  in  the  ancient  world.  The  painter  mixed  ha 
colors  in  melted  wax,  which  he  then  applied  while  hot  to  the  board. 
While  this  method  was  old  Egyptian,  the  artist'*  skill  in  painting  li^ 
was  Greek  (f  650;  cf.  Fig.  197).  It  was  common  in  Italy,  aad  eren 
poor  people  had  their  portraits  painted  in  this  way.  The  portnit  of 
Apion,  the  young  Roman  soldier  (§  1054),  must  have  looked  like  this. 
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a  brief  account  of  Gennany,  whidi  furnishes  us  our  first  full 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe.  The 
letters  which  at  this  time  passed  between  the  younger  Pliny 
and  the  emperor  Trajan  (§  1032)  are  among  the  most  interesting 
literature  of  the  ancient  world.  They  remind  us  of  the  letters 
of  Hammurapi  of  Babylon  some  twenty-two  hundred  years 
earlier  (SS  178-182). 

With  these  writers  in  Latin  we  should  also  associate  several  105;.  Greek 
immortal  works  by  Greeks  of  tlie  same  age,  though  they  did  ^^^tai^Ai- 
not  live  at  Rome.  In  the  little  village  of  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia,  ^|S;^|IJ|^ 
where  Philip  of  Macron  crushed  the  Greeks  (S  685),  Plutarch 
at  this  time  wrote  his  remarkable  series  of  lives  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Greece  and  Kome,  placing  them  in  pairs,  a  Greek  and 
a  Roman  together,  and  comparing  them.  Although  they  contain 
much  that  belongs  in  the  world  of  romance,  th^  form  an  im- 
perishable gallery  of  heroes  which  has  held  the  interest  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world  for  eighteen  centuries.  At  the  same 
time  another  Greek,  named  Arrian,  who  was  serving  as  a  Roman 
governor  in  Asia  Minor,  collected  the  surviving  accounts  of  the 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great  He  called  his  book  the  Anabasis 
of  Alexander,  after  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (S  631),  whom 
he  was  imitating  in  accordance  with  the  imitative  spirit  of  the 
age.  Arrian  was  only  a  passable  writer  of  prose  and  certainly 
not  a  great  historian,  but  without  his  compilation  we  would 
know  very  little  about  Alexander  the  Great  A  huge  guidebook 
through  Greece,  telling  the  reader  ail  about  the  buildings  and 
monuments  still  standing  at  tliat  time  in  the  leading  Greek 
towns,  like  Athens,  Delphi,  and  Olympia,  was  now  put  together 
by  Pausanias.  It  furnishes  us  an  immortal  picture  book  in  words 
of  ancient  Greece  in  all  its  splendor  of  statues  and  temples, 
theaters  and  public  buildings. 

In  science  the  Romans  continued  to  be  collectors  of  the  1058.  Lack 
knowledge  gained  by  the  Greeks.    During  a  long  and  success-  att^nmenii 
ful  official  career  the  ekler  Pliny  devoted  himself  with  incredible  p^wJUtigto- 
industry  to  scientific  studies.   He  made  a  vast  collectk>n  of  the  »■  HiMonr " 
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facts  then  known  in  science,  to  be  found  in  bot^cs,  chiefly 
Greek.  He  put  them  all  together  in  a  huge  work  which  he 
called  "Natural  History" — really  an  encyclopedia.  He  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  science  that  he  lost  his  life  in  tite  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  as  he  was  trying  both  to  study  the  tremen- 
dous event  at  short  range,  and  (as  admiral  of  the  fleet)  to  save 
the  fleeing  people  of  Pompeii  (S  1034).  But  Pliny's  "Natural 
History"  did  not  contain  any  new  facts  of  importance  discovered 
by  the  author  himself,  and  it  was  marred  by  many  errors  is 
matters  which  Pliny  misunderstood.  Nevertheless,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  until  the  revival  of  sdenoe  in  modem  times 
Pliny's  work  was,  next  to  Aristotle,  the  standard  authority 
referred  to  by  all  educated  Europeans.  Thus  men  fell  into  an 
indolent  attitude  of  mind  and  were  satisfied  merely  to  team 
what  earlier  discoverers  had  found  out  This  attitude  never 
would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  size  of  the  earth  as 
determined  by  Eratosthenes  (S  745),  or  In  modem  times  to 
X-ray  photographs  or  wireless  telegraphy. 

A  great  astronomer  and  geographer  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  was  the  last  of 
the  famous  scientists  of  the  ancient  world.  He  wrote  among 
other  works  a  handbook  on  astronomy,  for  the  most  part  a 
compilation  from  the  works  of  eariier  astronomers.  In  it  he 
unfortunately  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  sun  revolved 
around  die  earth  as  a  center.  His  book  became  a  standard 
woric,  and  hence  this  mistaken  view  of  the  solar  system,  called 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  was  everywhere  accepted  h^  the  later 
world.  It  was  not  until  four  hundred  years  ago  that  the  real 
truth,  already  long  before  discovered  by  the  Greek  astronomer 
Aristarchus  of  Samos  (S  744),  was  rediscovered  by  the  Pdish 
astronomer  Copernicus.  It  was  a  further  sign  of  the  dedine  <rf 
science  that  Ptolemy  even  wrote  a  book  on  Babylonian  astrology 
(§  191).  Knowledge  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  as  shown 
by  Ptolemy  and  earlier  Greek  astronomers  reached  the  travelers 
and  navigators  of  later  Europe,  and  finally  led  Columbus  to 
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ondertalce  the  voyage  to  India  and  the  East  westward — the 
voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovety  of  America. 

The  position  of  educated  Greeks  at  Rome  was  very  different  imio.  Cm- 
fnmi  what  it  had  been  under  the  Republic,  when  such  men  ^^fR^m, 
were  slaves  or  teadiers  in  private  households.   Now  they  were 
h(dding  important  positions  in  the  government  or  as  teachers 
and  professors  paid  t^  the  government.    The  d^  was  no 
longer  Roman  or  Italian;  it  had  become  Mediterranean,  and 


Map  of  the  World  bv  the  Astronomer  and  Geographer 
Ptolemy  (Second  Century  a.d.} 

many  worthy  families  from  the  provinces,  settling  In  Rome, 
had  greatly  bettered  the  decadent  society  of  the  ci^.  Leading 
men  whose  homes  in  youth  had  looked  out  from  the  hills  of 
Spain  upon  the  Atlantic  mingled  at  Rome  with  influential  citi- 
zens who  had  been  bom  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Euphrates. 
Men  of  all  the  world  elbowed  each  other  and  talked  business 
In  the  banks  and  countinghouses  of  the  magnificent  new  forums; 
tbey  filled  the  public  offices  and  administrative  departments  of 
die  government,  and  discussed  the  hand-copied  daily  paper 
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published  by  die  State ;  they  sat  in  the  libraries  and  lecture  balb 
of  die  univeruty  and  diey  crowded  the  lounging  places  of  the  pub- 
lic baths  and  the  vast  amphitheater.  They  largety  made  up  the 
billiant  social  life  which  ebbed  and  flowed  through  tbe  streets, 
as  the  wealthy  and  the  wise  gathered  at  sumptuous  dinners  and 
convivial  winter  evenings  in  the  aXy  itself,  or  indolently  IdDed 
time  loafing  about  the  statue^ed  gardens  and  magniScenI 
countiy  villas  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  &tt 
wealthy  Romans  spent  their  summer  leisure.  We  call  such 
aO-ioclusive,  widety  representative  life  "cosmopolitan" — a 
word  of  Greek  origin  meaning  "  world-d^ish." 
toil.  Incom-  This  converging  of  all  the  world  at  Rome  was  evident  in 
£*^'*°"^  the  luxuries  now  enjoyed  by  the  rich.  The  outward  life,  houses, 
and  costumes  of  the  wealthy  were  on  the  whole  not  mudi 
dianged  from  that  which  we  found  towanl  the  close  of  tbe 
Republic  (iS  889-898).  Luxuiy  and  display  had  somewhat 
increased,  and  in  this  direction  oriental  rarides  now  played 
a  noticeable  part  (S  1038).  Roman  ladies  were  decked  wiA 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies  from  India,  and  they  robed  tliem- 
selves  in  shining  silks  from  China.  The  tables  of  tbe  rich  were 
bright  with  peaches  and  apricots,  now  appearing  for  die  first 
time  in  the  Roman  world.  Roman  cooks  learned  to  prepare 
rice,  formerly  a  delicacy  required  only  by  the  ^ck.  Horace 
had  amusingly  pictured  the  distress  of  a  miseriy  Roman  when 
be  learned  tbe  price  of  a  dish  of  rice  prescribed  by  his  phy 
^dan.  Instead  of  sweetening  their  dishes  with  honey  as  for- 
meriy,  Roman  housdolds  began  to  find  a  new  product  is  the 
market  place  known  as  "  sakari  " ;  for  so  the  report  of  a  ven- 
turesome oriental  sailor  of  the  first  century  A.  d.  calls  the  strup 
of  sugar  cane,  which  he  brought  by  water  from  India  into  Ae 
Mediterranean  for  the  first  time.  This  is  the  earliest  mention 
of  sugar  in  history.  These  new  things  from  the  Orient  weie 
beginning  to  appear  in  Roman  life  just  as  the  potatoes,  tobacco^ 
and  Indian  com  of  America  found  their  way  into  Eurtqw  afta 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  had  disck)sed  a  new  Western  world. 
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Section  93.   Popularity  of  Oriental  Rzligions 
AND  THE  Spread  of  Early  Christianity 

The  life  of  the  Orient  was  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  va».  De- 
bring  into  the  Mediterranean  other  things  less  easily  traced  ^^  h^"*" 
than  rice  or  sugar,  but  much  more  important  in  their  influence  ""?  Roman 
on  the  Roman  world.   The  intellectual  life  of  the  EJnpire  was 
steadily  declining,  as  we  have  seen  indicated  by  literature  and 
science.   Philosophy  was  no  longer  occupied  with  new  thoughts 
and  the  discovery  of  new  truths.    Such  philosophy  had  given 
way  to  the  semireligious  systems  of  living  and  ideas  of  right 
conduct  taught  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  (§  761).   Thought- 
ful Romans  read  Greek  philosophy  of  this  kind  in  the  charm- 
ing treatises  of  Cicero  (§  1000)  or  the  discussions  of  Seneca 
(§  1056).   Such  readers  had  given  up  the  old  Roman  gods  and 
accepted  these  philosophical  precepts  of  daily  conduct  as  their 
religion.   But  such  teaching  was  onfy  for  the  highly  educated 
and  the  intellectual  class. 

Nevertheless,  such  men  sometimes  followed  the  multitude 
and  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the  mysterious  religions  coming 
in  from  the  East  Even  in  Augustus's  time  the  Roman  poet 
TibuUus,  absent  on  a  military  campaign  which  sickness  had 
interrupted,  wrote  to  his  fiancee  Delia  in  Rome :  "  What  docs 
your  Isis  for  me  now,  Delia?  What  avail  me  those  brazen 
sistra*  of  hers,  so  often  shaken  by  your  hand?  .  .  .  Now, 
now,  goddess,  help  me;  for  it  is  proved  by  many  a  picture 
in  thy  temples  that  man  may  be  healed  by  thee."  TibuUus 
and  his  fiancee  belonged  to  the  most  cultivated  class,  but  they 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  faith  of  the  Egyptian  Isis.  When 
Hadrian's  handsome  young  Greek  friend  Antinoiis  was  drowned 
in  the  Nile,  the  emperor  erected  an  obelisk  at  Rome  in  his 
memory,  with  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  announcing  the  beautl- 
iul  youth's  divinity  and  his  union  with  Osiris.    Attached  to 

1  Egjptian  musical  inMnmicnM  plajwd  by  ihaking  in  the  hand. 
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Hadrian's  magnificent  villa  near  Rome  was  an  Egyptian  gar 
den,  chiefly  sacred  to  Isis  and  O^ris  and  filled  with  their 
monuments.  Plutarch  wrote  an  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiris  which 
be  dedicated  to  a  priestess  of  Isis  at  Delphi.  Since  the  days 
of  the  early  Empire,  multitudes  had  taken  up  this  ^yptiao 
faith,  and  temples  of  Isis  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger 


Fig.  266.  The  Temple  op  Isis  at  Pompeii 

Even  the  little  town  of  Pompeii  had  its  temple  of  I^  {%  1063),  as  did 

abo  the  little  Hellenitlic  city  of  Priene  (Fig.  ziz).   It  has  here  been 

restored  after  Maa 

dties  (Pig.  266).   To-day  tiny  statuettes  and  other  symbols  of 
the  Egyptian  goddess  are  found  even  along  the  Seine,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Danube. 
106*.  The  The  Great  Mother  goddess  of  Asia  Minor  (5  3S7).  with  her 

^jddeMof"  consort  Attis,  gained  the  devotion  of  many  Romans,  also.  In 
Asia  Minor;  (he  army  the  Persian  Mithras,  a  god  of  light  (S  287),  was  a 
lai;  nopulzr-  great  favorite,  and  many  a  l^on  had  its  undergrouiul  chapd 
oriental  where  its  members  celebrated  his  triumph.  All  these  faiths  had 

"myMerie*"    ^^^  "mysteries,"  con^ting  chiefly  of  dramatic  pFesentatioos 
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of  the  career  of  the  god,  especially  his  submisaan  to  death, 
his  triumph  over  it,  and  ascent  to  everlasting  life  (§  117). 
It  was  believed  that  to  witness  these  things  and  to  undergo 
certain  holy  ceremonies  of  initiation  would  bring  to  those  in- 
itiated deliverance  from  evil,  the  power  to  share  in  the  endless 
life  of  the  god  and  to  dwell  with  him  forever. 

The  old  Roman  faith  had  Uttie  to  do  with  conduct  and  held  1065.  De- 
out  to  the  worshiper  no  such  hopes  of  future  blessedness.  Roman  re- 
Throughout  the  great -Roman  world  men  were  longing  for  ''S'^^'"*" 
some  assurance  regarding  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  triate  and  burdens  of  this  life  they  wistful^ 
sought  the  support  and  strength  of  a  divine  protector.    Little 
wonder  that  the  multitudes  were  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
comforting  assurances  of  these  oriental  faiths  and  the  blessed 
future  insured  by  their  "  mysteries."   At  die  same  time  it  was 
believed  possible  to  learn  the  future  of  every  individual  by  tiie 
use  of  Babylonian  astrobgy  (S  193).    Even  the  astronomer 
Ptolemy  wrote  a  book  on  it  (S  1059).  The  Orientals  who  prac- 
ticed it  were  called  Chaldeans  (§  238),  or  Magi,  whence  our 
words  "magic"  and  " magician,"  and  everyone  consulted  them. 

The  Jews  too,  now  that  their  temple  in  Jerusalem  had  been  looe.  ]ud«- 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  (§  1018),  were  to  be  found  in  increas- 
ing numbers  in  all  the  larger  cities.  Strabo,  the  geographer, 
said  of  them,  "  This  people  has  already  made  its  way  into  every 
city,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  place  in  the  habitable  world 
which  has  not  admitted  this  race  and  been  dominated  by  it." 
The  Roman  world  was  becoming  accustomed  to  theu'  synai- 
gogues ;  but  the  Jews  refused  to  acknowledge  any  god  be^es 
their  own,  and  their  exclusiveness  brought  them  disfavor  and 
trouble  with  the  government  (cf.  Fig.  267). 

Among  all  these  faiths  of  the  East,  the  common  people  were  loft;.  Riie  of 
more  and  more  inclining  toward  one,  whose  teachers  told  how  '™ 

their  Master,  Jesus,  a  Hebrew,  was  bom  in  Palestine,  the  land 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Everywhere  they  toH 
the  people  of  his  vision  of  human  brotherhood  and  of  divine 
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fatherhood,  surpassing  even  fliat  which  the  Hebrew  prophets 
had  once  discerned  (§  304).  This  faith  he  had  preached  to 
a  few  years  in  the  Aramaic  language 
of  his  countrymen  (§  so;)  —  till  he 
incurred  their  hatred,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  they  had  put  faun 
to  death. 

A   Jewish   tentmaker   of   Tarsus 
named   Pau^  a  man  of  passionate 
eloquence  and  unquenchable  love  i<x 
his    Master,    passed   far   and    wide 
through  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  and  even  to  Rome  (S  1036), 
proclaiming    his    Master's    teachii^. 
He  left  behind  liim  a  line  of  devoted 
communities  stretching  from   Pales- 
tine to   Rome.    Certain  letters  (cf. 
Fig-  253)  which  he  wrote  in  Greek 
to    his    followers    were    circulatii^ 
widely  among  them  and  were  read 
with  eagerness.    At  the  same  time  a 
narrative  of  the  Master's  life  had  also 
been  written  in  Aramaic  (Fig.  13 1 ),  the 
language  in  which  he  had  preached. 
This  perished,  but  Greek  accounts 
drawing  upon  the  Aramaic  narrative 
also  appeared,  and  were  now  widely 
read  by  the  common  people.   There 
were  finally  four  leading  biogra^diies 
of  Jesus  in  Greek,  which  came  to 
be   regarded   as   authoritative,  and 
these   we   call    the   Four    Go^xls. 
Along  with  the  letters  of  Paul  and  some  other  writings  they 
were  later  put  together  in  a  Greek  book  now  known  in  the 
English  translation  as  the  New  Testament 
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The  other  oriental  faiths,  in  spite  of  their  attractiveness,  loo^.  Suwi 
could  not  offer  to  their  followers  the  consolation  and  fdlowship  ^^^^  aia 
of  a  life  so  exalted  and  beautiful,  so  full  of  brotherly  appeal  and  *^  ""^ 
human  sympathy  as  that  of  the  new  Hebrew  Teacher.   In  the  Ugioiu 
hearts  of  the  toiling  millions  of  the  Roman  Empire  his  simple 
summons,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,"  proved  a  mightier  power  than  all  the  edicts  of  the 
Roman  emperors.    The  slave  and  the  freedman,  the  artisan 
and  craftsnan,  the  humble  and  the  despised  in  the  huge  bar- 
racks which  sheltered  the  poor  in  Rome,  listened  to  this  new 
"  mystery  "  from  the  East,  as  they  thought  it  to  be,  and  as  time 
passed,  multitudes  responded  and  found  joy  in  the  hopes  which 
it  awakened.    In  the  second  century  of  peace  it  was  rapidly 
outstripping  the  other  religions  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  officers  of  government  often  found  these  early  converts  1V70.  Rome 
not  only  refusing  to  sacriAce  to  the  emperor  as  a  god  (g  1016)  [hT^^ 
but  also  openly  prophesying   the  downfall   of   the   Roman  ^' 
State.    The  eariy  Christians  were  therefore  more  than  once 
called  upon  to  endure  cruel  persecution  (Fig.  167).    Their 
religion  seemed  incompatible  with  good  citizenship,  since  it 
forbade  thero  to   show  the  usual  respect  for  the   emperor 
and  the  govemment. 

■  Excavators  in  the  mini  of  Egyptian  villagei  like  Fig.  1 1 1  have  dit- 
covcred  over  a  score  of  such  certificates,  each  written  on  a  strip  of 
papyrus.  Ttiu  specimen  states  that  a  citizen  named  Aurelius  Horion, 
living  in  the  village  of  Theadelphia  in  Egypt,  appeared  before  a  gov- 
ernment commiMion,  and  not  only  affiimed  that  he  had  always  been 
faithful  in  (he  worship  of  the  gods  but  that  he  also  in  the  presence  of 
the  commission  and  of  witnesses  offered  sacrifice  (a  slaughtered  animal), 
presented  a  drink  offering,  and  likewise  consumed  a  portion  of  these 
offerings.  In  the  middle  we  see  (he  heavy  black  signature  of  the  pre- 
siding official,  and  at  the  bottom  in  four  lines  (he  date,  corresponding 
to  our  250  A.  D.  Every  Roman  citizen  at  this  time,  no  matter  what  his 
religion  might  be,  was  obliged  (o  possess  such  a  certificate  and  to  show 
it  on  demand.  It  was  called  a  libiUut,  and  the  owner  of  it  was  called 
a  Jibillaticui.  A  Christian  who  would  resort  to  such  a  means  of  escap- 
ing persecution  by  the  govemment  was  greatly  despised  by  the  faithdil, 
who  refuted  to  comply.  Compare  our  word  "  libel." 
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Nevertheless,  thur  numbers  steadily  grew,  and  each  new  Chris- 
I  dan  group  or  coimnunit)'  organized  itself  into  an  assembly  of 
members  called  an  "cccle^"  or  as  «v  say,  a  church.  "Ecclesia" 
was  the  old  Greek  word  for  Assembly  of  the  People,  and  in 
these  new  assemblies,  or  churches,  men  of  ability  were  now  be- 
ginning to  find  those  opportunities  for  leader^p  and  power 
which  the  decline  of  citizenship  in  the  old  city  republics  no 
longer  offered.  The  leaders  of  the  churches  were  soon  to  be 
the  strong  men  of  the  people,  and  to  play  apolitical  as  well  as 
a  relipous  r61e. 

Section  94.  The  Emd  of  the  Second  Century 
OF  Peace 

107a.  Begin-       In  spite  of  outward  prosperity,  especially  su^ested  by  the 

ci^ :  An-       magnificent  buildings  of  the  Empire,  Mediterranean  dvilization 

(^"£"1'''*"    ^^^  declining  in  the  second  century  of  peace.  The  decline  be- 

A.u.)  *ad        came  noticeable  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.    The  just  and  kindly 

Aurdiu         Antoninus,  who  followed  Hadrian  in  138  a.d.,  was  called  \y; 

(161-1    a.d)  jJjp  Romans  "  the  Pius,"  but  he  hardly  showed  energy  enough 

to  maintain  the  foreign  prestige  of  the  Empire,  even  thou^ 

he  strengthened  the  northern  frontier  walls.   Hb  successor,  the 

noble  Marcus  Aurelius,  therefore  had  to  face  a  very  serious 

situation  (161  A.D.).     The  Parthians,  encouraged  by  the  easy^ 

going  reign  of  Antoninus  Plus,  made  trouble  on  the  eastern 

frontier,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  was  obliged  to  fight  them  in  a 

four  years'  war  before  the  frontier  was  safe  again. 

1073.  Harciw       When   the    Roman   troops   returned    from    this    war,   they 

•lopithe        brought  back  with  them  a  terrible  plague  which  destroyed 

^™*™^?^    multitudes  of  men  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Empire  most 

iSo  A.u.)         needed  them.    For  at  this  juncture  the  barbarian  hordes  in  the 

German  North  broke  through  the  frontier  defenses  (Pig,  353), 

and  for  the  first  time  in  two  centuries  they  poured  down  into 

Italy  (167  A.D.).    The  two  centuries  of  peace  were  ended.  At 

the  same  time  the  finances  of  the  Empire  were  so  k>w  thai 
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the  emperor  was  obliged  to  sell  the  crown  jewels  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  for  equipping  and  supporting  the  army. 
With  little  intermission,  until  his  death  in  iSo  a.d.,  Marcus 
Aurelius  maintained  the  struggle  against  the  Germans  in  the 
region  later  forming  Bohemia.  Indeed,  death  overtook  him 
while  still  engaged  in  the  war.  But  in  spite  of  victory  over  the 
barbarians,  Marcus  Aurelius  was  unable  to  sweep  them  entirely 
out  of  the  northern  rc^ons  of  the  Empire.  He  finally  took  the 
very  dangerous  step  of  allowing  some  of  them  to  remain  as 
farmer  colonists  on  lands  assigned  to  them  inside  of  the  fron- 
tier. This  policy  later  resulted  in  very  serious  consequences  to 
the  Empire. 

Nevertheless,  the  ability  and  enlightened  statesmanship  of  (074-  C)>^ 
Marcus  Aurelius  are  imdoubted.  Indeed,  they  were  only  Mannu 
equaled  by  the  puri^  and  beau^  of  his  personal  life.  He  "" 
T^iarded  his  exalted  office  as  a  sacred  trust  to  ^hich  he  must 
be  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  would  have  gready  pre- 
ferred to  devote  himsdf  to  reading,  study,  and  philosophy, 
which  he  deeply  loved.  Amid  the  growing  anxieties  of  his 
position,  even  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  and  guided  the  operations 
of  the  I^ons  among  the  forests  of  Bohemia  in  the  heart  of  the 
barbarous  North,  he  found  time  to  record  his  thoughts  and 
kave  to  the  world  a  litUe  volume  of  meditations  written  in 
Greek.  As  the  aspirations  of  a  gentle  and  chivalrous  heart 
toward  pure  and  noble  living,  these  meditations  are  among  the 
most  precious  legacies  of  the  past  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the 
last  of  a  noble  succession,  the  finest  spirit  among  all  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  there  was  never  another  like  him  on  the  imperial 
throne.  But  no  ruler,  however  pure  and  imselfish  his  pur- 
poses, could  stop  the  processes  of  decline  going  on  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  Roman  worid.  Following  the  two  centuries 
of  peace,  therefore,  was  to  come  a  fearful  century  of  revolu- 
tion, civil  war,  and  anarchy,  from  which  a  very  different 
Roman  world  was  to  emerge. 
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QUESTions 

Section  90,  Did  the  struggle  at  the  death  of  Nero  long  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  Empire  f  Who  triumphed?  What  were  the 
two  great  tasks  awaiting  the  emperors?  Describe  the  dangers  cm 
the  frontieis.  What  did  Dotnitian  do  for  the  frontieis?  Recount 
the  achievements  of  Trajan  on  the  lower  Danube ;  in  the  Orient. 
How  did  Hadrian  treat  the  conquests  of  Trajan?  What  can  yoa  sxj 
of  the  Roman  aimy  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian?  How  was  the 
management  of  the  government  improved  ?  How  did  this  aSeO.  tai 
collecting?  What  can  you  say  of  agricultural  conditions  in  Italy? 
How  were  the  laws  improved?  Tell  about  the  people's  interest  in 
public  alTairs  in  the  provinces. 

Section  91.  Give  an  imaginary  Wrd's-eye  view  of  the  Roman 
Empire  from  Gibraltar.  Describe  Pompeii.  Describe  Roman  roads 
and  tbdr  traffic.  Tell  something  of  sea  travel;  of  commerce;  of 
hotels ;  of  society  in  the  provinces.  What  did  a  Roman  traveler  find 
in  Athena  and  Delphi?  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria?  in  Egypt?  Where 
did  the  Roman's  ancient  world  lie?  Where  was  his  modem  worid? 
What  can  you  say  of  Roman  buildings  surviving  In  the  West? 

SEtTTios  92.  How  had  Rome  now  improved?  Describe  the 
Colosseum ;  the  forums  of  the  emperors.  What  can  you  say  of 
Roman  use  of  cement  in  architecture?  of  Roman  sculpture?  of 
Roman  painting?  What  had  happened  to  literature  in  Rome  since 
Augustus?  Tell  about  the  Latin  prose  writers;  the  Greek  prose 
writers.  What  can  you  say  of  science  at  Rome?  at  Alexandria? 
Tell  about  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  Rome,  What  can  you  say  <rf 
incoming  luxuries  of  the  Orient? 

Section  93.  What  can  you  say  of  intelleaual  life  at  Rome?  «f 
religious  life?  of  incoming  oriental  religions?  What  was  the  feeling 
of  the  common  people  toward  the  oriental  religions  ?  What  can  )"ou 
say  of  the  }ews  at  this  time?  Describe  the  rise  of  Christianity 
and  the  work  of  Paul.  What  can  you  say  of  the  superiority  d 
Christianity?  What  practical  difliculty  did  the  Christians  meet  in 
their  relations  with  the  Roman  government?  What  certificate  did 
a  citizen  have  to  possess  ? 

Section  94.  What  people  first  caused  Marcus  Aurelius  trouble? 
What  event  ended  the  second  century  of  peace?  What  did  Marcus 
Aurelius  do  to  subdue  the  barbarians?  What  can  you  say  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius? 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

a  centubt  of  betolutioit  and  the  ditiskht 
of  the  bkfise 

Section  95.   Internal  Decline  of  the 
Rohan  Empire 

We  have  seen  good  government,  fine  buildings,  education,  1075.  Signi 
and  ottier  evidences  of  civilization  more  widespread  in  the  sec-  cayTf^mm 
ond  century  of  peace  than  ever  before.   Nevertheless,  the  great  f;^^^-"^ 

NoTi.  The  above  headpiece  iliowi  ui  the  auiviving  mini  of  the  roysl  palace 
■t  CicaiphoD  oa  the  Tigria  {ace  map,  p.  709),  once  the  capital  of  New  Penia' 
The  liny  human  figure  in  one  doorway  will  indicate  to  us  the  vait  lize  of  the 
Eniilduig.  The  huge  vault  on  the  right  was  built  over  the  enormoui  hall  below, 
without  any  ■upportiiig  timben  during  the  coune  of  conatruclion.  It  is  84  feet 
■cross  and  is  the  largest  maaoniy  vault  of  tla  age  still  standing  in  Asia.  Here  the 
magniBcent  kings  of  New  Pcrsb  held  their  splendid  court,  imitated  by  the  weak 
Boman  emperors  at  Constantinople  (f  1099).  Note  the  situation  of  Babylon 
■a  a  liver  station  on  the  gnat  highway  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  East  (nkap, 
p.  434)-  Clesiphon,  situated  almost  within  light  of  Babylon,  was  but  one  in  a 
■ucceasion  of  powerful  capitals,  occupying  this  great  river  crossing ;  Akkad 
(f  166),  Babylon  (J  175),  Ctesiphon  (}  1094),  and.  finally,  Bagdad  (§  1153).  A 
British  eipedition,  after  fighting  several  liattlcs  under  the  shadow  of  these 
niin*  of  Cto^hofi,  o^tived  Bagdad  in  1917. 
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Empire  which  we  have  been  studying,  although  in  a  condition 
seemingly  so  favorable,  was  suFFering  from  an  inner  decay,  whose 
symptoms  at  first  hidden  were  fast  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  In  the  first  place,  the  decline  of  farming,  so  noti<%ab>e 
before  the  fall  of  the  Republic  (SS  918  f-).  had  gone  steadily  on. 
1  In  spite  of  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  it,  land  had  con- 
tinued to  pass  over  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
The  oriental  system  of  confining  landownership  to  laige 
domains  held  by  the  State  and  a  few  individuals  had  also 
a  strong  influence.  From  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  wide- 
spread under  the  Persians,  this  system  had  passed  to  Greece 
($  636).  The  Romans  had  found  it  also  in  Africa,  the  prov- 
ince behind  Carthage.  Already  in  Nero's  time  half  of  this 
province  was  made  up  of  six  domains,  held  by  only  six  great 
landlords.  Such  a  great  estate  was  called  a  villa,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  villa  estates,  having  destroyed  the  small  farmers  of  Italy 
(§§918-930),  was  likewise  now  destroying  them  in  the  prov- 
inces also.  Villas  now  covered  not  only  Italy  but  also  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  other  leading  provinces. 

Unable  to  compete  with  the  great  villas,  and  finding  the 
burden  of  taxes  unbearable,  most  of  the  small  farmers  gave  up 
the  struggle.  Such  a  man  would  often  enter  upon  an  amuse- 
ment which  made  him  the  colonus  of  some  wealthy  villa  owner. 
By  this  arrangement  the  farmer  and  his  descendants  were  for- 
ever bound  by  law  to  the  land  which  they  woriced,  and  they 
passed  with  it  from  owner  to  owner  when  it  dianged  hands. 
While  not  actually  slaves,  they  were  not  free  to  leave  or  go 
where  they  pleased;  and  without  any  prospect  of  bettering 
themselves,  or  any  opportunity  for  their  children  ever  to  pos- 
sess their  own  lands,  these  men  lost  all  energy  and  independ- 
ence and  were  veiy  different  from  the  hardy  fanners  of  eariy 
Rome.  As  we  shall  see,  many  Northern  barbarians  also  became 
eoloni  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 

The  great  villas  once  worked  by  slaves  were  now  cultivated 
chiefly  by  these  eoloni.    With  the  end  of  the  long  wars  the 
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c^jtives  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves  were  no  longer  obtain-  1078.  Da- 
able,  and  slaves  had  steadily  diminished  in  numbers.  Thdr  con-  oamty  md 
didon  had  also  much  unproved,  and  the  law  now  protected  ■JJ'Jh^'^f" 
them  from   the  worst  forms  of  cniel^  once  inflicted  upon  didon  of 
them  (§  915).    We  have  already  noticed  the  growing  practice 
of  frcong  slaves,  which  made  freedmen  so  conunon  through- 
out the  Empire  that  they  were  playing  an  important  part  in 
manufactures  and  business  (3  1040). 

Multitudes  of  the  country  people,  unwilling  to  become  eoloni,  i«7g.  D» 
forsook  their  fields  and  turned  to  the  dty  for  relief.  Many  \ 
did  this  because  n^Iect  of  fertilization  and  long-continued  culti-  J 
vation  had  exhausted  their  land  and  it  would  no  longer  produce  c 
crops.  Great  stretches  of  unworked  and  weed-grown  fields 
were  no  unoonunon  sight  As  a  result  the  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation  continually  decreased,  and  the  ancient  world 
was  no  longer  raising  enough  food  to  feed  itself  properly.  The 
scaidty  was  felt  most  severely  in  the  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation like  Rome,  where  prices  had  rapidly  gone  up.  Our  own 
generation,  afflicted  in  the  same  way,  is  not  the  first  to  com- 
plain of  the  "high  cost  of  living." 

Offers  by  the  emperor  to  give  land  to  anyone  who  would  loSo.  Dl» 
undertake  to  cultivate  it  failed  to  increase  the  amount  of  land  of^h^^^ 
under  the  plow.   Even  under  the  wisest  emperors  the  govern-  ?•  ""j" . 
ment  was  therefore  entirely  unable  to  restore  to  the  country  biiity  to  r^ 
districts  the  hardy  yeomen,  the  brave  and  independent  farmers, 
who  had  once  formed  the  basis  of  Italian  prosperity — the 
men  who,  in  the  ranks  of  the  l^on,  had  laid  the  foundatk>n 
of  Roman  power.   The  destruction  of  the  small  farmers  and 
the  inability  of  Kome  to  restore  them  formed  the  leading  cause 
among  a  whole  group  of  causes  which  brought  about  the 
decline  and  fall  of  this  great  Empire. 

The  countiy  people  who  moved  to  Rome  were  only  bring-  i«8t.  Do- 
ing about  thdr  own  extennination  as  a  class.  The  large  families  aa^Za  of 
whidi  country  life  favors  were  no  bnger  reared,  the  number  "^  '"■ 
of  marriages  decreased,  and  the  population  of  the  Empire  ^uank. 
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Debased  by  the  life  of  the  city,  the  former  sturdy  yeoman 
lost  hb  independence  in  an  eager  scramble  for  a  place  in  the 
waitii^  line  of  city  poor,  to  whom  'the  government  distributed 
free  grain,  wine,  and  meat  The  time  which  should  have 
been  spent  in  breadwinning  was  worse  than  wasted  among 
the  cheering  multitudes  at  the  chariot  races,  bloody  games, 
and  barbarous  spectacles.  Notwithstanding  the  fine  families 
who  moved  to  Rome  from  the  provinces  vmder  the  hlieral 
emperors  of  the  second  century  a.d,,  the  city  became  a  great 
hive  of  shiftless  population  supported  by  the  State,  with 
money  which  the  struggling  agriculturist  was  taxed  to  pro- 
vide. The  same  situation  was  in  the  main  to  be  found  in 
all  the  leading  dties. 

In  spite  of  outward  splendor,  therefore,  these  dties  too  were 
declining.  They  had  now  learned  to  depend  upon  Rome  to  care 
for  them  even  in  their  own  local  affairs,  and  Iheir  citizens  had 
rapidly  lost  all  sense  of  public  responsibility.  The  helpful  rivaby 
between  ne^hboring  d^-states  too  had  long  ago  ceased.  Every- 
where the  leadii^  men  of  the  dties  were  indifferently  turning 
away  from  public  life.  Moreover,  Rome  was  b^niung  to  lay 
finandal  obligations  upon  the  leading  men  of  such  dties,  and 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  men  willing  to 
assume  these  burdens.  Responsible  dUzenship,  which  does  so 
mudi  to  develop  the  best  among  the  dtizens  in  any  community 
and  which  had  earlier  so  sadly  declined  in  Greece  (§  767),  was 
passing  away,  never  to  reappear  in  the  ancient  world 

At  the  same  time  the  financial  and  bu^ness  life  of  the  dties 
was  also  declining.  The  country  communities  no  long^-  pos- 
sessed a  numerous  purchasing  population.  Hence  the  country 
market  for  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  dties  was  so  seriously 
reduced  ^t  dty  industries  could  no  longer  dispose  of  thdr 
products.  They  rapidly  declined.  The  industrial  classes  were 
thrown  out  of  work  and  went  to  increase  the  multitudes  of  the 
dty  poor.  City  business  was  also  much  hurt  by  a  serious  bci 
of  predous  metals  for  coining  monev> 
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Many  of  the  old  silver  and  gold  mines  around  the  Mediter-  1084.  Lock 
ranean  now  seem  to  have  been  worked  out.   Wear  in  drcula-  ^e^i^ 
tion,  loss  by  shipwreck,  private  hoards,  and  considerable  sums  ^J^2^"( 
which  went  to  pay  for  goods  in  India  and  China,  or  as  gifts  to  oi  coin* 
the  German  barbaiians, — all  these  causes  aided  in  diminishing 
the  supply  of  the  predous  metals.  The  government  was  there- 
fore unable  to  secure  enough  to  coin  the  money  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  business.   The  emperors  were  obliged  to  be- 
gin mixing  in  an  increasing  amount  of  less  valuable  metals  and 
coinmg  this  cheaper  alloy.    The  Roman  coin  coUecdons  in  the 
European  museums  show  us  tliat  the  coins  of  Augustus  were 
pure,  while  those  of  Marcus  Aurelius  contain  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  alloy.    Two  generations  after  Marcus  Aurelius  there 
was  only  five  per  cent  of  silver  in  a  government  coin.    A  dena- 
n'us,  the  common  small  coin  worth  nearly  twenty  cents  under 
Augustus,  a  century  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
worth  only  half  a  cent. 

Even  Mjircus  Aurelius  had  trouble  in  finding  enough  money  1085.  De- 
to  pay  his  army.  As  soon  as  this  difficulty  became  serious  it  anay,  the 
paralyzed  the  government  and  demoralized  the  army.    It  was  S^be^nie 
impossible  to  maintain  a  paid  army  without  money.    As  it  be-  "■■'itu 
came  quite  impossible  to  collect  taxes  in  money,  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  accept  grain  and  produce  as  payment 
of  taxes,  and  great  granaries  and  stordiouses  began  to  take  the 
place  of  the  treasury  as  in  ancient  Egypt  (§75).    Here  and 
there  the  army  was  paid  in  graiiL   On  the  frontiers,  for  lack  of 
other  pay  the  troops  were  assigned  lands,  which  of  course  did 
them  no  good  unless  they  could  cultivate  them.    Then  they 
were  allowed  to  many  and  to  live  with  their  families  in  Lttle 
huts  on  thdr  lands  near  the  frontier.    Called  out  only  occa- 
sionally for  drill  or  to  repel  a  barbarian  raid,  they  soon  lost  all 
discipline,  became  merely  feeble  militia,  called  by  the  Roman 
government  "  frontiersmen  "  (/imiianei). 

Even  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  governor  of   a   province 
bad  started  a  serious  rebelUon.    Hence  the  emperor  was  now 
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io8a.  Sand-    obliged  to  keep  a  standing  aimy  in  Italy.    These  legions  had 

I'lai^iind'iw    bcoomc  much  smaller,  and  they  were  made  up  increasingly  <rf 

decline  barbarians,  cspedally  Germans  and  the  uncivilized  natives  of 

the  northern  Balkan,  among  whom  the  lUyrians  took  the  lead. 

The  Roman  ddzen  was  now  a  rarity  in  the  ranks,  and  it  soon 

became  necessary  to  allow  the  bariiarians  to  fight  in  their  own 

massed  formations,  to  which  they  were  accustomed  (§  1120). 

The  discipline  of  the  legion,  and  the  legion  itself,  disappeared, 

and  with  it  the  superior  military  power  of  Rome  was  gone. 

The  native  ferocity  and  reckless  bravery  of  uncivilized  hordes, 

before  which  the  unmilitary  Roman  townsmen  trembled,  were 

now  the  power  upon  which  the  Empire  relied  for  its  protection. 

idSj.  De-  This  degeneration  of  the  army  was  much  hastened  by  a  serious 

o(  amy  and     imperfection  in  the  organization  of  the  Roman  State,  left  these 

by'iK^e?"'    ^y  Augustus.   This  was  the  lack  of  a  l^al  and  long-practiced 

■  lav  of  method  of  choosing  a  new  emperor  and  transferring  the  power 

»ucce>»K>n        ,  ... 

kom  one  emperor  to  the  next  ana  thus  mamtaining  from  rdgn 

to  reign  without  a  break  the  supreme  authority  in  ,the  Roman 
State.  The  troops  found  that  they  could  make  a  new  emperor 
whenever  the  old  emperor's  death  gave  (hem  an  opportunity. 
For  an  emperor  so  made  they  had  very  little  respect,  and  if  be 
attempted  to  enforce  discipline  among  them,  they  put  him  out 
of  the  way  and  appointed  another.  Rude  and  barbarous  inerce> 
nary  soldiery  thus  became  the  highest  authority  in  the  State, 
1088.  Ri«e  Finally,  the  spread  of  civilization  to  the  provinces  had  made 

inces  toa*^  them  feel  that  they  were  the  equals  of  Rome  and  Italy  itself, 
i  uiiv  and"  Even  under  the  Republic  there  was  much  foreign  blood  in  the 
resuLtinp  pcniusula.  Horace  himself  had  been  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
of  nobody-knows-what  race.  Italy  was  now  largely  foreign  in 
population.  Trajan  and  Hadrian  had  been  Spaniards,  and  more 
than  one  province  furnished  the  Empire  with  its  ruler.  When, 
in  ZI2  A.D.,  citizenship  was  granted  to  all  free  men  within  the 
Empire,  In  whatever  province  they  lived,  the  leveling  of  dis- 
tinctions gave  the  provinces  more  and  more  opportuni^  to 
compete  for  leadership. 
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Section  96.  A  CENTURy  of  Revolution 

These  forces  of  dedine  were  bringing  swiftly  on  a  centuty  1089.  Begin- 
of  revolution  which  was  to  shipwreck  the  dviUzation  of  the  ^^l^'c 
eariy  world.     This  fatal  centuiy  b^an  with   the  death  of  Jj^J^J^er 
Marcus  Aurellus  in  180  a.d.    The  assassination  of  his  un-  Septimtiu 
worthy  son  Commodus,  who  reminds  us  of  Nero,  was  the  hia.d.) 
opportunity  for  a  struggle  among  a  group  of  military  usurpers. 
From  this  struggle  a  rough  but   successful  soldier  named 
Septimius  Severus  emerged  triumphant.   It  was  he  who  found 
himself  obliged  to  settle  the  frontier  troops  on  their  own  lands, 
with  resulting  demoralization  of  the  anny  (§  1085).  He  system- 
atically filled  the  highest  posts  in  the  government  with  miUtaiy 
leaders  of  low  origin.    Thus,  both  in  the  army  (§  io36)  and  in 
the  government,  the  ignorant  and  often  fordgn  masses  were 
gaining  control   Nevertheless,  the  energy  of  Severus  was  such 
that  he  led  his  forces  with  success  against  the  Farthians  in  the 
East,  and  even  recovered  Mesopotamia.    But  the  arch  whidi 
be  erected  to  commemorate  his  victories,  and  which  still  stands 
in  the  Forum  at  Rome  (Fig.  246,  /),  reveals  in  its  barbarous 
sculptures  the  fearful  dedine  of  culture  in  Italy.   The  Roman 
artists  who  wrought  these  rude  reliefs  were  the  grandsons  of 
the  men  who  had  so  skillfully  sculptured  the  <x>lumn  of  Trajan 
(Fig.  251). 

The  family  of  Septimius  Severus  maintained  itself  for  a  time,  1090.  End 
and  it  was  his  son  Caracalla  who  conferred  ddzenship  on  all  ofSevenu 
freemen  in  the  Empire  in  212  A.D.(S  1088).  But  when  the  line  ^J^^°^. 
of  Severus  ended  (235  a.d.),  the  storm  broke.   The  barbaric  luirgcivU 
troops  in  one  province  after  another  set   up  their  puppet  provincial 
emperors  to  fight  among  themselves  for  tiie  throne  of  the  '"P""" 
Mediterranean  world.    The  prodamation  of  a  new  emperor 
^rould  be  followed  again  and  again  by  news  of  his  assassina- 
tion.  From  the  leaders  of  the  barbaric  soldier  class,  after  the 
death  of  Commodus,  the  Roman  Empire  received  eighty  rulers 
in  ninety  years.   One  of  these  rulers  of  a  day,  in  248  a.  d.,  went 
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through  die  mockety  of  celebrating  the  thousand  years'  jubilee 
of  the  traditional  founding  of  Rome, 
logi.  Fifqr  Most  of  these  soolled  emperors  were  not  unlike  the  revolu- 

^nand"'      tionaty  bandits  who  proclaim  themselves  presidents  of  Mexica 
rf'hS^"     For  fifty  years  there  was  no  public  order,  as  the  plundering 
dvilnition       troops  tossed  the  scepter  of  Rome  from  one  soldier  empenx 
to  another.    Life  and  property  were  nowhere  safe ;  turbulence, 
robbety,  and  murder  were  everywhere.    The  tumult  and  fil- 
ing between  rival  emperors  hastened  the  ruin  of  all  business 
and  as  the  affairs  of  the  nation  passed  from  bad  to  worse, 
national  bankruptcy  ensued.    In  this  tempest  of  anardiy  during 
the  third  century  a.d.  the  dvilizadon  of  the  ancient  worid 
suffered  final  collapse.    The  supremacy  of  mind  and  of  sckii- 
tific  knowledge  won  by  the  Greeks  bi  the  third  century  B.c 
(§  743)  yielded  to  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition  m 
these  social  disasters  of  the  third  century  a.d. 
lagi.  Bar-  As  the  Roman  army  weakened,  the  Northern  barbarians  were 

quick  to  perceive  the  helplessness  of  the  Empire  (S  ro86).   In 
the  East  the  Goths,  one  of  the  strongest  German  tribes,  took 
to  the  water,  and  their  fleet  passed  out  of  the  Black  Sea  into 
the  Mediterranean.    While  they  devastated  the  coast  cities  iai 
and  wide,  other  bands  pushed  down  through  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula and  laid  waste  Greece  as  far  as  the  Peloponnese.    Even 
Athens  was  plundered.     The  barbarians  penetrated  far  into 
Italy;  in  the  West  they  overran  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  some 
of  them  even  crossed  to  Africa.     In  Gaul  they  burned  aXy 
after  dty,  and  their  leaders  stood  by  and  laughed  in  exultaticm 
as  they  saw  the  flames  devouring  the  beautiful  buildings  of  die 
Ronian  cities  (Figs.  258-261). 
1093.  Tem-         Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  people  of  the  plundered 
pendence  of     lands  saw  that  the  Empire  could  no  longer  defend  them,  they 
^vldencM  of     °'^^^^  for  ^^^^  o*™  defense.    In  this  way  Gaul,  for  exam- 
rebuilding       pie,  became  an  independent  nation  under  its  own  rulers  for 
years  in  this  terrible  century.  Its  people  repulsed  the  barbarians 
and  slowly  rebuilt  their  burned  cities.   They  dared  not  spread 
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out  the  dty,  aa  before,  but  grouping  all  the  buildings  close  to- 
gether, the  town  was  built  compactly  and  suirounded  by  a 
massive  wall,  made  largely  of  blackened  blocks  of  stone  taken 
from  the  ruined  buildings  burned  by  the  barbarians.  In  no  less 
than  ^ty  cides  of  France  to-day  sections  of  these  heavy  walls, 
when  taken  down  to  make  room  for  modem  improvements, 
are  found  to  contain  these  smoke-blackened  blocks.  Far  out- 
side the  ci^  walls  containing  these  blocks,  excavation  has  re> 
vealed  to  us  the  foundations  of  the  splendid  Roman  structures 
from  which  the  blocks  came  and  which  formed  the  once  larger 
city  destroyed  by  the  barbarians. 

At  the  same  dme  a  new  danger  had  arisen  in  the  East.  A  1094.  RIkoI 
revival  of  patriotism  among  the  old  Persian  population  had  (i^a-d™ 
resulted  in  a  vigorous  restoration  of  their  national  life.  Their  SC^^^ 
leaders,  a  family  called  Sassanians  (or  Sassanids),  overthrew  the  kingi 
Faithians  (336  a.d.)  and  furnished  a  new  line  of  enlightened 
Persian  kings.  As  they  took  possession  of  the  Fertile  Crescent 
and  established  their  capital  at  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  not  far 
north  of  Babylon,  a  new  Orient  arose  on  the  ruins  of  seemingly 
dead  and  forgotten  ages.  Fine  buildings  of  Persian  architec- 
ture (headpiece,  p.  667),  though  influenced  by  Greek  art,  again 
looked  down  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  beautiful  worics 
of  the  Persian  artist  and  craftsman  again  began  to  appear,  and 
the  revered  religion  of  Zoroaster  took  on  new  life.  We  have 
in  this  movement  a  last  revival  of  that  old  Iranian  race  whidi 
produced  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  built  up  the  vast  Persian 
Empire.  The  Sassanian  kings  organized  a  much  more  powerful 
State  than  that  of  the  Farthians  which  they  overthrew,  and  they 
r^arded  themselves  as  the  rivals  of  the  Romans  for  the  Empire 
of  the  world.  The  old  rivalry  between  the  Orient  and  the 
West,  as  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Persia,  was  now  con- 
tinued, with  Rome  as  the  champion  of  the  West,  and  this  New 
Persia  as  the  leader  of  the  East  (see  map  II,  p.  636). 

Just  as  the  family  of  Severus  was  declining,  this  empire  of 
New  Persia  rose  into  power  as  a  dangerous  foe  of  the  Roman 
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logs-  Pit       Eni[»re  on  the  eastern  frontier.   From  this  time  on  the  Empire 
nau  ^linu    w^  seriously  threatened  on  two  fronts,  on  north  and  east   As 
araobiT"*'    ""  ^^"'>  so  in  the  East,  the  rise  of  a  usurper  widiin  the  Romas 
Empire  for  a  time  saved  the  region  from  al>sorpdon  by  tiie 
outside  enemy.    One  of  the  eastern  governors,  u^ng  Falmyia 
as  a  center,  gained  his  independence  and  defended  the  eastern 
frontier  on  his  own  account.  After  his  death  his  widow,  the 
beautiful  Zenobia,  ruled  at  Palmyra  as  queen  of  the  East,  over 
a  realm  which  included  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt    Her 
kuigdom  served  for  a  time  as  a  buffer  state,  protecting  the 
Roman  Empire  from  attack  by  New  Persia. 
io9«.  Aiii»        With  a  powerful  oriental  state  under  Zenobia  holding  the  cas^ 
i;;  a'd!)'       em  Mediterranean  lands,  and  an  able  senator  named  Tetiiais, 
™g^j         master  of  Gaut,  Britain,  and  northern  Spain,  ruling  the  West 
■nd  Gaul;       as  an  independent  emperor  (§  1093),  It  looked  as  if  the  Roman 
reitore*  order  Empire  werc  about  to  fall  to  pieces.   The  anarchy  which  we 
(184  A,D.)        j^^  already  noticed  within  the  Empire  was  at  its  worst,  when 
one  of  the  soldier  emperors,  named  Aurelian  (270  to  375  A.D.), 
advanced  against  Zenobia,  defeated  her  army,  captured  Pal- 
myra and  took  the  queen  prisoner.     Similar  success  in  Gaul 
enabled  him  to  celebrate  a  gorgeous  triumph  in  Rome,  widi 
Zenobia  and  Tetricus  led  through  the  streets  of  the  dty  along 
with  the  other  captives  who  adorned  his  triumph.    Aurdiaa 
restored  some  measure  of  order  and  safety.   But,  in  order  to 
protect  Rome  from  the  future  raids  of  the  barbarians,  be  buSt 
entirely  around  the  great  city  the  massive  wall  (Fig,  349,  and 
plan,  p.  6  2  z)  which  still  stands,  —  a  conf es«on  of  the  dangenns 
situation  of  Rome  in  the  third  century  a.d.    It  was  a  little  over 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  the  emperw 
Diocletian  restored  what  looked  like  a  lasting  peace  (284  a.d.). 
If  at  this  point  we  look  back  some  four  hundred  years  over 
the  history  of  Rome  since  she  became  mistress  of  the  w«U, 
we  discern  three  great  periods.^    With  the  foundation  of  the 

1  Feriodi  of  history  do  not  end  or  begin  Bbniptlj.  Tlicic  11  ihnji  ■  (ladul 
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Empire  by  Augustus  there  b^an  two  centuries  of  peace,  and  lojr;.  Sum- 
this  period  of  peace  was  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  cen-  ^«|^eioT 
tury  of  revolution.   We  have  thus  had  a  century  of  revolution,  Sf^Sii"' 
two  centuries  of  peace,  and  then  a  second  century  of  revolu-  cuimin»ting 
tion.    The  first  century  of  revolution  led  from  the  Gracchus  (184  a.d.) 
brothers  to  the  triumph  of  one-man  power  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Empire  by  Augustus  (that  is,  about  133  to  30  B.C.). 
The  two  centuries  of  peace  beginning  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Empire  by  Augustus  continued  into  the  reign'  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (that  is,  about  30  B.C.  to  nearly  170  a.d.).    The  sec- 
ond century  of  revolution  led  from  the  enlightened  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  oriental  despotism  under  Diocletian  (that 
is,  about   iSo  to  about  284  a.  d.).    Thus  four  centuries  of 
Roman  imperialism,  after  bringing  forth  such  masterful  men 
as  Sulla  and  Julius  Caesar,  had  passed  through  various  stages 
of  one-man  power,  to  end  in  despotism.   We  are  now  first  to 
examine  that  despotism  and  then  to  see  how  it  was  over- 
whelmed by  two  centuries  of  barbarian  invasions  from  the 
North,  while  at   the  same  time   it  was  aiso  crushed  by  the 
reviving  power  of  the  Orient,  whose  assaults  were  to  last 
many  centuries  more  (study  map,  p.  678). 


Section  97.  The  Rohan  Empire  an  Oriental 
Despotism 

The  world  which  issued  from  the  disasters  of  this  second  1098.  Diocle- 
revolution  toward  the  end  of   the  third  century  a.  d.   under  !^vi,*~ 
Diocletian  was  a  totally  different  one  from  that  which  Augustus  ^^  ^^^ 
and    the    Roman    Senate   had   ruled    three   centuries   before,  orienwl 
Diocletian  deprived  the  shadowy  Senate  of  all  power,  except 
for  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  Roman 
Senate,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  City  Council,  a  Board  of  Alder- 
men, disappeared  from  the  stage  of  history.    The  emperor  thus 
became  for  the  whole  Roman  world  what  he  had  always  been 
in  Egypt,  —  an  absolute  monarch  with  none  to  limit  his  power. 
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The  State  had  been  completely  militarized  and  orientafized 
With  the  unhmited  power  of  the  oriental  despot  the  cmpcFor 
now  assumed  also  its  outward  symbols  —  the  diadem,  the  gor- 
geous robe  embroidered  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  liw 
throne  and  footstool,  before  which  all  who  came  into  hii 
presence  must  bow  down  to  the  dusL 
logo-  New  Recent  discovery  has  shown  that  the  gorgeous  costume  in 

fiuenc<;tri-     which  the  Roman  emperor  now  decked  himself  was  coined 
orinltd*         '™"^  '^^  °^  ^^  Sassanian  kings  of  New  Persia,  The  Roman 
influenca       leaders  had  seen  much  of  this  new  empire  of  the  East  for  two 
generations,  and  from  its  brilliant  oriental  court  these  outwaid 
matters  of  royal  costume,  court  symbols,  and  customs  were 
adopted.    Oriental   influence  on  Roman  beliefs,  such  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  spread  of  the  worship  of  the  Persian  god 
Mithras  (§  1064),  was  now  also  affecting  the  notion  of  to 
divinity  of  the  emperor  (§  1016).    In  these  things  we  leoog- 
nize  a  further  stage  in  that  commingling  of  the   East  and 
West,  b^un  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore (S  703).   Indeed,  the  Roman  Empire  had  now  become  like 
a  vast  sponge  absorbing  the  life  and  dvilizatton  of  the  OrienL 
iioo.  Em-  As  a  divini^,  the  emperor  had  now  become  an  oriental  Sun- 

orient»rsim-  god  and  he  was  officially  called  the  "  Invincible  Sun."  His 
^dU'Sriim  birthday  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December;  that  is,  about 
endofde-  the  date  when  the  sun  each  year  b^;ins  to  turn  northward 
after  he  has  reached  his  southernmost  limit  The  inhabibmts 
of  each  province  might  revere  their  particular  gods,  unds- 
turbcd  by  the  government,  but  all  were  obliged  as  good  citi- 
zens to  join  in  the  official  sacrifices  to  the  head  of  the  Slate  as 
a  god.  With  the  incoming  of  this  oriental  attitude  toward  tbe 
emperor,  the  long  struggle  for  democracy,  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed through  so  many  centuries  of  the  history  of  eariy  man. 
ended  in  the  triumph  of  oriental  despotism. 

The  necessity  of  leading  the  army  against  New  Persia,  the 
new  oriental  enemy,  carried  the  emperor  much  to  the  East 
The  result  was  that  Diocletian  resided  most  of  the  time  at 
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Nicomedia  in  Ana  Minor  (see  map,  p.  678).    As  a  natural  con-  iioi.  Dk>cie- 
sequence  the  emperor  was  unable  to  give  dose  attention  to  the  ^Si^^rt 
West.    Following  some  earlier  examples,  and  perhaps  remcm-  ""l  ■?!»"«■ 
bering  the  two  consuls  of  the  old  Republic,  Diocletian  there-  o'  it*  Wot 
fore  appointed  another  emperor  to  rule  jointly  with  himself,  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  West.   The  second  emperor  was  to 
live  at  Milan  in  the  Po  valley,  really  the  most  important  region 
of  Italy.   All  government  edicts,  whether  issued  in  the  East  or 
the  West,  were  ^gned  by  both  emperors,  and  it  was  not 
Diocletian's  intention  M  divide  the  Roman  Empire,  any  more 
than  it  had  been  the  purpose  to  divide  the  Republic  in  electing 
two  consuls.  The  final  result  was  nevertheless  the  division  of 
the  Roman  Empire  into  East  and  West,  just  as  it  had  once 
been  divided  by  the  war  between  Csesar  in  the  West  and 
Pompey  in  die  East,  or  the  similar  conflict  between  Octavian 
in  the  West  and  Antony  in  the  East 

In  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  civil  war  at  the  death  iioi.  Dioeie- 
of  an  emperor,  Diocletian  endeavored  to  arrange  the  transfer  meni/for^ 
of  power  from  one  emperor  to  the  next.    He  and  his  fellow  "■""■'°° 
emperor  each  bore  the  title  of  Augustus.    The  two  Augustuses 
appointed  two  subordinates,  to  be  called  Caesars.   There  were 
thus  two  emperors,  or  Augustuses,  and  two  subordinate  emper- 
ors,  or  Caesars,  intended  to  be  something  like  vice  presidents. 
For  it  was  provided  that  at  the  death  or  resignation  of  either 
Augustus  one  of  the  Cassars  should  at  once  take  his  place 
as  Augustus,  and  another  Caesar  was  then  to  be  appointed. 
These  arrangements  display  little  statesmanship,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  their  permanence. 

In  accordance  with  this  organization,  involving  four  rulers,  ittn.  Diocit 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  over  a  hundred  in  number,  were  iwl^tive"'" 
divided  into  four  great  groups,  or  prefectures  (see  map,  p.  67S),  organmtior 
with  a  prefect  over  each.    Still  smaller  groups  of  provinces, 
twelve  in  number,  were  called  dioceses,  mostly  ruled  by  vicars, 
the  subordinates  of  the  prefects ;  while  under  the  vicars  were 
the  governors  of  the  separate  provinces.   The  business  of  each 
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province  wa^  organized  in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  local 
officials  graded  into  many  successive  ranks  and  dasses  from 
high  to  low.  There  was  an  unbroken  chain  of  connection  from 
the  lowest  of  these  up  through  varktus  ranks  to  the  govonor, 
the  vicar,  and  the  prefect,  and  finally  to  the  emperar  himself. 
14.  op-  The  financial  burden  of  this  vast  organization,  begun  under 

Mive  »»»■  j)jQ£jgti3jj  a„j  completed  under  his  successors,  was  enoTmons. 
For  this  multitude  of  government  otBdals  and  the  clamorous 
army  had  all  to  be  paid  and  supported.  It  was  a  great  expense 
also  to  maintain  the  luxurious  oriental  court  of  the  cmperDT, 
suTFOunded  by  his  innumerable  palace  officials  and  servants. 
But  now  there  viertjour  such  imperial  courts,  instead  of  out. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  still  necessary  to  supply  "  bread  and 
circuses"  for  the  populace  of  the  towiu(S  ro8i).  In  regard  to 
taxation,  ttie  situation  had  grown  steadily  worse  since  the  rdgn 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  amount  of  a  citizen's  taxes  therefore 
continued  to  increase,  and  finally  little  that  he  possessed  was 
free  from  taxation. 
M.  B*d  When  the  scarcity  of  coin  forced  the  government  to  accept 

\  coUe«iaa  grain  and  produce  from  the  delinquent  taxpayer,  taxes  had 
become  a  mere  share  in  the  yield  of  the  lands.  The  Roman 
Empire  thus  sank  to  a  primitive  system  of  taxation  already 
thousands  of  years  old  in  the  Orient.  It  was  now  customai)' 
to  oblige  a  group  of  wealthy  men  in  each  city  to  become  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  the  endre  taxes  of  the  district  each 
year,  and  if  there  was  a  deficit,  these  men  were  forced  to  make 
up  the  lacking  balance  out  of  their  own  wealth.  The  penal^  of 
wealth  seemed  to  be  ruin,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  success 
in  business  when  such  prosperity  meant  ruinous  overtaxation. 
j6.  Lou  Many  a  worthy  man  secretiy  fled  from  tiis  lands  ta  become 

.  .nd  mki^  a  wandering  beggar,  or  even  to  take  up  a  life  of  robbery  and 
iTnMs  violence.  The  Roman  Empire  had  already  bst,  and  had  never 
■a;  obiiga-  been  able  to  restore,  its  prosperous /inwi'ntf  doss.  It  now  kwt 
occnpa-  likewise  the  enterprising  and  successful  business  tiun  of  the 
°*  middle  class.   Diocletian  therefore  endeavored  to  force  these 
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dasses  to  continue  dieir  occupations.  He  enacted  laws  for- 
bidding any  man  to  forsake  his  lands  or  occupation.  The 
societies,  guilds,  and  unions  in  which  the  men  of  various  occu- 
pations had  long  been  organized  (§  1040)  were  now  gradually 
made  obligatory,  so  that  no  one  could  follow  any  calling  or 
occupation  without  belonging  to  such  a  sode^.  Once  a 
member  he  must  always  remain  in  the  occupation  it  implied. 

Thus  under  this  oriental  despotism  the  liberty,  for  which  1107.  Di»p- 
men  had  striven  so  long,  disappeared  in  Europe,  and  the  once  {JS^^d 
free  Roman  citizen  had  no  independent  life  of  his  own.  For  fr'ecitiien- 
the  will  of  the  emperor  had  now  become  law,  and  as  such  his 
decrees  were  dispatched  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  Even  the  citizen's  wages  and  the  prices 
of  die  goods  he  bought  or  sold  were  as  far  as  possible  fued  for 
him  by  the  State.  The  emperor's  innumerable  officials  kept  an 
eye  upon  even  the  humblest  citizen.  They  watched  the  grain 
dealers,  butchers,  and  bakers,  and  saw  to  it  that  they  properly 
supplied  the  public  and  never  deserted  their  occupation.  In 
some  cases  the  State  even  forced  the  son  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father.  In  a  word,  the  Roman  govenmient  now 
attempted  to  regulate  almost  every  interest  in  life,  and  where- 
ever  the  citizen  turned  he  felt  the  control  and  oppression  of 
the  Slate. 

Staggering  under  his  crushing  burden  of  taxes,  in  a  State  1108.  The 
which  was  practicaDy  bankrupt,  the  citizen  of  every  class  had  ^^^f^  the 
now  become  a  mere  cog  in  the  vast  machinery  of  the  govern-  ^'■'' 
ment   He  had  no  other  function  than  to  toil  for  the  State, 
which  exacted  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  labor  that  he  was 
fortunate  if  it  proved  barely  possible  for  him  to  survive  on  what 
was  left.   As  a  mere  toiler  for  the  State,  he  was  finally  where 
the  peasant  on  the  Nile  had  been  for  thousands  of  years.   Tlie 
emperor  had  become  a  Pharaoh,  and  the  Roman  Empire  a 
colossal  Egypt  of  ancient  days. 

The  century  of  revolution  whidi  ended  in  the  despotic  reor- 
ganization by  Diodetian  completdy  destroyed  the  creative  ability 
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1109.  End  of  of  andent  men  in  art  and  literature,  as  it  likewise  crushed  afl 

oflu'^er"*     progre^  in  business  and  affairs.    In  so  far  as  the  ancient  woild 

miimtion  in    ^^^  Q^g  of  progress  in  civilization,  its  history  was  ended  with 

vorid;  future  the  accession  of  Diocletian.   Nevertheless,  the  Roman  Empire 

Rome  had  still  a  great  mis^n  before  it,  in  the  preservation  of  at  least 

something  of  the  heritage  of  dvilizadon,  which  it  was  to  hand 

down  the  centuries  to  us  of  to-day.  Moreover,  it  was  out  of  the 

fragments  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  the  nations  of  modem 

Europe  grew  up.    Wc  are  now  to  watch  it  then  as  it  faDs  to 

pieces,  still  mechanically  maintaining  its  hold  upon  its  migfa^ 

heritage  from  the  past,  and  furnishing  the  materials,  as  it  wer^ 

out  of  which  our  worid  of  to-day  has  been  built  up. 

Section  98.  The  Divisiok  of  the  Empire  and  tbk 
Triumph  of  Christiamity 

mo.  Shiftot  Under  Diocletian  Italy  had  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
poirer"rom  taxed  province,  and  had  thus  lost  the  last  vestige  of  supcrioritj 
^iian  Pen.  ^"^^  ^^  Other  pfovinces  of  the  Empire.  The  dangerous  flood 
Insula  of  German  barbarians  along  the  lower  Danube  and  the  threat- 

ening rise  of  New  Persia  had  drawn  the  emperor  into  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  Empire.  During  the  century  of  revo- 
lution just  past,  the  Illyrian  soldiers  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
had  filled  the  army  with  the  best  troops  and  furnished  mcHe 
than  one  emperor.  An  emperor  who  had  risen  from  the  ranlcs 
of  provindal  troops  in  the  Balkans  felt  little  attachment  to 
Rome.  Rome  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  the  resdence  of  an 
emperor,  but  the  center  of  power  had  dearly  shifted  from  Italy 
to  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  movement  was  the  outccnne  of 
a  reviving  respect  for  the  East  and  a  long  growing  interest 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  observable  even  as  early  as  Hadrian, 
who  spent  vast  sums  in  the  beautlfication  of  Athens.  After 
the  stTu^les  following  Diocletian's  death,  —  struggles  which  fab 
arrangements  for  the  succession  (S  1 103)  failed  to  prevent, —  tiie 
emperor  Constantine  the  Great  emetged  victorious  (314  a-D^). 
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He  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  BaUcan 
Peninsula  and  estabUsh  there  a  New  Rome  as  his  residence. 

The  spot  which  he  selected  showed  him  to  be  a  far-seeing  im.  Con- 
statesman.    He  chose  the  andent  Greek  town  of  Byzantium,  _,y.  "j,  )** 

mucea  Con- 
■tuidnopls 
hit  residence 


Fig.  268.  View  across  the  Bosporus  from  Europe  to  Asia 
This  vieir  placet  ui  on  the  European  Ehore  of  the  Boiporu*.  and  we 
look  eastward  to  the  Atiatif  ihorei  with  the  mountaini  behind,  ruing  to 
the  table-land  of  central  Alia  Minor  (j  351).  Just  south  of  us  (at  the 
right)  on  the  same  shore  is  ConsUntinople ;  a  little  to  the  north  (the 
left)  is  the  place  where  Darius  the  Great  probably  built  his  bridge 
when  he  first  invaded  Europe  to  conquer  the  Scythians  (S  500).  The 
towers  and  walU  before  us  are  part  of  a  fortress  built  by  the  Turkish 
conquerors  when  they  crossed  from  Asia  for  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1453  A.D.  (9  1 15S).  For  ages  this  intercontinental  croMing  has 
been  the  commercial  and  military  link  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
•a  the  author  writes  (May,  1916)  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  are 
fighting  for  its  possession 

on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus  (Fig.  268),  —  a  magnifi- 
cent situation  overlooking  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  fitted  to 
be  a  center  of  power  in  botK  In  placing  his  new  capital  here, 
Constandne  established  a  dty,  the  importance  of  which  was 
onty  equaled  by  the  foundadon  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt    The 
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emperor  stripped  many  an  ancient  city  of  its  great  monuments 
in  order  to  secure  materials  for  the  beautification  of  his  splendid 
residence  (Fig.  269),    By  330  a.d.  the  new  capital  on  the 


Fic.  269.  Ancient  Monuments  in  Constantinople 

The  obelisk  in  the  foreground  (nearly  100  feet  high)  vras  first  tet  up  id 
Theljes,  Egypt,  by  the  conqueror  Thutmosc  III  (5  m);  it  was  erected 
here  by  the  Roman  emperor  Theodosius  {%  1125).  The  small  spiral 
column  at  the  right  is  the  base  of  a  bronze  tripod  set  up  by  the  Greela 
at  Delphi  (Fig.  173}  in  commemoration  of  their  victory  over  the  Peisiaiu 
at  Platxa  (§  517).  The  names  ot  thirty-one  Greek  cities  which  took 
part  in  the  battle  are  still  to  be  read,  engraved  on  this  base.  These 
monuments  of  ancient  oriental  and  Greek  supremacy  stand  in  what  was 
the  Roman  horse-race  course  when  the  earlier  Greek  city  of  Byxantitun 
became  the  Eastern  capital  of  Rome  (§  iiii).  Finally,  the  great  mosque 
behind  the  obelisk,  with  its  slender  minarets,  represents  the  triumph  of 
Islam  under  the  Turks,  who  took  the  ciQ*  in  1453  A.D- 


Bosponia  was  a  magnificent  monumental  dty,  worthy  to  be 
the  successor  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  Mediterranean 
Empire.  It  was  named  Constantinople  ("  Constantine's  dty  ") 
after  its  founder. 
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The  transfer  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  east  ma.  Con- 

side  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  a  decided  triumph  for  the  ^,j  the  &^ 

older  civilization  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.    But  it  meant  '^I'^l^f*'* 

the  separation  of  east  and  west — the  cutting  of  the  Roman  cmdnuuice 

of  decUoe 
Empire  in  two.    Although  the  separation  did  not  take  place 

abruptly,  yet  within  a  generation  after  Constantinople  was 
founded,  the  Roman  Empire  had  in  fact  if  not  in  name  become 
two  states,  and  they  were  never  more  than  temporarily  united 
again.  Thus  the  founding  of  Constantinople  sealed  the  doom 
of  Rome  and  the  western  Mediterranean  lands  of  the  Empire. 
For  a  time  the  eastern  half  of  the  Empire,  ruled  by  Constanti- 
nople, was  greatly  strengthened  by  Diocletian's  reorganization. 
Nevertheless,  it  too  was  doomed  to  steady  decline.  We  have 
seen  diat  citizenship  in  the  Roman  Empire  no  longer  meant  a 
share  in  the  control  of  public  affairs.  Able  men  of  affairs  were 
no  longer  arising  among  such  citizens,  except  as  the  army  raised 
one  of  its  commanders  to  the  position  of  emperor.  Peaceful 
civil  life  was  no  longer  producing  statesmen  to  control  govern- 
ment affairs  as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  republics. 

In  this  situation,  as  the  Christian  churches  steadily  increased  1113,  The 
in  numbers,  and  their  influence  grew,  they  more  and  more  newmn/fot 
needed  the  guidance  of  able  men.    The  management  of  the  ^^"j^' 
great  Christian  communities  and  their  churches  called  for  in- 
creasing abili^  and  experience.   Public  discussion  and  disputes 
in  the  Church  assemblies  enabled  gifted  men  to  stand  forth,  and 
their  ability  brought  them  position  and  influence.    The  Chris- 
dan  Church  thus  became  a  new  arena  for  the  development  of 
statesmanship,  and  Church  statesmen  were  soon  to  be  the  lead- 
ing influential  men  of  the  age,  when  civil  democracy  had  long 
since  ceased  to  produce  such  men. 

Tliese  officers  of  the  Church  gradually  devoted  themselves  1114.  The 
more  and  more  to  Church  duties  until  they  had  no  time  for  any-  powerfu' 
thing  else.   They  thus  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  of^u™""™; 
members  and  were  called  the  dergy,  while  the  people  who  made  bi«bop»,  wid 
up  the  membership  were  called  the  laymen,  or  the  laiiy.   The 
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old  men  who  cared  for  the  smaller  country  congregations  were 
finally  called  merely  presbyters,  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  old 
men,"  and  our  word  "  priest"  is  derived  from  this  Greek  term. 
Over  the  group  of  churches  in  each  city,  a  leading  priest  gained 
authority  as  bishop.   In  the  larger  cities  these  bishops  had  sudi 
influence  diat  they  became  archbishops,  or  head  bishops,  hav- 
ing authority  over  the  bishops  in  the  surrounding  dties  of  the 
province.    These  church  arrangements  were  modeled  to  a  large 
extent  on  those  of  the  Roman  government,  from  whit^  such 
termsa3"diooese"(S  1103)  were  borrowed.  Thus  Christiani^, 
once  the  faith  of  the  weak  and  the  despised,  became  a  powers 
ful  oiganization,  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  government 
iiij.  chrii-        The  Roman  government  therefore  began  to  see  the  usdess- 
on">^rai       n^ss  of  persecuting  the  Christians.    The  struggle  to  suppress 
basil  with       them  was  one  which  deddedty  weakened  the  Roman  State,  at 
Rioiu  a  time  when  the  long  disorders  of  the  centuiy  of  revolutkia 

made  die  emperors  fed  thdr  weakness.  After  the  retirement 
of  Diocletian,  his  "  Caesar  "  Galerius,  feeling  the  dangns  threat- 
ening Rome  from  without  and  the  uselessness  of  the  struggle 
against  the  Christians  within,  issued  a  decree,  in  311  a.d.,  by 
which  Christianity  was  I^ally  recognized.  Its  followers  recdved 
the  same  legal  position  granted  to  the  worshipers  of  the  old 
gods.  This  decree  was  also  maintained  by  Constantiiie,  aw) 
under  his  direction  the  first  great  assembly,  or  coimdl,  of  al 
the  churches  of  the  Roman  work!  was  held  at  Nicsea,  in  north- 
eastern Asia  Minor, 
iiifl.  juiiin  The  victory  of  Christianity  was  not  yet  final  however.  Aft« 
late"  (j6^  Constantine's  sons  and  nephews  had  spent  years  in  fighliiig 
363  A.D.)  fQ|.  j[,g  crown,  which  one  of  the  sons  held  for  a  time,  the  sur- 
vivor among  the  group  was  Constantine's  nephew  Julian,  the 
ablest  emperor  since  the  second  century  of  peace.  Like  Manms 
Aurelius,  he  was  a  philosopher  on  the  throne;  for  he  was 
devoted  to  the  old  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
He  therefore  renounced  Christianity  and  did  all  that  he  oouM 
to  retard  its  progress  and  to  restore  Hellenistic  religion  and 
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dvOizatioa  He  was  an  able  general  also.  He  defeated  the 
German  barbarians  in  the  West,  but  while  leading  his  army  in 
the  East  against  the  New  Persians  he  died.  The  Churdi  called 
him  Julian  "the  Apostate";  he  was  the  last  of  the  Roman 
cmpcrois  to  oppose  Christiani^. 

QUBSTIOVS 

Sectiok  95.  In  sfnte  of  seeming  prosperity,  what  was  now  the 
real  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire?  What  can  you  say  of  the  de- 
cline of  farming?  Describe  the  system  of  eoloni.  What  was  now 
the  conation  of  slavery?  What  can  you  say  of  the  extent  of  culti* 
vated  lands  and  the  food  supply  t  What  was  happening  to  the  farm- 
ing class?  Discuss  dty  life;  the  decline  of  business.  Discuss  the 
supply  of  precious  metals  and  money.  How  did  this  difficulty  afiect 
the  army?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  a  law  of  succession 
on  the  army?    What  was  now  Italy's  situation  in  the  Empire? 

Section  96,  Tell  what  happened  after  the  death  of  Marcus 
AureUus.  Describe  the  conditions  following  the  dme  of  the  family 
of  Septimius  Sevenis.  What  did  the  Northern  barbarians  do  t  What 
happened  in  Gaul?  Describe  the  rise  of  New  Persia.  Tell  about 
Palmyra  and  Zenobia.  How  were  Gaul  and  Palmyra  subdued?  How 
did  Aurelian  protect  Rome?  Who  ended  the  century  of  revolution, 
and  when?  How  can  we  summarize  the  four  centuries  of  Roman 
iini>erialism  which  ended  with  the  advent  of  Diocletian  (284  B.C.)? 

Section  97.  How  did  Diocletian  treat  the  Roman  Senate?  What 
did  the  Roman  emperor  become?  What  influences  triumphed? 
What  became  of  democracy  ?  What  can  you  say  about  the  emperor's 
place  of  readence?  What  arrangements  for  the  succession  did 
Diocletian  maJce?  Tell  about  his  administrative  organization.  What 
can  you  say  of  taxation  under  Diocletian  ?  How  did  this  affect  men  of 
means?  What  two  classes  of  men  had  the  Empire  now  lost?  What 
can  you  say  of  liber^  and  free  citizenship  ?   What  was  the  result? 

Section  98,  Where  had  the  center  of  power  shifted?  Who  tri- 
umphed in  the  struggles  following  Diocletian's  death?  Where  did 
he  establish  the  new  eastern  Rome  ?  What  was  the  effect  upon  old 
Rome?  upon  the  Empire?  What  can  you  say  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Church  to  able  men?  Tell  about  its  organization. 
How  did  Christianity  gain  legal  recognition?  When?  Tell  about 
Julian  the  Apostate. 
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THE  TKnWPH  OF  THE  BAKBAKIAKS  AITD  7HB  ElfS  OT 

THE  aucibnt  world 

Section  99.    The  Barbarian  Invasions  and  the 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  > 

1117.  The  We  have  often  met  the  Indo-European  barbarians  who  occo- 

dinger  pi^  northern  Europe,  behind  the  dvQized  belt  on  the  north  <rf 

die  Mediterranean.   Since  the  days  of  the  Stone  Age  men  this 

>  Thit  account  of  the  abiarpdon  of  the  vreneni  part  of  the  ancient  irocM  \rj 
the  baibariani  ii  here  neceiBarily  veiy  brief.  A  fuller  presentation  of  thia  pf  riod 
will  be  found  in  Robinion'a  Miditval  and  Mtdtm  Timti  (ch^w.  ii-v),  a  book 


Note.  The  above  headpiece  ihom  lu  the  interior  of  the  bmoiii  church  dt 
5t.Sophia,builtatCoiislantinoplebyJuitinianfrom  j:;i  to;37  A.D.(S  1141}).  Tte 
Silt  church  on  Ihiiapoi  was  of  the  uaual  baiilica  fona  (Fig.  i7i,j},I>ut  Juniaiu'i 
architecta  preferred  an  otienol  dome.  They  therefore  roofed  the  great  diorch 
with  a  gigantic  dome  ig]  feet  high  at  the  center,  (weeping  dear  acma  the  andr 
ence  room  and  producing  the  most  impoain^  vaulted  interior  now  lurrrnn^  fran 
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northern  region  had  never  advanced  to  a  high  civilization.  Its 
barbarian  peoples  had  been  a  frequent  danger  to  the  fringe  of 
dvilized  nations  along  the  Mediterranean.  We  recall  how  the 
Gauls  overwhelmed  northern  Italy,  even  capturing  Rome,  and 
how  Aey  then  overflowed  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Asia 
Minor(H  722,813,815).  We  remember  the  terror  at  Rome  when 
the  Germans  first  came  down,  and  how  they  were  only  defeated 
by  a  supreme  effort  under  the  skillful  soWier  Marius  {§  936). 

By  superior  organizatbn  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  feed  ms.  Poima 
and  to  keep  together  at  a  given  point  for  a  long  time  a  larger  ri^iy,  uS^ 
number  of  troops  than  the  barbarians.   This  was  the  secret  of  ^^  ^b^ 
Caesar's  success  against  them  (5  955).   During  the  century  of  banm  armiM 
revolution  after  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Roman  army 
organization  had  gone  to  pieces  and  the  barbarians  rakled  the 
lands  of  the  Empire  without  hindrance.  After  suc^  raids  the  bar- 
barians commonly  withdrew.  By  the  time  of  Diocletian,  however, 
the  barbarians  were  b^:inning  to  form  permanent  settlements 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  and  there  followed  two  centu- 
ries of  barbarian  migration,  in  the  course  of  which  they  took 
possesw>n  of  the  entire  western  Mediterranean  world. 

The  Germans  were  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  race  of  men  of  1119.  The 
towering  stature  and  terrible  strength.   In  their  native  forests  people 
of  the  North  eadi  Gennan  people  or  nation  occupied  a  very  "'l"™* 
limited  area,  probably  not  over  forty  miles  across,  and  in  num- 
bers such  a  people  had  not  usually  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  souls.    They  lived  in  villages,  each  of  about  a 
hundred  families,  and  there  was  a  head  man  over  each  village. 
Their  homes  were  but  slight  huts,  easily  moved.    They  had 
little  interest  in  famimg  the  fringe  of  fields  around  the  village, 
much  preferring  their  herds,  and  they  shifted  their  homes  often. 

the  Indent  voiM.  Justinmi  ia  said  to  have  expended  iS  tons  of  ^Id  and  the 
fabot  of  ten  thaiuand  men  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  Since  the  capture  of 
Connanlinoplc  by  the  Tuilu  (I45]a.d,),  the  vast  church  hai  lerved  ai  a  Mofaim- 
medan  moique.  The  Turk*  have  vhilewaihed  the  Botgeoui  mouica  with  ohich 
the  magnificent  inletkir  ia  adorned,  and  large  ciicular  ihield*  bouing  the  mono- 
gmm  of  the  Sultan  have  been  hung  aguoat  the  vralU. 
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They  possessed  no  writing  and  very  little  in  die  way  of  indus 
tries,  manufactures,  or  conunerce.    A  group  of  noble  famDies 
furnished  the  leaders  (dukes)  or  sometimes  kings,  governing 
the  whole  people. 
II30.  The  Hardened  to  wind  and  weather  in  their  raw  Northern  c^mate, 

p^^jn       their  native  fearlessness  and  love  of  war  and  plunder  often  led 
miradoQ        them  to  wander,  followed  by  their  wives  and  families  in  heavy 
wagons.    An  entire  people  might  comprise  some  fifty  villages^ 
but  each  village  group  remained  together,  protected  by  its  body 
%    of  about  a  hundred  warriors,  the  heads  of  the  village  families. 
When  combined,  these  hundreds  made  up  an  army  of  five  to 
six  thousand  men.   Each  hundred  held  together  in  battle,  as  a 
fighting  unit.   They  all  knew  each  other ;  the  village  head  man, 
the  leader  of  the  group,  had  always  lived  with  them ;  the  warrior 
in  the  tumult  of  battle  saw  all  about  him  his  friends  and  leta^ 
tives,  the  sons  of  his  brothers,  the  husbands  of  his  daughters. 
In  spite  of  lack  of  discipline,  these  fighting  groups  of  a  himdied 
men,  united  by  such  ties  of  blood  and  daily  association,  formed 
battle  units  as  terrible  as  any  ever  seen  in  the  andent  worid. 
Their  eager  joy  in  batde  and  the  untamed  fierceness  of  tbtir 
onset  made  them  irresistible, 
iiii.  Admic       The  highly  organized  and  carefully  disdplined  Roman  legions, 
GennaiT    "   which  had  gained  for  Rome  the  leadership  of  the  world,  were 
'"'ttTe"  rt      "'*""  ""^  more-   I-egions  made  up  of  the  peace-softened  towns- 
Empire  and     men  of  Diocletian's  time,  even  if  they  had  existed,  would  have 
irmy  given  way  before  the  German  fighting  groups,  as  chaff  is  driven 

before  the  wind.  Hopeless  of  being  able  to  drive  the  Germans 
back,  the  emperoi?  had  allowed  them  to  settle  within  the  fron- 
tiers (§  1073).  Even  Augustus  had  permitted  this.  Indeed,  the 
lack  of  men  for  the  army  had  long  since  led  the  emperors  to 
hire  the  Germans  as  soldiers,  and  Julius  Caesar's  cavalry  had 
been  largely  barbarian.  A  more  serious  step  was  the  admissim 
of  entire  German  peoples  to  live  in  the  Empire  in  their  accus- 
tomed manner.  The  men  were  then  recdved  into  the  Roman 
army,  but   they  remained  under  theii   own  German  leadeis 
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and  they  fou^t  in  their  old  village  units.  For  it  waa  only 
as  the  Roman  army  was  made  up  of  the  German  fighting 
units  that  it  had  any  effectiveness.  Barbarian  life,  customs, 
and  manners  were  thus  introduced  into  the  Empire,  and  the 
Roman  army  as  a  whole  was  barbarian.  At  the  same  time 
the  German  leaders  of  such  troops  were  recognized  as 
Roman    officers. 

AJong  the  lower  Rhine  there  lived  under  a  king  a  powerful  lua.  The 
group  of  German  f>eoples,  called  the  Franks.    The  Vandals,  ^  j^ 
also  in  the  North,  had  long  borne  an  evil  reputation  for  their  ^J^',-'^™'' 
destructive  raids.   South  of  them,  the  Alemanni  had  frequently  Fnnks  und 
moved  over  the  frontiers,  and  on  the  lower  Danube  the  Goths  sirwsburg 
were  a  constant  danger.   Constantine's  nephew  Julian  (§  1116)  *3S7*-°) 
had  gained  a  fierce  battle  against  the  Gennans  at  Strassbui^ 
(357  A.D.),  and  had  thus  stopped  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  at 
the  Rhine.     He  established  his  headquarters  at  Paris,  where 
be  still  continued  to  read  his  beloved  books  in  the  midst  of  the 
campaign.   The  philosopher  emperor's  stay  at  Paris  fifteen  and 
a  half  centuries  ago,  for  the  first  time  brought  cleariy  into 
history  that  important  dty  of  future  Europe. 

This  constant  comminglit^  of  the  German  peoples  with  the  i»3-  Get- 
civilized  communities  of  the  Empire  was  gradually  softening  ^^^ 
their  Northern  wildness  and  giving  them  not  only  familiarity  ^"iuShk"' 
with  civilization  but  also  a  respect  for  it.   Their  leaders,  who  writing  »nd 

CbnBUaniw 
held  office  under  the  Roman  government,  came  to  have  friends 

among  highborn  Romans.  Such  leaders  sometimes  married 
educated  Roman  women  of  rank,  even  close  relations  of  the 
emperors.  Some  of  them  too  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
An  educated  German  of  the  Goths,  a  man  named  Uliilas, 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Gothic,  a  dialect  akin  to 
German.  As  the  Germanic  [leoples  possessed  no  writing,  he  was 
obliged  to  devise  an  alphabet  from  Greek  and  Latin  for  writing 
Gothic.  He  thus  produced  the  earliest  surviving  example  of  a 
written  Germanic  tongue  and  aided  in  converting  the  Northem 
peoples  to  Christianity. 
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At  this  Juncture  barbarmns  of  another  race,  having  no  Indo- 
European  blood  in  their  veins,  had  been  penetrating  Europe 
from  Asia.  These  people  were  the  Huns.  They  were  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders.  Ibey  pushed  down 
upon  the  lower  Danube,  and  the  West  Goths  (often  called 
Visigoths),  fleeing  before  them,  begged  the  Romans  for  per- 
mission to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  the  Empire.  Valens, 
who  had  followed  Julian  as  emperor  of  the  East,  gave  them 
permission  to  do  so.  Thereupon  friction  between  tiiem  and  the 
Roman  officials  caused  them  to  revolt  In  the  battle  whkli 
ensued  at  Adrianople  (378  a.d.),  although  the  Goths  could  not 
have  had  an  army  of  over  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  Romans, 
or  rather  the  Germans  fighting  for  them,  were  defeated,  and 
the  empcFor  Valens  himself  was  killed.  Henceforth  the  hdpless- 
ness  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  evident  to  aH  the  worid.  This 
movement  of  the  West  Goths  and  the  battle  of  Adrianople  were 
the  beginning  of  a  century  of  continuous  migration  in  which  tl»e 
Western  Empire  was  slowly  absorbed  by  the  barbarians  and 
broken  up  into  German  kingdoms  under  Gennan  military  leaders. 

Theodosius,  who  succeeded  Valens  at  Constantinople,  was 
the  last  of  the  great  emperors  to  unite  and  rule  the  whde 
Roman  Empire.  He  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  West 
Goths,  allowing  them  to  settle  where  they  were,  taking  them 
into  his  army,  and  giving  their  leaden  important  posts  in  the 
govemmenL  But  it  was  only  by  using  the  able  and  enet]get)c 
Germans  themselves  as  his  ministers  and  commanders  that  he 
was  able  to  maintain  his  empire.  He  even  gave  his  niece  in 
marriage  to  his  leading  military  commander,  a  Vandal  named 
Stilicho,  and  at  his  death,  in  395  a.d.,  Theodoaus  intrusted  to 
ttiis  able  German  the  care  of  his  two  young  sons  Honorius 
and  Arcadius.    - 

Theodo^us  divided  the  Empire  between  these  two  youdis, 
giving  to  Arcadius  the  East  and  to  Honorius  the  West  The 
Empire  was  never  to  be  united  again.  Indeed,  after  the 
appearance  of  these  two  young  emperors,  the  d 
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of  the  Western  Empire  went  rapidly  forward,  and  in  two 
generations  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  both  the  Western 
emperor  and  his  empire  (see  map,  p.  678). 

From  both  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  the  movement  of  the  iiav.  We« 
barbarians  southward  and  westward  went  on.    Led  by  dieir  Greece  and 
king  Alaric,  the  West  Goths  first  pushed  down  from  the  i°^j'*^, 
Danube  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  advanced  plundering  Kome  <4io 
into  Greece,  where  they  even  took  Athens.    Here  the  German  eit^liah  ■ 
Stilicho,  leading  German  troops,  confronted  the  German  inva-  10'^.^ 
don  and  forced  it  back.   Driving  their  wagons  |»led  high  with 
the  plunder  of  Greece,  Alaric  led  his  West  Goths  into  Illyricum, 
where  Arcadius  made  him  official  commander.  When  the  faith- 
ful Stilicho  had  been  ocecuted  on  a  charge  of  treason  by  Hono- 
rius,  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  Alaric  in  his  invauon  of  Italy. 
In  410  A.D.  the  emperor  of  the  West  was  thus  obliged  to  look 
on  helplessly  while  the  Gothic  host  captured  and  plundered 
Rome  itself.'   Indeed,  when  the  West  Goths,  after  the  death  of 
Alaric,  retired  from  Italy  into  southwestern  Gaul,  and  later  into 
Spain,  Honorius  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  West  Gothic 
kingdom  which  they  set  up  there  (see  map,  p.  690). 

While  these  movements  of  the  West  Goths  were  going  on  iu8.  Eitib- 
after  400  a,D.,  the  Vandals  and  two  other  German  peoples  v»ndal'° 
had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and,  advancing  through  Gaul,  they  had  {^^^ 
penetrated  into  Spain,  where  these  three  peoples  set  up  three  "id  Africa ; 
Gennan  kingdoms.  These  kingdoms,  like  that  of  the  West  in  caui  (400- 
Goths  in  Gaul,  acknowlet^ed  that  they  were  vassals  of  Hono-  *y"^'°-' 
rius  as  emperor  of  the  West    Not  bng  after  their  settlement 
in  Spain,  the  Vandab  sailed  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
sozed  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  (439  A.D.).  The  African 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  likewise  rect^nizcd  by  the  West- 
em  emperor.    A  little   later  the  German   Burgundians  had 
pushed  in  beside  Ihe  West  Goths  and  set  up  a  kingdom  in 
southeastern  Gaul. 
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1119.  WcM-         Meantime  German  peoples  located  along  the  Nordi  Sea  had 
iMet'BriaL    taken  to  the  water  and  were  landing  in  the  Island  of  Britain. 
mImIt™''''    ^^"^  Alaric  was  sacking  Rome,  the  last  Roman  soldiers  were 
being  withdrawn  from  the  island,  and  within  a  generaticxi  after- 
ward the  German  tribes  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  were  setting 
up  kingdoms  there,  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignly' 
of  Rome.    A  rival  emperor  in  Gaul  was  obliged  to  let  the 
island  go,  nor  could  the  feeble  emperor  of  the  West,  in  Ital}', 
ever  recover  it    He  was  equally  helpless  as  far  as  any  nal 
power  over  the  western  German  kingdoms  was  concenied 
Within  a  generation  after  400  a.d.  the  Western  Empire  had 
therefore  dwindled  to  Italy  itself,  and  even  there  the  emperor 
of  the  West  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  Gennan  officials 
and  commanders, 
iim.  lulv  In  this  condition  of  weakness  Italy  was  subjected  to 'two 

invaded  by^'  more  serious  invasions.  The  Eastern  Empire  had  not  been  aUe 
Mi^^Ti*        '"^  control  the  Huns  who  had  forced  the  West  Goths  across  the 
A.D.)  1  Rome   Danube  (§  1124).  For  two  generations  since  then  the  kingdom 
the  vandaii    of  the  Huns  had  steadily  grown  in  power,  until  their  king 
(455  *».)       AttJla  governed  an  empire  extending  from  southern  Russia  to 
the  Rhine.   He  laid  the  Eastern  Empire  under  tribute,  and  by 
450  A.D.  he  and  his  terrible  barbarian  host  were  sweepii^ 
down  upon  Italy  in  the  most  destructive  invasion  which  the 
South    ever   suffered.    The  West  Goths,  with  other  western 
Germans,  however,  rallied  to  the  assistance  of  the  Western 
emperor  against  the  common  enemy,  and  in  a  terrible  battle 
at  Chalons,  in  France,  Attila  was  defeated  in  451   a.d.     He 
retreated  eastward,  and  two  years  later,  as  he  was  invading 
Italy,  he  died.    The  Hunnish  empire  fell  to  pieces,  never  to 
trouble  Europe  again.    Hardly  had  Rome  thus  escaped  when 
the  Vandals  crossed  over  from  Carthage  to  Sicily  and  Italy, 
and  in  455  a.d.  they  captured  Rome.   Although  they  carried 
off  great  quantities  of  spoil,  they  spared  the  magnificent  build- 
ings of  the  city,  as  Alaric  and  his  West  Goths  had  also  done 
forty-five  years  earlier  (see  map,  p.  690). 
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In  Italy,  all  Aat  was  left  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Gennan  1131.  Lut  uf 
militaiy  leaders  possessed  all  the  poviei  and  made  and  unmade  at  Ronw"" 
emperors  as  they  pleased.    But  these  seeming  emperors  of  the  Jj^U^^ 
West  were  now  to  disappear.    By  a  remaricable  coincidence  the  diroUced  by 
last  to  bear  the  title  was  called  Romulus  Augustulus ;  that  is,  leader,  odo- 
Romulus,  "  the  little  Augustus."    He  thus  bore  the  names  both  "^'Ut^a-d-) 
of  the  legendary  founder  of  Rome  itself  and  of  the  founder  of 
the  Roman  Empire,    He  was  quietly  set  aside  by  the  Gennan 
soldieiy,  who  put  Odoacer,  one  of  their  number,  in  his  place. 
Thus  in  476  a.d.,  two  generations  after  Theodosius,  the  last  of 
the  Western  emperors  disappeared.  The  Ibe  of  emperors  at 
Rome  thus  ended  a  littie  over  five  hundred  years  after  it  had 
been  established  by  Augustus.    The  Gennan  leaders  in  Italy 
sent  word  to  the  Eastern  emperor  at  Constantinople  that  they 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  who 
then  authorized  Odoacer  to  rule  with  the  title  of  "  patrician." 

Meantime  another  great  migration  of  the  barbarians  again  nu.  Esub- 
altered  the  situation  in  the  West   An  eastern  branch  of  "the  of  an  Eait 
Goths,  whom  we  call,  therefore,  the  East  Goths  (Ostro-Goths),  j'^i^^j^" 
had  remained  along  the  Danube  for  two  generations  after  their  byTheodonc 
kindred,  the  West  Goths,  had  departed  (§  1124).  Thentheyalso  '^'*'*"' 
shifted  westward  and  southward  into  Italy,  where,  in  493  A.D., 
tlieir  king  Theodoric  the  Great  displaced  Odoacer  and  made 
himself  king  of  a  strong  East  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy.  Although 
he  was  unable  even  to  read,  Theodoric  was  a  wise  and  highly 
civilized  ruler,  and  under  him  Italy  began  to  recover  from  her 
misfortunes.  His  power  finally  included,  besides  Italy  and  Sicily, 
part  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  it  at  one  time  seemed  that  the 
Western  Empire  was  about  to  be  restored  under  a  German 
emperor.  This  restoration  of  the  West  was  prevented,  however, 
by  the  rise  of  Justinian,  the  last  great  emperor  of  the  East  at 
Constantinople. 

After  the  death  of  Theodosius  (395  a.d.)  the  Eastern  Empire  1133.  Justin 
had  been  ruled  by  weaklings.  Justinian,  however,  who  was  J^nq^^ 
crowned  at  Constantinople  in  527  a.d.,  only  a  generation  after  "f 'J"^^*" 
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the  rise  of  Tbeodoric,  was  a  gifted  and  energetic  niler.  His 
dream  was  the  restoration  of  the  united  Empire.  Under  his  able 
general  Belisarius, 
he  therefore  en- 
deavored to  recon- 
quer the  West 
Belisarius  overthrew 
the  Vandal  king- 
dom in  the  prov- 
ince of  Africa,  and 
then  passed  over 
into  Itajy,  where  be 
finally  crushed  the 
kingdom  of  the  East 
Goths.  Although 
disturbed  by  a  seri- 
ous revolt  in  Italy, 
the  Eastern  empo^- 
of's  authoiily  was 
restored  in  Italy, 
Fig.  270.  Hall  of  an  Egyptian  Temple  Sidly,  Aftica,  and 
ALTERED  INTO  A  CHRISTIAN  Church  xnithem  Spain.  But 

Over  fifteen  hundred  years  »ga,  in  the  reign  of  Justmian  showed 
Theodoiius  (379-395  a").  not  many  years  be-      very  poor  judgment 

'tl'T^^^' ?"*■"'''"  °*"";°''!.r''V"  in  supposing  that 
arbund  the  Mediterranean  were  closed  by  edict  '^'^       ^ 

of  the  emperor.  They  were  then  gradually  the  Eastern  Empire 
forsaken,  as  we  find  them  now,  or  the  huts  and 

sun-dried- brick  hovels  of  the  poor  crowded  into  them.  In  some  casei  1 
temple  hall,  once  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  was  then  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church.  In  such  a  hall  of  the  Luxor  Temple  at 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  the  arched  niche  we  see  here  was  cut  into  the  wall 
for  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher,  and  Greek  columns  were  set  up  to  sup- 
port a  canopy  over  his  head.  The  pagan  relief  scenes  on  the  walls  were 
covered  with  plaster  on  which  Christian  saints  were  painted.  This 
Christian  plaster,  visible  just  at  the  left  of  the  left-hand  column,  has  now 
largely  fallen  off  and  revealed  the  old  pagan  pictures,  as  we  sec  them 
here  still  further  to  the  left,  where  the  pictures  of  the  old  Egypdas 
gods  have  emerged  again,  to  find  their  former  worshipera  all  vanished 
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possessed  the  power  again  to  rule  the  whole  Mediterranean 
world.  His  destruction  of  the  East  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy 
left  the  peninsula  helpless  before  the  next  wave  of  barbaric 
migration,  n<»'  were  his  successors  able  to  maintain  his  conquests. 

But  if  political  unity  failed,  die  emperor's  large  plans  did  ttM-  JuMin- 
succeed  in  establishing  a  great  judicial  or  legal  unity.  He  env  ^^^akd 
[doyed  a  veiy  able  lawyer  named  Tribonian  to  gather  together 
all  the  numerous  laws  which  had  grown  up  in  the  career  of 
Rome  since  the  age  of  the  Twelve  Tablets  (S  802)  a  thousand 
years  before.  Justinian  was  the  Hammura[»  of  ^  Roman 
Empire,  and  tiie  vast  body  of  laws  which  he  coUected  repre- 
sented the  administrative  experience  of  die  most  successful 
mlers  of  the  andent  world.  Almost  every  situation  and  every 
difBculty  arising  in  social  life,  in  bu^ness  transactions,  or  in 
1^31  proceedings  had  been  met  and  setded  by  Roman  judges. 
The  collection  of  their  decisions  arranged  by  Justinian  in  brief 
form  was  called  a  digest  Justinian's  Digest  became  the  foun- 
dation of  law  for  later  ages,  and  still  remains  so  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  government  of  the  civilized  peoples  of  to-day. 

Under  Justinian  Constantinople  enjoyed  wide  recognition  and  iijg.  End 
the  emperor  gave  lavishly  for  its  beautification.  But  it  was  no  tempiei 
longer  for  building  the  old  temples  of  the  gods  or  basilicas  and 
amphitheaters  that  the  r\iler  gave  his  wealth.  The  old  world  of 
Greek  dvilization  had  received  its  last  support  from  Julian,  two 
centuiiesearlier  (S  1116).  Theodoshis,  the  last  emperor  to  rule 
the  entire  Empire,  had  forbidden  the  worship  of  the  old  gods 
and  issued  a  decree  clo^i^  all  their  temples.  Since  400  A.  D. 
the  splendid  temples  of  the  gods,  which  fringed  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Hg.  3 19)  and  extended  far  up  the  Nile  (Fig.  64),  were 
left  more  and  more  forsaken  by  their  worshipers,  till  finally  they 
were  deserted  and  desolate  as  they  are  to-day,  or  they  were 
altered  for  use  as  Christian  churches  (Fig.  370).  The  last  blow 
to  what  the  Church  regarded  as  Greek  paganism  was  now 
struck  by  Justinian,  who  closed  the  schools  of  philosophy  form- 
ing the  university  at  Athens.    The  buildings  to  wbidi  the 
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emperor  now  devoted  his  wealth  were  churches.    The  vast 
church  of  Saint  Sophia  which  he  built  at  Constantinople  stil 
stands  to-day,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  early  churches  of 
the  East  (headpiece,  p.  688). 
113a.  Dhri-  Just  as  this  building  shows  its  oriental  origin  in  its  arcdiitec- 

ChUrch  inio  ture,  so  did  the  teachings  of  the  Church  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 
^^"^  The  efforts  of  Justinian  to  unite  East  and  West  failed  to  a  laige 
extent  because  of  the  jealousy  of  the  oriental  churches  and 
the  power  of  the  Western  Church.  A  division  was  therefore 
steadily  devdoping  between  the  Eastern  (Greek)  Church  and 
die  Western  (Latin)  Church.  For  while  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Western  Empire,  which  we  have  followed,  was  still  going 
on,  there  was  arising  at  Rome  an  emperor  of  the  Church,  who 
was  in  no  small  degree  the  heir  to  the  lost  power  of  the  West- 
ern emperor.  As  there  had  been  an  Empire  of  the  East  and 
an  Empire  of  the  West,  so  there  were  to  be  also  a  Church  of 
the  East  and  a  Church  of  the  West.  To  the  Western  Church 
we  must  now  turn. 

Section  100.    The  Triumph  of  the  Rohan  Church 
AND  ITS  Power  over  the  Western  Nations 

1137.  Unique  The  Venerable  dty  of  Rome,  with  its  long  centuries  as  mis- 
^om:°'and  ^''^^  ^^  ^^  world  behind  it,  had  gained  a  position  of  unique 
*°Rorne''  resp^ct  and  veneration,  even  among  the  barbarians.  The  Goths 
and  the  Vandals  had  stood  in  awe  and  reverence  under  the 
shadow  of  its  magnificent  public  buildings.  They  had  left  them 
uninjured,  and  in  all  its  monumental  splendor,  Rome  was  still 
the  greatest  dty  of  the  world,  rivaled  only  by  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria,  the  two  other  imperial  cities.  It  was  natural 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  occupy  a  position  of  unusual 
power  and  respect  When  the  West  Goths  were  threatening 
the  dty,  and  also  in  other  important  crises  caused  by  the  in- 
coming of  the  barbarians,  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  more  than 
once  showed  an  ability  which  made  him  the  leading  statesman 
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of  Italy,  if  not  of  the  West  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  influence 
had  much  to  do  with  the  respect  which  the  West  Goths  and  the 
Vandab  had  shown  toward  the  dty  in  sparing  its  huildings. 

At  the  same  time  the  Church  throughout  the  West  had  early  H38.  Ewly 
produced  able  men.    This  was  especially  true  in  Africa,  the  ^^JSaiinen'^ 
province  behind  Carthage,  where  the  leading  early  Christian  ^^huS- 
writers  had  appeared.    The  bishop  of  Carthage  was  soon  a  Augunuie 
serious  rival  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  their  rivalry  in  Chiis-  430A.D.) 
tian  times  curiously  reminds  us  of  the  long  past  struggle  between 
die  two  cities.     Here  in  Africa  in  the  days  of  Theodosius, 
Augustine,  the  greatest  of  the  thinkers  of  the  early  Church, 
had  arisen.    Not  at  first  a  Christian,  the  young  Augustine  had 
been  devoted  to  Greek  philosophy  and  learning.   At  the  same 
time  he  gave  way  to  evil  habits  and  uncontrolled  self-indulgence. 
As  he  gained  a  vision  of  spiritual  self-denial,  his  faithful  Chris- 
tian mother,  Monica,  followed  him  through  all  the  tremendous 
struggle  and  distress  of  mind,  from  which  he  emerged  at  last 
into  a  triumphant  conquest  of  his  lower  nature,  and  the  devo- 
tion of  his  whole  soul  to  Christianity.    In  a  volume  of  "  Confes- 
sions" he  told  the  story,  which  soon  became  the  never-failing 
guide  of  the  tempted  in  the  Christian  Church.   Along  with  the 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  belongs  among  the  most 
precious  revelations  of  the  inner  life  of  a  great  man  which  we 
have  inherited. 

In  the  days  after  Alaric  had  plimdered  Rome,  and  earthly  ^135.  Aupu»- 
government  seemed  to  totter,  Augustine  also  wrote  a  great  o"God"lmd 
treatise  which  he  called  "  The  City  of  God,"   meaning  the  ^*  ^*^a 
government  of  God.     Opposed  to  the  governments  of  this  state  oyer 
world  and  superior  to  them,  he  pictured  an  invi^ble  kingdom  ^f  „^ 
of  God,  to  which  all  Christian  believers  belonged.    But  this  in- 
visible kingdom  was  after  all  hardly  distinguished  by  Augustine 
from  the  visible  organized  Church  with  its  bishops  and  priests. 
To  the  authority  of  this  eternal  kingdom — that  is,  to  the  authori^ 
of  the  Church — all  believers  were  ui^ed  by  Augustine  to  submit 
without  reservation.  In  the  teaching  of  Augustine,  therefore,  the 
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Church  gained  complete  control  over  the  beliefs  of  men.  This 
was  at  the  very  same  time  when  the  Edict  of  Tlieodosius  was 
dosii^  the  temples  of  the  old  gods.  The  State  was  thus  assum- 
ing the  power  to  suppress  all  other  beliefs,  and  hoicefoith  it 
maintained  its  power  over  both  the  bodies  and  the  minds  of 
its  subjects.   In  accordance  with  this  idea  Justinian  had  ckieed 
the  university  at  Athens  in  order  to  Stop  freedom  of  thought 
and  the  teaching  of  the  old  philosophy  ((  1 135).  To  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  over  the  beliefs  of  its  people,  Augustine  added 
the  authority  of  the  Church.   Thus  ended  all  intellectual  liberty 
in  the  andent  worid. 
114a.  Grow-        Augustine,  moreover,  recognized  the  leadership  of  the  Church 
Chiu?h^°     at  Rome,  and  thus  added  his  influence  to  a  tendency  already 
'''"•'  longfeltbyall(|  ii37>  For  it  was  widely  believed  that  Christ  had 

conferred  great  power  in  the  Church  upon  the  Apostle  Peter. 
Although  it  was  known  that  Paul  had  also  worked  in  Rome, 
early  tradition  told  how  Peter  had  founded  the  Church  at  Rome 
and  become  bishop  there.   It  was  also  widely  held  that  Peter 
had  transferred  his  authority  to  his  successors  as  bishops  at 
Rome.   Tradition  thus  aided  in  establishing  the  supremacy  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 
tL4i.  Rue  of       As  increasing  numbers  of  men  withdrew  from  worldly  occu- 
moniu'ai^       pations  and  gathered  in  communities,  called  monasteries,  to  lead 
raster        '"''y  ^^^^  °^  "•  ^*'P  """y  *^  Christian  faith  to  the  Northem 
the  Roman      barbarians,  these  beliefs  r^arding  the  Church  of  Rome  wait 
the  North       with  them.    Such  monks,  as  they  were  called,  taught  die  bai^ 
barians  that  the  Church  also  had  power  over  the  life  here- 
after.   Dreading  frightful  punishments  beyond  the  grave,  the 
superstitious  peoples  of  the  North  submitted  readily  to  such 
influences,  and  the  Church  gained  enormous  power  over  the 
barbarians.    It  was  a  power  wielded  more  and  more  exclusively 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

When  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  no  longer  able 
to  restrain  the  barbarians,  the  influence  of  the  Church  held  them 
in  check.  The  Church  graduallv  softened  and  modified  the  fierce 
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instincts  of  barbarian  kings  ruling  over  barbarian  peoples.   The  1143.  Viiue 
bairier  of  Roman  organization  and  of  Roman  l^ons  which  ^ceofihc 
had  protected  Mediterranean  civilization  had  given  way,  but  Sl'k^L^rian» 
the  Church,  taking  its  place,  made  possible  the  transference  of 
power  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  barbarians  in  the  West, 
without  the  complete  destruction  of  our  heritage  of  civilization 
bequeathed  us  by  Greece  and  Rome. 

Less  than  a  generation  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  a  gifted  1143.  Greg- 
bishop  of  Rome  named  Gregory,  commonly  called  Gregory  the  bShop  of 
Great,  showed  himself  a  statesman  of  such  wisdom  and  ability  ^^^^ 
that  he  firmly  established  the  leadership  of  the  Roman  Churdi. 
Italy,  left  defenseless  by  Justinian's  destruction  of  the  East 
Gothic  kingdom  (5  1133),  was  thereupon  invaded  by  the  Lom- 
bards ("  Longbcards "),  the  least  civilized  of  all  the  Gennan 
barbarians,  who  easily  took  possessbn  of  the  Po  valley.  The 
Lombards  were  divided  into  small  and  rather  weak  communities. 
Thus  the  fallen  Western  Empire  was  not  followed  by  a  powerful 
and  enduring  nation  in  Italy,  and  this  gave  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome  the  opportunity  so  well  used  by  Gregory,  to  make  them- 
selves the  leaders  of  Italy.  It  was  this  great  Church  ruler  who 
also  sent  missionary  monks  to  Britain,  and  thus  established 
Christiani^  in  England  two  centuries  after  the  Roman  lemons 
had  left  it 

The  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  was  likewise  extended  114^  siaeol 
among  the  powerful  Franks  (S  iiaa),  a  group  of  German  tribes  2Si^'" 
on  the  lower  Rhine.   Their  kmg,  Clovis,  accepted  Christianity  '^*^^i 
not  long  before  500  a.d.   He  succeeded  in  welding  together 
the  Prankish  tribes,  and  the  kuigdom  he  left  had  been  stead- 
ily growing  for  over  a  century  before  Gregory's  time.    After 
Gregory's  death  this  Prankish  kingdom  included  a  large  part 
of  western  Europe,  embradng,  besides  western  Germany,  the 
countries  which  we  now  call  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.   By 
the  middle  of  the  sbtth  century  the  Prankish  kings  had  fallen 
under  the  infhience  of  a  family  of  their  own  powerful  house- 
hold stewards  called  "  Mayors  of  the  Palace,"  who  at  last 
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really  held  the  ruling  power,  though  in  the  name  of  the  kins. 
After  700  A.D.  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  who  actually  governed 
the  great  Prankish  kingdom,  was  Charles  Martel.  He  saved  Eu- 
rope from  being  overrun  by  the  Moslems  (732  a,d.)  (see  §  1154). 
and  his  descendants  became  the  greatest  kings  of  the  Franks. 

1145.  Ai[i-  By  combining  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  we  may  now 
ci^ieiTugne  call  the  Pope,  tiie  new  Prankish  kings  gained  the  dominion  of 
ciu*!''^''^'  ^^t^"!  Europe.  They  as^ted  the  Pope  by  subduing  the 
ma^sooro-  unruly  Lombards  in  Italy  and  conquered  a  lai^ge  part  of 
Pope"(8«)  modem  Germany,  besides  northern  Spain.  Charlemagne,  the 
*"■*             grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  ruled  an  empire  oon^sting  of 

western  Germany,  FraiKe,  Italy,  and  northern  Spain.  He  was 
the  most  powerful  European  sovereign  of  his  time,  and  in 
800  A.D.  he  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Rome  as  Roman 
emperor,  theoretically  supposed  to  succeed  the  line  of  emperors 
headed  by  Augustus.  The  emperor  Charlemagne  was  an  en- 
lightened ruler  who  defied  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the 
education  and  well-being  of  his  people.  The  civilization  which 
he  tried  to  spread,  although  it  was  very  limited,  was  what  was 
left  of  old  Roman  life  and  organization,  which  had  been  pre- 
served largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Church. 

1146.  Church  The  Church  had  been  founded  in  the  beginning  chiefly 
fJliS^!*^.  among  the  lowly  and  the  ignorant  (S  1069).  It  had  originally 
ladnUte'ra-  '^'^'^  without  higher  Greek  civilization,  learning,  and  art.  Grad- 
turebythe      ually  it  gained  also  these  things,  as  men  like  Augustine  arose. 

It  b  chiefly  to  the  libraries  of  the  monks  in  the  monasteries, 

and  to  their  practice-  of  copying  ancient  literary  works,  that  we 

owe  the  preservation  of  such  Latin  literature  as  has  survived. 

To-day  our  oldest  and  most  important  copies  of  such  things  as 

Virgil's  ^neid  (§  1004)  are  manuscripts  written  on  parchment, 

preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the  Christian  monks. 

II47-  The        Art  was  slow  to  rise  among  early  Christians,  and  for  a 

church  and    thousand  ycars  or  more  there  were  no  Christian  painters  or 

mc^""^    sculptors  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Greece.   On  the  other 

hand,  the  need  for  places  of  assembly  led  to  tiie  rise  of  great 
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architects  among  the  early  Chrutians.  Influenced  chiefly  by 
the  old  business  basilica,  they  devised  noble  and  impressive 
assembly  rooms  for  the  eariy  congr^;ations  in  the  days  of 
Constantine.  We  still  call  such  a  church  a  baalica,  to  indicate 
its  form.  In  the  basilica  churches  we  find  the  outcome  of  that 
long  ardiitectural  development  of  thirty-five  hundred  years, 
from  the  earliest  known  clerestory  at  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh 
to  the  Christian  cathedral  (Fig.  371). 

The  church  tower  also,  at  first  not  a  part  of  the  church  114S.  The 
building,  was  a  descendant  of  the  old  Babylonian  temple  tower  ^  {„  ^^^^ 
(F%,  272).   Thus  the  faith  of  Jesus,  an  oriental  teacher,  was  '^"'™*"« 
sheltered  in  beautiful  buildings  which  likewise  showed  their 
oriental  ancestry.    These  Christian  buildings,  the  chturch  and 
its  tower,  like  the  faith  they  sheltered,  arc  a  strikii^  example 
of  how  the  world  of  later  Europe  reached  back  into  that  early 
Orient  with  which  we  began  the  story  of  civilization,  when 
Europe  was  still  in  the  Stone  Age.   And  that  ancient  Orient, 
whose  civilization  thus  survived  in  the  life  of  Europe,  was  yet 
to  rise  once  more,  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean  as  it  had 
so  often  done  before.   To  this  final  revival  of  the  Orient  we 
must  now  turn. 


Section    ioi.    The  Final  Revival  of  the  Orient 
AND  THE  Forerunners  of  the  Nations  of  Modern 
Europe 
Justinian,  whose  reign  covered  the  middle  years  of  the  sixth  114a.  The 
century  a.d.,  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  last  great  ruler  Euum  Em 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.   His  endeavors  to  reunite  the  Empire  fjjjj^lij^' 
and  to  adorn  his  capital  both  proved  very  disastrous.  He  spent 
the  strength  of  his  Empire  in  trying  to  regain  the  West,  when 
he  needed  all  his  resources  to  defend  himself  against  the  New 
Persians,  who  assailed  the  eastern  frontier  in  war  after  war. 
His  great  buildings,  especially  the  magnificent  church  of  Saint 
Sophia  (headpiece,  p.  688),  required  so  much  money  that  his 
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treasuiy  was  emptied  and  the  govemmeat  was  bankiupL   From 
the  mistakes  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  Empire  never  recovered, 
and  at  his  death  it  entered  upon  an  age  of  steady  decfine. 
itso.  inva-  Meantime  a  new  invasion  of  baiharians  was  bringing  in  the 

Slavi;  Eon-  Slavs,  a  non-German  group  of  Indo-European  peoples.  They 
no'lwSer*  pouTcd  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople 
Roman  and  even  down  into  Greece.   They  were  soon  holding  the  teni- 

toiy  in  these  regions  which  they  still  occupy.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Eastern  Empire  at  Constantinople,  although  U 
was  without  interruption  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  no  longer  Roman,  any  more  than  was  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne  in  the  West  The  Eastern  Empire  became 
what  it  was  in  population  and  civilization,  a  mixed  Greek-Slavk> 
Oriental  State. 
1151.  Mo-  Moreover,  a  vast  section  of  the  Eastern  emperor's  dominions 

<57o-6]2  lay  in  the  Orient  Of  these  eastern  dominions  a  large  part  was 
tfie  ioimdine  ""*  ahout  to  be  invaded  and  seized  by  a  great  Semitic  migra- 
oi  laiam  tion  like  those  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen  as  the  nomads  of 
the  Arabian  desert  were  led  by  Saigon  or  the  rulers  of  Ham- 
murapi's  line  into  Babylonia ;  or  as  the  Hebrews  swept  in  from 
the  desert  and  seized  the  towns  of  Palestine  (|§  155,  166,  175, 
293).  The  last  and  the  greatest  movement  of  the  Semitic  bar- 
barians was  now  about  to  take  place.  Not  long  after  the  death 
of  Justinian,  there  was  bom  in  Mecca  (Fig.  273)  in  Arabia  a 
remarkably  gifted  lad  named  Mohammed,  As  he  grew  up  he 
believed,  like  so  many  Semitic  teachers,  that  a  conunandmg 
voice  spoke  within  him  as  he  wandered  in  the  wilderness.  This 
voice  within  him  brought  him  messs^es  which  he  felt  compeUcd 
to  communicate  to  his  people  as  teachings  from  God,  whom  be 
called  Allah.  After  much  persecution  and  great  danger  to  ias 
life,  he  gathered  a  group  of  faithful  followers  about  him,  and 
when  he  died,  in  651  a.d.,  he  had  established  a  new  rel^ion 
among  the  Arabs,  which  he  had  called  Islam,  meaning  "recon- 
ciliation"; that  is,  reconciliation  to  Allah,  the  sole  God.  The 
new   believers   he   had  called  Muslims,  or,  as  we   spdl  it 
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Moslems,  meaning  "the  reconciled."  By  us  they  are  often 
called  Mohammedans,  after  their  prophet.  After  Mohammed's 
death  the  Moslem  leaders  gathered  together  his  teachings,  till 


Fig.  273,  A  Bird's-eve  View  of  Mecca  and  its  Mosque 

Mecca  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the  barren  Arabian  peninsula ;  for  by 
far  the  great  majority  of  the  Arabs  live  as  roving  shepherds  l\  134) 
and  not  in  towns.  Mecca  had  been  a  sacred  place  long  before  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  and  the  people  had  been  accustotncd  to  come  there  as 
pilgrims,  to  do  homage  to  a  sacred  black  stone  called  the  Kaaha. 
Mohammed  did  not  [nteifere  with  these  customs.  After  his  death  the 
Moslems  built  a  large  court  modeled  on  a  colonnaded  Greek  market 
place  (Fig.  212,  Af).  around  the  Kaaba.  Such  a  structure  was  the  sim- 
plest form  of  a  mosque.  Over  the  Kaaba  they  erected  a  square  shelter, 
which  wc  see  in  the  middle  of  the  mosque  court.  To  this  place  the 
Moslem  believers  still  come  in  great  numbers  as  pilgrims  every  year. 
Our  sketch  shows  an  exaggerated  representation  of  the  procession  of 
pilgrims.  In  his  later  years  Mohammed  lived  at  Medina,  over  100  miles 
north  of  Mecca,  and  the  pilgrims  also  visit  his  lomb  there 

then  uncollected,  and  copied  them  to  form  a  book  called  the 
Koran  (Fig.  274),  now  the  Bible  of  the  Moslems. 

The  Moslem  leaders  who  inherited  Mohammed's  power  were  1153.  R 
called  caliphs,  a  word  meaning  "substitute."  As  rulers,  they  Emp>« 
proved  to  be  men  of  the  greatest  ability.  They  oi^aniied  the  ""  "™ 
untamed  desert  nomads,  who  now  added  a  burning  religious 
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zKa\  to  the  wild  courage  of  barbarian  Arabs.  This  combinatim 
made  the  Arab  armies  of  the  caliphs  irresistible.  Within  a  few 
years  after  Mohammed's  death  they  took  Egypt  ajid  Syria  from 
the  feeble  successors  of 
Justinian  at  Coiistanti- 
ixqile.  llxy  thus  reduced 
the  Eastern  Empire  to 
little  more  than  the  Bal- 
kain  Peninsula  and  Asia 
Minor.  At  the  same 
time  the  Arabs  crushed 
the  empire  of  the  New 
Persians  and  brought  the 
Sassanian  Hne  of  kings 
to  an  end  (640  A.D.), 
after  it  had  lasted  a  little 
over  four  hundred  years. 
Thus  the  Moslems  built 
up  a  great  oriental  em- 
pire, with  its  center  at 
the  east  end  of  die 
Fertile  Crescent. 

"^d'A^b.  F'«-  ^74-  A  Page  of  a  Manuscriit:  J'^'  ^  ^  P^P^*  °[ 
leamcitycivi.  CoPY  OP  THE  KoRAN,  THE  BiBLE  OF  Sai^n  and  Hammurapi 
^"°^^"8  THE  Moslems  took     over     the     dty 

Credent  This  writing  has  descended  from  the  an-      civilization     which    they 

cient  alphabet  of  the  Phieniciao*  (Fig.  found  along  the  lower 
160),  and,  like  the  Fhccnician  writing,  it 

is  still  written  and  read  from  right  to  left.  The  Arab  writers  lore  to 
give  it  decorative  flourishes,  producing  a  handsome  page.  The  ricfi, 
decorative  border  is  a  good  example  of  Moslem  art.  The  whole  page 
WD*  done  by  hand.  In  such  hand-written  books  a*  these  the  educated 
Moslems  wrote  out  translations  of  the  books  of  the  great  Greek  phi- 
losophers and  scientists,  like  Aristotle;  for  example,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of -die  books 'of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  Mtronomer  (J  1059),  we 
now  possess  only  in  an  Arabic  translation.  At  the  same  lime  the 
Moslems  wrote  their  own  treatises  on  algebra,  astronomy,  grammar, 
and  other  sciences  IS  1 1 55)  in  similar  books  to  which  the  West  owes  mnA 
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Euj^rates  (§  167),  30  now  in  the  same  r^on  the  Moslem  Arabs 
of  the  desert  took  over  the  dty  civilization  of  the  New  Penaans. 
With  the  ruins  of  Babylon  lott- 
ing down  upon  them,  the  Mos- 
lems built  their  splendid  capital 
at  Ballad  beside  the  New  Per- 
sian royal  residence  of  Cteaphmi 
(headpiece,  p.  667).  Th^  built 
of  course  under  the  influence  of 
the  andent  structures  of  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Persia,  and  Assyria. 
The  Babylonian  temple  tovireis 
or  Christian-church  towers  of 
similar  character  showed  them 
the  first  models  of  the  minarets 
(Fig.  273,  2)  with  which  tbey 
adorned  thdr  mosques,  ss  the 
Moslem  houses  of  prayer  arc 
called.  Here,  as  Sargon's  people 
and  as  the  Persians  had  so  long 
before  done,  the  once  wander- 
ing Arabs  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  could  thus  put  the 
f  Koran  into  writing.     Here  too 

they  learned  the  business  of 
government  and  became  experi- 
enced rulers.    Thus  beade  the 

,   .,  ,        ,   ,  shapeless  mounds  of  the  oldei 

It  was  built,  not   long  before  '^ 

1200  A.n.,  out  of  the  ruins  of 

Roman  and  West  Gothic  buildings  found  here  hj  Che  Moora,  and 
blocks  bearing  L^dn  inscriptions  are  to  be  seen  in  a  number  of  place* 
in  its  walls.  The  Moors  erected  it  as  the  minaret  of  their  finest  mcwque 
at  Seville,  Spain.  After  extensive  alterations  at  the  top  by  Chriitun 
architects,  it  was  converted  into  the  bell  tower  of  a  Christian  church. 
While  the  Christian- church  towers  in  the  Orient  strongly  influenced 
the  Moslem  minarets,  we  see  how  the  revene  was  the  case  in  >aine 
buildings  of  the  Weit  where  Moslem  mioarets  became  church  spirei 
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capitals,  Akkad,  Babylon,  and  Ctesiphon,  the  power  and  dviU- 
zation  of  the  Orient  rose  into  new  life  again  for  the  last  time. 

Bagdad  became  the  finest  city  of  the  East  and  one  of  the  1M4.    Ca- 
most  splendid  in  the  world.    The  caliphs  extended  th^  power  tudtrnd t^ 
eastward  to  the  frontiers  of  India.    Westward  the  Moslems  J*"'™' 
pushed  along  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  their  the  Wot; 
Phcenician  kindred  had  done  before  them  (S  397)<   It  was  the  ofToun 
Moslem  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  its  hishop,  which  now  "J^*-"-) 
relieved  the  bbhop  of  Rome  (the  Pope)  of  his  only  dangerous 
rival  in  the  West.    Only  two  generations  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed  the  Arabs  crossed  over  from  Africa  into  Spain 
(711  A.D.).   As  they  moved  on  into  France  they  threatened  to 
girdle   the   entire   Mediterranean.     At   the  battle   of   Tours 
(732  A.D.),  however,  just  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  the  Moslems  were  unable  to  crush  the  Prankish 
army  under  Charles  Martel  (S  1144).  They  withdrew  perma- 
nently from  France  into  Spain,  where  they  established  a  west- 
ern Moslem  kingdom,  which  we  call  Moorish.  The  magnificent 
buildings  which  it  left  behind  are  the  most  splendid  in  Spain 
today  (Fig.  275). 

The  Moorish  kingdom  developed  a  dvilization  far  hig^ter  us.  Le«d- 
than  that  of  the  Franks,  and  indeed  the  highest  in  Europe  of  m^™ 
that  age.   Thus  while  Europe  was  sinking  into  the  ignorance  c'"'''"*''"' 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Moslems  were  the  leading  students 
of  science,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  grammar.   There  was 
soon  much  greater  knowledge  of  these  matters  among  the 
Moslems  than  in  Christian  Europe.    Such  Arabic  words  as 
algebra  and  our  numerals,  which  we  received  from  the  Arabs, 
suggest  to  us  how  much  we  owe  to  them. 

As  we  k)ok  out  over  this  final  world  situation,  we  see  fying  iige.  Bme^ 
in  the  middle  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  Empire  ruled  by  ^^nnen' 
Constantinople,  and  holding  little  more  than  the  Balkan  Penin-  ^  ^^^J||^"* 
aula  and  Asia  Minor;  while  on  one  side  was  the  lost  West,  Eor<^ie 
made  up  of  the  German  kingdoms  of  the  former  Northern 
barbaiians ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  the  lost  East,  now  part 
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of  tbe  great  oriental  empire  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Lookmg 
at  Europe  without  the  East,  we  discover  that  there  was  at  its 
western  end  a  Moskm  oriental  kingdom  (the  Moors),  iriiile  at  its 
eastern  end  there  was  a  Christian  oriental  state  (Constantinople). 
Between  these  lay  chiefly  the  German  Empire  of  Chariemagne, 
with  vast  masses  of  Slavs  on  tbe  east  of  it,  and  detached 
German  peoples  in  the  oudying  island  of  Britain.  Out  of 
these  fragments  of  the  Boman  Empire  and  the  newly  formed 
nations  of  the  North,  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  came  fmth. 
In  France,  and  the  two  southern  peninsulas  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
Latin  speech  survived  among  the  people,  to  become  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  While  in  the  island  of  Britain  the  German 
language  spoken  by  the  invading  Angles  and  Saxons  (§  1 1 29), 
mingled  with  much  Latin  and  French  to  form  our  own  En^ish 
speech,  written  with  Roman  letters  inherited  from  Greece, 
Phoenida,  and  Egypt  (Fig.  160). 
1157,  Soo  Thus  Rome  left  her  stamp  on  the  peoples  of  Europe,  stUI 

flueiicMcif  evident,  not  only  in  the  languages  they  use,  but  also  in  many 
Um  Eiiope  °'^^''  "nportant  matters  of  life,  and  especially  in  law  and 
government.  In  Roman  law,  still  a  power  in  modem  govein- 
ment,  we  have  the  great  creation  of  Roman  genius,  which  has 
more  profoundly  affected  the  later  world  than  any  other  Roman 
institution.  Another  great  achievement  of  Rome  was  the  uni- 
versal spread  of  that  intemationai  civilization  brought  forth  by 
Greece  under  contact  with  the  Orient  Rome  gave  to  that  civ- 
ilization the  far-reaching  organisation  which  tmder  the  Greeks  it 
had  lacked.  That  organization,  though  completely  transfonned 
into  oriental  despotism,  endured  for  five  centuries  and  long 
withstood  the  barbarian  invasions  from  the  North,  which  would 
otherwise  have  overwhelmed  the  disorganized  Greek  world 
long  before.  The  Roman  State  was  the  last  bulwark  of  civiliza- 
tion intrenched  on  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Indo-European 
barbarians.  But  the  bulwark,  though  shaken,  did  not  fall  be- 
cause of  hostile  assaults  from  without  It  feD  because  of 
decay  within. 
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Nor  did  it  fall  everywhere.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fragment  1158.  Sur- 
of  the  vast  Empire  still  survived  in  the  East    The  emperors  fi^gmentof 
ruling  at  Constantinople  traced  their  predecessors  back  in  an  '^[-^"'^J^ 
unbroken  line  to  Augustus,  and  they  ruled  as  his  successors,  nopie.  and 
Founded  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Greek  dty,  lying  in  the  midst  1453  a.d. 
of  the  Greek  East,  Constantinople  had  always  been  Greek  in 
both  language  and  civilization.    But  at  the  same  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  largely  oriental  also.   Notwithstanding  this,  it 
never  wholly  lost  the  tradition  of  old  Greek  culture.   Learning, 
even  though  of  a  medianical  type,  never  died  out  there,  as  it 
did  so  completely  in  the  West ;  nor  did  art  ever  fall  so  low. 
As  Rome  declined,  Constantinople  became  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  dty  of  Europe,  exciting  the  admiration  and  sur- 
prise of  all  visitors  from  the  less  civilized  West    Thus  the  last 
surviving  fragment  of  the  Empire,  which  by  right  of  succession 
might  still  continue  to  call  itself  Roman,  lived  on  for  a  thou- 
sand years  after  the  Germans  had  completely  conquered  the 
West   Nor  did  the  Germans  ever  gain  Constantinople,  but  in 
1453  this  last  remnant  of  the  Roman  Em[»re  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  Turks,  wKo  have  held  it  ever  sinc& 


Section  ro3.  Retrospect 

Besides  the  internal  decay  of  Rome  and  the  triumph  of  the  1155.  From 
Christian  Churdi,  the  other  great  outstanding  feature  of  the  last  \2i£ix\.  a 
centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  incoming  of  the  bar-  J|l^SJj|^^ 
barians,  with  the  result  that  while  Mediterranean  civilization  >a<>on  of 
steadily  declined,  it  nevertheless  slowly  spread  northward,  espe-  Europe  in 
cially  under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  till  it  transformed  the  ^^^ 
r\ider  life  of  the  North.    At  this  point  then  we  have  returned  to 
tiie  region  of  western  and  northern  Europe,  where  we  first  took 
up  the  career  of  man,  and  there,  among  the  crumbling  monu- 
ments of  the  Stone  Age,  Christian  churches  now  began  to  rise. 
Books  and  dvilized  government,  once  found  only  along  the 
Mediterranean,  reached  the  northem  shores  of  Europe,  where 
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grass  and  great  forest  trees  were  growing  over  the  shell  heapt 
of  the  Stone  Age  Norsemen  (Fig.  13).  What  a  vast  sweep  <d 
the  human  career  rises  before  our  imagination  as  we  picture  the 
first  church  spires  among  the  massive  tombs  of  Stone  Age  man 
(Fig.  10)  1 

ii«).  The  We  have  watdied  the  men  of  Europe  struggling  upward 

ofcivi^^D  through  thousands  of  years  of  Stone  Age  barbarism,  while 
'  toward  the  end  of  that  struggle,  civilization  was  aridng  in  tlie 
Orient  Then  on  the  borders  of  the  Orient  we  saw  the  Stone 
Age  Europeans  of  the  jEgean  receiving  civilization  from  the 
Nile  and  thus  developing  a  wonderful  civilized  world  of  their 
own.  This  remarkable  ^gean  civilization,  the  earliest  in  Europe, 
was  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  the  incoming  of  those 
Indo-European  barbarians  whom  we  call  the  Greeks  (5  380). 
Writing,  art,  architecture,  and  shipbuilding,  which  had  aiisen 
on  the  borders  of  southeastern  Europe,  passed  away,  and  civili- 
zation in  Europe  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Greek  nomads 
from  the  Danube.  Civilization  would  have  been  lost  ottirely, 
had  not  the  Orient,  where  it  was  bom,  now  preserved  it.  South- 
eastern Europe,  controlled  by  the  Greeks,  was  therefore  able  to 
make  another  start,  and  from  the  Orient  it  again  recdved  writ- 
ing, art,  architecture,  shipbuilding,  and  many  other  things 
which  make  up  civilization.  After  having  thus  halted  civilization 
in  Europe  for  over  a  thousand  years,  the  Greeks  left  b^nd 
their  early  barbarism  (cf.  Fig.  155),  and,  developing  a  noble  and 
beautiful  culture  of  their  own,  they  carried  civilization  to  the 
highest  level  it  ever  attained.  Then,  as  the  Indo-European  bar- 
barians from  the  North  again  descended  to  the  Meditoranean 
(Section  99),  Roman  organization  prevented  civilization  from 
being  destroyed  for  the  second  time.  Thus  enough  of  flie 
civilization  which  the  Orient  and  the  Greeks  had  buBt  up 
was  preserved,  so  that  after  long  delay  it  rose  again  in 
Europe  to  become  what  we  find  it  to-day.  Sudi  has  been 
the  long  struggle  of  civilization  and  barbarism  which  we  have 
been  following. 
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To-day,  marking  the  various  stages  of  that  bng  career,  the  1161.  The 
stone  fist-hatchets  lie  deep  in  the  river  gravels  of  France ;  the  ,« iwv«  foi- 
fumiture  of  the  pile-villages  sleeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  Swiss  '°*'*'^wit 
lakes ;  the  majestic  pyramids  and  temples  announcing  the  dawn  histoiy 
of  civilization  rise  along  the  Nile ;  the  silent  and  deserted  city- 
mounds  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  shelter  their  myriads  of 
day  tablets ;  the  palaces  of  Crete  look  out  toward  the  sea  they 
<mcc  ruled ;  the  noble  temples  and  sculptures  of  Greece  still 
proclaim  the  new  world  of  beauty  and  freedom  first  revealed 
by  the  Greeks;    the  splendid  Roman  roads  and  aqueducts 
assert  the  supremacy  and  organized  control  of  Rome;    and 
the  Christian  churches   proclaim  the   new   ideal   of   human 
brotherhood.    These  things  still   reveal  the  fascinating  trail 
along  which  our  ancestors  came,  and  in  foUowing  that  trail 
we  have  recovered  the   earliest  chapters  in  the   wonderful 
human  stoiy  which  we  call  Andent  History. 


QUESTIOITS 

Section  99.  Describe  the  German  peoples  at  home;  in  migra- 
tion and  war.  Describe  the  incoming  of  the  West  Goths  and  the 
results.  What  chief  movements  of  the  barbarians  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Tbeodosus?  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  Western 
Empire?  Describe  the  two  great  barbarian  invasions  of  Italy  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.  and  the  end  of  the  line  of  emperors 
at  Rome.  Describe  Justinian's  Digest.  What  bad  happened  to  the 
old  religions?  What  did  Justinian  do  about  Greek  philosophy? 
Describe  the  division  of  the  Church. 

Section  too.  Tell  about  Augustine  and  his  writings.  Describe 
the  growing  power  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Sketch  the  story  of  the 
Franks  and  thdr  alliance  with  the  bishop  of  Rome.  What  elements 
of  culture  had  the  church  now  gained  ?  What  forms  did  early  church 
architecture  have,  and  whence  did  they  come? 

Section  ioi.  Tell  the  story  of  Mohammed  What  did  his  auc- 
ceuors  accomplish  in  civilization  ?  in  conquest  ?  Describe  briefly  the 
world  ntuation  which  resulted.  How  long  did  the  Roman  Emfnre 
last?  Wbat  influences  did  it  leave  behind  ? 
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Section  ios.  Where  did  mankind  first  gain  civilization?  Where 
did  civilisation  first  arise  in  Europe?  What  happened  when  the 
Greeks  came  in?  Where  was  dvitiiation  then  preserved?  Who 
carried  it  Co  its  highest  level?  By  whom  was  it  almost  destroyed  for 
the  second  time?  What  OTganication  saved  it  for  the  second  tune? 

NoTS.  The  Kcne  belon  shorn  ui  the  condilioii  of  Europe  U.  lost  fiftj 
thoamid  yemit  1(0,  in  the  Early  Slone  Age  ({{6-12),  when  man  begaii  die 
long  upward  climb  which  cairied  him  through  all  the  age*  of  developing  and 
'"vtioQ  which  we  have  been  foLiowiag. 
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•So\AJii,  Aneieni  HunUri.  ^Tt\M\,  Frimilivt  Culluri.  tHoBRNBS, 
PrintiUvt  Man.  tMvKEs,  Tlii  Dawn  af  Mittory,  chaps,  i-il,  vii-il  An 
excellent  little  book  in  which  only  the  traditional  Babylonian  chronologv 
Deads  nviuon.  'Sir  John  Lubbock  (Lokd  Avbbukv),  PrihiiteTu 
Titntj.  •OsBORK,  Mtn  ef  tki  Old  Slant  Age.  A  very  valuable  and 
samptuoualy  illustrated  presentation  of  Early  Stone  Age  life. 

CHAPTERS  II  AND  III 
Bkkastbd,  Hittary  of  Egypt.    tBitlASTBD,  Hittory  ef  tkt  AncUnt  A,  Histories 
E^pHant.   "HAiJi.,  Tkt  Aneitnt  Hittory  oflkt  Ntar  Eait,  chaps.  U-iv, 
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S.  Artmd  ^tAKsrwka,  Art  in  Egyft.  A  uMf  ul  little  maniul  in  ^rx  iMa — >/t€ia 

»«i>*:':*osj  miUt.  (HBChette  ft  Ci',  ud  Sctibner's,  New  York.)  •Maspbro,  iVdiwt/ 
of  EgyfUan  Arekaelagy.  (Ljut  edition,  1914.  Puliuun's.)  tHsDWiG 
Fechhiiukk,  Dit  Plaslik  dtr  AtgyfUr  (156  beautiful  pUtea  showing 
the  finest  examples  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  best  aeries  to  be  had, 
and  very  low  priced). 

CHythologr       •Breaited,  Tht  Dtvilopmtni  af  Rtligian  and  Thought  in  Ancitmt 

«>d„ligiou      ^^^, 

D.  Sodallife        iE^unn,  Zt/e  in  Aitaertt  Egyfit. 

E.  EiicBvB-  tEDWAKDS,  FAarachi,  Ftllahi,  and  Explortri.  *Pktkib,  Ten  Ytarf 
dS^^          -Osf™*-  '«  Egyp'-    WiiGAtN  Triaiury  <,/  tht  NUt.    Two  quarterly 

JDumals  begun  in  1914,  called  Ancitnt  Egypt  (edited  bj  Petiie; 
%iX30  a  year;  published  by  University  College,  Gower  Street. 
London)  and  foumal  of  Egyptian  ArcMteolegy  (published  by  the  Egypt 
Exploration   Fund).    Both   report   discoveries   in   Egypt   as    fast   as 

F.  Origins]  "Bkkasted,  Ana'enl  Rteordt  of  Egypt,  Vols.  I-V.  tPintiB,  Egyptian 
^utCMin         7j,^j_    tMASPERO,  Papular  Stories  of  Ancient  Egypt  (translated  from 

"^  "  the  French  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  W.  Johns). 

G.  The  man-  The  Underwood  ft  Underwood  series  of  Egyptian  views,  edited  by 
Ihev'imlo-  f  Breasted,  Egypt  through  the  SttrtoscBpc :  a  Journey  through  the  Uad 
day  afthe  Pharaohs  (100  views  with  eiplanalory  volume  and  set  of  nu^). 

See  remarks  above,  p.  viii.  t(Selected  views,  with  explanations  printed 
on  the  backs,  may  be  secured  at  moderate  cost.  The  most  useful  fifteen 
on  Egypt  are  Nos.  17, 27,  ag,  30, 31, 4a,  48, 52,  57, 60,  6a,  69,  8a,  89,  97.) 

CHAPTER  IV 

A,  Hinoriea        •King,  History  of  Sumer  and  Aikad  and  'Htttory  tf  BaiyUnia. 

tGoottSFEED.  History  of  the  Babyleniant  and  Assyrians.  Recent  dis- 
coveries have  greatly  altered  the  chronology.  tC.  H,  W.  Johns, 
Ancient  Babylonia  (Z3,Tatind,%,t  Manuals).  "Hali.,  Tht  Ancient  Histtry 
of  the  Near  East,  chaps,  v,  x,  xii.  *OlmsteaD,  Sargon  ef  Atsyria. 
"Rogers,  A   History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

B.  Art  and  There  is  no  handbook  corresponding  to  Maspero's  Art  in  Egypt. 
irehiology       •HaNDCOcK,  Mesapolamiau  Archaology.    •Hall,  Tht  Ancient  History 

of  Ihi  Near  East.    'Jastrow,    Civilitalion    of  tht   Batyloniauj  and 

C,  Mythology       "Jastrow,  Aspects  of  RtUgious  Belief  and  Praetict  in  Babylonia  and 

md  religion      Assyria.    See  also  his  Civilisation. 

D.  Social  life       tSAVCH,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Lift  and  Customs.    "JastBOW, 

Civilitalion. 
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•ROOKU,  A  Hut»T7  9/  Baiyhma  and  AtiyrU,  VoL  I.    Than  b  no   j 
jouraal  reporting  ducoraru*  In  Bftbjrlonla  and  AMyiia  (Ilk«  Aneunt   J 
MgypI  above)i  bat  tee  the  new  joama]  of  th«  Ameiican  Archaeotogical 
liMitaXt,  eaiyti Art  anJ AnAaaiog}/  (I3.00  a  jrear;  maybe  addreated  at 
The  Octagon  Annex,  511  Eighteenth  SL,  N.W,  Waihington,  D.C.), 
which  report!  ditcovery  in  the  whole  field  of  ancient  man. 

•R.  F.  Hakkk  (Ed.),  Atiyrian  and  Bailsman  LiUraturt.  tBOTS-   P.  Original 
roan,  A  Sturu  BmA  if  Aneunt  HUtory,  chap.  iiL    «S*yc»  (Ed.),    gJJ!^"' 
RioM-Jj  tf  tht  Pott  <Fint  Series,  It  vols.;   Second  Seriea,  6  roU.). 
tC.H.W.  Johns,  0;^j/CW;re/'Z<nM'(>>M<W>r^(I.awi  of  Hammniapi). 
•Kino,  ZjIUts  0/  Hammvrapi. 

The  buildings  surriving  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  are  in  a  very  min-    G.  The 
ous  state.    Photographs  are  now  available  b  the  excellent  series  by   monuments 
Underwood  ft  Underwood  on  Hesopotamla.  lo-d^ 

CHAPTER  V 

^GooTimtX},  I/ittoty  a/ tht  Babytoaiani  and  Atiyriiuu.    tC,  H.  W,    *<.  Historiei 
Jo«Ni,  Ancuni  Astyria   (Cambridge   ManoaU).    "Kino,  History  ef 
Babyhnia.    'Hai-L,  Aneitnt  Hhtery  ef  lA*  Ntar  Eatt.    'Olmstead, 
Sargan  of  Atiyria.   •Rociis,  A  Hiitery  ef  Baiylania  and  Aayria. 

There  is  no  handbook  of  Assyrian  art.  The  Patterson-Kleinmann  B.  An  and 
■eries  of  photographs  contains  the  most  important  Assyrian  sculptures.  ■rcbKolog; 
See  also  *jASTaow,  Civilitatitn. 

On  religion,  social  life,  excavation  and  discoveiy,  and  original  sources, 
see  the  books  tnentioned  under  Chapter  IV,  above. 

CHAPTER  VI 

There  is  no  good  modem  history  of  I^rsia  In  English  based  on  the   A,  Histories 
sources,  but  see  especially :  tBENjAWiN,  ^ory  of  Ptriia  (Story  of  the 
Nations  Series).   Mbykk,  "  Persia,"  in  Eiuythfadia  BritanmUa.   Raw- 
LINSOH,  Fan  Great  MenartkUi:  Persia.   •HALt,  Tht  Aneitnt  Hillary 
of  tht  Ntar  East,  chap.  xiL 

*Vmt.t.fn  ami  CKlI\tX,  HistBry  tf  Art :  Persia.  Rawlinsoh,  iMra-  fl.  Art  and 
onMies.  mheology 

MkTKK,  "Pewia,"  in  Eiuyclepadia  Britannita.    RawlinSON,  Moh-    C.  Mythology 
ankitt.  ""'  ""^K*"* 

*]kCX.*oV,  ZorBOiter.   "RAWUttiOV,  Monarchies.  A  Social  life 

t  Jackson,  Ptrtia,  Past  and  Prtstnt.   This  valuable  book  is  the  best    E.  Eiplon- 
introduction  to  the  subject  of  Persia  as  a  whole,  and  contains  much    j^,^|^ 
Information  on  all   the  above  sabjecta.    tHiCHABUS,  A   Ctntnry  ef 
Arehaalegital  Dittgerrj. 
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tToLMAN,  Tfit  BikiitaH  InteripliaH  »f  King  Darmi.  Tlie  Ferriaa 
monumentE  are  not  numerau*,  and  (hia  inKription  of  BshutiiD  ia  the 
most  important.  A  contiderable  part  of  it  will  be  found  qnoted  in 
BoTsroKO,  A  Seurci  Book  ef  Aitdtnl  Hittery,  pp.  57-59.  The  Avtttm 
will  be  found  in  th«  aeiiei  called  Sacred  Book*  of  the  £a*t. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A.  MiMorie*  •Giokm  Adah  Suitk,  Tkt  Huterkal  GtogTapAy  tf  tkt  Holy  Land. 
The  mott  valuable  of  the  many  books  on  Palestine,  but  a  little  advanced 
for  high-school  pupils.  'HENny  Pkbserved  Smith,  Old  Ttiiamtnt 
Hillary.  'Coj.Vl\A.,  Hitlmy  0/ the  Ptefilt  a/ Iiratl.  Mfit.VT,  Hislrry  e/ 
lit  Htbrea  PtapU.  ^K.t,^T,  HisUiry  ef  tkt  JraiiA  Pteflt.  •Hall,  TV 
Ancient  Hiilery  ef  the  Near  East,  chap,  U.  (MaCaLISTBr,  A  Hiittry 
of  CtvUitation  in  Palestine  (Cambridge  Hanuali). 
^.Mythology  "Buddb,  The  Seligiim  ef  Israel  te  tkt  Exile.  *CKKrvK, /twitk  XtU- 
ud  religion  ^^^j  ^,^,  „^^  ,^,  £_^^  ^j  jj  powis  Smith,  Tkt  Prefktl  and  iii 
Prcblemi  {Scribner"*). 

HtLPftECHT,  Receni  Research  in  Biile  Lands.    tMACALIsTKS,  A  Hit- 
tory  of  Civilitatien  in  Paleitine  (Cambridge  Manuals).   Current  reports 
vrill  be  found  in  fournal  ef  tkt  Palestine  Exploration  Fknd,  and  in  .^rf 
and  Arekaology  (see  above). 
Day,  Social  Lift  of  tkt  Hebrtws. 

The  Old  Teilament  in  the  Revised  Vernon,  t  Moore,  Tkt  Literattere 
efike  Old  Testament.  *Cofittl\X,  Inlroduelion  to  tkt  Canonical  Books  ^ 
tkt  Old  Testament.  "Rogbks,  Cuneiform  Parallels  te  Ike  Old  Testament. 
tBoTSFOKD,  A  Source  Book  of  Ancient  History,  chap.  iv. 

.  ,        The  Underwood  ft  Underwood  stereoscopic  photographs  (edited  by 

unumraw"'    HuRLEUt),  Traveling  in  tkt  Holy  Land  througk  tkt  Sttrtottopi  (lOO 

u  they  are       views  with  guidebook  and  maps).   t(A  selection  of  the  best  ten  would 

lo-day  include  Nos.  8,  9,  18,  15,  39,  40,  41,47,61,  71.)    Smith,  Gkobos  Adam, 

Tki  Historital  Gtograpky  of  tkt  Holy  Land.   Paton,  GuiJt  U /trmaiem. 


C.  Exeava- 

D.  Sodallife 

E.  Original 
English 


F.  Paleitine 


CHAPTER  VIII 

tBoTSrORD,  Hellenic  History,  chap.  L  tW>ST>RMANH,  Ancient 
Nations,  pp.  ^ J- ^O.  ^Goodstskd,  Ancient  fVorid,  pp.  6^1,  ttMTUBS, 
ZlajBH  of  History,  chap.  viii.  tKiMBALl^BuET,  Students'  Grttte,  chap.  L 
tBaRY,  History  of  Greece  (second  edition),  pp.  I-43.  ftRuHACH, 
Story  ef  Art,  pp.  26-31.  ttHAWEs,  Crete  tkt  Forrrunner  of  Gnete, 
tBAlKlE,  Sea  Kings  ef  Crete.  tZlMMBRM,  Grtdt  Com^notnetaltk,  PL  I 
(second  edition). 
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The  Baniviag  documents  are  here  almost  wholly  archxological,  bat  B.  Sounei 
a  few  Bclectioni  bearing  on  this  chaptei  are  to  be  foond  in  Botaford  ?°u,^!|''^ 
and  Sihler's  HtUtnie  Civilitaiiett,  chap.  iL 

CHAPTER  IX 

BoTSFOKD,//f/&itK'//'iifi>ry,chap.ii.  WEsrsKKKNN.Wiv^M/jVii/i'anr,   A,  Hiatoriea 
cha.p.  viL   GooDSPBED,  Ancient  World,  pp.  65-77.   MvKBs,  Doom,  chap, 
ix.    KiMBALi^BuKY,  StuJmti'  Gnat,  chap,  il    BuKV,  Grtcci,  chap.  L 
•HAtL,  Ancient  Histery  tf  the  Near  East,  pp.  31-71.    Hawes,    Critt. 
Baikik,  Sea  Kings.    "Mosso,  Dawn  af  MediltrraruaH  Civiti%ation. 

See  note  under  preceding  chapter,  also  tBoiSFOBO,  Saunt  Book  ef  B.  Sourcei 
Aneitnt  Hitte^,  chap.  viL  !dt^^ 

CHAPTER  X 

BoTSFORti,  Hellenic  HiiUiry,  chap.  iii.  Wbstermann,  Ancient  A.  Histories 
Natieni,  chap.  viiL  Goodsfeed,  Ancient  World,  pp.  83-87,  91-99. 
KiMBALL-BuKY,  Studintf  Greece,  chap.  iL  B[;Ky,  Greece,  chap.  1. 
tGBSBNIDGE,  Greek  Centlitulional  Niilory,  chap.  ii.  ttCAPPS,  Hemer 
to  Tieeen'tui,  pp.  n-t2S.  IKsi-LMl, /linrierie  Li/e.  'SmYUOV^  Homeric 
Age.    ZlHMERN,  Cnui  Cammonwealtk. 

ItBOTsyoRD  and  Simleh,  Hellenic  Civilitatian,  chap.  ii.  BoTsirORD,  B.  Source* 
Source  Boot  a/ Ancient  Hiitoiy,  c^3.pi.  vm-a.  \THAhLOti,'j{eadingT  in  "jl^'"" 
Gnei  Histery,  chap.  i.   Selections  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

CHAPTER  XI 

BoTSFOKD,  Hellenic  History,  chap.  iv.  Westbrmann,  Ancient  A.  Hiitoiiei 
NaiitHs,  chap.  ix.  Goodepeed,  Aneitnt  WtHd,  pp.  79-81,  87-92,  too- 
lot.  Kimball-Bury,  Students'  Greece,  chap.  iii.  Burv,  Greece,  chap.  ii. 
tALLCBOFT,  History  ef  Sicily,  cbapi.  i-ii.  Grbbnidce,  Greek  Constilu- 
ticnal  Hislcry,  chapi.  ii-iii.  Capps,  Homer  to  7%eecritui,  pp.  119-140. 
Keller,  Celeniiation,  pp.  26-50,   Zihmerh,  Greek  Common-wealth. 

BOTSPORD  and  SihLER,  Hellenic  Civilitation,  chap.  iii.  BotsforD,  B.  Sources 
Source Bo9k,c\ia.p.x\.  jV(rm/<»ft(j(RAWi,iNSOII).IV,  150-139-  Hesiodand  andwur™ 
Theeptis  (Collikb).  Heiiod  (Maib).  Thalloh,  Seadings,  chaps.  U-iv. 

CHAPTER  XII 

BoTsroRD,  Hellenic  History,  chaps,  vi-ix.    Wbstkrhanh,  Aneient   A.  Hittoriei 
Natime,  chap.    x.     Goodspeed,  Ancient   World,  pp.    101-108,   115- 
1x5.    KiUBAIX-BUKT,  Students'   Greece,  pp.  79-89,  and  chapa.   v-vL 
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GkEBNiDac,  Cretk  Cmititulmnal  Hutory,  pp.  135-187.  Bukt,  Gite^ 
pp.  144-161  and  chaps,  iv-v.  Caffs,  Hamer  ft>  TTtntrilut,  chaps, 
vi-vii.  ttBEHN,  Anti*nt  PhiUsephy,  chaps,  i-ii,  Rbinach,  Slrry  «/ 
^"^  PP'  33-41-  tMAHAVrv,  Social  Lift  in  Gnat,  chaps,  iv-v.  ZlM- 
MERN,  Crai  CemtnBnmalth. 

BoTSFORD  and  Sihlir,  chap.  iv.  Botsford,  Savrct  Back,  chaps,  x, 
xii-xiv.  \Aritlotl^t  Constitutien  ef  Atkmi  (KlHVON  ot  PoSTK), 
chap».  t-xiii.  ^Ptatarch'i  Livit  ef  Titieui  and  St>l»n.  \ Herodetitt.  I, 
i9-33t59-^i  111,39-46,130-125.  TltALLOK,A<i<A»/i, chaps. iT and vi 

CHAPTER  Xm 

Botsford,  NtlUnic  Hiifery,  chaps,  z-zi.  Wbstermann,  AntiaU 
AUufii,  chap.  xiL  GooDSFBEDj^Kfim/ If^r/i/,  pp.  126-144.  Kimbaj-L- 
Bury,  Studenti'  Crteet,  chaps.  vLi-viii.  Aixcroft,  Hittory  ef  Sicily, 
chaps,  iiiff.  Bury,  Critct,  chaps,  vi-vii.  Hall,  Ntar  Bait,  ch^.  ziL 
tHoOARTM,  Ancitnl  Sail,  pp.  IZO-186.  •ABBOTT,  Fltritltt,  cb»^.  uL 
•Grondy,   Crtat  Fenian    War. 

Botsford  and  Sihler,  pp.  161-172.  tFLiNC,  Saurei  Beat  af  Grtek 
Hillary,  chap.  v.  BoTSFORD,  Seurtt  Boat,  chaps.  zr-ZvL  Htrvdatui, 
Bks.  Vl-IX,  especially  VII,  140-233.  PlflarchU  Liva  of  Ariitidti, 
Thentisiaelti,  Pauianiai.  \j€jchylus'  Pcniani,  especially  line«  3  55-5ia 
Thallok,  gtadingt,  chaps,  vii-viii. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

Botsford,  Httltnit  Histery.  Westermann,  Ancient  ffations,  cb^N- 
ziandxliL  Gc>ovst%^\>,  AncitHl  IVariJ,pp.  10^115,  144-155,  |6S-I73- 
KtMBALl^BuRV,  Students'  Greece,  pp.  64-74  and  chaps.  iz-K.  BOKV, 
Greece,  pp.  120-143  and  chap.  viiL  tSeiGNOBOS,  Ancient  CiviUfliaih 
chap.  xi.  Greenidge,  Creek  Cenititutionai  Histery,  pp.  78-120.  1S9- 
207.  tGRANT,  Grtect  in  tki  Age  af  Ftriclei,  chaps,  v-vii.  •Abbott, 
Pericles,  chaps.  Iv-viii,    ZimmerH,   Grtei   CommiHvaialtk. 

Botsford  and  Sihlbr,  chaps,  vi-vii.  Botsford,  Source  Beet,  chap, 
zvii.  Plularck'i  Lives  ef  Aristides,  Ciman,  Lytnrgus.  Xenefim's  Stait 
ef  Ike  Lacedamanians.  ArislalU't  Atkenian  Censtilulien,  chaps.  ixBi- 
xzviL  t7S»(orfirf«(JoWETT),  1, 98-103,  117-139.  Thallon,  Aa^oif. 
chaps.  V  and  iz. 

CHAPTER  XV 

Botsford,  Mellenie  Histery.  Westermann,  Antitnl  MOiant,  cbspi. 
ziv-zv.  GOODSFBED,  Atieienl  IVerid,  156-169.  KlMBALl^BuRt,  Stu- 
dents' Gruei,  chap.  iL    SEiflNOBOS,  Antitnl  Civilitctian,  dup.  n*' 
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Btr>T,  GttKt,  chap.  ix.  Giant,  Agt  a/FtricUi,  chapt.  vU-x,  sit  Benn, 
Aiuitnt  Philei^hy,  chap,  iil  tlTASBELL,  HUtcty  cf  Gntk  Art,  chapi. 
iii,  vU,  and  viii.  Capps,  Htmtrta  Titoerilus,  chaps,  viU-xiL  tHoNKOB, 
Hittfry  of  Edwalien,  pp.  iS-59.  MAHAynr,  Social  Lift  in  Grtttt, 
chaps,  vi  fE.  Abbott,  Ptriclta,  chaps.  zri-xviiL  ZiifUBaM,  Grttk 
Csmmanmaltk. 

BoTSFORD  and  Sihlik,  chapi.  viii-iL  Botsfokd,  Settne  Beek,  chap.  B.  Sources 
iriji.   Ftutanh't  Ftrielii.   Thallon,  Riadingt,  chap.  ix. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

BoTsroKD,  Htllmic  Histrry.  Wistbemakn,  Ancient  Naiians,  chap.  A.  Hlstoiioa 
xvi.  Gooi>sPKBD,  Ancient  IVerid,  pp.  174-199.  Kimbau^Burv,  Siu- 
Jentt'  Gntet,  chaps,  xii  and  xiv.  Buxl,  Gnai,  chaps,  i-xi.  Allcroft, 
Sicily.  Grant,  Agt  ef  Pericitt,  chap.  li,  Abbott,  nricUi,  chaps. 
xi*-XV.  •PskGUSON,  Crtei  Impirialism,  Lact.  II.  "Whiblkt,  Fblilital 
Fartitt  in  Atkeni.   Zimubrn,  Gnek  Commenivtallh. 

Botsford  and  Sihler,  chap.  vi.   Botsford,  Seuttt  Beck,  chaps.   B.  Sourc« 
zix-xx.   Fliho,  Sourct  Bfek,  chap.  *ti.   Plutank'i  Livti  af  Alcibiadtt, 
Niciai,  Lyiandtr.    Tltucydidcs  (Jowrrr),  Selectiona.   Thallon,  Read- 
ingj,  chaps,  x-xii. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

"BomQ^D,  JlclUnii:  Hislaty.   Westermann.  <4iiiri>nf  A'a/imj-,  chap.   ^.  Hiitorie* 
xvii.    GoopsFEED,  Ancitnt  World,  pp.  200-215.   Kiuball-Burv,  Stu- 
denW  Crart,  chaps.  iv-xviL    ALLcaOFT,  Hiitory  of  Grtict,  404~j63  B.C. 
Bury,   Gruee,   chaps,  xii-xiv.    Allcroft,   Sicily.     Caffs,   Hsmir  to 
ntoeritus,  pp.  330-33S.   ISankev,  Sfaitan  and  TTie&an  Suprtmatiis. 

Botsford,  Seunt  Beak,  chaps,  xxii-xxiii.  \Xentphen'i  Ana^aiit,  IV,  B.  Sources 
7ff.i  Agiiilaoi  (DaKYNS).  Nepot'  ^aminondas.  Plutarch's  Livei  of  J^^^^JJJT 
I^lopidai  and  Timoleon.    Thallon,  Readings,  chaps,  xiii-xiv. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

BOTSFOKti,  HiUmic  Histety.  WesTKRMANN,  Ancitnt  Nalions,  pp.  A.  Historic* 
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t(A  selection  of  fifteen  of  the  most  useful  views  comprises  Nos,  l>  S* 
a".  3S>  39. 4*.  48,  54,  6*.  64,  77,  80, 87,  96,  97.) 


GREEK  AUTHORS  IN  TRANSLATION 

jEachylua  (Cautbell,  verse).  Aleirus  (Easbt-Shith).  Aristophauts 
(Frerb;  Rogers).  Aristotle  (Kenvon;  Fotte).  Dtmostkenes  (Ken- 
MEDV),  Euripides  (Murray  ;  Way).  Herodotus  (Rawlinson).  Hesiod 
(with  Callimachus  and  Thtognis,  by  Banks;  with  neagnis,  Collins; 
best  translation  of  Hesiod  alone,  Mair).  Homer:  Hiad  (Lang,  Leaf, 
Hybbs;  Bryant);  O^M/y  (BUTCHRRand  Lanci  Bryant),  hoeratti 
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(Frkesb).  Pauianiat  (Frazer).  IHtnlar  (Hverg).  Ptato  (Jowett). 
Plutarch  (CloucH;  selected  Livts,  by  Perrin).  Pelybiut  (Smuck- 
iurch).  Slrt^  (Hamilton  and  Falconer).  TItueydida  (Jowktt; 
Crawlev).   XenofAoH  (Dakvns). 

ADDITIONAL  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE  ON  THE 

ROMAN  AGE,  TOPICALLY  ARRANGED 
For  a  detailed  crilicism  of  the  tradition  about  earliest  Rome  (p.  497, 

note),  see  tlKNE,  History  of  Remt.  Other  more  extended  and  valuaUe 
histories  are  those  □{  Mommaen,  Heitland,  Duruy,  Long,  Ferr«ix>, 
Merivale,  Gibbons.  See  also 'Mohmsen,  Ai>fiir<:<i.  'Bussell,  Absto* 
Emfin.  Other  special  works  are  •Dodge,  HannibaL  "How,  Ham- 
niial  and  the  Gnat  War.  t  St  R  AC  KAN -Davidson,  Cicerv.  fBoiSSIBK, 
Ciarti  and  his  Friends.  (FoWLBR,  C<zsar.  ■SlMLBR,  JhUus  Casar. 
*Hoi.HE.S,  Caiar's  Conguist  a/ Gaui.  "ShuCKBURGH.^k^i/ki.  "TaR- 
Vke,  Tiitrius.  •Baring-Gould,  Tra^dy  of  the  Caian.  ^Cii.rts,£ariy 
EmpiTt.  •Watson,  Marcui  AurtUut.  "BRYANT,  Anlnninus  Pint. 
•Greoorovius,  Hadrian.  "Henderson,  Life  and  Principati  of  tht 
Emperor  Mm.  "Hopkins,  AUxaHder  Sevttus.  "Hay,  HitiogabalHs. 
•FlRTH,  Constantine.  tCuiTS,  Conslantine.  "Bocssier,  RamutK  Aftiit. 
tBoucHIER,  Life  and  Letlen  in  Roman  Africa;  'Roman  ^fiaim. 
•Glover,  Life  and  Le/lert  in  the  Fourik  Century. 

ITavioR,  Constitulional  and  PolitUal  History  of  Rohu.  "MaTTInCLV, 
Imperial  Civil  Service.  "BoTSFoRD,  Soman  AnemHiis.  "ARI<oLI\ 
Roman  Provincial  Administration.  "Reid,  Mttnicipalitiet  of  tht  I^maa 
Empire.  ■Greenidge,  Legal  Procedure  in  Cicero't  Time.  "HadleT, 
Introduction  to  Roman  Law.  "FoWLER,  City  Stale  of  the  Greets  and 
Romans.    IBrVce,  The  Roman  and  British  Empires. 

"Dill,  Roman  Society  from  JVero  to  Marcus  Aureliui;  'Roman  Stcietjr 
in  the  Lait  Century  of  Ike  WesUm  Empire.  iBECfLKH,  CaUus.  "Buck- 
land,  Roman  Law  of  Slavery.  tlNOE,  Society  eU  Rome  under  the  Cautn. 
t  Johnston,  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  •Ingram,  History  of  Slaoery. 
•FbieDLAENDBR,  Roman  Life  and  Manners.  tCHURCH,  fyman  Ufl 
in  the  Days  of  Cicero.  'Oi-Wt-K,  Roman  Economic  Conditions.  fRomaa 
Farm  Management,  by  a  Virginia  fanner  (Fairfax  Harrison). 

•Carter,  Religious  Life  of  Ancient  Rome.  •Fowler,  Religiivi  Ex- 
perience of  the  Roman  People.  tGRANOER,  iVonhip  of  ike  Romans- 
ICVKHBLK,  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  iMvti%\V,  Manua/ of  Mythtl,^ 
"Glover,  Conoid  of  Religions.  "FlSHER,  Beginnings  of  ChristiaitHf. 
"Hatch,  Ot^anitation  of  Ike  Early  Christian  Cknrckei.  ■CuMONI'i 
Mysteries  of  Milhro. 
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"E.  R.  Barker,  Buritd  Hemtlatumn.   "T.  B.  Platner,  Topography   £.  Art  uid 
and  Monummtt  of  Ancitnt  Rome.    tC.  HuELSHN,   The  Roman  Forum,    "chieology 
•H.  B.  Walters,  Art  oftki  Rumans.    "R.  LanciaNI,  Ruins  and  Exea- 
vatiens  ef  AneiiHt  Rome;  'Fagan  and  CAristian  Remt.   'J.  FergUsson, 
Hiiletj  ef  Arckitetturt.     fRAMSAV  and  LancianI,  Manual  of  Rurnaa 
Anliqailies. 

^AJ.  Vi,  Maceaii.,  Latin  LitfraluTf.    'IjiviTOii,  Clastical  Latin  Lilera-    ^.  Lilerature 
ftiw.   'C.  r.  Cuvrv/KUU //Ulary  0/ Roman  Lilemlurt.   •Tkuffel  and   "^P'"'"'*^ 
ScHVfiLVE,  J/is/rry  0/ Roman  Liieraliire.    'yi .  S^LLak,  Reman /inti  e/ 
tit  Stftthlic;    *Roman    Foils  of  Iki  Augustan  Agt.    "E.  V,  AkNoLD, 
Raman  Stoitism.   See  works  on  ancient  philosophy  under  Greece. 

tHiCHAELls,  A    Ctntuty  of  Archaological  DiKoveries.    "Mao   and    G,  Explora- 
Kblsev,  Pempiii,  iu  Lift  and  Art.    Barker,  Buritd  Ntmtlanium.   ^g"^"''  **'*" 
"Peet,  ^eni  and  Brvnti  Agii  in  Italy.   Lanciani,  Ruins  and  Exeava- 
litns  of  Antient  Romi. 

The  Underwood  &  Underwood  seiiei  of  stereoscopic  photographs  of   H.  The 
Rome  *nd  Italy  (edited  by  Ellison  and  Eobert),  Italy  through  tht  * 

StiriosiBpi  (100  viewa  with  explanatory  volume  and  set  of  maps).    See   t 
above,  p.  viii.    t(A  selectioo  of  the  most  useful  fifteen  views  comprises 
Nos.  ai,  13,  25,  17,  30,  33.  34,  43,  45,  46,  47,  s8,  60,  62,  91.) 

ROMAN  AUTHORS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  FOR 
ROMAN  HISTORY  IN  TRANSLATION 

Ammianus  Marctllinust^<Aa\^A:).  ^/*//aB  (WHITE).  Orjar  (Bohn 
Ed.).  Cassidomi'  LtOtn  (HoWJKlN).  Cicero's  Utters  (ShuckbURgh)  ; 
Wei^s  (Bohn  Ed.).  Dio  Cassius  (Foster  or  Carev).  Eugipfus'  St. 
Sevtrinut  {KomnsOK).  Horace  {)AAKtfH  ;  LoNSDALE  and  LSE;  WlCK- 
ham).  fotdanes  (Mierow).  fosepkus  (Whiston).  fuilin,  IVepos,  and 
£if/n7/fvj(BohnEd,).  fuvenal (GiVYOxa).  Z(!^(Spillan;  Brodrebh). 
ii*mr/j»j  (MuNRo).  ^anrui .4bw/i«j  (Kendall  or  Long).  Afonumen. 
turn  Ancyranum  (Fairlev).  Ouid  (RiLEV).  Pliny's  Letters  (Fieth). 
Proptrtius  (MooRB).  Sallust,  with  Flonis  and  Patereulus  (Bohn  Ed.). 
Slrabo  (Falconer).  Suetonius  (Forester).  Tacitus  (Church  and 
Brodkirb).    ^!r^V(BRVCR;  Crane). 
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


e  u  in  met 

ou  in  bonnet 

uuinmuN 

S  u  in  prudsnt 

n  u  in  nlgr 

a  u  in  mDse 

SuinbSne 

QuinrnQuriM. 

fuinbfgiD 

Owinflbej 

||»inn.tBn 

iMinhti 

Suinmltn 

uuinp^ 

laiininn 

t»  Uke  u  in  Jude^ 

e»ing<t 

luinjOne 

fl  M  in  nftr 

njuinFtenchboft 

j{uinK>3 

A'bra  bam,  20$ 
Abiuir  (ftbOBfilO,  13s 
Academy,  356,  410,  477  ^■ 
Achaean  (a  ke'j^n)  League,  450  f. 
Achieaiu  (aki'siiE),  254 
Acropolis  (akrop'^IiB),  161,  343, 

364.  3*5  f- 
Actium  (ak'sbi  nm),  599 
Adrianople  (ad  ri  i^a  O'pl),  691 
Adriatic  (idriftfik),  345 
^^ei>s  (e  g&'ia  CM),  32Z 

jEgean    (fljS'ftn)    world,    125  ff.; 

oriental    influencet   in,    240  f.  1 

faU  of,  255  ff. 
.BginafSjI-nS),  331,344 
>Egospotami  {6  gos  pot'gi  ml),  391 
MneM  (B  n6'tfl),  601,  616 
yGneid  [6  ne'id),  the,  616 
.^schylus  (ea-ki  lua),  363, 371 
^lolian  (e  tfill  an)  League,  45 
iCtoliani  (6  tOli  fliK),  450 
Agriculture  in    Late  Stone  Age. 

at  ff. ;  aocial  effects  of,  24 
Agrippa  (agrip'ii),  6io,  612 
Agrippina  (ag  ri  pl'nft),  610 
^uramaida  (S  hO  iS.  mJU'dii,),  185 
Atlcad,  121,  124  f. 
Alaric  (al'flrikj,  693 
Alba  Longa  (al'b#  long'gK),  492  B. 
Alcibiadei     (at  at  bt's  dte),     383, 

385  f,  390 


Atemanni  (al  ^  mani),  691 
Alexander     (al  eg  zan'd^r)    the 

Great,  425  ff.,  445  f. 
Alexandria  (al  ^  Kan'dri  ^),  446, 

450,  461  ff.i  Jews 
Alexandrian  (^  eg  u 

cation,  475  ff. 
Alexandrian  library,  472  ff.,  594 
Alexandrian  literature,  475 
Alexandrian  Museum,  477 
Alexandrian  scientists,  468  ff. 
Ali  Baba  (1116  bJilA),  89 
Alphabet,    Egyptian,    42,    96£., 

Phcenician,  270  ff.,  501 ;  Greel^ 
..  I7lf.,  499  f. 
Amiir'nii,   tombs  at,   92  f.,    104; 

letters  at,  91  f. 
A  men  hO'tep  III,  S9 
Amenhotep  IV,  91  ff. 
■     '  1S.4; 

(am' 
,     «f. 

AmphictyaDies(amfik'tl  poll), 191 
Amphitheater,  644,  650 
Ancyra  (an  Bl'rji),  617 
Andionicus  (an  drO  nriiiu),  560 
Angles  (ang-glz),  694 
Animals   of   prehistoric   Europe, 

3  f.  i  domestication  of,  24 
An  tig^p  nuB,  446 
Antigoniu  II,  449 
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Antio«h  (on'ti  ok),  448,  450 
Antiochus  (>ui  tt'd  hiu),  445,  448 
Antiochos  the  Great,  550  f- 
Aotoninus      Pius       (an  tfi  nJ'nuB 

pl'us),  634,  664 
Antony  (an'tOni),  586 f.,  596^. 
ApKlles  japei'Sz),  466 
Aphrodite  (ai  rS  dCte),  279,  502 
Apollo  (spol'O).  3i5f. 
Apollodonii  (apol  OdO'ruB)i  409 

A  751311.1011. 

Ar'abs,  708  ff. 

Aramaic      (ar;^  m&'lk),     146  f.; 

triumph  of,   148,  183,  190 
Arameana   IfiX^md'tpz),    144(1., 

162 
Arbili,  435 

Arcadius  (ttrkft'dlns).  69jf. 
Archimedes  (Sr  ki  me'dBz),  467  f. 

A  re  op'a  gus,  -: 

Arginusse  (ilr  j] 

Sr'g81i8,33l 

Ar-go..  283 

A  ri  a  na,  176 

Aristarchus  (ar  ia  tftrlniB).  469,656 

Ariatogiton    {aria to jl'ton),   306, 

Aristophanes  {ar  is  tot'ft  nBz),  383, 

Aristotle  (ai'istotl),  4:8,  471,  478 

Armenians  (ftrmfi'ni  jnzj,  255, 629 

Arrian  (afi  ftnj,  655 

Ar't*  mis,  279 

Artemisium  (fir  tf  miHh'ium],  330  f . 

Aryans  (ar-ygnz),  t76ff. 

Asculum  (aa'kO  lum),  517 

Alia  (H'Bbiit),  86,  89 

Asia  Minor  (ml'nor),  226,  248  f., 

643 
Assur  (iis'Jtr),  140  f.,  150  f. 
Assurbanipal  (SsCrbS'nipSI),  160 
Assyria  (ftdfili),  140  ff',  148  (., 

zioff.,  629 
Assyrian  (aair'l  sn)  art  and  aculp- 

ture,  1^  f. 
Assyrian  civilization,  158 
Assyrian  Empire,    151  ff.,  155IT-, 

t6off. 
Assyriology,  194 
Astrology,  r68 
A  the'na,  279,  362,  369 
Ath  c  ne'mn,  643 


A  thE'ni  an  art  and  literature,36iff 
Athenian  Empire,  339  ff.,  378  ff- 
Athenian     government,     303  S-, 

341  f..  361.  363!,  379 
Athenian  law,  303,  305 
Athenian  money  and  prices,  346 
Athenian  society,  350  f. 
Athenian  war,  coat  of,  347 
Athene  (ath'enz),  2S4,  296,  29S, 

336  fE.,  344  ff.,  420,  613 
Athletic  games,  Z90  f.,  307  f. 
Ath'os.  Mount,  324,  3^^  439 
Attica  (at'l  kll),  2S3,  324.  346 
Attila  (aCi  IS),  694 
Augustan  (ft  gua'tftn)  Age,  607  fi. 
Augustine  (Sgtia'tin),  699 f. 
Augustus  (A^us'tua),  596  ff. 
Aureiian  (irtlyiin),  676 
Australia  (&atr&'Iig),  3 
Avea'tS,  179 

Bitiel,  Tower  of,  iii 
Babylon  (bab'l  Ion),  12S,  133,  t^^U 
164  ff- 

Babylonia  (babil8'n!K),  tosf. 
Babylonian  ( bab  i  lO'nl  an)  art  and 

acchitectuie,  137 
Babylonian  astrology,  i63,  66c 
Babylonian  divination,  t34,  503 
Babylonian  education,  13J  f. 
Babylonian  religion,  134 
Big  diid',  710 

Balearic  (bal  ear'ik)  Islands,  525 
Barbarian  invasions,  CSS  ff. 
Basilica  (ba  eit'i  kS)  church.  701  ff. 
Bchistun  (be  his  tiin')  inscription, 

184  f.,  190  ft.,  194 
BelisS'rius,  696 
Beishairar  (befBhaz-Sr),  181 
Black  Sea,  344 
Bteotia  (be  O'ebiii),  284,  334,  4°** 

404 
Boghaz-Koi  (bS'ghfiz  k^'e),  249 
Book  of  the  Dead.  91 
Bos'p5  ms,  683 
Brindisi  (brtn'de  ae),  487 


Byxaniium  (bi  zan'ahi  njn),  6S3 
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Caere  (Be'rt),  499,  5:1 
Cisar  (8«'zftr),  S&6S.,  613 
Calendar,  45,  467,  595 
Caligula  (ba  lie's  it),  61S  f. 
Calliroachug  [ka  lim'g  kus),  poet, 

473.  475 
Catlimachus,  soldier,  326 
Callisthenes  (kalis'the  ngz),  443 
CambyscB  (kcun  bl'sfiz),  182 
Canaanites  (kft'niin  Its),  104,  ioot. 
Canm  (kan'S),  540 1. 
Capua  (kap-Q  &),  497,  521  f.,  543 
Catchemish  (kSr'kem  ish),  141 
Carthage  (kai'thaj),  267,  333, 439, 

490,  51S,  5za£[.,  346 
Carthaginian  (kSrthe  jin'l  tin)  civ- 
ilization, 526 
Carthaginians,  489 
Cassius  (kash'ius),  59G,  59S 
Catiline  (bal'i  lln),  586  f. 
Cecilia  MeteIk(seBin  &  metel'li), 

49a 
Cccrops  (sS'krops},  407 
Censors,  505,  509 
Ceres  (sS'rfiz),  50 j 
Chferonea  (kerOnrS),  428 
Chaldean      (kal  de'^h)      Empire, 

i64ff.,  21J 
Chaldeans  (kal  dr^nz),  i6! 
Chalons  (shtLlfih'),  694 
Cbampollioa  (abam  pol'i  on)  96  B., 

45s 
Charlemagne  (ahSrle  mfin),  702 
Charles  Marlel  ttnitr  t«l'),  702 
Cheops  (kS'ops),  56 
Chephrcn  (kef'ren),  56 
Chios  (kl'oa),  300 
Christianity,  663  f.,  682  B. 
Church,   African,   699 ;    Eastern, 

698  ft.;  Western,  698  ff. 
Cicero  (Bis'erO),  ^6f.,  597,  613  f- 
Cimbrians  (^m'bri  ^nz),  597 
Cimon  (sl'mon),  339,  341,  356 
Claudius  (ktS'dins),  619  [. 
Cleomenes  (blS  om'B  nez),  451 
Cleon  (kle-on),  383  f. 
Cleopatra  (kleOpfl'trii),455, 593  f., 

598  f. 
Clerealoty,  7of. 
Clisthenes   (klU'tlie  ntz),   306  f., 

Cutus  (UrtUB),  442 


'^^  735 

Clovia  (kJO'Tia),  701 

C  nidus  (nl'dus),  300 

Cnossus  (no^ua),  233  f. 

Coloni  (koiO'nl),  668f. 

Colosseum  (kol  OBS'um),  622,649 

Comitia  (ko  mIsb'iK),  507  f. 

Commodus  (kom'Q  dus),  673 

Constantine  (kon'etsn  tin),  683  f. 

Constantinople  (kouBtaatinO'pl), 
6831 

Consuls,  504  f,,  500 

Copper  Age,  222  £ 

Cor-inth,  296,  331,  344,  348,  552 

Corinthian  War,  401 ;  architec- 
ture, 407 1. 

Corsica  (kOr-Bi  kft),  535 

Council  of  live  Hundred,  361, 
365 

Ciassus,  587,  590 

Crete  (kret),  227  ff^  235 f.,  248 

CriEsug  (krt'BUB),  180  f. 

Ctesiphon  (tca'ifon),  667,  C75 

Cuma;  {kO'me),  511 

Cuneiform  writing,   iiof,,   189  f., 

CynoscephalEe  (sin  oasef H  le),  550 
Cyiene  (slrfi'ne),  415,  525 
Cyras  (sl'ruB)  the  Great,  179  ff. 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  399  f . 

Daciana  (dS'shl  ine),  627,  630 

Damascus  (da  masTnis).  151,  211 

Darius  (darl'us)  the  Great,  185, 
324  ff. 

Darius  III,  43».  435 

David,  204  f. 

Decelea(deaBlB'S),  3S9 

Delian  (dell  ftn)  League,  339,  348, 
390 

De-los,  197,  339.  348 

Delphi  (del'fl),  315  £f.,  643,  684 

Deme'ter,  279,  315,  502 

Democracy,  301  ft.,  307,  395  f.,  406 

Demosthenes  {d?  mos'lb^  nfiz), 
427  f. 

Demotic  (demotlk)  writing,  44 

Den'mark,  17  ff^  223 

Dictator,  506.  531.  S39 

Diocletian  (dl 6 kle'eblan),  676fr. 

Dionysius  (dt  0  tdsh'l  UB),  gram- 
marian, 474  f. 

Dionysius,  tyrant,  490 
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Dionysus   (dlOnraos),   379,  310, 

362 
Dipyton  (dlp'l  Ion)  Gate,  36J 
Domitian  (dO  mlsb'iftn),  ^7 
Dorians  (dO'rl  gnz),  254  f. 
Dortc  column,  311,  340,  367,  37* 
Draco  (dTt'kd),  303 
DHi'sua,  jSt 
Dur-Shsmikm  (dOr-sbUr  rS  ken'). 


Early  Stone  Age,  j  ff. 

EcbaCana  tekbat'i)  njl),  437 
Egypt,  35ff.i  Stone  Age  of,  38; 

conquered   by   Assyria,   153!-! 

conquered  by  Alexander,  434 ; 

a  Roman  province,  590 
Egyptian    art    «nd    tri^itecturc, 

68  ff..  87  ff. 
Egyptian  classes  of  society,  67 
^yptian  «mperor«,  burial  place 

of,  94 1. 
Egyptian  Empire,  SoS. ;    higher 

life  of,  S6  ff. ;  religion  in,  91  ff., 

659;  fall  of,  93  ff. 
Egyptian  gods,  50 
Egyptian  industrial  progress,  6z  ff. 
Egyptian  pyramids.  49  ff. 
Egyptian  science,  78 
Egyptian  slaves,  67 
Egyptian  tombs,  49  ff. 
Egyptian  irriting,  40  ff.,  96  tf. 
E^plology,  98 

Elephantine  (el  f  fan  trne],  459 
Eleuslt  (e  IQ'ds),  315,  415 
Elijah  (fl  H'jS),  207 
Embalming,  49 
E  pam  i  non'das,  403  f . 
fiphesua  (ef'e  sua),  450 
Epicureanism,  478 
Epim^.:lK«i  (9  pim'akos),  630 
Epl'rus.  517 
Eratosthenes     (er  gtos'the  nBz), 

459,  469.  <7i  f- 
Erechtbeum  (erekthe'uni),   367, 


407 


i.3*4 


Eabcea  (Obfl'fi),  334 
Euclid  (ft'klidj,  469 
Eupatrids  (g  pat'ridz],  284 
Euripides  {q  rlp'i  dfiz),  371  fi,  400, 

406 
Europe  (tl'rop),  3  ff.,  221  ff. 

n'biua,  540 

Fabricius  (fS  brlab'l  us),  494 

Fertile  Crescent,  loi 

Feudal  Age  in  Eg^t,  74  ff. :  tomb* 

of,  76;    administratioa  in,  79; 

conuQcrce  of,  79;    decline  «f. 

So 
Fire-making,  3,  5 
FIS  ain't  us,  S39,S75f-' 
Fl&'vi  an  emperors,  627 
Flint  implements,  10  f. 
Forum,  495,  509,  609 
Franks,  ^l,  701 

Gains  Gracchus  (gft'Ttii  gnk'na), 

m 

Galatia  {g&  U'ahiii),  449 

Gal«'riu»;686 

Gallic  invasion  of  the  East,  449 

Gard  (gSr)  River,  646 

Gaul  (g&l),  588  ff. 

Gclon  (je'lgn),  333 

German  barbarians,  579,  sSS,  fttft, 

664,  674,  6S2,  6SS  ff. 
Gil'gamesh,  127 
Gizeh  (ge'z«)i  pyramids  of,  49  tF. 
Gladiators,  564 
Glass-making  in  Egypt,  64  f. 
Gortyna  (gOr  tl'ui),  304 
Goths,  691,  605 
Gracchi  {grakl),  576  ff. 
Granicus  <Kr»  nfkua),  430 
Great  Mother,  414 
Greek  architecture  and  sculpttUA 

392,  310  ff,,  406  ff. 
Greek  colonies,  1S7  S. 
Greek  cMnmerce,  287,  295  ff, 
Greek  education,  308 
Greek  games,  290  f.,  307  f. 


fir  g5  tTmos,  297 
Eskimos  (efl'kimOz),  12 
Etruscans     (Q  tnuT^^nz),     488  f., 

49Sf- 
Euaenetus  {D  rnetus),  381 
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Greek  religion,  176  ff.,  315,  480 

Greek  aciences,  159  f.,  419 

Greek  lUvea,  198 

Greek  theater,  371,  374 

Greek  vatet,  314 

Greeks,  117,  150,  apff.;    •ocwl 

iiMtitutioii*  of,  2W;    kiDga  of,' 

260,  zS6;   agriculture  of,  i(3o; 

■npremacy  t^,  344  ff.;  in  Italy, 

490 
Gregoiy  (greg'O  ri),  701 
Guinea  (gin'i),  471,  525 
Gjlippui  (jl  Up'us),  3S7 

Hade*,  315 

Hi'dri  an,  630  ff.,  636,  650 

Hamilcar      Barca      (ha  mil'kttr 

Wtr-ktt),  S34 
Hammurapi  (faunbOTfi'pfl),  1 28ff.; 

code  of,  130  ft. 
Hanni'jal  (ban'i  bil),  535  ff. 
Har  mo'di  us,  306,  313 
Hwdnibal  (haa-drlj  l^t).  3^3  f- 
Hatshepaut  (hSt  aliep^HOt),  83  f. 
Hebrew (heOjrfi)  civilization, 20 if. 
Hebrew  kingdom,  200  fF.;  divided, 

206  fF.;  destruction  of,  zioS. 
Hebrew  literature,  ioS,  116 
Hebrew  religion,  214 
Hebrew  writing,  109 
Hebrews,  144  f.,  197  f.;  exile  of, 

213  f.;    religion   of,    114;    re- 

■tored.  116 
Hecatsu*    {hektt«'ua),    318  f., 

360 
Helicon  (bel'ikon),  Mount,  293 
Hellenes  (hel'^nz).  zy\  t. 
HeUeniitic    (bel  c  nist'ik)    Age, 

4S3«- 
Hellenistic  architecture,  560 
Hellenistic  world,  4S1  ff. 
Hellespont  (hel'eapont),  324,  328, 

339 
Hephiestion  (he  fes'ti  on],  443 
He-rs,  279 

Heraclea  {her  ftklfl'fi),  517 
Hcracleia  {ber  r  kll'H),  473 
Hermes  (hfir'tnez),  i79,  50* 
Herodcs     Atticui      (he  rO'de^ 

U'l  kiiB),  642 
He  rod'9  tus,  360/.,  363,  419 
Hrsiod,a93 


fX  737 

Hieratic  (bl  e  tt.tlk)  writing,  44 
Hieroglyphics,  44f.>  deciphered, 

96f[.;    in   Crete,   229;    Hittite 

(bitft),  241 
Hipparchiis  (bl  pilrlraa),  306 
Hippias  (hip'i  iB),  306, 324 
Hippocrates  (bl  pok'rg  tez),  361, 

375 
HI  ram,  205  1. 
Hittite  (bitlt)  art  and  architec- 


Hittite  influence,  240  ff.,  348  ff 

Hittite  religion,  242  f. 

Hittite  writing,  241  f. 

Hittites,  93  f.,  143.  "49.  "99.  *"> 

239  f. 
H8'mer,27Sf,375 
H?  no'ri  us,  692  f. 
Horace  (hor'aa),  6ij  f. 
Horse,  in  Egypt,  60  f.;  in  Bab^ 

Ionia,  138,  143 
Huns  (hum),  692 


Ikhni 

Illyricura  (i  lifl  kum),  693 

Imhoiep  (Gm  hO'tep),  52 

In'difc437 

Indian  Ocean,  79,  437 

Indo-European  peoples,  1 7 1  ff. 

lonians   (I  O'nl  snz).  316,   318  ff., 

322  If. 
Ionic  (I  on'ik)  column,  340,  367 1 
Iphigenia  (Hi  jenl'#),  410 
Iran  (Brfin'},  176 
Iranians  (I  rS'nifinz),  176  ff. 
Iron  Age,  157.^^3 
Isaac  (I'xftk),  20E 
Issiab  (I  z&'yjt),  ziof. 
Ish'tiir,  134,  151, 16S 
Is'lam,  706 

Isocratcs  (1  soVl^  t^),  420,  421 
Israel  (iz'rft  el),  206 
IsBus  (is'us),  Gulf  of,  430  f. 
Italic  tribes,  48S 
Italy  (ifa  11},  48s  ff. 

Jacob,  20S 

Jeremiah  (jer^mrti),  211 

Jericho  (jert  kO),  w>3 
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Jeruialem  (Je  tO's^  lem),  besieged, 
ziof.;  destroyed,  ZI3;  rebuilc, 
i:6i  taken  t^  Sulla,  JS5;  de- 
stroyed, 626 

Jesus,  115,  661  (,?oS 

Joseph,  ioS 

Judab  Ije'da).  106 

Judaism,  Z16,  661 

Juguitha  (jCger'thS),  578! 

Julian  (jS'lfftn)  "tie  Apostate," 
686 1.,  691 

Juno  ()6'nOt.  501 

Jupiter  (jO'pi  ter),  joi 

Justin'iaa,695ll.,  705!.;  code  of, 
697 

Kaldi  (ktU'de),  162 
Kir'nak,  80  ff. 
Kassites  (haslts),  144 
Khatre  (kaf'rS),  56,  70 1 
Khufu  (kii'fO),  54,  56 
King's  Peace,  401 


K6-r! 


,707 


Kuyunjik  (bO  yOn  \6W).  435 

Laconia  (U  M'nl  K),  2S3 
Lake-dwellers.  Swiss,  21  f. 
laocoon  (Ift  of  9  on),  465 
Late  Stone  Age,  nfl.;  tools  in, 

101  architecture  in,  26;  festivals 

and   atliletic   contests   in,    28; 

trades  in,  29;  cammercein,  31 ; 

wars  in,  32  [  in  Italy,  486 
Latin  League,  511,  513 
Latin  literature,  562  f. 
Latin  war,  520 


LSoi 


1.33° 


Lep'i  dus;  597 
Lcuctra  (IQk'trS),  404 
Library.at  Alexandria,  472(1.,  594  j 

at  Rome,  614 
Licinius  jll  sin'i  us},  575  f. 
Lictors,  508 

Lilybseum  (lil  1  be'tim),  317 
Livy  (liVi),  6[4f. 
JjlmTlards.  70I 
Lucullus  (In  kul'us),  585 
Lyceum  (llB6'uni),  356,  478 


Lydian*  (lidl  (inl),  321 
Lysander  {II  sau'd^r),  391,  401  £ 
Lysiades  (Itst'^dez),  ^i 
Lysicrates  (11  aifc'rf  t*z),  381 

Macedon  (mas'edon).  426,  550 
Macedonia  (masf  dO'ni S),  426 

Magi  (m&'jl),  661 
Magnesia  {mag  ne'sliiS),  551 
Man  tine's,  404 
Mar'alhon,  324  fT. 
Marcellus  (mar  sel'tis),  610 
Marcus  Auretius  (mkrliiu  liB*- 

li  QB),  664  f. 

Mar  do'ni  us,  328,  333  f. 
Marduk  (mSi'dfik),  134,  16S 
Ma'ri  us,  579  ff . 

Haasllu!  (ma  dll  t),  29a 
Mausoleum  (mfi  sO  le'um),  408 
Hausolus  (mftaOlus),  406 
Mayors  of  the  Palace,  701 
Mecca  (mek'S),  706  f. 
Medes  (mSdzj  and  Persians  (p^- 

ahfinz).  162.  177 
Median  Empire,  177 
Meg'a  ra,  303 
Memphis  (mem'fis),  57 
Me  nan'd^r,  562 
Menes  (me'nei),  58 
Mercury  (mfer'kn  ri),  501 
Mesopotamia     (mes  0  pO  ti'tnl  fih 

Messina  (messe'nfi),  528 

MeUl,  Age  of,  47  f..  321  f..  486! 

Metaunis  (me  ti'ruB)  Rivei,  543 

Middle  Stone  Age,  9ff. 

MIle'tus,3i6,324 

Miltiades  (mU  tl'a  dez),  325  f. 

Mithradates  (mithrsdft'Uz),  $S> 

585 
Milh  ras,  195.  678 
Mit>'lene  (DiitlU'nS),  383 
Mnesiclcs  (ne'sik  \iz),  367 
Mohammed  (mO  h&m'ed),  706  S. 
Mohammedan  conquests,  709 
Money,  in  Athens, 346;  in  Greece, 

299  ff. ;  in  the  Orient,  186,  xgjL 
Monica  (mon'i  kfi)>  699 
Monks,  700,  702 
Monotheism,  in  Egypt,  92  f.;  in 

Falestii^e,  214 

U.g,l:«lov  Google 


Moors  (inOrz),  710  f. 
Moses  (mo'iez),  joo 
Moslems  (mos'lemz),  702,  707  R., 

71  If. 
Mycale  {milc'ale),  334 
Mycena  (ml'sS'ne),  237  f.,  147  f. 
MycenEcan      [ml  s^  nS'sn]      Age, 

236  ff. 

NSlium,  163 

Na  po'li  on,  455 
Naiiim'sin.  I23(. 
Naucratis  (Dft'kratJB),  280 
Nebuchadnezzar   (nebflkadnez'- 

iir).  164  ft.,  213,368 
NemausuE  (ne  ntft'sus),  646 
Ne'ro,  620  ff. 
Nir'vi,  627,  634 

New  Persia  (per'ehS),67S,  678, 705 
New  Testament,  662 
Nicza  (nl  Bfl'|i),  686 
Nicias  (nish'i  tis),  3S4  ff. 
Nicomedia  (nik  &  me'di  &),  679 
Nile  (nil),  37  ff.  ' 
Nimea  (nem),  646 
Nineveh  (nin'g  Tg),  154  f.,  163. 213 
Nippur  (nip pOr'),  112,  ri6,  117 
Nobles,Greek,leadeiBhip  of,  283  ff. 
Nomads,  25  t. 

North  American  Indians,  4,  40 
NQ^i  a,  86,  89 

Octavian  (ok  tS'vi  nn),  596  fF. 

Odoacer  (OdBi'sfir),  695 

Old  Testament,  217 

Oligarchy.  305 

Olympian  (0  lim'pi  fm)  games,  308, 

Oracles,  315 

Orient,  achievements  of,  2iSff.; 
influence  on  Greece,  164 1;  re- 
vival of.  70s  fF. 

Orpheus  (Cr'lOs),  414 

0  srri»,  50,  91 

Ostracism,  306  f. 

Os'tr^  Goths,  69  s 

Pxstum  (pes'tam),  521 
Painted  Porch,  363.  365,  497 
Paler'mS  Stone,  46 
E^ilestine  (pal'es  tin),  197  ff.,  256 
Palmyra  (p&l  ml'rf^),  676 
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Panathensa  (pan  ath  e  nS'll),  361 

Paper,  making  of,  43  f .,  64  f. 

Papyrus  (pftpl'ms),  43 '■ 

Krme'ni6,43l,437,442 

Parrhasius  (pa  r&'sbi  us),  41 1 

Par'lhc  non,  367,  369  f. 

Parthians  (pSr'tbi  ^nz),  590,  595, 
6j8  f.,  67s 

Pasarga(l£(paB<ir'g((de),  1S2,  189 

Patesis  (patft'Efiz),  113,  119 

Paul,  638,  662,  700 

Pausanias  (p3  Ba'ni  §a),  geog- 
rapher. 65s 

Pausanias,  Spartan  general,  334 

Peloponnesian  (pel  fl  po  nS'shiflti) 
War,  First,  348'f.;  Second, 
38off.;  Third,  38sff. 

Fer'ga  mum,  453,  463  £.,  472 

Per  i  an'der,  30;) 

Pericles  (pert  iiez),  344,  348, 
35off.,  38iff. 

Peripatetics  (per  i  pS  tet'lka),  477  f. 

Pcrsep'O  lis,  189 

Persian  (per'shitn)  art  and  archi- 
tecture, 1 89 

Persian  Empire.  182  B. 

Persian  !(ings,  194  f. 

Persian  religion,  195 

Persian  roads  and  communica- 
tions, 187  f. 

Persian  sea  power,  187 

Persian  War,  Athens  in,  348 

Penian  writing,  183 

Persians,  179  ff.,  322  ff.,  389  f. 

Peter,  700 

Phalenim  (fale'rum),  331 

Pharaoh  (fa'rO),  53 

Pharsalus  (ffi.r  sft'lus),  592  f. 

Phidias  (fid'i  BS),  367,  369,  382 

PhilK  (n'lfi),  459 

Philip,  426  ff. 


Philosophy,  316,  31S  ff. 

Philotasffllft'tea),  441 
Phtenicia  (fenieh'S),  58 
Phoenicians    (fe  nlsh'^nz),    144  f., 
265  ff.,  290,  328,  471;  alphabet 

Phonetic  writing,  40  ff. 
Phrygians  (frij't  §nz),  255 
Pictorial  reco^s,  39  ff . 
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Pin'dilr,  309,  415,  419 

PirauB  (pi  rt'UE),  332,  339,  344, 

348 

Pi  ELs'tra  tui,  306 

PUlaa  i'pla  W'a),  316,  334,  684 

Pli't5,4il.4l8,4io£.,4J8 

Plaulus  (plA'tus),  563 

Plebs,  506 

Plinyjplin'i),  the  elder,  655  f. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  635,  654  f. 

Plow  culture,  25 

Plutarch  tpl&'t&rk),  655 

Pnyi  (nika),  ■ 

Polybius  (pol 

Polygnolus  (pol  ig  no'tua),  363 

Pompeii  (pompft'yS),  410,  557, 
559,  636 1,  639 

Pompey  (pom'pi),  584  ff-,  59°^- 

PoMidon  (pO  Bi'don),  £79 

Pottery,  in  £gypt^  63  i  in  Europe, 
19 

Praetor  (prfl'tor),  506 

Prsutitcle*  (prtikB  it'e  ISz),  40S 

Prehistoric  Europe,  3  R. 

Prte'nc,  458,  460  f.,  476 

Psyttaleia  {sit'&ll'&l,  33Z 

Ptolemies  (tol'emlz],  86,  446  f, 
S93 

Ptolemy  (tol'e  mi),  astronomer, 
656  f. 

Punic  War,  First,  533  ff.;  Second, 
535ff.;  Third,  546 f. 

Pyramid  Age,  49  if-;  agriculture 
in,  61 ;  art  and  architecture  in, 
68  B.;  cattle  raising  in.  61  f.; 
classes  of  society  in,  67;  com- 
merce in,  58  f. ;  government  in, 
53  ff. ;  length  and  date  of,  57  f. ; 
occupations  in,  62  S. 

Pyrrhus  (plr'uB),  517 

Pythagoras  (pi  thag'C  nfi),  319 

I^eas(pith'0ft8),  471 

QuEestors  (kwes'torz),  505 

Ramses  (Tftm'sez)  II,  94 

Ramses  III.  157 

Rawlinson  (r&ljn  ■on),  190  &. 

Re  (r»|,  50 

Red  Sea.  59 

Rhetoricians,  420 

Rhodes  (TOdz),  450,  465,  613 


Roman  amusements,  564  {. 

w8  a. 

1  architecture,  51^ 


Roman  army,  518  S. 
"Xoman  art  and  a-"^'- 
608,610 


Roman  Church,  69S  S- 
Roman  eoloniiation,  512 
Roman  commerce  and  banking, 

554  f-,  640 
Roman  conquests,  552  ft. 
Roman  degeneration,  57a,  669 
Roman  Empire,  601  fT.;  civiliiatjoii 

of  the   early   Empire,   649  R. ; 

decline  of,  667  ff.;  division  of, 

6S2  ff.,  691 
Roman  government,  504  ff^  520 IL 
Roman  house,  556  ff. 
Roman     imperial     o^anizatirai, 

552  ff. 
Roman  money,  501  f.,  523,  671 
Roman  painting,  653 
Roman  provinces,  553  ff.,  604  ff, 

6368.,  641 
Roman  religion,  501  ff.,  659  8, 
Roman  Republic,  504,  507,  511; 

end  of,  574  ff. 
Roman  roads  and  bridges,  638  f. 
Roman  schools,  561 
Roman  sculpture,  652 
Roman  Senate,  506,  509,  574  ff. 
Roman  ships,  501,  534 
Roman  staves,  566  n.,  669 
Roman  theaters,  610 
Rome  (rOm),  494^.,  500;   taken 

by  Gauls,  5t3;  rivalry  of,  wilb 

Carthage.  518,  520  ff. 
Rom'ij  lus  and  Re'mus,  484 
Romulus  AugustuluB  (ft  gtu'ta  las), 

Rosetta   (rOzeftS)    Stone,    97  f., 

193.  4S+  f- 
Royal  tombs  of  Egypt,  94  f. 

Sal'^mis,  331  *- 37t 

Samnites  (sam'nlts),  514 

Sa'mos,  198,  324 

Sappho  (saf'C),  309,  354 

Sardin'ia,  535 

Sar'dis,  322 

Siir'gon  of  AkTtad,  i2»f. 

Sargon  TI,  152 

Sassaniana  (sa  aft'nl  gnz],  675,  67S 

Saul  (Bftl),  203 
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Ssiona  (Bok'enz),  694 

Schliemann  (ehlfi'mtiii),  245  S. 

Scipio  (Bip'i  0),  544  H. 

Scopa*  (akfl'p^),  406,  409 

Scylax  (el'laka),  iS6f. 

Seleucids  (se  iQ'sidz),  448 

Seleucus  (ae  IQ'bus),  445  f.,  44S 

Semite*  (semlis),  101 1. ;  traffic  of, 
103;  religion  of,  los'-f  art  of, 
IZ3  f.;  union  of,  with  Sumeriani, 
1*61.;  Btniggle  of,  with  Indo- 
EuropeaiM,  1 7  :  ff.,  514  ft.,  706  f. 

Seneca  (sen's  kS),  620  f.,  654 

Sennacherib'  (se  nak'e  rib),    151, 

no,  311,388 

SenlTnum,  514!,  543 

Sep  tim'i  us  Se  ve'nis,  673,  67  5 

Se  ra'pis,  631 

Se  aos'tris,  80 

Se'li  I,  94 

Seven  Wise  Men.  330 

Shadoof  (shadaf).  36 

Shalmane'zerlll,  zii 

ShlW,  Plain  of,  105  f. 

Sicilian  (si  ell'i{^l)expedI^oa,385f. 

Sicilian  War,  513  ff. 

Sicily  (sis'!  li],  Greek  colonists  in, 

a89f. 
Sinai  (sTnl),  50,  59 
Slavery,  in  Egypt,  67 ;  in  Greece, 

Z98 ;  in  Rome,  566  ff.,  669 
Slavs  (sl&vz),  706 
Social  War,  582 

Socrates  (sotrn  tbi),  416  ff.,  420  f. 
Sol'?  man,  205  1. 
Solon,  303  ff.,  342,  345,  355 
Sophia  (aOte'S).  Saint,  688,  698 
SophisU  (sof'istB),  357  ff.,  370, 372, 

41 S 
Sophocles  (Bof'iJ  klei),  353, 371  ft. 
Spain  (span),  594 
Spar'ta,  183,  307,  336  ff.,  347  t., 

401;  fall  of,  402 
Spartan  leadership,  394  fl. 
Spilr'tan  league,  307,  39! 
Sphini  (Bflngka).  w 
Stesichorus  (sla  slV^  rus),  309  f. 
Stilieho  (stil'i  k6),  692  f. 
Stoicism  (stA'l  Hlun),  478  f. 
Ston«Age, Early,  jff.j  ljte,i4<^', 

zzi  f.;  Middle,  9  ff.;  in  Egypt, 

38  i  in  Italy,  48S 


Stonehenge  (etOnlienj),  30 
StiS'bo,  613,  66t 
Sudan  (eOdSn'),  59 
Sulla  (sul'll),  435,  583  &, 
Su'mer,  108 

SQ  me'ri  an  agriculture,  loS 
Sumerian  art,  1 1 8 
Sumerian  calendar,  1 1 1 
Sumerian  housCB,  1:4! 
Sumerian  religion,  lllf. 
Sumerian  society,  rig 
Sumerian  writing,  109  ff. 
Sumerians,  107  S.;  union  of,  with 

Semites,  i26f. 
Susa  (eO'B&),  189,437 


iges,  20  f . 
Syracuse  (dr'a  kQs),  389  f.,  344, 

385 
Syria  (air-l  it),  448,  585,  643 

Tacitus  (tae'i  tus),  654 
Taren'tum,  517,  5**  f- 
Tasmanians  ( taz  m&'ni  §liz),  z  f . 
Terence  (tertna),  563 

Tetricus  (tet'r'i  kus),  676 

Teutons  (tQ'tonz).  579 

Thale»  (tbftlez),  316,318 

Theater,  Greek,  310 

Thebes  (thebz),  in  Egypt,  So,  86  f., 

92.  94.  37  S 
Thebes,  m  Greece,  384,  402  ff., 

429 
Themistocles     <the  tnis'tO  klez), 

338  ff.,  338  f.,  341 
Theocritus  (the  ok'ri  tus),  475,616 
Theodoric  (the  od'ft  rlk).  695 
Theodosius  (the  (VdCehl  us),  684, 

693,697;  Edict  of,  700 
Thcrmopytz(tbermop'il6),3i9ff. 
""heaeus  (the' 
liucydides 

Thfi'fe,  471 

Thutmose  (thOtmO'se)  III,  84  f-. 

684 
TTbe'ri  us,  emperor,  617  f. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  (grak'uB),576f. 
Tibullus  (ti  bul'us),  659 
TigraneB  (tig  Tft'ofiz),  585 
Ti  mS'thS  OS,  474 
Tiryns  (tj'riuz),  337,  247!. 
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Tombs  of  the  Egyptian  Icings,  94  f. 
Tours  (tflr).  711 
Tower  of  BabeL  lis 
Towns,  earliest,  26  f. 


Tri  tfo'ni  an,  697 

Tribunes  (trib'anz),  505 

Triumvirate  (tri  um'vi  rftt),  587 

Troy  (troi),  239,  245  ft.,  419 

Turks,  713 

Tyrants,  Age  of,  301  ff.;  civiliia- 

tion  of,  307  H.,  330 
Tyre  (Mr),  434 

Wfilas,69i 

University,  of  Alexandria,  477;  of 

Athens.  479 )  of  Rome.  1S42 
Ur  (er).  ij6 


(veB  p&'ztal^n),     6og, 


Wedge-form  writing.  1 10  f.,  189  f., 

242 
West  Goths,  692 
Women,  position  of,  in  Greece, 

Wnting,  phonetic,  41  ff.;  pictorial, 

40;  invention  of,  45 
Writii^  poaterials,  43 1. 

Xenophon  (zen'O  fon),  399  S-.  421 
Xerxes  (zfirksei),  187,  190,  328  tl. 

Yahveh  (yS  v8')>  206 

Zi'mS,  544  ff. 
Ze'nS,  479 
Ze  nflTii  S,  676 
Zeus  (za«i,  277  ff. 
Zeuxis  (zOk'BiB),  411 
Zo  rg  as'ter,  177  S.,  675 
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